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New Delhi, 29 June 1966. 

Asadha 8, 1888. 


Dear Skri Chagld, 

I have much pleasure in submitting the Report of the Education Commission. 

I would like to take this occasion to express to you my own, and my colleagues’, sincere gratitude 
for the support and encouragement you have always so generously extended to us in our work. The 
appointment of the Commission is largely due to your initiative and vision. 

Education has always been important but, perhaps, never more so in man’s history than today. In 
a science-based world, education and research are crucial to the entire developmental process of a country, 
its welfare, progress and security. It is characteristic of a world permeated by science that in some 
essential ways the future shape of things is unpredictable. This emphasizes all the more the need for 
an educational policy which contains a built-in flexibility so that it can adjust to changing circumstances. 
It underscores the importance of experimentation and innovation. If I may say so, the single most 
important thing needed now is to get out of the rigidity of the present system. In the rapidly changing 
world of today, one thing is certain : yesterday’s eduational system will not meet today’s, and even less 
so, the need of tomorrow. 

It is difficult, and it is certainly so for us, to say to what extent the Report will actually help in the 
reconstruction, of the educational system which is so urgently necessary. We trust, however, that the 
Report will provide some basic thinking and framework for taking at least the first step towards bringing 
about what may be called an educational revolution in the country. The Report akes recommen- 
dations about various sectors and aspects of education. The main points that immediately come to my 
mind arc: 

Introduction of work-experience (which includes manual work, production experience, etc.) 
and social service as integral parts of general education at more or less all levels of education; 

Stress on moral education and inculcation of a sense of social responsibility. Schools should 
recognize their responsibility in facilitating the transition of youth from the world of 
school to the world of work and life ; 

Vocationalization of secondary education ; 

The strengthening of centres of advanced study and the setting up of a small number of major 
universities which would aim to achieve highest international standards ; 

Special emphasis on the training and quality of teachers for schools ; 

Education for agriculture, and research in agriculture and allied sciences should be given a high 
priority in the scheme of educational reconstruction. Energetic and imaginative steps are 
required to draw a reasonable proportion of talent to go in for advanced study and research 
in agricultural sciences. 

Development of quality or pace-setting institutions at all stages and in all sectors. 

I apologize for the size of the Report. It could have been shorter, but that would have cost more 
money and time, and delayed action. What the situation urgently calls for is action, and this is what 
you have always stressed. 

With regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. S. KoraARl 


Shsi M. C Chagla 
Minister for Education 
Government of India 
New Delhi. 
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FOREWORD 



The Education Commission was appointed 
by the Government of India by Resolution 
dated 14 July 1964 to advise Government 
on the national pattern of education and on 
the general principles and policies for the 
development of education at -all 'Stages and 
in all aspects 1 . > T 

We began our task twenty-one months ago 
on October 2, 1964, Mahatma Gandhi’s birth- 
, day. From the very beginning we have'been 
conscious of the immensity and inherent 
difficulties of the task assigned to us. No 
I task in out view could be mote' challeng- 
ing, more vital and relevant to India's pro- 
<. press and development— economic, cultural 
. and spiritual. . In facing a task of such 
colossal magnitude and complexity, there 
■ is i always a danger that the approach and 
recommendations may not be sufficiently 
' radical. , There Is also the other possibility 
that the' recommendations may go beyond 
the capacity and resources of the nation. 
I The difficulties are greatly accentuated be- 
. cause educational plans are long-term plans, 
and long-term projections of needs and re- 
i sources are beset with serious uncertainties. 
( , We, hope our assumptions about the total 
resources of the nation over the next 20 
years, and the proportion to be invested In 
' 1 education, are reasonable. ; , 


Indian education needs a drastic recon- 
struction, almost a revolution. We need to 
bring about major improvement in the 
effectiveness of primary education; to in- 
troduce work-experience as an integral ele- 
ment of general education; to vocaiionalize 
secondary education: to improve the quality 
of teachers at all levels and to provide 
teachers in sufficient strength; to liquidate 
illiteracy; to strengthen centres of advanc- 
ed study and strive to attain, in some of 
our universities at least, higher interna- 
tional standards; to lay special emphasis on 
• the combination of teaching and research; 
„ end to pay particular attention to educa- 
tion and research in agriculture and allied 
. sciences. All this calls for a determined 
and large-scale action. Tinkering with the 
existing .situation, and moving forward 
with faltering step9 and lack of faith can 
make things worse than before. 


In view of the urgency of the situation, 
we felt impelled to keep the time-table 
originally set for the submission of the Re- 
port even if it meant some limitations on 
the scope of our studies and on the depth 
and perspicacity of our presentation. If we 
had more time, the Report could have been 
shorter and more readable. 


It cannot be gainsaid that the recom- 
mendations are Inevitably circumscribed bv 
the limits of our knowledge and experience, 
and by our capacity for bold, constructive 
and imaginative thinking. We would not 
, claim that the recommendations made by - 
us in the Report aTe necessarily the best, 
nor can we be completely certain about the - 
validity of every recommendation that we 
have made.’ Again. many of the proposals 
We make would require investigation and ' 
revision In the - light of experience. We. ' 
therefore, lav considerable emphasis on a - 
built-in flexibility in the system of eduea- - 
tlon to facilitate - adjustment to changing 
situations and requirements. There is. of 
course, one thing about which we feel no 
doubt or hesitation: education, science- 
b**ed and in coherence with Indian culture 
and values, can alone provide the founda- 
— * s al» the instrument — for the 
' nations progre ss, security and welfare. 

* V* 1 ****tk-n «ie othaJM from tie r- 
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The Commission set up twelve Task Forces 
on (1) School Education; (2) Higher Edu- 
cation; (3) Technical Education; (4) Agri- 
cultural Education; (5) Adult Education; 
(6) Science ‘ Education and Research; (7) 
Teacher Training and Teacher Status; (S) 
Student Welfare; (9) New Techniques and 
Methods; (10) Manpower; (11) Educational 
Administration; and (12) Educational Fin- 
ance. In addition, It set up seven Work- 
ing Groups on (1) Women’s Education: (2) 
Education of Backward Classes; (3) School 
Buildings; (4) School Community Rela- 
tions; (5) Statistics: (6) Pre-Primary Edu- 
cation: and (7) School Curriculum. The 
Task Forces and the Working Groups made 
a detailed study of many specific problems. 
Some of these studies will be published 
separately. The Reports of the Task Forces 
and the Working Groups have been of 
great help to us in our work and hsve en- 
abled us to examine some of the important 
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issues In n depth end detail which would 
not have been possible otherwise. 

il '• 7 

We spent nbout one hundred days In going 
round all the States and some Union Terri* 

• torics. We visited universities, colleges 
and schools and held discussions with 
teachers, educationists, administrators' and 
students. Wc convened two conferences of 
university students’ representatives to have 
•Mho ‘advantage of personal discussion with 
irthem nbout student welfare and discipline. 
■Wc found these conferences of real value. 

We Interviewed men and women dlstin* ' 
guhhed in public life, scientists, indus- 
trialists and scholars in different fields and 
others Interested In, education. Altogether 
we interviewed about 9,000 persons. We 
.invited written evidence, memoranda, and 
replies to our oucstionnaircs; organized 
seminars and .conferences, commissioned a > 
■■ number ofjspecial studies and also.^con- 
' ducted a few soeclnl enquiries. such as the ' 
socio-economic backcround of students ad- ’ 
mitted to educational Institutions, and work- 
ing days tn schools and colleges. The total > 
number of memoranda, and notes sent to 
o Hhe Commission was' over 2, '400.’ /'• 

'•»* r/ yl I* J 2'. 

H " f We;Kad thefbonefit of Valuable;’* consulta- ' 

> r {i6n‘s,with.h,number. of. internationally- well- • 
’■"l/known, educationists and. scientists.' f We are f 
7 'harticularlv . grateful . to . ; ?rof.“ P.M. S. 
)Cr Blackett,‘ President . rtf, the- Royat Society, 
UK; Lord Robbins. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Higher Education (1961-63). UK: 
oiiSIc- ChristoDber • Coxj^ Educational Adviser. . 

, {^Ministry of ^Overseas DevelonmentJUK: Sir • 
m/Willls Jackson. '-Professor 'of i Electrical En- 
•ot -oineering, Tmoerial • College of Science and ■ 
') Technology, 1 Universities 'of -London; Frofes- * 

, sori.C: AjrMoser.* London School .of Econo- ” 
T , ; mics: -Protessor/ TrefierVR ’ SKiWPreslfiern. ' 

; r-’-National f Academy -of Sciences,- ,-, USA;' Dr. ' 
ij-T James E. f Allen - \Jr..- Commissioner; -State • 

” ‘Education ^Department and President. Uni- - 
■■ j versify, '.of .the State of -New York. USA: 1 

(Professor -Edward ShiK University of 
t ^Chicago, USA; Professor S. Dedijer' Univer- ' 
,r - sity.of Lund; Sweden; Becteur. J. Capelle, 
iX formerly ■ Director-General of Education in”' 
--France; Professor C.’E.- Beebv.' Harvard 1 ' 
j . University; and -Academician A. D. Alexand- 

rov, -Rector,’ University of Le'ningard; and 
. . Academician- O. A. Reutov, -/Academy of - 
, Sciences, USSR. •• , , r r ' '* 

irr .We had the honour and nrivilege Of meet- 
ings with the President, the Vice-President . 


nnd the Prime Minister. We had mos 
ful discussions with the Minister for E 
i;r>tl°n and some of his Cabinet colleague 
with the Deputy Chairman, Member 
cation) and some other members ot 
. Planning Commission. During cur .vis 
' the States, the Chief Ministers nnd Edm 
Ministers ns also their colleagues, ga 
their time generously. Discussions 
them were of great Value nnd benefit I 
Wc had useful discussions with the £ 
tarles to State Governments concerned 
Education, Local Government, Agricu 
and Finance. Wc also had most useful i 
ings with a large number of cducatio 
rclcntlsts,*’ the President of' the' I; 
National Congress/ Member's f <5f -Parlla 
- nnd State Legislatures, ' industrialists' 
journalists.- To all of them, we' are d< 

- grateful. • ' ' 

„ Jn jetting up the. .Commission, the - J 
ernment of India derided to.asiodate- 
number of distinguished .educate 
and scientists from other -coun tries- Fn 
. , sore.H, L. Elvin (UK), .-Jean -.The 
, ..(France), _ Roger . Revelle ./(USA), -o 
..Shumovsky (USSR), and SadatoshL-J! 
. (Japan) served. as fuILmembers of theC 
„ mission. „Mr. J. _ F. - McDougall- (UNE- 
n .Secretariat) served as Associate. Secre 
^..throughout the work of „the.-Coinmis 
,, 0 .The .Indian members of _,the 
; .would .like to record, their deep gratitud 
; .the/foreign members, and ,to- the'-Ass<* 
Secretary. 'It has .enabled, us „to t , add .1 
siderably to our expertise and 
While the foreign members haye,b« 
/and whole-heartedly ' associated “Wh 
’ 'work of the Commission - ^arid .wi' 

• ' general trend of [its conclusions, the. 
"hfibility - rests ' primarily/, .with’ ..the^ 

' members ;in cases/where Ve, make , 

• mendations ■ per fa injn g/s pe’c|fi rally |to 
y problems'/ //// ^ /. / '/ ... - 

r - Our.-Report , is divided 'into (three 1 

.7 The : first -part covers Chapters' I- 

- deals -With general aspects' of -educ 
,, reconstruction-- common ’ to v all rstag* 

sectors-’ of education. -v* These" inclu 
. orientation of >the' educationali sysW 
. r national, •objectives,’- structural* rcon 
tion, .improvement Of- -teachers, enri 

• • ’policies -r’and equalization r'of o edu® 

• opportunity.- - " y ' r , ' ' " 

*” The ’ second J part covers'' ' Chapters 

- JCVn.-^ It^d^als yrith , .the/differcri: 


and sectors of education. Chapters VII-X 
deal with some aspects of school education 
such as problems of expansion, curriculum, 
teaching methods, textbooks, guidance, 
evaluation, administration and supervision. 
Chapters XI-XIII deal with problems of 
higher education which include, amongst 
others, the establishment of major uni- 
versities, programmes of qualitative im- 
provement, enrolment and university 
governance. Chapters XIV and XV deal 
respectively with education for agriculture 
and technical and vocational education. 
Chapter XVI discusses programmes of 
science education and research. Chapter 
XVII deals with problems of adult educa- 
tion. 

The third part deals with problems of 
implementation. It covers two chapters— 
Chapter XVIII which deals with educa- 
tional planning and administration and 
Chapter XIX which deals with educa- 
tional finance. 

A summary of recommendations along- 
with the statistical and other data is given 
at the end of the Report 
We realize that many of the things we 
say here have been said before, notably by 
the University Education Commission 
(1948-49) It is worth recalling, for instance, 
that the Commission laid great stress 
on education for agriculture and its im- 
provement, yet nothing significant happen- 
ed. The real need is action The poig- 
nancy of the situation and the grim times 
we are passing through underscore this 
simple but vital fact. 

We record our gratitude to the State 
Governments for their generous coopera- 
tion in our work through organizing our 
visits, making the time of busy senior offi- 
cials fully available to us, readily answer- 
ing all our questions, preparing memo- 
randa on their educational progress and 
problems, opening their institutions to our 
visits and for their hospitality in making 
our stay in their States useful and pleasant 
in every way. 

We thank the members of our Task 
Forces and Working Groups and the Secre- 
tary, UGC, for their most willing and de- 
voted efforts to deal with complex prob- 
lems in a realistic and professional manner. 
Theirs has been a contribution of inestim- 
able value. We are equally grateful to all 
those who have given evidence, sent memo- 
randa. replied to the questionnaires, and dis- 
cussion papers and participated in seminars 
and conferences and given uj the ; 

Of visiting their Institutions. 


We thank the agencies which carried t 
special studies and enquiries for us and 
particular the National Council of Edu 
tional Research and Training, the Institi 
of Applied Manpower Research, the Ind 
Law Institute, the State Institutes of Ec 
cation, and the several Teachers’ Assoc 
tions. These added background to c 
enquiries which we otherwise would hi 
lacked 


Many educational institutions coilai 
rated in a number of special enquir 
which the Secretariat of the Commissi 
carried out Many more opened th 
doors to our visits and provided the li 
and experience of their staff to our disc 
sions We express our gratitude to all 
them. 


We owe a special debt to the UGC a 
the Indian Institute of Public Administ 
tion who, at considerable inconvenience 
themselves, provided us with the neeess: 
accommodation. 


It is a pleasure to record our thanks to 
UNESCO, the British Council and the USA 
fop the services of members and consulta 
and to the Asia Foundation for a gift 
books. We have to thank also the UNES 1 
International Institute of Educational PI 
ning and the Governments of France, 
Federal Republic of Germany and the US 
for financial and other assistance to o 
team which went abroad for comparat 
studies. 


We thank our Secretariat for their s« 
less and devoted collaboration. A pai 
cular word of thanks goes here to the St; 
Liaison Officers for their unstinted help. 

We cannot conclude our acknowied, 
ments without expressing our indehtedni 
to Shri J P. Naik, Member-Secretary 
the Commission. His unrivalled knowlei 
of educational problems and statistics a 
his indefatigable energy have been a soui 
of unfailing strength and inspiration: a 
we owe more to him than to any one e 
that the work of the Commission could 
brought to completion within the allot! 
time. 


We are grateful to Mr. J. F, MeDoug; 
* . ' ' • Secretary of the Commission. 

stages of our work. 
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3.01. The destiny of India is now being 

shaped in her ‘ classrooms. This, we 
believe, is no mere rhetoric. In a world 
based on science and technology, it is edu- 
cation that determines the level of prospe- 
rity, welfare and security of the people. On 
the quality and number of persons coming 
out of our schools and colleges will depend 
our success In the great enterprise of 
national reconstruction whose principal ob- 
jective is to raise the standard of living of 
our people. In this context, it has become 
Urgent , < ' 

— to re-evaluate the role of education 
in the total programme of national 
development; 

— to identify the changes needed in the 
existing system of education if it is 
to play jts proper role, and to pre- 
pare a programme of educational 
development based on them; and 

— to implement this programme with 
determination and vigour. 

1.02. The task is neither unique nor is it 
quite new. But Its magnitude, gravity and 
urgency have increased immensely and it 
has acquired a new meaning and importance 
since the_ attainment of independence and 
the adoption of the policy and techniques of 
planned development of the national eco- 
nomy. If the pace of national development 


is to be accelerated, there is need fur a well 
defined, bold and imaginative educational 
policy and for determined and vigorous ac- 
tion to vitalize, improve and expand educa- 
tion. 

1.03. The population of India is now about 
500 million, and half of it is below the age 
of 18 years — India today is essentially a land 
of youth. Over the next 20 years, the popu- 
lation is likely to increase by another 25(J 
million. The total number of educational 
institutions in the country is over 500,000. 
The number of teachers exceeds 2 million. 
The total student population which is now 
about 70 million will be more than doubled 
in the next twenty years; and by 1305, it 
will become about 170 million or about 
equal to the total population oi Europe. 
The size and complexity of these problems 
argue the need lor rapid action in evolving 
an appropriate educational policy; given 
this, the numbers involved constitute a 
rich promise for education’s contribution 
to national development 

1 04. This Report is concerned with a syn- 
optic appraisal of the existing educational 
situation in the country and presentation ci 
an overall programme of educational deve- 
lopment. But education cannot be c<m*l- 
dered in isolation or planned in a vacuum 
It has to be used as a powerful instrument 
of soda), economic and political clung* and 
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will, therefore, have to be related to the 
long-term national aspirations, the pro- 
grammes of national development on which 
the country is engaged and the difficult 
short-term problems it is called upon to 
face 

Some Problems of National Development 

1.05. Self-sufficiency in Food. The first 
and the most important of these is food. 
Mahatma Gandhi said: ‘If God were to 
appear in India, He will have to take the 
form of a loaf of bread’. Even at the pre- 
sent level of its population, the country is in 
short supply for food. Every five years, the 
increase in our population is greater than 
the entire population of the UK. During 
the next two decades, there will be an addi- 
tion of about 230 million persons (or 46 per 
cent of the population in 1966), even on the 
assumption that the existing birth-rate of 
40 per thousand persons is reduced to half 
by 1926. If it is not, this increase may be 
320 million or C5 per cent of the present 
population. 1 On tne basis of present trends, 
m another 10*15 years, no country is likely 
to haw a surplus of food to export. Even 
if such surpluses existed, we would have no 
resources to import the huge quantities of 
food required, nor even to import the fertl- 
Jirers needed. Self-sufllcicney In food thus 
becomes, not merely a desirable goal, but 
a condition for survival. 

1 06 Economic Growth and Full Employ, 
mrnt. Allied to this is the colossal poverty 
of the masses and the large incidence of 
tm'!cr*em p torment or unemployment among 
t},e people, particularly among th* educat- 
ed India is one of tl?e poorest countries of 
the world. The nations! Income per cepito, 
which was practical!* stationary for some 
tiers tor. rose from Rs 356 5 In 1950-5! to 
34? <> in \9At-C5 — an. increase ol per 
cc”t por yvar (at lS'VJ-C 1 prices). Hath the 
rr*e o? as will as tne level of nation- 

Hi inr-v'T trr unsatisfactory. What Is 
v. *r \ ova t k, s income Is vtry unevenly 
c'.i-v.c, It hsj 1-— yjr~~s*fyl thst our 
j— *te objective tV’tffd t* to assure a 
a*" sscua" - ;-*.'*". f<i p.j per r»-nlh 

t- 1.0 jv**r»-rt tr> cover i\>t ba- 

’j'is-i sift i<-i tv t*5- Nc’rsti'.n 

>..*7 C **.i Irjvc a tr. «ie>t 

£ r t".et j’tr-s ^ fat 

tvr s' ■ <-.* V»r jt p-li'. s c«n * — -ri it- 


come of less than Rs. 15 and the lowest 10 
per cent, of less than Rs. 10. If this mini- 
mum standard of Rs. 35 per month is to be 
reached by 1986, great efforts will have to 
be made on three fronts. The first is to se- 
cure a 'rapid rate of economic growth, at 
not less than 6 per cent per year and,- if 
possible, at about 7 per cent per year.) The 
second is to distribute income more, equi- 
tably so that the more deprived sections of 
the population could have a comparatively 
larger share in the total national income. 
The third is to control the growth of the 
population so that the birth-rate is reduced 
at least by one-third and preferably by one- 
half. The least to be attempted would 1 1 be 
to double the national income per capita (at 
constant prices) in the next twenty years. 
Similarly, steps will have to be taken < 
provide full employment to the people an 
especially to the educated. , 

1.07. Social and National Intcgmtior 
Even more important is the role of educ: 
tion in achieving social and national intcj 
ration. Indian society is hierarchical, slra 
tided and deficient in vertical mobility. Th 
social distance between the different classes 
and particularly between the rich and th 1 
poor, the educated and the uneducated, i 
large and is tending to widen. Our peopJ< 
pro*rss b number oi different religions; an* 3 
the picture becomes even moro complicate 
because of caste, nn undemocratic institution 
which is still powcriul and which, strange 1 
ly enough, seems to have extended its 
sphere of influence under the very democra- 
tic processes ol the Constitution itself. The 
situation, complex as it was, hfl3 been made 
critical by recent developments which 
threaten both national unity and social pro- 
gress. As education is not rooted In the 
traditions of the people, the educated per- 
sons tend to be alienated from their own 
culture. The growth of local, regional, lin- 
guistic and state loyalties tend to make th* 
people forget ‘India . The old values, which 
held society together, have been disappear- 
ing. end es there is no effective programme 
to replace them by a new sense of socUj 
responsibility* innumerable signs of social 
disorganization are evident everywhere **“ 
are continually cm the increase. The** 
include strikes, I.wm i.ng lawlessness 
a d.iregard i'.r public property, corrupt!’*! 
i-’ po v, »* Lfe. arrt communal tension* 
t crreif, ef which so mtc* 
j, vn t"-, ti cr’.y er*,», and probably * rd“-' r 
cr-*, ti tbrio ssr-;.*-rra. Against this ta"- 

iff y-thin* l 
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-iiund, the task to be attempted — the erea-; 
jjn. of an integrated and egalitarian 
. c -iety — is -indeed 'extremely difficult and 
n r ;iUen ging. ■ . • • * * ' 

kb ' ' ' ’ ” 

-P 08. Political Development. . The politi- 
cs .challenge has many aspects, but three 
’p*nd out.! The first is the need to ' streng- 
th democracy. In spite of all odds, Indian 
rt^nocracy has given a fairly , good account 
l tC itself so far. But it will not be perma- 
s^itly viable unless its foundations are deep- 
<{fjd by the creation of an educated elec- 
yS’ate, a dedicated and competent leader-, 
-Ir-’p and the cultivation of essential values 
jjrfe self-control, tolerance, mutual goodwill 
j.jrtt consideration for others all of -which' 

£ ir'ike democracy, not only a form of govern- 
, " t i>nt, but a way of life. The second is re- 
, 3 ;ed to the defence of the country's free-- 
r tn: The over-riding priority of this chal- 
1 ige is recognized, for one must live before 
pe can grow. But it cannot be met only 
maintaining a large and efficient army or 
■Joining all able-bodied youth for military 
Lcifvice. ' The defence of i freedom is a 
^..-tiDnal concern, to which every citizen con- 
best in order to achieve self- 
in food and other essentials, to 
^ the country’s economy, and to 
pate a secular, united and strong demo- 
>7>atic State. The -third is the growing 
Awakening among the masses who, sup-. 
t^L-essed for centuries, have now awakened 
i^,! a sense of their rights and arc demanding 
i ♦'iucation, equality, higher standards of. 
i«^ing and better civic amenities. This ‘ex-, 
[h Osion of expectations’ has also to be met 
stu^jough a planned , programme of national 
development. 
e! % - , , 

09. Internationally, the country is fac- 
” another equally significant and urgent 
allonge. 'The gap between the standards 
*5 V living in India and those of industrializ- 
nations is very large. The first scientific . 
l^'.yiustrial revolution • which developed in 
•C-'.ie West over the last 200 years almost; 
.z^ssed us by. The agro-industrial revolu- 
fe^fm which is even more crucial for us has 
•sKitX to begin in our country. The world is- 
i!e at the beginning of the second scientific 1 
jtff^dustrial revolution of automation and - 
inj/bemetics which is likely to be in full 
,? luring before the close of the century. It 
tfrfj difficult to visualize .the changes -it will 
pjislj.akc in man’s life. One thing, however, is 
jj^irtain: unless proper steps are taken right 
'I now, the gap between us and the Ir.dus- 

'jyi^iahzed countries follow 1 re- 


%butes his 


volution may' become too wide to be 
bridged. 

-1.10. There is still another aspect to the 
challenge. It is true that knowledge is 
international and that there can be no bar- 
riers, except those of our own creation, to 
its free import. But India cannot for ever 
remain at < the receiving end of the pipe- 
line. She must make her own contribution 
as an intellectual and cultural equal to the 
eternal human endeavour to extend the 
frontiers of knowledge. This demands a 
large-scale programme for the discovery 
and development- of talent and the creation 
ot a. few centres of excellence in higher 
education which can compare favourably 
with the best of their kind in the world. 


1.11. The difficulty of these problems is 
only equalled by the complexity of the 
situation, the gravity and urgency of the 
challenge and the magnitude of the stakes 
involved. The Indian situation with its fe- 
deral constitution (wherein several consti- 
tuent States are larger than many Euro- 
pean nations), its multi-party system of de- 
mocratic government, its multi-religious 
mixed society consisting of highly sophisti- 
cated groups who live side by side with 
primitive ones, its mixed economy which 
includes 'modem factories as well as tradi- 
tional agriculture, and its multiplicity of 
languages, presents such a complex picture 
that it almost resembles ‘a miniature world’. 
In her attempts at national development the 
welfare of one man out of every seven in 
the world is at stake and the future of de- 
mocracy and free societies is in balance. She 
is heir to an .ancient and great civilization 
which can make a contribution to human 
progress by striving to create, what Achar- 
ya Vinobaji has described as the ‘age of 
science and spirituality’. She has to raise 
herself from her present standards of living 
which are amongst the lowest in the world 
and take her rightful place in the comity cf 
nations as soon -as possible — a task to be 
accomplished within the life-time of a gene- 
ration at the most. Obviously, the solution 
of these problems makes large demands on 
the Indian people of this generation — we 
need a clear focus, deeper understanding, 
collective discipline, hard and sustained 
work and dedicated leadership. It also 
needs the cooperation and assistance of 
richer and industrialized nations which 
share India’s faith in democratic socialism 
and sympathise with her struggle to create 
social order. 
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Education; tuf. Main Instrument of 
Change 

1.12. Development of Our Human Re- 
sources. These difficult, complex, signifi- 
cant and urgent problems are all .inter- 
dependent and the shortest and the most 
effective way to their solution is obviously 
to make a simultaneous attack on all fronts. 
This will have to be attempted through two 
main programmes, 

(1) The development of physical resourc- 
es through the modernization of agriculture 
and rapid industrialization. This requires 
the adoption of a science-based technology, 
heavy capital formation and investment, and 
the provision of the essential infra- 
structure of transport, credit, marketing and 
other institutions; and 

(2) The development of human resources 
through a properly organized programme 
of education. 

It is the latter programme, namely, ; the 
development of jhuman resources through 
education, which is the more crucial -of the 
two. While 'the development': of physical 
resources is a "means to an 'end; that of 
human resources is an end in itself; and 
without it, even the adequate development 
of physical resources is not possible.’ 1 ' , „ 

1.13. The reason for this is clear. The r’ea- ‘ 
lization of the country’s aspirations involves 
changes in the knowledge, ,, skills, interests - 
and values of the people as a whole. This is . 
basic to every programme of social and eco-, 
nomic betterment of which India stands ‘in 
need. For instance, there can be no’ 
hope of making .the country self: 
sufficient in, food unless the farmer 
himself is moved . out of his , age-long 
conservatism through a science-based 
education, becomes interested in experi- 
mentation, and is ready to adopt techniques' 
that increase yields. The same is true of 
industry. The skilled manpower needed for 
the relevant research and its systematic 
application to . agriculture, industry and ’ 
other sectors of life can only come from a 
development of scientific and technological, 
education. Similarly, economic growtft is 
not merely a matter of physical resources 
or of training skilled workers; it needs the . 
education of the whole population in new 
ways of life, thought and work. Robert 
Ueilbroncr describes the journey to econo- , 
mic development undertaken by a tradi-. 
tional society as the ‘great ascent* and 
points out that the essential condition for 


its success is human ‘change on a gran 
scale'. , He, observes; ‘The mere lay-ia c 
a core of capital equipment, indispensa&l 
as that is for further economic expansion 
does not yet catalyse a tradition-bound 
society into a modern one. For that ca!* 
lysis to take place, nothing short of a j 
vasive social transformation will suffice 
wholesale metamorphosis of • habits, 
wrenching reorientation 'of values conce 
ing time, status, money, work; and an t 
weaving and reweaving of the fabric 
daily existence itself'. 1 These observatic 
are applicable to advances on the soci 
political and cultural fronts as well. 

1.14. Education as Instrument 
Change. If this 'change on a grand seal 
is to be achieved without violent revol 
tion (and even then it would still be nece 
sary) there is one instrument, and one i 
strument only, that can be used: EDUCi 
TION. Other agencies may help, and « 
indeed sometimes have a more apparei 
impact. But the national system of educ; 
tion is the only instrument that can reac 
all the people. It is not, however, a mag 1 
wand to wave wishes into existence. It is 
difficult instrument, whose effective use t* 
quires strength of will, dedicated work aw 
sacrifice. But it is a sure and tried instru 
ment, which has served other countries w® 1 
in their struggle for development. It can 
given the will and the skill, do so for 

1.15. This emphasis on the social P ur P®‘*j 
of education, on the need to use it as a to» 
for the realization of national aspirations ® 
for meeting national challenges, does tfi 
imply any under-estimation of values 
the individual. In a democracy,, the indi'" 
dual is an end in himself and the 
purpose of education is to provide him wrt 
the widest opportunity to develop his P°‘ e ”. 
ttalities to the full. But the path to this 
lie3 through social reorganization and e - 
phasis on social perspectives- In fact, on 
of the important principles to be emphas a 
in the socialistic pattern of society which 
nation desires to create, is that indivJaUr 
fulfilment .will come, not through sau» | 
and narrow loyalties to personal or , 
interests, but through the dedication o* 
to the wider loyalties of national deve* r 
ment in all its parameters- • ' 

The Educational Revolution 

1.16. This direct link between cduaajjjS 
national development and prosperity 
we have emphasized and in which* 
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)ly believe, exists only 'when ,the _ na- 
il -system o£ education is properly 
inized, from both qualitative and quan- 
:ive points of view. . The naive belief 
all education is necessarily good, both 
the individual or for 'society, and ' that 
dll necessarily lead to progress, can be 
larmful as it is misplaced. Quantita- 
ly, education can be 1 organized to pro- 
e social justice or to retard it.’ History 
vvs numerous instances' where small so- 
groups and elites have used education 
i prerogative of their rule and as a tool 
maintaining their .hegemony and perpe- 
ting the value upon which it has rested, 
the other hand, a social and cultural revo- 
on has been brought about in a system 
ere equality of educational opportunity 
provided and education is deliberately 
■6, to develop more and more .potential 
ent and to harness it to the solution of 
:lonal problems. The same is even more 
e of the quality of education. A system 
university education which produces a 
Jh proportion of competent 1 professional 
inpower is of great assistance in mcreas- 
' productivity and promoting -economic 
>wth. Another sytem of , higher educa- 
n with the same total output but pro- 
cing a large proportion of • indifferently 
ucated graduates of arts, many of whom 
nain unemployed or are even unemploy- 
le, could create social tensions and re- 
rd economic growth. It is' only the, right 
pe of education, provided on an adequate 
ale, that can lead to national development; 
lien these conditions are not satisfied, the 
iposite effect may result. 

1.17. 'Judged from this point of view, it 
?comes evident that the present system 
education, designed to -meet the needs 
an imperial administration within the 
rotations set by s feudal and traditional 
■ciety, will need radical changes if it is to 
ieet the purposes of a modernizing demo- 
r atic and -socialistic society — changes in 
ojcctivcs, in content, in teaching methods, 
i programmes, in the size and composition 
f the student body, in the selection and 
rofessional preparation of teachers, and 
1 organization. In fact, what is needed is 
revolution in education which in turn 
nil set in motion the much desired social, 
conomic and cultural revolution. The 
lain concern of our Report is to identify 
he major programmes that can bring 
oout this educational revolution which 
as three main aspects: 
i ~ Internal transformation so as to re- 
, lato it to the life, needs and a-pira- 

tions of the nation; 


" i . qualitative improvement so that the 

1 n ■ standards achieved are adequate, 
v . ' ’ ' ,J keep continually rising and, at least 
•-in a few'sectors, become interna- 
, tionally comparable; and 
. . _> expansion of educational facilities 

- i broadly on the basis of manpower 
i, . , needs and with an accent on equal- 

i • , ization-of educational opportunities. 

’‘It 6 with'the first group of the above pro- 
grammes, namely, the transformation of the 
'system to 'reflect the needs and aspirations 
of our people, that this chapter is mainly 
concerned. 

relating Education to Life, Needs 
, and Aspirations of ti.e People 
’ 1.18. As is well-known, the existing sys- 
■ tem of education is largely unrelated to life 
Hnd there Is'a wide gulf between its content 
and purposes and the concerns of national 
'development. For instance, 

' * the 1 .educational system docs not 

0 ; ‘ reflect the supreme importance of 

agriculture which is neglected at all 
, ’ _ .stages and does not attract on ade- 
' , quate share of the'top talent in the 

• 1 , , country; , enrolment jn the ngricul 

'. tural faculties of universities is ox- 
tremely low; and agricultural col- 
leges are comparatively weak and 
— i • , under-developed; 

! — the main task before the nation is to 
- ' ' secure rapid 'economic development. 

• ' If this is to be successfully accom- 
( l ’ plished, education must be related 

1 to productivity. The present sys- 
tem is too academic to be of mate- 

* ‘ rial help ■ in Increasing national 

wealth; 

— the schools and colleges are largely 

’• ‘ ' unconcerned with the great nation- 

• ' al effort at reconstruction and their 

teachers and students generally re- 
main uncommitted to ft. Thev are 
, often even unaware of its princi- 

ples and very rarely have opportun- 
, , i<ies to participate in its programme; 

— instead of promoting social and 

national integration and making an 
, active effort to promote national 
consciousness, several features of 
, the educational system promote 

divisive tendencies: caste loyalties 
are encouraged in a number of pri- 
vate educational institutions; the 
rich and the poor are segregated in 
schools, the former cttmvhng the 
better tjpe of private schools whi-h 
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charge fees while the latter are 
forced, by circumstances, to attend 
free government or locat authority 
schools of poor quality; and 

— at a time when the need to cultivate 

a sense of moral and social respon- 
sibilities in the rising generation Is 
■paramount, education "docs not 
emphasize character-formation and 
makes little or no effort to cultivate 
moral and spiritual values, particu- 
larly the interests, attitudes and 
values needed for a democratic and 
socialistic society. 

1.19. There is hardly any need to multiply 
such instances — the nature of the transfor- 
mation needed in our educational system is 
generally recognized, What we wish to 
■emphasize is its urgency. Traditional so- 
cieties which desire to modernize them- 
selves have to transform their educational 
system before trying to expand it, because 
the greater the expansion of the tradition- 
al system of education, the more difficult 
and costly it becomes to change its charac- 
ter. , This truth has been lost sight of and, 
during 'recent years, we have greatly ex- 
panded a system which continues to have 
essentially the same features it had at its 
creation about a century ago. 

1.20. In our opinion, therefore, no reform 
is more important or more urgent than to 
transform education, to endeavour to relate 
it to the’ life, needs and aspirations of the 
people and thereby -make it a powerful In- 
strument of social, economic and- cultural 
transformation necessary for the realization 

• of our national goals. This can be done if 
education 

— is related to productivity; 

— strengthens social and national inte- 

■ , gratlon; > consolidates democracy as 

a form of government and helps the 
country to adopt it as a way of life; 

— hasreris the process Of modernization; 

and 

— strives to build character by cultivat- 

ing social, moral and spiritual 
- values. 

All these aspects are inter-related and in 
the complex process of social change, we 
cannot achieve even one without striving 
for alL 

Education and PnooucnviTY 

1.21. India is in transition from a society 
in which education is a privilege of a small 


minority to one in which it could be ma 
available to the masses of the people. T 
immense resources needed for this p 
gramme can be generated only if educati 
is related to productivity cO that an expa 
sion of education leads to an increase in x 
tional income which, in its turn, may pr 
vide the means for a larger, investment 
education. Education and productivity a 
thus constitute a ‘rising spiral’ whose diffe 
ent parts sustain and support one another 

1.22. The link between education and pc 
ductivity can be forged through the devel<? 
ment of the following programmes whic 
should receive high priority in the plans £ 
educational reconstruction: 

— science as a basic 'componenF o 

education and culture; * , * 

— work-experience as an Integral pt’ ! 
of general education; j 

— vocationalization of education, esp* 

cially at the secondary school few- 
to meet the needs of industry, apt 
culture and trade; and 

— Improvement of scientific and t< 
nological, education and-researd 
the university stage with spe 
emphasis on agriculture and aJ 
sciences. ; 1 

1.23. ’ Science as a Basic Component 
Education and Culture. A basic distmcl 
between traditional and modem sociews 
the development and use -by the latter 
science-based technology which helps ifl 
ernization of agriculture "and ! the'devei 

■ ment of industries. In a traditional socif 
production is based largely’ on 
processes and experience, on trial and en 
rather than on science; in a! modem soc- 
it is basically rooted in science. The electr 
industry was probably the first to bew 1 
science-based; next came the chenu cal 
dustry; and now, in - industrialized “ 
tries, agriculture is fast becoming a brw 
of applied science. This close interior**, 
and interdependence between science 
' technology is a characteristic of the ccnj 
porary world. In recent years, several 
tries have been able to raise their GNE * 
rapidly because of their investment in ® , 
science, technology and education. ’ ' jJ, 
at a crucial stage in the process of dovc*f 
ment and transformation; and in this c 6 ' 
text the role of science (using the Vote 
its broadest sense) is of the utmost i m P”, 
ance. Science education •must^ becoj*^ 
integral pari of school education; 
matcly some study of science should ber° 
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of all courses in the humanities and 
sciences at the university stage, even 
teaching of science can be enriched 
s inclusion of some elements of 
Hies and social sciences The quality 
nee teaching has also to be raised 
irably so as to achieve Its proper 
ves and purposes, namely, to pro- 
m ever deepening understanding of 
principles, to develop problem-solving, 
Leal skills and the ability to apply 
to the problems of the material envi- 
nt and social living and to promote 
lirit of enquiry and experimentation, 
then can a scientific outlook become 
f our way of life and culture. 

, It is necessary to highlight this last 
which Is sometimes under-estimated. 
:e strengthens the commitment of man 
e enquiry and to the quest for truth 
s highest duty and obligation.' It 
is the bonds of dogmatism and acts as 
werful dispeller of fear and supersti- 
fatalism and passive resignation. By 
iphasis on reason and free enquiry, it 
helps to lessen ideological tensions 
i* often arise because of adherence to 
a and fanaticism. Although it is large- 
cupied with the understanding of 
re at -present, its development » tend* 
aore and more to help man to under- 
himself and his place in the universe, 
e developments that we envisage in 
iture, we hooe that the pursuit of mere 
rial aflluence and power would be sub- 
ated to that of higher values and the 
ment of the Individual. This concept 
e mingling of ‘science and spirituality 1 
special significance for Indian educa- 

5. AVurk-cxpericncc. As another pro- 
mt to relate education to life and 
jetnity, we recommend that work- 
ricnce should be introduced as an inte- 
ract of education-general or veca- 
1. We define work-experience as parti- 
ion in productive work in school. In the 
?, in a workshop, on a farm, in a factory 
any other productive situation. In our 
ion, all good and purposeful education 
Id consist of at least four basic ele- 
!s* 

- ‘literacy’ or a study of languages. 

4 humanities and social sciences; 

— 'numeracy' or a study of mathema- 

tics and natural sciences; 

— work-expcricr.ee; and 

- social service. 

the present educational system, most 

Mu— a 


of the time is taken up with the first, al- 
though even in this limited sphere, the at- 
tainments are not appreciable. The second, 
as indicated above, is still quite weak and 
needs a great deal of emphasis. But the 
third and fourth have been almost totally 
absent till recently and need to be high- 
lighted — the former mainly for relating 
education to productivity, and the latter as 
a means of social and national integration. 

1.26. The need to include work-experience 
as an integral part of education Is to some 
extent inherent in the very nature and 
organization of formal education. Tradi- 
tionally, an individual grew up in society 
through participation in its activities and 
work-experience formed the bulk of his 
education. While this method had several 
advantages, its weakness consisted in that 
it was not essentially dynamic and 
forward-looking and tended to perpetuate 
traditional patterns of behaviour. Formal 
education, on the other hand, tended to 
withdraw the child temporarily from parti- 
cipation in community activities and to 
train him, in an artificial environment, for 
his anticipated future role fn society. This 
created a cleavage between the world of 
work and the world of study. This defect 
is particularly conspicuous In our system of 
education which tends to strengthen the 
tradition of denigrating work and alienates 
the students, particularly the first genera- 
tion learners, from their homes and com- 
munities. The introduction of work- 
experience is intended to overcome, to some 
extent, these weaknesses and to combine th<~ 
advantage of the formal and informal sys- 
tems of education. 

1.27. Work-experience is thus a method of 
integrating education with work. This i« 
not only possible but essential In modern 
societies which adopt science-based techno- 
logy. In all traditional societies, an anti- 
thesis between edu cat Con" and work ts usual- 
ly postulated, partly because the techniques 
of production are primitive and do not 
necessarily require formal education, special 
skills or high imelle-fual ability, and partly 
because the work is generally manual, low. 
paid, akin to drudgery and confined mostly 
to the uneducated lower* classes. As against 
this, education is generally the privilege of 
the upper classes who are interested, not in 
working for a living, but in the cultivation 
of interests which may help them in th<* 
cnjevment of life- The educated elite thus 
become lareelv parasitical in character and 
the real productive workers — at a low level 
of efficiency generally — are the unlettered 
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peasants and artisans. ,The complex tech- 
niques of production (including those 
in agriculture) ' adopted in modem so- 
cieties, on the other hand, require higher 
forms of general or technical education and 
a comparatively higher level of intellectual 
ability. High talent is required for research 
in technology, and even at the 
lower levels of work, . brain becomes 
more important than physical strength. 
The traditional resistance of educat- 
ed persons to engage themselves in 
productive work tends to disappear because, 
with the adoption of the new technology, 
work at industry or on the farm becomes 
more productive and remunerative and 
ceases to be looked down upon socially. The 
educated person thus becomes an important 
source of production and the uneducated 
person, an unproductive burden on society. 
This process which has already started in 
our country needs to be accelerated and 
therefore the inclusion of work-experience 
as an integral part of all education acquires 
an urgent significance. 

1.28. The need to provide some such cor- 
rective to the over-academic nature 'of for- 
mal education has been widely recognized. 
In the curricula of most contemporary 
school systems,- particularly in the socialist 
countries ,of Europe, a place is found for 
what is variously called 'manual work’ or 
’work-experience.’ In our country, a re- 
volutionary experiment was launched by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the form of basic educa- 
tion. The concept of work-experience is 
essentially similar. It may be described as 
a redefinition of his educational thinking 
in terms of a society launched on the road 
to Industrialization. 

In addition to being an effective 
educational- tool. Work-experience can, in 
our -view, serve some other important pur- 
poses. It can help to make the distinction 
between intellectual and manual work less 
marked as also the social stratification bas- 
ed on it. It could make the entry of youth 
into the world of work and employment 
easier by enabling them to adjust them- 
selves to it. It could contribute to the in- 
creasing of national productivity both by 
helping students to develop insights into 
pr*>durtive processes and the use of science, 
and by generating in them the habit of hard 
and resoonsible work. And it might help 
social and national integration by streng- 
thening the links between the individual 
and the community and bv creating bonds 


of understanding between the educated p 
sons and the masses. 

1.30. In providing work-experience, ev< 
attempt should be made to link program^ 
realistically to technology, industrializati 
and the application of science to producti 
processes, including agriculture. This 'l 
ward look’ in work-experience is imparts 
for a country which has embarked on a pi 
gramme of industrialization. These pro 
lems will be discussed in detail elsewher 


1.31. In a well-organized program^ 
work-experience, at least from the high 
primary stage, shoul 1 also result jn son 
earning for the student — either In cash < 
in kind. This would meet, to some exten 
the expenditure which the students have ' 
incur on their education or on their mai’ 
tenance while at study. The amount of th 
earning will naturally increase as the 
dents go up the educational ladder and > 
becomes possible to organize w or* 
experience in a manner that would enaOj 
them to ‘earn and learn.’. The ultimate ob 
jective should be to move towards a situs 
tion in which the education of a student!, 
not held to be complete unless he parti" 
pates in some type of work-experience n 
real-life conditions and earns some amou^ 
however small, ■ towards his own znamt* 
ance. This will also help to develop in hj® 
values which promote economic grows^ 
such as appreciating the importance 
productive work and manual labour, w 
lingness and capacity for hard work 
thrift. We realize that this is no easy ia> 
But it will pay adequate dividends in **' 
long run. 

1.32. Vocationalization. Another P 1 
gramme which can bring education W 
closer relationship with productivity Js 
give a strong vocational bias to seconds 
education and to increase the emphasw 
agricultural and technological education 
the university stage. This is of 
significance in the Indian situation wc 
as we have pointed out, the educational *)■ 
tem has been training young persons *o ‘ 
mostly for government services and un- 
called white-collared professions- Vj 
introduction of practical subjects in s**®; 
ary schools so as to divert them into did 
ent walks of life was first recommended, 
far hack as in 1882. by the Indian B'ioca 
Commission. But little or no effective-, 
tion was taken to implement the 

men dat Jons and even today, the enrw*r“ 
in the vocational courses at the f eCtrrt i„ 
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iage is only 9 per cent of the total enrol- 
lent, which is among the lowest in the 
/orld. Even at the university stage, voca- 
onal education (other than for law, medi- 
me, or teaching) was mostly ignored 

hroughout the last century. Even as late 
in 1917, the Calcutta University Commis- 
! on pointed out that the great majority of 
niversity students — about 22,000 out of 
*5,000 — 'pursue purely literary courses 

,'hich do not fit them for any but adminis- 
trative, clerical, teaching and (indirectly) 
,:gal careers’. 1 * 3 About fifty years later, we 
^nd that the overall picture has improved 
'ily slightly and the proportion of students 
’ the university stage enrolled in all 
'jurses of professional education is only 23 
\;r cent of the total enrolment. Our pro- 
c bsals on this subject are discussed else- 
where.* But it may be briefly stated here 
<^at we visualize the future trend of school 
■*lucation to be towards a' fruitful mingling 
i* general and vocational education— gene- 
ril education containing some elements of 
i^e-vocational and technical education, and 
✓bcational education, in its turn, having an 
dement of general education. In the kind 
t,f society in which we will be living in- 
creasingly in the coming years, a complete 
^paration between the two will be not only 
Undesirable but impossible. We also expect 
u# considerable expansion of professional 
jllucation at the university stage, especially 
gjl agricultural and technological fields. 
*^1.33. Improvement of Scientific and Tcclt- 
fT logical Education and Research at XJni- 
{•Orsity Stage with Special Emphasis on 
y'jTiculture and Allied Sciences. For the 
j f anned development of the national econo- 
y we need a large-scale expansion of en- 
t^lment in engineering and agriculture, and 
a the postgraduate level, in pure science 
ct Objects. The increase has to be several 
PjUes the present enrolments. The quality 
|fc*i education and research needs a radical 
ft •^lprovement. We propose to discuss these 
flatters at some length in the subsequent 
^apters* i 

' i (& ; Education and Social and National 
( Integration 

s^yl5-L Social and national integration is 
K'ucial to the creation of a strong, united 
Jfywitry, which is an essential pre-condition 
K'lv* all progress. It has a varied content — 
$ jfonomic. social, cultural and political — end 


its different facets are closely inter- 
connected. It needs 

— confidence in the nation’s future; 

— a continuous rise in the standard of 

living for the masses and the reduc- 
tion in unemployment and in the 
1 disparities in development between 
different parts of the country, all of 
which are essential to promote a 
sense of equality of opportunity in 
political, economic and social terms; 

— a deep sense of the values and obli- 

gations of citizenship and a grow- 
ing identification of the people, not 
with sectional loyalties, but with 
the ‘nation* as a whole; 

— assurance of good and impartial ad- 

ministration, equal treatment for 
every citizen, in fact and not merely 
in law, based on the integrity of 
the public services; and 

— mutual understanding and respect 

lor the culture, traditions and ways 
of life of different sections of the 
nation. 

To make this social and psychological re- 
volution possible, it Is necessary to deal 
with the short-term problems facing the 
country in this field, particularly in regard 
to the growing and dangerous symptoms of 
social disorganization. These express them- 
selves as the widening gulf between the rich 
and the poor, the privileged and the unpri- 
vileged, the urban and the rural, the educat- 
ed and the uneducated. They are reflected 
in the general weakening of the feeling of 
national solidarity under increasing impact 
of local, regional, linguistic, religious and 
other sectional or parochial loyalties. Effec- 
tive steps must be taken to bridge these 
dangerous gulfs and strengthen national con- 
sciousness and unity. 

, 1.35. Social and national integration is a 
major problem which will have to be 
tackled on several fronts including educa- 
tion. In our view, education can and should 
play a very significant role in it by 

— introducing a common school sys- 

tem of public education; 

, — making social and national service 
. an integral pari of education at all 
stages; 
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many of them chargr h'.rh ft**. tk«*v »:* 
availed of only by the mv.M’.e arvl the hlgh*t 
classes. Al the n'ci.ndsry stage, a large p:r» 
portion of the g<*xl *c!iw!» arc juiuic but 
many <«/ them olio charge high fnn which 
are normally beyond tlir means of any but 
the top ten |*-r cent of the j'reple. though 
some of the middle clarj parents make great 
socriftcea to pend Ihetr chtldien to inmi 
There Is thus segregation in education itselt 
—the minority ot private, fre-charglng. bet- 
ter schools meeting the needs of the upper 
cl.iises and the vast bulk of free, publicly 
maintained, but poor schools being utilized 
by the rest. What h worse, lids segregation 
is increasing an-! tending to widen the gulf 
between the classes and the masses. 

1.37. This Is one of the major weaknesses 
of the existing educational system. Instead 
of trying to provide good education to all 
children, or at -least to all the able children 
from every stratum of sociely, it is available 
to a small minority which is usually select- 
ed not on the basis of talent, but on the 
basis of its capacity to pay fees. The identi- 
fication and development of the total nation- 
al pool of ability is greatly hampered. 
The position is thus undemocratic and incon- 
sistent with the ideal of an egalitarian 
society. The children of the masses are com- 
pelled to receive sub-standard education 
and, as the programme of scholarships Is 
not very large, sometimes even the ablest 
among them are unable to find access to 
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ar-.U In all achooli ard provfc 
tent a rcaaonablc proper t!« 
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— in which no tuition fee will 

cliargcd; and 

— which would meet the needa o| 

overage parrnt so that he woult 
ordinarily feel the reed to sene 
children to expensive school 
side the system. 

Such on educational system has fcr 
tance been built up in the USSR and i* 
of the major factors which has contn-' 
to its progress. It has also been deveW 
in different forms and to varying extent 8 
other nations like the USA, France 
Scandinavian countries. The traaih L 
English system has been different and 
allowed good education, under private F-3 
gement, to be largely reserved for those 
have the capacity to pay the noc £5 
fees. But recently, the so-called 
Schools have come in for strong 
in England Itself and it is not unlike*? . 
a radical change may be initiated to m 
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them more democratic. A somewhat similar 
system was transplanted in India by Britisn 
administrators and we have clung to it so 
long because it happened to be in tune with 
the traditional hierarchical structure of our 
society. Whatever its past history may be, 
such a system has no valid place in the new 
democratic and socialistic society we desire 
to create. We examine more fully elsewhere 
how this programme can be implemented. 

1.39. Social and National Service. The 
present educational system, as we have men- 
tioned earlier, is also responsible for increas- 
ing the deplorable gulf between the edu- 
cated and the uneducated classes, between 
the intelligentsia and the masses. The intel- 
ligentsia should try to become a real service- 
group striving to uplift the masses and re- 
sist the tenyptation. to become a parasitical 
group living for itself and perpetuating its 
own privileged position. Our traditional 
‘elite* as a whole — with some noble excep- 
tions — had no close ties with the masses and 
the new ‘elite' created by modern education 
also remained largely aloof from the peo- 
ple, except during the struggle for freedom 
under Mahatma Gandhi when he was able 
to inspire large numbers of educated and 
even well-to-do persons to identify them- 
selves with the interests of the masses and 
the country as a whole. But when the strug- 
gle for freedom came to an end with the 
attainment of Independence, they have again 
tended to move away from the people. This 
is a great danger and with a view to meet- 
ing it, suitable programmes to help in the 
evolution of a well-knit and united nation 
have to be devised. 

1.40 For this purpose, we recommend 
that some form of social and national ser- 
vice should be made obligatory for all stu- 
dents and should 'form an integral part of 
education at all' stages. This can become 
an instrument to build character, i improve 
discipline, inculcate a faith in the dignity 
of manual labour and develop a sense -of 
social responsibility. - . ’ ■ , . , > 

, 1.41. Programmes of * social and national 
service can be organized in one of two ways: 
they can either be carried out occasionally 
on a -part-time basis during the period of 
education, or organized as a period of full- 
time service in addition to the present period 
of education. The second approach was 
recommended by the National Service Com- 
mittee appointed under the chairmanship 
of Dr. C. D. Deshmukh. It was suggested 
that national service should be a full-time 
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programme of nine to twelve months for 
all young persons (except for those allow- 
ed deferment on valid academic - or other 
grounds) passing out of higher secondary 
schools or the. pre- university course, and 
before entering employment or the univer- 
sity. The programme was to include some 
military training, social service, manual 
labour and general education. These pro- 
posals have not been adopted so far; nor 
have the public reactions to them been very 
favourable. Instead, at the time of the 
national emergency (1962), the scheme of 
compulsory National Cadet Corps (NCC) 
was introduced at the university stage. 

1:42. About the same time, the Ministry 
ot Education sponsored a study of national 
service in several countries including- Yu- 
goslavia; Czechoslovakia, Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, England, the USA, Japan and 
the Phlllipines. The report of this study 
has been published under the title Nation- 
al Service for ‘ Youth. Apart from discus- 
sing the salient features of such service in 
different countries, it made a number of 
recommendations about what could be done 
in India to develop a practicable scheme. It 
did not. favour the introduction of compul- 
sion, which has not been tried or favoured 
in any of these countries, but recommended 
that national or social service should be 
introduced, at least to begin with, on a 
voluntary basis and extended as widely as 
possible and that it should provide a rich 
and varied programme of activities which 
will make an imaginative approach to 
youth. We believe that it would be more 
lealistic and practicable to introduce the 
idea of social or national service broadly 
on the lines recommended in this study. 

1.43. Instead of adding one year to the 
total span of education for the purpose, a 
more feasible plan may be to develop, as 
an integral part of education, a programme 
which would run concurrently with acade- 
mic studies in -school and college. The 
programme should begin from the upper 
primary stage and continue up to the uni- 
versity so that the right ’ attitudes are de- 
veloped from an early age and every young 
person is ultimately brought within its 
ambit. 

1.44. There are two main forms in which 
such service can be organized: 

— encouraging and enabling students 
to participate in community ‘living 
on the school or college campus; 
and 
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I Ollrrr, Every r-tlucslh-nal fn«*ftci'>n 
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pMr In M Am! help in tir^ar.itin^ u Yad-uu 
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the coUrgr*. in the Ixv.iel anJ rn lh« play, 
ground* For Irutancr, Inttrad «.f titihainr 
servnnta anti hired labour fer educational 
Institutions and their hnslel*. it i» j*wsiblr 
to have mucJt of Hie work don* by itmfrntt. 
not primarily to rave money, but to provi !<• 
valuable experience. Japan lu»» followed 
this practice? In her national system fttvl 
many schools in India (Including <nm<- 
schools for well-to-do children) ore a!u» 
doing so to some extent. This type cf 
work-experience would cultivate in stu- 
dents habits of work am! n sense of the dig- 
nity of labour. If this it done on a nation- 
wide scale, it will Incidentally effect some 
saving in expenditure which could be uti- 
lized for providing certain basic omemtin 
for students. The training institutions (or 
basic teachers have tried to develop such 
traditions of community living by eliminat- 
ing the use of servants to a large extent. We 
recommend that this pattern of hostel life 
should be Introduced In all schools and 
colleges so far os possible. The practice of 
making self-help and manual work a part of 
the daily life and training In all types of 
educational institutions— as was the case in 
many of the old Ashrams and Academies— 
would yield good educational results. We 
cannot totally recreate the conditions of the 
past in our educational institutions; hut we 
can certainly profit from the useful elements 
in past experience. 
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promoting g-yvf jchonl-communh; 
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rommer I that aho-it ren days » pets' 
(r>r ft total of 20 days at the Icw« 
trendin' stag- and 20 days #*. tr.r 
hich-r rrcortda-y stag-) may fce 
fully devoted to such programme* 
Where this Is r.ot ponibte, IS should 
b-- obligatory* on the students to par- 
ticipate In the Labour Servlet 

Camps for secondary school 

students to be organized by the 

State Education Departments on t 
district basis. The programme 1* 

discus ssd more fully r he where.’ 

(3) Similarly, it should be obligatory 
on every college student, before be 
is awarded hi» first degree, to put 
in at least CO days of national ser- 
vice in one to three stretches. Each 
college should develop its own aP - 
propriate programme suited to it* 
objectives, its resources and the 
age and competence of its students. 
Participation in Labour and Social 
Welfare Camps or the NCC should 
also be regarded as alternative 
forms of such service. 


1.46. Participation In Programmes of 
Community Development. In addition to 
these institutional programmes, it is essen- 
tial to make participation in meaningful 
programmes of community service an integ- 
ral part of all education from the primary 
to the undergraduate stage. Such partici- 
pation can help to create positive attitudes 
towards social service and develop closer 
ties between the- educated persons end the 
rest of the people. It can also help in build- 
ing up a sense of social purpose and self- 
confidence and give students a sense of 


1.48. The NCC programme, which h* 5 
been made compulsory at the university 
stage during the last three years has shown 
some good results. It has possibilities 0‘ 
promoting national development by build- 
ing up closer ties between the people ana 
the defence sendees. It also helps to lessee 
the difference between the so-called ‘mar- 
tial’ and other classes and inculcates the 
idea of the defence of freedom amongst all 
classes of people. As it has been started 
comparatively recently, we think — and the 
NCC, authorities have also pressed this 
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: point — that it should be continued on. its 
present basis for some time longer, say, till 
the end of the fourth five year plan. We 
! I would, however, recommend to the authori- 
ties concerned to explore the possibility of 
■ organizing this training, not throughout 
’■the period of three years as at present, but 
<1 in a concentrated and whole-time pro- 
- gramme spread over about 60 days which, 

1 as stated earlier, could be completed by 
students in one to three stretches accord- 

; ing to their convenience. As alternative 
•I forms of social service come into being, 
f NCC should be made voluntary, leaving 
s’ithe students free to opt for it or any other 
js form of social service provided. 

f t 1.49. Evolution of a Language Policy. 
'[The development of a proper language 
> policy can. also assist materially in social 
^and national integration. Of the many 
T . problems which the country has faced since 
'j independence, the language question has 
” been one of the most complex and intracta- 
", ble and it still continues to be so. Its early 
■l and satisfactory solution is imperative for a 
^ variety of reasons, educational, cultural and 
political. 

£ 1.50. Development of Modern Indian 

•^Languages, It is hardly necessary to em- 

2 phasize that the development of the Indian 
r; languages is both urgent and essential for 
0 the development of the Indian people and 

as a way of bringing together the elite and 
p the masses. It can make scientific and tech- 
s'* meal knowledge more easily accessible to 
(4 people in their own languages and thus help 
^ not only in the progress of industrialization 
-J but also in the wider dissemination . of 
^science and the scientific outlook. Energetic 
action is needed to produce books and lite- 
ji raturc, particularly scientific and tecnnical, 
in the regional languages. This should be 
( * regarded as a specific and imperative res- 
f J ponsibihty of the universities: and the 
, UGC should provide general guidance and 
allot adequate funds for the programme. 

1 ) 1 51. Medium of Education at School and 

College. The development of the modern 
Indian languages is inevtncablv linked 
rj with the place given to them in the educa- 
tional system, specially at the university 
stage- The medium selected should enable 
V'j students to acquire knowledge with faci- 
lity, to express themselves with clarity and 
r, to think with precision and vigour. From 
this point of view, the claims of the mother- 
5 tongve are pre-eminent About thirty years 
Yj ? C<3. delivering the convocation address r.f 
y the Calcutta University, Rabindra h'ath 
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Tagore had expressed his views in this 
matter in no uncertain terms: 

In no county in the world, except India, is to 
be seen this divorce of the language of education 
from the language of the pupil. Full hundred 
years have not elapsed since Japan took its ini- 
tiation into Western culture. At the outset she 
had to take recourse to textbooks written in for- 
eign languages, but from the very first, her ob- 
jective had been to arrive at the stage of ranging 
freely over the subjects of study in the language 
of the country. It was because Japan had re- 
cognized the need of such studies, not as an 
ornament for a select section of her citizens, but 
for giving cower and culture to all of them, that 
she deemed it to be of prime importance to make 
them universally available to her people. And 
in this effort of Japan to gain proficiency tn the 
Western arts and sciences, which were to give 
her the means of self-defence against the pre- 
datory cupidity of foreign powers, to qualify her 
lo fake an honoured place in the comitv of 
rations. wo trouble or expense was spared. Least 
of all was there the miserlv folly of keeping 
such learning out of easy reach, within the con- 
fines of a foreign language 

Learning through a foreign medium com- 
pels the students to concentrate on cram- 
ming instead of mastering the subject 
matter.' Moreover, as a matter of sound 
educational policy the medium of educa- 
tion in school and higher education shoutd 
generally be the same. Prior to 1937, the 
position was at least consistent. English was 
the medium both in the upp«r stages of 
school and in college education. As we 
have rightly adopted th» regional lan- 
guages as the media of education at the 
school stage, it follows that we should adopt 
them increasingly at the higher stage also. 

1.52. This proposal has also been sup- 
ported strongly as a measure to promote 
social and national integration. The Emo- 
tional Integration Committee was of the 
view that the use of regional languages as 
media of education from the lowest to the 
highest stage of education was a matter of 
'profound importance for national integra- 
tion*. This was supported by the National 
Integration Council (June 1962) which said: 
Th“ change in the medium cf instruction 
is justified not so much by cultural or poli- 
tical sentiments as on the very important 
academic consideration cf facilitating grasp 
and understanding of the subject-matter. 
Further. India’s university men will be 
unable to make their maximum possible con- 
tribution to the advancement of learning 
generally, and science and technology in 
oarticular, unless there is a continuous 
means of communication in the shape of 
the regional languages between its masses. 
Its artisans and technicians and its univer- 
sity men The development of the talent 
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talent in tli** enmity trill »|tn. in th« *-;«-*■ 
nf the Council, b' t» tardM ur.l^n n* ,v if«1 
language* »tr rmr! .• «-d ft* ««•»!.* ri in* 
Klnicilnn «l th- «r,hpn,{v »•#£*■* V,v 
generally am- uith ih-*- 

I.M. It ha* hr-n *.*m»llmr« »fgs»* I that 
ihrrr friinuld I** a «ln-V m-rfnim of *• f,i*»- 
lion »t lh<* tmlvrrdlv v.ige— En-luh (-«- 
111 - time being, to h- ultir" »:*• ! v «-:* ! 

by ] I inrlt— -«>n ih»* gimm! that it wml l pf,- 
rooto mobility of |«r|uT» nr, | «iulrp;» 
from on- part of th* cmintiy t n another, 
provide for ra*v c—nnunlMliftn 
academic find pniftitionaj men and admin* 
Istrator*. further Intellectual rs-op-ratum 
aynnnftit the univroltlr* nr.-I help in other 
ways in developing 3 corporate jni-'leeiua! 
life In the country. V.V »tr inclin'd t». 
think, cm n balance of cnr.MjrrjJier.i that 
this solution it not fraoblr. In practice. U 
will probably mean the indefinite con- 
tinuance of English »i the only medium of 
education in higher education, a develop- 
ment that wt* cannot support in the larger 
interests of the country. The adoption of 
Hindi ns n common medium of education In 
nil parts of India i* not po^iblo for some 
years to come and. in non-Hindi areas, U 
will still have some of the disadvantages 
nssocialed with the use of a foreign medium 
and is likely to bo resisted. It would, 
therefore, be unwise to strive to reverse the 
present trend for the adoption of the re- 
gional languages ns media of education at 
the university stage and to insist on the 
use of a common medium in higher educa- 
tion throughout the country’. 

1.54. To sum up: , 

(1) We arc convinced of the advan- 
tages of education through the 
regional languages. We regard the 
development of regional languages 

' - as vital to the general progress of 
’'the country, and gs an important 
step towards the improvement of 

1 ’ quality in education. To avoid any 

misunderstanding we would em- 
phasize that this does not mean the 
■ • shutting out of English, or other 
' ' ’ world languages.- In fact we will 
' profit from these languages all the 
more when our education ’becomes 
more effective and useful. 

(2) In view of the importance of the’ 
problem, we suggest that the UGC 
and the universities carefully work 
out a feasible programme suitable 
for each university or group of uni- 

. , versifies. The, change-over should 
take place as early as possible and, 
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(41 V.V rrtr»>«5fslre that vtltabl* safe* 
guards would have to b- d-rvh-d. if 
th- transitional stag*, to pr«we~ 
any I >wrrfp.f of sMRdanls durl“- 
the proems ef char grower bccacsc 
of IfUd-'-juatr preparation. In U< 
the dcjirabtlitv and sueecst of l h “ 
chang- should b’ Judgetl in terra* 
of th- contribution it makes to m* 
Ing thr oualitr of education. Ba*- 
eaution should not b-r equated W 
delay or procraitination. It 15 
meaningful only if it Is part of * 
policy of determined, delibera- 
nnd vigorous action. 


1.55. There will, however.. b<* cni intpcf* 
tant exception to this general rule, nameu' 
all-India institutions which admit, in con* 
sidcrable numbers, students from differs* 
parts of the country. These now; use En* 
glish ns the medium of education, wbK® 
should continue undisturbed for tbe 
being. A change-over to Hindi may be con- 
sidered in due course provided two con^" 
tions are fulfilled. The first is the effector* 
development of Hindi as a medium of e*j" 
cation at this level. This is a matter whicn 
can be left to the UGC and the institution 
concerned to decide. The second is r 
equally important political considerate 
that, in such a change-over, the chance* 
of students from non-Hindi areas shoo* 
not be adversely affected and that the prj£ 
posal should have the support of the non- 
Hindi States. The latter principle has be* , 
already conceded by the Governtne nt ® 
India even in th*» larger sphere of the*® 
of Hindi in official communications betwee 
the States and the Centre. 
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6. Simultaneously, it is necessary to 
; the regional'! ‘languages the official 
lages of the regions concerned as early 
>ssible so that higher services are not 
c<o barred to those who study in the 
nal medium: 'The acceptance of 'the 
rial ilahguages as .'media at the uni- 
y is'much -more 'likely when good em- 
wnt which now depends largely on a 
ledge .of English and 'is 'more'- easily 
to students who have studied through 
sh, becomes available to .those who 
studied through the regional medium, 
light also add here that, though Urdu 
a regional language in the ordinary 
of the word; it has an all-India signi- 
e since it is sooken by certain sections 
people in different parts of the coun- 
Due encouragement must be given to 
all stages not only because of this 
ar character but also because of its 
links with the official language, Hindi. 

, Channels of , International Com- 
alion. The introduction of the re- 
languages as media of education 
1 not be interpreted to mean under- 
the importance of English in the unl- 
r. For a successful comoletion of the 
egree course, a student should Dossess 
equate command over English, be 
o, express himself in it with reason- 
asp and felicity, understand lectures 
md avail, himself of its literature 
ore. adequate emoharis will have to 
i on its study as a language right 
h« school <*aee. English *houM be 
>st useful ‘library language’ in higher 
ion and our most significant window 
world. It is also .important to en- 
e the study of other foreign lan- 
on a more ■ extensive scale for a 
of academic and practical purposes 
i has a special significance for the 
>f science »nd ♦«*chnntow in t*»e pre- 
lay world. 1 In addition. French. 
i. Japanese Spanish and Chinese ar« 
mt world languages of communlca- 
d for acouiring knowledge and cul- 
tfe recommend that all universities, 
elected 'collects, and also a small 
ion of carefully selected schools 
provide for the t®achlrv* of these 
;es.- The knowledge -of - another 
lancusw* (especially -Russian) * b*- 
iffli«h should b* a reouirement for a 
le degree, and in certain subjects. 
t the Master's degree. 

Ihe country will need. In increasing 


numbers, a small but extremely proficient 
group of persons in important foreign lan- 
guages and their' literature. From tthis 
point of r.view, it AvouId.be necessary to 
establish a few schools which will .begin 
teaching, right from an early age, impor- 
tant foreign languages referred to above and 
use them also as media of education. ■ The 
admission to these schools should be on a 
selective basis and there should be! an ade- 
quate provision of scholarships. 1 " 

1.59.. It would be an important step to- 
wards the. general development of higher 
education, and also towards international co- 
operation and understanding, il there were 
established a small number of institutions, 
at university level, with some of the im- 
portant ‘world languages’ as media of edu- 
cation. A beginning has already been made 
with the Institute of Russian Studies at 
New Delhi, It would be desirable to set up, 
during the fourth plan, institutions on 
somewhat similar lines in German, French. 
Spanish and Japanese languages. We could 
also establish one or two more institutions 
in Russian. The institutions will have to 
be largely residential. It will be. an advan- 
tage to have them as .constituent units of 
universities in their neighbourhood. 

1.60. Channels of Internal Communica- 
tion. Hindi (or any other Indian language 
for that matter) must be greatly developed 
and enriched before it can attain the status 
of a library language, that is, a language 
which can serve as a vehicle for acquiring 
a substantial part of the current and rapid- 
ly expanding stock of world . knowledge. 
This has to be taken into account fully in 
determining our language policy. This im- 
plies, as stated earlier, that every graduate 
will need to acquire a reasonable profi- 
ciency in a library language, which will 
be English for most students. It- will thus 
serve as a Jink-language in higher educa- 
tion for academic work and intellectual 
inter-communication. 

. 1.61. It is, however, equally obvious that 
English cannot serve as the link-language 
for the majority of our people. It is only 
Hindi which can and should take this place 
in due course. As it is the official language 
of the Union and the link-language of the 
people, all measures should be adopted to 
spread tt In - the non-Hindi areas- The 
success of this programme will largely 
deoend on the extent to which it is 
voluntarily accepted by the people of these 
areas. We. were interested to know that 
in the Kerala University, where students 
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6 . Simultaneously, it ist necessary to 
• the regional' ’’languages the official 
lages of the regions concerned as early 
>ssible so that higher services are not 
■cto barred to those who study in the 
oal medium; 'The acceptance of 'the 
oal ^languages as ."media at the" uni- 
y is much more likely when good em- 
lent which now depends largely on a 
ledge. of English and is "more " easily 
to students who have studied through 
sh, becomes available to .those who 
studied through the regional medium, 
light also add here that, though Urdu 
a regional language in the ordinary 
of the word, it has an all-India signi- 
3 since it is sooken by certain sections 
people in different parts of the coun- 
Due encouragement must be given to 
all stages not only because of this 
ar character * but also because of its 
links with the official language, Hindi. 
Channels of , International Com- 
ation. The introduction of the re- 
lanpuages as media of education 
not be interpreted to mean under- 
the importance of English in the unl- 
'■ For a successful completion of the 
?gree course, a student should possess 
jquatc command over English, be 

0 express himself in it with reason- 
ase and felicity, understand lectures 
md avail himself of Its literature 
ore. adequate emoha'is will have to 

1 on its study as a language right 
he school «*atre- English should be 
»st useful ‘libTarv language' in higher 
ion and our most significant window 

world. It is also .important to cn- 
e the study of other foreign Ian- 
on a more - extensive male for a 
of academic and practical purposes 
i has a special significance • for the 

>f science end ♦echnolntw in t>-e nn»- 

lay world.* In addition. French. 
3. Jananese. Spanish and Chinese ar* 
mt world languages of communlea- 
d for acouiring knowledge and cul- 
tVV recommend that all universities, 
elected colleges and 1 alco a small 
Ion of carefully selected schools 
provide {or the t*achlrm of these 
;es. The knowledge of another 
laneuaw fecpociallv Ru^ian) b*'- 
3gli'h should b« * reaulrement for a 
le derreg, and in certain subjects, 
r the Master's degree. 

fhe country will need, in increasing 


numbers, a small buf • extremely proficient 
group of persons. in important foreign lan- 
guages and their ' -literature. From this 
point of rview, it would-be necessary to 
establish a few schools which will -begin 
teaching, right from an early age, impor- 
tant foreign languages referred to above and 
use them also as media of education. The 
admission to these schools should be on a 
selective basis and there should be an ade- 
quate provision of scholarships. 

1.59. It would be an important step to- 
wards the general development of higher 
education, and also towards international co- 
operation and understanding, if there were 
established a small number of institutions, 
at university level, with some of the im- 
portant ‘world languages’ as media of edu- 
cation. A beginning has already been made 
with the Institute of Russian Studies at 
New Delhi. It would be desirable to set up, 
during the fourth plan, institutions on 
somewhat similar lines in German, French. 
Spanish and Japanese languages. We could 
also establish one or two more institutions 
In Russian. The institutions will have to 
be largely residential. It will be an advan- 
tage to have them as constituent units of 
universities in their neighbourhood 
- 1.60. Channels of Internal Communica- 
tion. Hindi (or any other Indian language 
for that matter) must be greatly developed 
and enriched before it can attain the status 
of a library language, that is, a language 
which can serve as a vehicle for acquiring 
a substantial part of the current and rapid- 
ly expanding stock of world knowledge. 
This has to be taken into account fully in 
determining our language policy. This Im- 
plies, as stated earlier, that every graduate 
will need to acquire a reasonable profi- 
ciency in a library language, which will 
be English for most students. It will, thus 
serve as a link-language in higher educa- 
tion for academic work and intellectual 
inter-communication. 

1.61. It is, however, equally obvious that 
English cannot serve as the link-language 
for the majority of our people. It is only 
Hindi which can and should take this place 
in due course- As it is the official language 
of the Union and the link-language of the 
people, all measures should be adopted to 
spread It In - the non-Hindi areas- The 
success of this programme will largely 
depend on the extent to which It is 
voluntarily accepted by the people of these 
areas. We were interested to know that 
in the Ketala University, where students 
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n the country will also, in the view 
Council, t >2 retarded unless regional 
ges are employed as media of in- 
>n at the university stage’. We 
lly agree with these observations. 

It has been sometimes argued that 
hould be a single medium of educa- 
; the university stage— English for 
ie being, to be ultimately substituted 
di — on the ground that it would pro- 
mobility of teachers and students 
me part of the country to another, 
; for easy communication between 
lie and professional men and admin- 
:s, further intellectual cooperation 
3 t the universities and help in other 
n developing a corporate intellectual 
the country. We are inclined lo 
on a balance of considerations, that 
lution is not feasible. In practice, it 
jrobably mean the indefinite con- 
:e of English as the only medium of 
ion in higher education, a develop- 
;hat we cannot support in the larger 
ts of the country. The adoption of 
as a common medium of education in 
ts of India is not possible for some 
to come and, in non-Hindi areas. It 
•ill have some of the disadvantages 
ted with the use of a foreign medium 
likely to be resisted. It would, 
ire be unwise to strive to reverse the 
t trend for the adoption of the rc- 
languagcs ns media of education at 
ilversltv stage and to insist on the 
s common medium in higher eduen- 
iroughout the country. 

To sum up. 

) \Ve are convinced of the advarv- 
t*r~> of education through the 
regional languages- We regard the 
development of rrtional language* 
*s vital to the general rrogre« of 
the country. *nd O'* fnport.nt 
s*ep towards the rnirp-rmeti r of 

-A <** IT'.I tto 
or .-h.r 

Urru«e-t tr. ted *-e *- 

5 'Z l lTv. 

11 -re rfert w ant v* - 
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in any case, within about ten years, 
since the problem will only become 
more complex and difficult wilft 
the passage of time.’ A large' pro- 
gramme of producing the needed 
literature in the Indian languages 
will have to be undertaken; and 
adequate arrangements will' have 
to be made for the training and re- 
training of teachers. 1 •' 1 1 

(3) What is required is to formulate a 
clear policy, to express it in unam- 
biguous terms, ana to follow it up 
with firm, bold and imaginative 
action. We should avoid a policy 
of drift which will only be harm- 
ful. Nor should we get involved in 
the vicious circle of ‘no production 
because no demand’ and 'no de- 
mand because no production’. 

(4) We recognize that suitable safe- 
guards would have to be devised, » 
the transitional stage, to prevent 
any lowering of. standards during 
the process of change-over because 
of inadequate preparation. In Ja« 
the desirability and success of tnc 
change should be judged In term* 
of the contribution it makes to rac- 
ing the -quality of education. But 
caution should not be equated » 
delay or procrastination. It ** 
meaningful only If It Is part of 4 
policy of determined, oeliber 81 ' 
and vigorous action. 

1.55. There will, however, be one impuf* 
tant exception to this general rule, namely- 
all-India institutions which admit, In cO* 1 ’ 
sfderablc numbers, ttudents. from differed 
parts of the country. These now use E> 
gtish as the medium of education v/bica 
should continue undisturbed for the thh 8 
being A change-over to Hindi may be eor 
sidered in due cours- provided two mfld!- 

“"V" ,u ! fJl r;, "r,, , 5tt?3i5S« 

Hindi os a ed li- 
ra Hon «t this level Th,s ° l fit 

ran i'-ft to f f oo , ^.m^ttcr sshlc- 
wm-J u, d~r- .v V. R : J tfie institution’ 
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ite basis designed to break down regional 
linguistic barriers. , It would further be 
;essary to establish and maintain 3ll*India 
■UtUtiom which will admit students from 
rerent parts of the country. Faith in the 
ane would involve an attempt, as a 
the course la citizenship, - to bring - home 
, the students the principles , of , the 
mUtation, 1 the '.great ‘human- -values 
erred to in its preamble, the nature of the 
mocratitr and socialistic society which we 
sire, to create ‘and the five -year plans of 
tional development 'At the higher stages 
education the students should learn to 
;ess the value of modem movements and 
adencles so that they may team which of 
em can and should be usefully assimilated 
to our culture- We should, however, take 
re to avoid identifying all 'modern’ with 
estern' values. 

l. 67. Education; for International Under- 
finding. There - is mo essential contradic- 

m, as we have pointed out earlier, between 
is objective and the development of .Inter- 
lUonal understanding for the 'one-world* 
wards which we’are moving. ■ On' the 
hole, textbooks used in national : school 
'stems perhaps contain fewer untrue or hos- 
le remarks about other countries than they 
:d In the past, 1 thanks partly to the work 
! UNESCO, under whose auspices multi- 
ational and bi-national efforts have been 
iade for their revision. The sins are more 
ften now of omission than of active com- 
ussion. We should, however, guard cur- 
sives against this also, for ignorance is often 
ot less dangerous , than hostility. Our 
Indies in the humanities and social sciences 
hould be so oriented that, while helping 
tudents to become good and active citizens 
f their 'own country, they will also enable 
hem' to acquire a knowledge and under- 
tanding of the, essential 'features of the 
utside world,- particularly of our neigh- 
ouring and Afro- Asian countries. Indian 
ulture has had a strong and honourable 
radition of international understanding, of 
'aluing, on the whole with an open mind, 
he contributions of different countries! and 
aces to 'human civilization. For this pur- 
lose,- the_fact, that she is a country with 
tiatiy communities but of one common citl- 
fenship should actually prove to be an 
idvantage. The constitution of UNESCO 
.peaks of .The fruitful diversity of the cul- 
lures of mankind’. If through the schools 
ind universities, a person Teams to - appre- 
ciate 1 the basic rightness of that phrase in 
his own federal and multi-community 
country, he is lees likely to forget it on the 
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international-, plane where- he deals v I with 
persons' belonging to . different . nations -but 
enjoying equal membership, in the commu- 
nity of mankind. -.The programme ot social 
and mational .integration which will. mini- 
mize the internal barriers and 'suspicions 
•which exist today will not only be a national 
gain, - but' may even; make ‘an 1 impaction 
'international ’ relations • and - International 
situation as a -whole.- This was one of’,the 
’ great , inspirations, ot Jawahaxlal Nehru’s 
■policy, .v 

! —1.68/ Democratic Values. -In this context, 
'special emphasis has to' be J ‘ laid -on the 
‘development of values such ° aa 1 a' 1 sc lent ific 
temper of mind, - tolerance, respect for the 
'cUuure'oi oiner ‘national groups, etc.,' which 
will enable us to adopt democracy; not only 
as a torm of government, ‘but also as a way 
;ol hfe. As stated earlier,, the population of 
^ India consists of persons who 'profess differ- 
‘renr religions, -speak; different’ . languages, 
belong to different races, castes, classed and 
‘communities. It is precisely in such d 'situa- 
tion*' that'. democracy can make its‘;most 
significant, contribution! ,. A healthy develop- 
ment Tof democratic trends will help to 
isoflen the impact of this division into social, 
.economic and. cultural groups. The task is 
admittedly difficult; .but it can convert the 
differences” of .language, cultural pattern, 
religion, etc., into. tne -warp and wool of a 
.very rich and rewarding social and cultural 
■ life. . The problem of national integration 
is essentially one of harmonizing such differ- 
ences, of enabling different elements of ,the 
population- to -live peacefully and coopera- 
tively and to utilize their .varied , gifts for 
the enrichment of the national* life as a 
•whole. We have, to cultivate a spirit' of 
'large-hearted tolerance, of ’mutual, give ana 
take, of the appreciation of -ways in which 
'people differ from one another. ..This Is a 
( .very exacting ‘experiment in living’ that we 
have launched and no”education will be 
i worthwhile if the ‘educated mind is unable 
, to respond to this situation, with' intelligence 
‘ and'imagination.' ‘ r .. i~ 

- - J . 1 Education and’ Modernization I u - " _ ' 

• -■ 1.69. We have already stated that the most 
. distinctive feature of a modern society, in 
contrast with a traditional one, . Is in Its 
; adoption of a science-based technology. ' It 
is this which has helped such societies to 
-increase their production so spectacularly. 
It may be pointed out, however, that srience- 
. based technology has other important impli- 
cations for social and cultural life and it 
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cultivated. At present, it consists . predo- 
minantly of the white-collared professions 
and students ‘ol -humanities, while the pro- 
portion of , scientists and technical, workers 
m its ranks is quite small. ,To achieve this, 
greater emphasis must be' placed, as. we 
have argued earlier, on vocational subjects, 
science education, and research. Its average 
level of competence is not at all satisfac- 
tory, due mainly to inadequate 'standards 
maintained in the universities. "This is 
damaging' to -Indian academic ;iife' J and 'its 
reputation. < In order 'to change this situa- 
tion radically, "it 'will be necessary to 
establish' a few ’major’ universities in the 
country Which attain standards comparable 
to the' best, in any part of the world, and 
which ".will gradually spread their influence 
to others. This 'is one of the basic reforms 
needed -’in * our .system of • higher 
education 1 , ,\i , • > • - - „ 


Social, Moral ahd Spiritual- Values '• 
r . ’1.74.’ Modernization does not mean— least 
of all in ,our national situation— a > refusal 
to 'recognize the importance of or 5 to incul- 
cate necessary -moral and spiritual values 
and self-discipline. . Modernization, if it is 
to be a,, Jiving force, must derive its 
strength from the strength of . the spirit. 
Modernization aims, amongst other things, 
at creating an economy of plenty which 
will offer to every individual a larger way 
of life and a wider , variety of choices. 
While this freedom to choose has its own 
advantages, it also means; that the future 
of society will depend increasingly upon 
the type of choice each .individual makes. 
This would , - naturally- depend '. upon his 
motivation and sense of values, lor he might 
make the choice, either with reference en- 
tirely to his own personal satisfaction or 
,in a spirit of service to the community and 
.to further the common good. The expand- 
.ing . knowledge and . the growing ; power 
which "it places at the disposal of modem 
society must, therefore, . be combined with 
the strengthening and deepening ‘ of , the 
sense of social responsibility and a keener 
appreciation Of moral and spiritual 'values, 
.while a combination of , ignorance with 
goodness may be futile, that of knowledge 
'with a lack of , essential values may be 
.dangerous. The. weakening of social . .and 
moral values in '{he younger generation is 
'creating many serious social and ethical 
conflicts in .western societies and there is 
‘already a desire among some great western 
thinkers to balance the ' knowledge and 
'skills which science and technology bring 


with the values and , insights associated 
with ethics and religion at its .best, viz., a 
search for the knowledge of the self, of the 
meaning of life, of the relationship of man 
to . other i human -beings and - to the ulti- 
mate reality. In , the- situation that is de- 
veloping it ' is .equally Important for us 
to .> give- a proper value-orientation to our 
educational system, i 

' 1.75.'' It is not our purpose to enumerate a 
list of values to be inculcated. What we 
would like to emphasize is the need to pay 
attention to the, inculcation of right values 
in the, students at all stages of education. 
We are happy. to, note that an awareness of 
this -responsibility has; been growing since 
independence. , The University .Education 
Commission (1948) considered both its phi- 
losophical and practical aspects and made 
certain valuable proposals for reform. How- 
ever, . except, in a small number of institu- 
tions, they were'not implemented. In 1959 
the Central Advisory t Board of Education 
appointed a. special committee on Religious 
and Moral i Instruction (the Sri Prakasa 
Committee),. The Report of this Committee 
has been before the country for. live years, 
but response from educational institutions 
has .been neither active nor enthusiastic. 
This is having a very undesirable effect on 
the character of the rising generation. It 
has, therefore, become necessary and urgent 
to adopt active measures to give a value- 
orientation to education. From this point of 
view, we make the following recommenda- 
tions:' • • - 

. (1) The Central and State Governments 
: should adopt measures to Introduce 
education in moral, social and splri- 

- \ . tual values in all institutions under 

.. their .direct control on the lines re- 
; commended by the University Edu- 
j. .cation Commission on. religious and 

- ; . moral instruction. 

1 - (2) The privately managed institutions 
' "should- also be expected to follow 
• - suit 

: (3) Apart from education in such values 
; , being made an integral part of 

' •, school programmes generally, some 

periods should be set opart in the 
time-table for this purpose. They 
should be taken, not by specially 
recruited teachers but by general 
teachers, preferably from different 
communities, considered suitable 
for the purpose. It should be one of 
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Involves fundamental social find cultural 
chnnges which arc broadly described at 
'mod cm Ira lion'. We shall briefly d.wtm 
the Impact of this modernization on prtv 
grnmmca of educational reconstruction. 

1.70. TIic Explosion of Knowledge. 
There has been n great explosion of know- 
ledge during the last few decades. In a 
traditional society, the stock of knowledge 
Is limited and grows slowly so that the main 
aim of education Is Interpreted to be Its 
preservation. In n modern society, on the 
other hand, the stock of knowledge Is far 
greater and the pace of Its growth Is In* 
llnitcly quicker. One of the main tasks of 
education in a modem society, Is to keep 
pace with this advance in knowledge. In 
such n society, knowledge Inevitably erases 
to be something to be received passively; Jt 
Is something to be‘ actively discovered. If 
this Is rightly understood, It would Involve 
a revolution In traditional education where 
’to know* has come to mean 'to know by 
heart*, where respect for all inherited 
knowledge is assiduously ■ cultivated and 
where the assimilative faculties tend to be 
emphasized to the neglect of the critical and 
creative ones. * In India, as in other countries 
where similar conditions prevail, this would 
•require, among other things, a new approach 
to the objectives and methods of education 
and changes in the training of teachers. Un- 
less they are trained in new ways of teach- 
ing and learning, the students in schools and 
•colleges will not be able to receive the type 
-of education needed for-the new society. 

1.71/ Rapid Social Change. Another fea- 
’ture of, a modern society is the quick 
, almost - breath-taking rate at which social' 
'change takes place/ , In a traditional society, 
"change -is, so, slow that .the conservatism of 
'the educational system does comparatively 
1 little harm.'. In > modern society,' on the 
'other hand,' change is so rapid that- the 
'school' must always' be alert, if it is to keep 
-abreast of significant 'changes. 1 'There is. 
'therefore,' an imperative need for adopting 
-a dynamic policy in such a situation. An 
educational system which does not conti- 
nually renovate itself, becomes out of date 


j-^fonment, both in quality and quantity. 
d® ve ;°P a jm of education has to be viewed 
-The v "X v -Ttis no longer taken as concem- 
, differently «« “ the impa rting of know- 
.ed primarily ^ l ration of a finished pro- 


efuef, but with the awa 
the development of prt 
tudn and valuer and th 
fS4rnti.il skilly ay inde] 
the capacity to think a 
without which It is not 
responsible member of 

1.71 Need for IJapId t 
aspects of mhdefnizati< 
The first is that once a 
self upon a programmi 
there is no turning bad 
where we can arrest th 
Initial stages, such a c 
the traditional cquilit 
maintained over centuri 
had its obvious disadv; 
built-in redeeming fai 
attempt to create a n c 
turally creates a host o 
economic, cultural and 
I3ut If one tinkers with 
volved or tries , to ' ma 
steps,' If one’s commitr 
lions are half-hearted a 
the new situation may ti 
than the old one. Th' 
these transitional probl< 
rapidly forward and cr 
.bnum, based on the I 
the process of modemiz: 

1.73. Modernization 
Progress. Tlie progress 
will, therefore, be direc 
pace of educational adv 
sure way to modernize q 
education, to produce ed 
citizens and train an adi 
tent intelligentsia. The 
'today is heir to a great 
luriately, however, it is 
•educated society, and tu 
one, it will not be able t 
■and to respond approprii 
challenge^ of national 
take' its rightful place ir 
-nations. The property 
.have so far been able to 
*an d higher -education i 
present— less than ■ 
-entire population? 3*5° 
increased to at I<W . v 

society. Then. T?*" fr oi 

»Wlls and fields" 1 ^ a,so * 
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or the ; development of a de- 
sich tolerance is rated 'as a 
,'c suggest i that t a syllabus 
sen -information about each 
hgions should be included as 
nrsts in citizenship or as part 
'ation to -be introduced in 
ogcsiup to the 'first degree, 
'ght the . fundamental simi- 
rcat religions of the world 
s they place on the cultiva- 
oadly comparable and moral 
ues. It .would be a. great ad- 
' a common course on this 
icts of, the country and coro- 
which t should be . prepared 

I level ‘ ,by„ competent . and 
> available on each religion.' 
urses have been prepared, 'it 
hwhile to' have them scrutl- 

II committee of eminent per- 
to different 'religions to an-' 

ung is ^included" in them to 
■jious .group could take leglti- 


I 1.82. Politically the land is free, but eco- 
nomically she. has a long way to go. The 
elimination of -ignorance and of, grinding 
poverty accumulated over centuries io£ in- 
ertia and exploitation is not an easy task. 
India- today has halt of the total illite- 
rate population of the world. About, fifty 
million of per people, a tenth of the total 
population, live on an yearly income of no 
more than.Rs. 120. .The .problems are grave 
and immense. ,But, this is only one side* of 
the. picture., During, recent, years, great 
strides have been taken towards industriali- 
zation, towards modernization of agricul- 
ture, and to provide better .health and life 
to the people. " ' 


>zed study of science .with -its 
cn-mindedness, tolerance and 
uld inevitably lead to the 
f a more secular outlook, in 
iich we use the word, amongst 
fess different religions. This 
to be carefully and'wisely en- 
-lultaneously,' there is a sense 
"alls between the secular and 
-e tending to break down and 
ir is seen to have spiritual 
words of Dr. Iqbal, ‘the spirit 
rtunity in the material, the 
e secular. All that is secular 
icred in the roots of its being*. 

. e envisage as the direction of 
velopment. We believe that 
trive to bring science and the ~ 
spirit together and in harmo- 
>y pave the way for the even- 
e of a society which would 
"-cede of the whole man and 
’ particular fragment of his 


1.83. The most powerful tool in the process 
of modernization is education based on 
science and technology. .-The one great les- 
son of the preserit'age of science is that, 
with determination' and willingness to put 
in Hard ;work, prosperity-is within the reach 
of.'any nation- which has *a 'stable and pro- 
gressive 'government,' "There is no doubt 
that in the years to come India’s trad.e and 
commerce will grow: there will be more 
food for all; more educafion, better health 
and a reasonable standard of 'living will be 
available?" But, India’s contribution can, and 
should be ''far more .than these , material 
gains. c She should learn to harness science 
but she must also learn not to be dominated 
bv seien-e In this respect India has a unique 
advantage 1 with her great tradition, of duty 
without self-involvement (ff’Traf'R’), unacqui- 
sitive temperament tolerance, and 

innate love of peace and reverence for all 
living things. Too often are these 
precious assets forgotten and we tend to 
relapse into moods of pessimism, fears and 
forebodings, discord and destructive criti- 
cism. A new pride and a deeper faith ex- 
pressed in living for the noble ideals of 
peace and freedom, truth and compassion 
are now needed. 
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is on the move again— with 
of a new renaissance in the 
ter a long period of foreign rule 
erged_ into freedom.__.Tbat _hef 
the winning of freedom, adopted 
.dhi^and Nehru, were as noble as 
l<! r Signpost of profound historical 


1.R4. In our efforts to go in a big way for 
science-based industrialization, we have the 
advantage of drawing upon a great stock of 
knowledge accumulated by the western 
world over the last two hundred years. We 
also_have another lesson to learn. The in- 
dustrialization of the West was in some ways 
brought about at no small cost to the human 
spirit The two world wars resulting in 
_ human -killing on an' unprecedented scale 
are a grim reminder of that suffering of the 
spirit. If we learn the lesson right, we can 
harness science to support rather than 
• Weaken our basic • commitment to cultural 
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• 1 the important Objectives of 'training 

■\ ' ' ‘ institutions 1 to prepare - them for it. 

i’.. i(4)‘ We also suggest that the University 
Departments , in Comparative . Reli- 
. , gion. should be specially .concerned 
i 1 with theiways in .which these . values 
‘1 can be taught Wisely and effectively 
and should undertake preparation 
of special literature for use by stu- 
■ ; ;; .dents and teachers. ^ \7 " 

x- 1*76; Our. proposals forusuch instruction 
at [the school stage, are discussed elsewhere 1 , 
for: higher, education, .we agree -with :the 
suggestions made by the University Educa- 
tion Commission and. the Sri. Prakasa -Com- 
mittee. -1A general- 6tudy- of the different 
religions of -me. world -should; be: a part 1 of 
the.nrst degree .courses and a graded 'sylla- 
bus; should be prepared for the. purpose. 
For. instance, in -the i first year,-’ it -can . deal 
with -the Jives -of great .'religious leaders;'in 
the tsecond, - selections from . the'- scriptures 
of. the. world with a universal appeal could 
be studied; and in.' the third year,- the central 
problems of me philosopny of religions con- 
sidered. Wei would also like to lay stress 
on the importance of encouraging students 
to -meet in groups for silent meditation. 


1.77. In the. attempt, to inculcate values 
through education, we. should draw freely 
upon .our own traditions as well as the tra- 
amoiis oi oiner countries and cultures 
of the world. There are strands within In- 
dian thought itself which can lead to the 
new outlook appropriate for a modern tocie- 
ty and which can prepare the people for a 
willing acceptance of life with all its Joy* 
and sorrow* its' challenges and triumph* 
In them, too, we can find inspiration tor 

passionate striving for »oal Justice an 
social reconstruction largely from tfc«t 
!^i/ t u such re-interpretations and 
re-evaJaatUsns *1 that are new «« 

*“ ~ T-tedt? lie national »ourc« 

'be ****** to draw 
=-s that have arisen 

and which fcav* 
r 'Z-iZsgu tt* ‘U'-ty c * 

. , ar-i fxul J~ 

,eA , 


Welfare state, ’"‘the philosophy i 
the rise of socialism. ‘ A ; m6jor 
the! Indian; ' and particularly 1 o 
society; in the past,- has been a 1 
lity and’ social* justice. These i 
Alienees -have, ‘•therefore, 1 a great 
Similar assimilation^ of : whale’ 
ficanf should ‘also be dlscrimina 
from J other importanj nations i 
'such' as Chinese,' Japanese or is] 

■ .1-78. .Secularism and Religion.-- 
religious society, like ours, it .is : 
define^ the. attitude -of -the State 
religious education and the cone 
Iarism. - The adoption of. a secu 
means-- that' in: political,; economi 
matters,- all ’ citizens, iiTespecti 1 
religious'-faith, '-will enjoy equal! 
that no religious community wil 
ed or discriminated against, ai 
truction in religious dogmas will 
vided in State schools. But it 
irreligious 1 or - anti-religious * poll. 
not '■ belittle the importance .of 
such; ‘It gives to every citizen 
•freedom' of religious beliefs an 
It -is -anxious ■ to ensure * good 
among!! different religion, mm, 
promote not • only relictous toll 
nlsn-an active reverence for all i 


7. , maunetton between 
education and 'education about 
The former is largely cone»rr.~t 
teacWng of the tenS^S™ 

ssssstf 

not be practicable for a iceuhl q 

*•*«*»*«"• can understand rach^iR 

and live amicably together ?* ,h 
membered that, owing to the ?, mu 

rehgtous fust ruction f n , c t *?. n F 
weakening of the hr-,™ ? ch( X>ls I 
in the past, offor provided nfla £ nc<?! 
children are now T h ,ru 

clear idea, of their 
chance of learning rf 'J‘&on « 
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at danger for the development of a de- 
er a cy in which tolerance Is rated a s a 
Vi value. We *u geest that a syUibos 
Ing well-chosen information about each 
the major religions should be Included aa 
■art of the course in citizenship or as part 
general education to be introduced In 
tools and colleges up to the first degree, 
ahould highlight the fundamental simt- 
itics in the great religions of the world 
d the emphasis they place on the cultiva- 
n of certain broadly comparable and moral 
d spiritual values. It would be a great .vi- 
ntage to have.a common course on this 
bjecl In all parts of the country and com- 
Jn. textbooks .which . should be prepared 
the national level by competent «r.d 
liable experts available an each religion, 
hen these courses have beer, prepared, it 
ould be worthwhile to have them scrutl- 
2 ed by a small committee cf eminent per- 
ns belonging to different religions to cn» 
irc that nothing is included fn them to 
hfch any religious group could take lcglti- 
ate objection. , .. . 

.1.80. A vitalized study of science .with- Its 
rnphasls on open-mindedness, tolerance and 
ojectivity would inevitably lead to • the 
evelopment of a more secular outlook, fn 
ie sense in which we use the word, amongst 
lose who profess different religions. This 
roceas needs to be carefully and wisely en-' 
ouraged. Simultaneously, there fs a sense 
n which the walls between the secular and 
he spiritual are tending to break down and 
chat fs secular is seen to have spiritual 
pots. In the words of Dr. Iqbal, ‘the spirit 
inds Its opportunity fn the material, the 
latural and the secular. All that Is secular 
s, therefore, sacred In the roots of its being*, 
rhis Is what we envisage as the direction of 
iur future development. We believe that 
India should strive to bring science and the “ 
values of the rpirit together and In harmo- 
ny, and thereby pave the way for the even- 
tual emergence of a society which would 
cater to fne needs of the whole man and 
not only to a particular fragment of his 
personality. 

A Challenge and a Faith 

1.81. India is on the move again — with 
the promise of a new renaissance in the 
making. A • - period of foreign rule 

- " » < freedom. .That .her 

of freedom, adopted 
, were as noblo as 
’ historical 
• /■> ' •. Of 


1.82. Politically the land is free, but eco- 
nomically she has o long way to go. The 
elimination of ignorance and of grinding 
poverty accumulated over centuries of in- 
ertia and exploitation fs not an easy task. 
India today has half of the total illite- 
rate population of the world. About fifty 
million of per people, a tenth of the total 
population, live on an yearly income of no 
more than Its. 120. The problems are grave 
and immense. ,But, this Is only one side of 
the picture. During recent years, great 
strides have been taken towards industriali- 
zation, towards modernization of agricul- 
ture, and to provide better health and life 
to the people. ' 

1.83. The most powerful tool In the process 

of modernization is education based on 
science and technology. .The one great les- 
son of the present' age of science is that, 
with determination and willingness to put 
in hard work, prosperity is within the reach 
of any nation which has q stable and pro- 
gressive government.' There Is no doubt 
that in the years to come India’s trade and 
commerce will grow: there will be more 
food for all; more education, better health 
and a reasonable standard of living wilt be 
available? But, India’s'contribution can, and 
should bc'far more .than these, material 
gains. 1 She should leam to harness science 
but she must also learti not to be dominated 
bv scien-e. In this respect India has a unique 
advantage 'with her great tradition of duty 
without self-involvement (sr'fr'tftT), unacqui- 
sitlve temperament tolerance, and 

innate love of peace and reverence for all 
living things. Too often are these 
precious assets forgotten and we tend to 
relapse into moods of pessimism, fears and 
forebodings, discord and destructive criti- 

cism. A new pride and a deeper faith ex- 
pressed in living for the noble ideals of 
peace and freedom, truth and compassion 
are now needed. 

1.84. In our efforts to go in a big way for 
science-based industrialization, we have the 
advantage of drawing upon a great stock of 
knowledge accumulated by the western 
world over the last two hundred years. We 
also have another lesson to learn. The in- 
dustrialization of the West was in some ways 
brought about at no small cost to the human 
■spirit. The two world wars resulting in 
human killing on an' unprecedented scale 
are a grim reminder of that suffering of the 
spirit. If we leam the lesson right, we can 
harness science to support rather than 
i* Weaken our basic 'commitment to , cultural 
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and spiritual values. It should be our goal 
and obligation to re-interpret, and raise to 
a new level of understanding, the insight 
gained by the ancient seers as regards the 
fundamental problems of life, which 
in some ways is unique and ‘represents the 
quintessence of deepest insight into the 
happenings of the world’ 1 . 


1.85. The opening stanza of the Kena 
Upanishad is as challenging today to the 
scientific and seeking mind as it was thou* 
sands of years ago: 

JURpri refo sPra 1 
qro: jhpt: SFa irrr. t 

s fnr r ? h . 

‘By whom missioned falls the mind shot 
to its mark? By whom yoked does the flat 
life-breath move forward on Its paths. *>y 
whom impelled is this word that men speak. 
What god set eye and car to their work- 
ings?" 

1 £6. Atom and Ah/nwa. 5 or. to put it 
differently, nun'. k "°*' w f' rf ‘vlfh i V r , l v u u I 

robing down a nuclear aby» to ruin and 
annihilation or cf raising himself to new 


heights of glory and fulfilment yet uru'ma- 
gined. India has made many -glorious con- 
tributions to world culture, and perhaps the 
grandest of them all is the concept and ideal 
of non-violence and compassion sought, ex- 
pounded and lived by Buddha and Maha : 
vira; Nanak and ' Kabir; Vivekananda, 
Ramana : Maharishi and Gandhi in our own 
tiroes, and which millions have striven to 
follow after them. 1 ' ' • 

* 1.87. The greatest .contribution of Europe 
doubtlessly is the scientific revolution. ' If 
science and ahimsa join together in crea- 
tive synthesis of belief and action,' mankind 
will attain to a new level of purposefulness, 
prosperity and spiritual insight Can Indii 
do something in adding a new dimension to 
the scientific achievement of the . West? 
This poses a great challenge and also offers 
a unique opportunity to the men and women 
of Tndla, and especially to the young people 
who are the makers of the future. In tht* 
context we cannot do better than to quote 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: 

Can we combine the proems of science and 
teebnoloey •dth this progress of the mind trot 
•Cirit tJso? We cannot be untrue to science be- 
cstNe thst represents Ihe bssle fact of life Codaf. 
Still Jess can we be Urdrue t/> those essential 
nrlnelp’ei foe which India has stood In the put 
throorhout the are*. Let u* then pursue our r* 111 
to industrial prcerrsi with all our strencth trot 
virrur and. at the same lime. remember thst 
material riches without to.Vrstlrn and compassion 
and wisdom mar well turn ta dust anj ashes* 
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General Approach. (2). . 

Structure and Duration. O) Popvi'ar in- 
terest tn structure and duration. (8) The 
higher secondary pattern; (10) Uniformity 
at pattern,. (12) Demand for lengthening 
the duration of schooling; (13) Proposed 
reorganization of the educational struc- 

Reorganizalion of School Education. (15) 
The first- ten years; (18) Modification ol 
the higher secondary pattern; /(19) «Voca- 
tional courses at the end of the primary 
stage, (20) Courses corresponding . to 
higher secondary stage; (22/ Transfer of 
the pre-university course; (25) Programme 
for lengthening of duration; i (28) Voca- 
tionalization at the higher secondary stage 


L. In this chapter, ‘we shall deal roain- 
th the structure or the pattern of the 
itional course, the duration of the total 
e and of its different stages, the bet- 
iilization of time and other educational 
ties, the necessity of continually ra.s- 
:andards at all stages and the provision 
the three channels of education— full- 
.paTt-time and own-time — on an ade- 
scale. 

General Approach 

! ( To begin 'with, ’we , would like to 
'our approach ' to ' the ‘ problems of 
ure and standards. The standards 
.y given system of education at a 
time 1 depend ‘ upon . four elements, 
le structure or the division "of the eJu- 
lal pyramid into different levels or 
t and their inter-relationships; (2) the 
ion or, total period covered by the dif- 
: stages; (3) ' the extent and quality 
iential inputs such as teachers, curri- 
methods of teaching and evaluation, 
ment and buildings; and (4) the utili- 
of available facilities. All these ele- 
i are inter-related, but they are not 
ual significance. For instance, the 
ure, which may be regarded as the 
on of the educational system, is of the 
importance. The duration or total 
l of education plays a more significant 
but it becomes crucial only when the 
ble facilities are utilized to the full 
o further improvement can be exoect- 


IV Reorganization at (he University Stage. 

1 (31) Proposals for reorganization. 

V Utilization of Facilities. (35) Working and 
• »nstrUctional days; (36) Illustrative aca- 
demic calender; (.19) Utilization of vacs 
lions; (41) School hours; (42) Adequate 
utilization of institutional facilities 

VI Dynamic and Evolving Standards. (44) 
Criteria for evaluating standards, (46) Re- 
commendations; (48) Proper articulation 
between the different stages of education, 

(49) The role of universities and colleges, 

(50) The school complex. 

VII General. (53) Three channels of educa- 
tion; MS) Nomenclature 


ed without the addition of time. The 
quality of different inputs is even more im- 
portant, and with an improvement in these, 
it is possible to raise the standards consi- 
derably without affecting the structure or 
increasing the duration. But the utiliza- 
tion of available facilities is probably the 
most significant of all elements on which 
standards depend. For any self-accelerating 
process of development, it is essential 
.in the first place to improve efficiency at 
the level of the existing inputs and to add 
more inputs only if they are crucial to the 
process An increase of inputs assumes 
significance only at a later stage. 

2.03. In this context, it may be interest- 
ing to note that until recently, the general 
tendency everywhere has been to over- 
rate the importance of the duration of the 
school course. There is a reason for this. 
When the quantum of knowledge covered 
in the school was not very large, the pace 
of school work was leisurely and when one 
learnt more outside ' school than within 
school, it was natural to suppose that the 
longer one stayed at“ScJiool the better one 
gained In knowledge and maturity. All 
this has changed now. 'Hie knowledge ex- 
plosion has imposed an altogether new pres- 
sure on schools and colleges. Formal edu- 
cation now plays a much greater part than 
it did previously at any time in fusion,- and 
the efficiency of the educational system has 
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-year degree i course has been intro- secondary pattern by the end of the third- 

;i everywhere except in the Stale of plan. Many of these conversions are pure- 

- Pradesh' and the University of Bom- r Jy notional in' the sense that the necessary 

the' same *>ucccs>s has not attended the facilities in tcTms of teachers, libraries and 

ts to convert high schools into higher laboi atones have not vet been provide 

id iry schools. In spile of the oflcr of __ ' What is particularly relevant to our dis- 

ral assistance,, only- five States have cussion here is that no uniform pattern of * 

pmented the proposal so far, while the school and college classes has emerged os 

:s have ^either, not accepted it at all, ' a result of the reorganization and there is • 

jving decided to accept it in the first almost as great a variety of patterns todav * 

nee, „ have gone back on their far- as there was when the scheme of reorgam- 

decision 1 Only about 25 per cent of zation was first launched Th'S w.U bt setn ' 

total number of secondary schools In from the data given in Tabic 21 and 

country -were converted to tno higher in the two charts on pages 2d and 27 
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- to downgrade an intermediate 
r college to a higher secondary school 
* so that every intermediate college 
• had to be raised to the costlier de- 
gree level Similarly, the decision to 
convert, over a period of time, ail 
, high schools to the higher second- 
I ary pattern, created undesirable 

!'• pressures, ,Evcn small rural high 
I schools, which under the previous 
► system would have been more efli- 
! cient and dconomical as ten-class 
I, institutions, were upgraded to the 
< higher secondary status and be- 

came both costly and less efficient. 

2.10. Uniformity of Pattern. A number 
of different proposals for the reorganiza- 
tion of .the educational structure were plac- 
ed before the ' Commission. Most of these 
recommended a uniform pattern of school 
and 1 college -classes in all parts of the 
country. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that the Committee on Emo- 
tional -Integration stated in their Report 
(1962) [as follows: 

We consider that in the over all interest of our 
student population there should be a common 
pattern 'of education in the country 'which will 
minimise confusion and coordinate and maintain 
standards. 

This view has 'been. .gaining considerable 
ground in recent years.- The concept of a 
national system of education has been in- 
creasingly linked with - the adaption of a 
uniform educational pattern and a belief 
has. grown that such uniformity is essential 
for raising standards. 

2.11. We have , recommended elsewhere 1 
certain 1 steps that should be taken for the 
coordination of educational standards at the 
school stage in the. different States. But 
we 'do mot believe that it is necessary or 
desirable to impose a uniform pattern of 
school and college classes in all parts of the 
country. There are several characteristic 
featurcs.of the Indian situation such as the 
vastness of the country and the immense 
diversity of local conditions and traditions 
that demand a certain element of flexibility 
fn the educational structure. We are aware 
of mother national systems of education 
which have a variety of educational pat- 
terns. Even in a country of small size such 
as the'United Kingdom, for example, the 
pattern in England (generally thirteen years 
of school education followed by a three- 
yeag course for the first degree) is different 
frorft that. in -Scotland (twelve years of 
schdol education followed by a four-year 
coufse for the first degree). In our coun- 


try, where the different States are 
.equal levels of development, a unift 
tern might be above the resources i 
needs of the backward areas and 6c 
capacity and requirements of the a< 
areas and might operate to the dis 
age of both. - . , 


2.12. Demand for Lengthening the 
Hon of Schooling. A second popu 
mand that has been stressed in pr 
for structural, reorganization receive 
the Commission, is related to lengt 
the total duration of school and high* 
cation. This demand, it may be \ 
out, is not related to the profession 
gree such as engineering or medicir. 
total duration of the study for which 
less than 16 years and js about the 
as in most of the educationally adv 
countries. This demand only refers 1 
first degrees in arts and science, whic 
now taken four years after the matx 
tion or an equivalent examination (or 
years after the higher secondary com 
eleven years), and the contention put 
ward is that this duration should be 
thened to not less than five years afte 
matriculation (or four years after the i 
er secondary). This view, it must 
pointed out, accords with the thinkir 
several expert bodies on the subject- 
far back as in 1919, the Calcutta Unlvei 
Commission proposed that the dividing 
between the university and the reconi 
school should be drawn at the intermed 
examination, which came after twelve .n 
of education. Similarly, the University I 
cation Commission (1943) recomnien 
that students should be admitted to the l 
versity after the completion of twelve ye 
of study, and that the first degree cou 
should be of three years duration. Acco 
ing to the Committee on Emotional Integ 
tion (1962), the eleven-year period of scW 
education was inadequate preparation! 
entrance to the university and the lengths 
ing of the course by one year .was 
necessary. At the conference of the 
Education Ministers held in 1 964, It was * 
solved that ‘a twelve-year course of schoour 
before admission to the degree course 
the goal towards which the country i ? 1 ■ 
work’- We are in full agreement with tne* 
recommendations. 


.of it" 


2.13. Proposed Reorganization , . 
Educational Structure. The,, kind of *** 
ganization suggested abbvo, which Invoi 
n lengthening of the duration of school *^. 
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cation, cannot obviously be effected within 
a short period. The vastness ol the coun- 
try and the variety of its educational pat- 
terns make the task a formidable one, and 
the pressure of more urgent claims on the 
limited educational resources adds to the 
complexity •of the - problem. We recom- 
mend that the reorganization should be car- 
ried out through a phased . programme 
spread over at least twenty ye<-rs. The fust 
step in this direction would be the abandon- 
ing of the present higher secondary- 
pattern in which specialization begins in 
Class IX, and the institution of a new high- 
er secondary course beginning in Class XI. 
Along with this measure, which should be 
completed by the end of the fourth plan 
period, a systematic attempt 'Should be 
made to transfer the pre-university course 
at present located in universities and affiliat- 
ed colleges, where it tends to depress stan- 
dards of 'higher education, to secondary 
schools, where it rightly belongs. The next 
step would be to lengthen the total dura- 
tion by adding a year to the higher *>econ- 
aarv course. All these measures are dis- 
cussed in detail in a late? section of this 
chapter. 

2.14. We visualize a flexible educational 
structure covering 

— a pre-school stage of one to three 

years; _ 

— a primary stage of seven or eight 

years divided into two sub- stages— 
a lower primary stage of four or 
five years and a higner primary 
stage of three years; 

— a lower secondary or high school 

stage of three or two years in gene- 
ral education or of on; to three 
years In vocational education; 


Reorganization or School Education - 

2.15. The First Ten Years. The t primary 
and secondary schools will be of.' various 
types. The largest single group amongst 
them will consist of lower primary schools. 
A smaller number — about one in three — 
will provide education to the end of the 
higher primary stage and these would 
necessarily include the lower classes. When 
the present higher secondary .pattern is 
abandoned, • most of the secondary schools 
-about three-fourths — would provide edu- 
cation up to Class X and may oegm at uny 
convenient point lower down; and the 
remaining one-fourth will be higher secon- 
dary schools providing education up to 
university entrance. The existing position, 
however, is quite different from tms and 
shows considerable variations in the struc- 
ture of the school system until the public 
examination at the end of the lower secon- 
dary stage is reached. A reference to 
chart on page 31 shows that this external 
examination which is known by different 
names, but which we shall call the high 
school examination, comes after ten to 
twelve years: two SUt»s (Assam and 
Nagaland) have the examination after 
twelve years; six States (Andhra Pradesh. 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madras, Maharashtra ■ and 
Onssa) have it after eleven years; and 
the remaining eight States (Jammu & 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh 1 , Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Praucsh and West 
Bengal) have it after ten years. No syste- 
matic study has yet been made for com- 
paring the standards of attainment of the 
candidates at the examinations held in the 
different regions. But these aie broadly 
comparable and for administrative pur- 
po>es, all these examinations are regarded 
as equivalent. 


I 
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— a higher secondary stage of twe 

years of general education or one 
to three years of vocational educa- 
tion; 

— a higher education stage having a 

course of three years or more for 
the first degree* and followed by 
courses for the second or research 
degrees of varying durations. 

The organization of pre-primary education 
is dealt with separately in Chapter YIT. W* 
shall now deal with details of the reorgani- 
zation at the school and the higher educa- 
tion stages. 


2.16. It will be seen from the chart that 
in Assam and Nagaland, the first two classes 
are called A and B, and it is the next ten 
classes that are numbered consecutively as 
Classes I to X. Since the Governments of 
the two States themsehes seem to treat 
Classes A and B as Infant Class** and 
separate them from the other ten classes, 
the school stage leading to th- high school 
examination In these States mav be re- 
garded as covering a period of ten years 
In th* six Stales which have a eleven-year 
school course, it is more appropriate to re- 
gard Class I as a pre-pnma-y class, parti- 


t T)i» m-iinr. 
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than six years. Wc believe that this pre- 
primaiy class is an advantage which these 
States possess. We recommend that - they 
should try to retain it as such, organize the 
learning experiences therein on the play- 
way pattern rather than on the formal pat- 
tern, .and extend it downwards, wherever 
possible, to cover a period of two years. We 
also suggest that the other eight States 
may try to provide pre-primary education 
of one year or more below Class I to the 
extent possible, subject to the availability 
of financial resources. 

2.17. As we visualize, 

(1) the first ten years of schooling, cover- 
ing a primary stage of seven or eignt years 
and a lower secondary stage of three or two 
years, will provide a course of general edu- 
cation without any specialization; 

(2) the primary stage will be preceded, 
wherever possible, by pre-primary educa- 
tion of one to three years; 

(3) the -age of admission to Class I will 
ordinarily be not less than' 6+; 

(4) at the end of the primary stage, a 
proportion of students will step off the 
school system and enter working life (about 
20 per cent); some more will step off the 
stream. of, general education into different 
vocational , courses whose duration may 
range from one to three years (about 20 per 
cent); and the remaining will continue fur- 
ther in the stream of general education 
(about 60 per cent); 

(5) the ten years of school education will 
be followed by an external examination; 

(6) the standard at the end of the ten 
years will be broadly comparable in respect 
of curriculum and level of attainment to 
the national standard laid down for the end 
of this stage; , 

(7) at the end of the ten years oi school 
education, a proportion of students will 
step off the school system and enfer work- 
ing life (about 40 per cent.) ; some more will 
step off the stream of general education 
and enter vocational courses whose dura- 
tion will be one to three years (about 30 
per cent); and the remaining will continue 
further in the stream of general education 
whose duration will be one, and ultimately 
two years (about 30 per cent.). 

2.18. Modifies lions of the Higher Secon- 
dary Pattern. We attach great significance to 
changes that have to be made in the exist- 
ing higher secondary pattern in the light 


of the proposals for reorganization 
above. • • j 


(1) As has already been stated, th e 's 
of ‘streaming’ In schools 'of general , 
tion, which now begins in Class 'IX, t 
be given up and no attempt at 'spec 
tion should be made till after Class X 
will need a considerable reorganizati 
the existing curricula of .'the higher i 
dary schools. 1 


(2) The idea that every secondary s 
should be raised to the higher secoi 
status should also be abandoned. If 
been possible to upgrade 'all' the 
schools in Delhi because it is a raetropc 
area. Such wholesale conversion 
schools has also been carried out in Ma' 
Pradesh; but the cost has been very h 
in terms of deterioration of Standard 
well as of financial“outlays. In a cou 
where rural areas predominate, it is un 
lo try to raise every ‘ high school 'to, 
higher secondary status. We visualize 
a permanent feature of ,th e educati< 
system, secondary 1 schools of two" tyj 
high schools providing the ten-year coi 
described - above, and higher > second 
schools which in due course will offer 
tw-elve-year course ot education. With 
view to concentrating resources and r ' 
mg standards effectively, it 'Is - only J 
bigger and better type of high schools H 
should be upgraded. If , one-fotirth of t 
total number of high schools were raised 
the higher secondary .status , , they wou 
meet all the needs of the situation, even ' 
the assumption that there would be no P 1 
university courses' in the colleges in jf 
future. An . essential requirement is w 
the institutions should be large, •cenlr'iij 
located and equitably distributed betvm 
the urban and the rural areas. It wotfi 
also be desirable to review the status of » 
existing hfgher secondary , schools, 
where these are too small and urteconom* 
or of very poor quality, they may be rccoi 
verted into high schools. 


(3) There should be, as a rule, no W* 
grated course of studies . beginning 
Class IX. Classes IX ami X will now 
part of the first ten years of genera) eduo> 
tion, and Classes XI and XT! (and .dm*’’* 
the transitional period, Class XI QW’ 
which will provide for specialized 
in different subjects at the higher seconai?? 
stage, w'ill become an independent. !*• 
contained unit like the Sixth Form 
England. 
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nmplcted by the end of the fifth five year 
ilan at the latest. 

- 2.23. The following measures may be 
dopted to bring about this transfer: 

(1) The responsibility for transferring 
" all pre-university or intermediate 
work from the universities and 
affiliated colleges should be placed 
on ■ the University Grants Com- 
'• ' mission, which should be asked to 
prepare a phased programme to be 
, spread over not more than ten years 
, i for the purpose. A beginning should 
be made with the universities and 
the postgraduate colleges which 
i should be required to shed this 
•_ i work as soon as practicable. This 
■ policy should then be extended to 
-■ j degree colleges, where the enrol- 
: , , ments at this stage should be frozen 
•• at a certain time, after which the 
< ; colleges would be required to taper 
them off as their enrolments at the 
undergraduate stage begin to grow. 
Beyond the fourth plan,, the open- 
1 ing of new pre-university or inter- 
: : ,, mediate classes in the universities 

' ■: and affiliated colleges should not 
' > be permitted. The University 

■ ■ -Grants Commission and the State 
i v Governments . should be requested 

’!i! to reduce gradually t their aliot- 

■ • 1 ment of funds earmarked for this 

stage of education and to stop them 
completely by the end of the fifth 
ii‘ " plan. - * • . , 

• f (2) While these steps are being taken, 

1 - ' ‘arrangements should be made to 
Start the higher secondary class or 
e ' classes - in selected schools. The 

"■ • responsibility for making 1 these 

j 1 arrangements should be ‘placed on 
, the State Education Departments, 

which should work out a proper 
• ’ programme for 1 ithe purpose in 
consultation with the universities 
. t , , . in the State. Good high schools 
. ’ “ should be ’ selected and given ade- 
I quate grant-in-aid to start a higher 
secondary class or classes as .‘ a 
, ‘ self-contained unit which • is not .to 
*„ 1 ‘ . be integrated • with the 1 lower 
^ . classes, so that students from other 

. / 1 • high schools may join iti A scheme 
' ’ ‘ of this -type has been tried in 

''Mysore and found to work well. 
. , ' ‘ Recurring grants' 1 for this purpose 

", ‘ should be made available to each 
a ,; s . selected institution . one -year i in 
• advance 'so that the preliminary 
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arrangements can be satisfactorily 

0 t completed in time. 

" ‘ • (3) Most of the Boards of ' Secondary 

■ Education will have to be reconsti- 
■ tuted to accept the responsibility 
• for the higher secondary stage, and 
’ i . ' In some cases, their Acts will have 
■ - to be amended. We shall discuss 

this matter in detail in Chapter X. 

224. This programme of transfer will 
not- involve any wastage. The universities 
and ; the affiliated colleges from which the 
•pre-university courses' will disappear will 
be able to utilize the existing facilities so 
released for the purpose of expanded 
admission's in undergraduate classes. For 
creating the new facilities required at the 
school stage, howevet, a much larger in- 
' vestment of resources is needed. The non- 
recurring expenditure will be much greater, 
because most. of the secondary schools are 
in a very bad shape at present. Even with 
regard to recurring expenditure, there will 
be an overall increase, because the' Income 
from fees may show a fall after a transfer 
of these classes to, the schools. But the 
advantage, of this , additional investment 
will be spread, to some extent, over a very 
large proportion of the student population 
at the secondary stage and the benefit to 
society in terms of u better output from 
secondary. education, will be much greater 
There should, therefore, be no hesitation 
in incurring 'the somewhat larger expendi- 
ture involved in the execution of this pro- 
gramme. , 

2.25. Programme - for / Lengthening of 
Duration. • Our second proposal in this re- 
gard is that, in all the States except Uttar 
Pradesh ’and- Kerala, the 1 duration of the 
’ higher secondary course should be lengthen- 
‘ ed to two years through a phased pro- 
gramme spread over twenty years and 
' divided into two stages. The first stage, 
r covering a 1 period of five years, ‘should be 
, devoted to securing a' better utilization of 
existing facilities and to making the needed 

1 preparation for a successful implementation 
\ of this important reform." Even during this 

period, ’selected higher .secondary schools 
; should be permitted to add the twelfth year, 

* a nd even some high schools of good quality 
and Dossessing tne necessary facilities may 
be allowed' to introduce the two-year higher 

i secondary course . as 1 pilot projects. The 
:• second stage will cover a span of fifteen 

• years: the : programme of J extending the 
duration • should begin • in the fifth plan* 
gather momentum in the 'following decade, 

- and be completed by the end of the seventh 

- plan, i ,.iT . • . 
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(4) There will be T an external ' examina-' ~ 
tibn at the end of Class X to mark the 
termination of the first ten years of general 
education. Therefore, a student studying 
in a ten-year high school will have to ap- 
pear for two external examinations — at the 
end of Classes X and XI — at the (interval of 
one year. This handicap will be removed 
with the, extension of the .higher secondary 
course to > two years. - ;> 

(5) Existing -higher secondary -schools - 

with a well-organized integrated course in 
Classes IX to'XI, may.be permitted to carry 
on, if they so desire, 'with' such "course un- 
til they add Class XII. It 'will hot be obli- - 
gatory for the -students of such; schools to 
appear for- an examination at the end of 
Class X. They may take one final examina- 
tion at the end -'of Class XI or take it in two 
parts at the "end of Classes X and -XI. — 

2.1ST. Vocational 'Courses at., the End of 
the Primary‘s Stage: It-_ has been -stated 
above that about 20. percent of the students 
will leave the ^educational, system and join"" 
working life^at the • end of the primary 
stage and that- about - an •'equal; proportion 
will step off from the stream of general 

education and join vocational courses It-.. 

will be necessary to provide adequate faci- ; 
lities for suitable forms of vocational educa- * 
tion, either on ‘a 'part-time or on a full-time 1 
basis, for these ? J students. * This problem 
will be discussed in greater* “detail ‘else-""'" 
where 1 . ; 

2.20. Courses Corresponding to' the Higher 
Secondary Stage. The namej duration, 
location and control of courses correspond- 
ing to the higher secondary : stage vary 
from State to State. In Uttar Pradesh, the 
course is .designated as ‘Intermediate’ and 
the duration is two years. It is located 
either in the top classes .of', secondary 
schools or. in the bottom classes of degree 
colleges, and its academic control is vested 
in the Board of High School . /and Inter- - 
mediate t Examinations.- - In —Kerala,— the - - 
course is Drovided in institutions , called 
•Junior Colleges’, which are sometimes in- 1 
deoendent and sometimes attached to affi- 
liated colleges, and. its control vests —with . ' 
the university. In Madhya Pradesh, where ' 
alt secondary schools have been raised to 
the higher secondary pattern, there Is no 
course at this stage outside the higher 
secondary schools. In States where the 
h ?her secondary pattern is adopted but all 
h sh schools have not been raised to the 
higher secondary status, this stage is 
provided as Class XI in the higher second- 
ary schools and pre- university courses in 


•'colleges; 'AH' other States pitSvi-e 
university course 'exclusively loca 
colleges and controlled- by ,the ugii 
2.21. In discussing ;the proposed « 
zation of the ^educational soil « 
pointed out that .two main, reform 
needed at this stager ,, 

— the transfer of tbs .P r ^ 
courses ifrom the inurt®* 3 

_-the. colleges -to the schools, 

; i | „ ! j * 

<— the lengthening of the da^ 
i : the courses of j general * 
.. _ ' . uniformly -to two yean 

In our view, the simpler and * 
way of carrying out these ref ™ 
to take up their implementation^ 
-successive stages.— In- the nrs - 
pre-university, ; intermediate JwJ. 
:lege - courses should be 
higher education ip 
.period of .ten years 
their duration should be ‘ -<> 

situ as it were, in a fifteen-y® jjjj 
ginning with the fifth plan ,1 

.. 2.22. Transfer_of . JJe ■ ’ gji 
Course. We attach gre« g ^ 

the location,- exclusto/ly-h 1 J" 

- all the courses that fo ™?. „ the 1 

secondary ' education. -cpF* 

“secondary - pattem"waS n 1 ^ .fair; 
the pre-university c0 . urS * lure. v 
only as a transitional "V a tenJ ta Jj 
nately, the transition tm* ^ (I 
permanent, and even today ^ 
cent of the total enrolment ^ ^ 
sities and affiliated colhjS ^ » 
mediate or pre-university f( i 
a great evil from all 
bad for the universities 
resources and energies a« aoirl*j 
utilised and even wasted ? 

essentially, the work of s jC juje*’j 
It is bad for the 
they are 'weakened by be 
stage which could pvfSW 
. and facilities, with the i** e f ***✓, 
obliged to do a good d< a , & ‘ 

- ought to have been do e 
stage. It U" bad for *hj V, 

they are now required 
at too early an age. Mdco ^ 
through methods of ' Mgj* ^p ( 
are beyond their capac th« c 
to maturer students- : pff, • 

recommend that r &'£*,’** 

course. Irrespective of £ . v. 
first be transferred 

basis — this 
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■in Class X is the 'minimum qualification; 
(Courses in agriculture and industry which 
;-wiU train -the r middle level- ot personnel 
-needed; courses for training para-medical/ 
-health personnel; courses for secretariat 
-.work; and; courses in, home science. It is 
: such courses that will make secondary edu- 
t cation mainly! terminal. , The problem is 
,-d.scussed in detail. elsewhere. 1 ■ 

,2.29. To Sum Up. We 'recommend that — 

(1) the higher . secondary stage should 

.. be extended to cover a period of 

, two. years and should 'be located 

. , exclusively in the schools.. 

(2) steps should be taken to implement 
this reform through a phased pro- 
gramme spread 'bver' the next 1 2U 

'/ ‘ 'years (1905-85). - . : dr 

(3) as a first step in this direction, the 
pre-university course, irrespective 
of its duration, should be transier- 
red from the colleges to the schools 
on a high priority basis within the 

" . next ten years. ' ' 

• - < <4) simultaneously, attempts should be 
made in the fourth five year- plan 
for improving the utilization of the 
existing period to the best extent 
possible, for the preparation of tea- 
chers for the two-year course oy 
expanding and improving the post- 
. graduate stage, and for the working 
out of pilot projects with two-year 
j higher_secondary courses in select- 

ed ''secondary schools. 

• (5) with the beginning of the‘ fifth five 
year plan 0971-72), the Implemen- 
tation of the programme should 
start on a large scale and It should 
be completed by the end of the 

- seventh plan (1935-56). 

(6) provision should also be made from 
the very outset for the introduction 
of different types of vocational 
courses 'at the higher secondary 
V ‘ stage, varying In duration Ircm one 
to three years which would prepare 
, , young persons for employment 

. . The changes proposed here have ' been 
shown graphically jn the chart on page 37. 

Reorganization at tut University fir ace 

i30. Prior to 1917. the Daliern ef higher 

- education was largely uniform m all parts 

the country. 7 Tie duration of the 

l Vlt, Xt\ «nl XV. “ 


.course leading to the first degree in arts 
■ and science was two years, and this was 
.followed by a two-year course leading to the 
'Second > degree. But several changes have 
been introduced into the pattern since in- 
dependence. The most important is that 
the duration of the course for the first degree 
. in arts, science and commerce has been 
lengthened to three years in all the univer- 
sities except those in Uttar Pradesh and the 
j University of Bombay, which still provide 
the two-year degree course after the Inter- 
mediate Examination. One or two univer- 
sities nave experimented with an honours 
. course in certain subjects, covering a period 
of four years in the aggregate. Again, the 
. degree courses in professional subjects are 
generally longer than the courses for the 
degrees m arts and science. The agricul- 
tural and the engineering courses extend 
to four and five years respectively after the 

- pre-university course and the medical course 
. has an even longer duration. 

23L Proposals for Reorganization. Since 
progress in higher education lies through 
. freedom to experiment, there can be no ob- 
jection to this, variety. The principal criti- 
cism of higher education is directed, how- 
ever, not so much against the pattern of or- 
ganization as against the comparatively low 
standards of the degree awarded by the 
Indian universities in arts, commerce and 
science. The causes for these low standards 
are discussed in a later section. We are 
y concerned here only with the question of 
the structural reorganization necessary at 
the university stage for the Improvement of 
standards The following proposals are 

- made In this connection:- 

(1) The duration of the first degree 
course should not be less than three 
years. Apart from this, there should 
be no rigidity about the duration of 
courses in higher education. These 
,may vary from university to uni- 
versity, and even in the same uni- 
versity, from subject to subject 
The duration of courses for the 
second degree may be two or three 

. - •- yean. 

(2) In some universities, strong ‘gra- 
^ duate schools’ providing a three- 

_ ; year MA./M.Sc./5LCom. degree 
course may be established in ccr- 
, lain subjects. For the sake of con- 
venience. these courses may Lc 
.designated as honours courses or 
they may be riivn some ether suit- 
able name. If they are properly 
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2.2(5, Some explanation h necessary for 
the first stage of Implementation referred to 
above, which implies a postponement of the 
actual programme of lengthening the dura- 
tion to the filth plan. Wc recommend such 
postponement for three Important reasons: 

(1) The first reason Is that of priority. 
There are three possible choicfs In 
school or higher education in lh" 
next five years: qualitative Improve- 
ment of general education (with 
special emphasis on raising the 
salaries ntui qualification! o! teach- 
ers); vocations fixation of secondary 
and higher education; or lengthen- 
ing of the duration of the total period 
of general education. In our opinion, 
the first two of these are of far 
greater urgency and may absorb 

.all the additional resources likely 
to be available during the next 
five years. 

(2) The second reason is our anxiety 
for improving the utilization of the 
time' already available before the 
duration , of the school course is 
lengthened. We would emphasize 
that a hasty addition of one year 
to’ secondary education will not 
lead to qualitative improvement 
Unless there is a proper climate of 

, hard work in the educational in- 
' stltutions. Moreover, ‘time* is only 
one of the 'inputs' that can bring 
about • improvement in quality. 
There are several other ‘inputs’ 
that are -necessary- for raising 
, . standards, c-g., motivation of stu- 
; dents, competence of teachers, up- 
graded curricula, better methods of 
■; teaching and evaluation, improved 
textbooks and teaching materials 
, ’ and adequate equipment, buildings 
; and other physical facilities. Quali- 
tative improvement will result from 
the cumulative effect of all these 
. factors. If they are : of the right 
■ -rklnd, an increase in .the duration 
• ; will certainly add to the improve- 
• ment in quality; but if they are not, 
the extension of the course by a 
! year may only mean a still further 
: increase in, existing wastage, j , 

(3) The thir’d reason - is related to 'the 
• - need to make advance preparation 
for the lengthening of the duration. 
’ - In our opinion, it will be nothing 
short of wasting scarce resources if 
'State' Governments embark on this 
’ programme without adequate 1 pre- 
paratory work. This requires 


(») I hat State Gownaasa j‘ 
take the rverswry 
the moment the proposal a •- 
f'l. to rxpir.d poifgndJ*- “ 
tion and to prepare tw # 
teachers; and (b) that lS*J« 
select, by W37 Of a p^-e- 
good secondary cr ! _,*■-* 
schools and permit &*» *»- 
or one-yea r courses, u t-e ^ 
bev On the complete® 
courses, the student* 
to jem the undergrade 65 

at the appropriate (»*■**- 
be broadly equivalent ■ 
vance placement P r 0 f ra . M “% •, 
USA. Wc think that tfJJJ 
considerable help l0 
dent* who would F re * e ’\t 
for some time longer, • 
own school teachers ana* 
own school atmosphere 
transfer them selves 

new and unfamiliar e. 

2^7. In this connection, it eg, 

to note that the Committee on ^ 
cation in the United ®Pjj. 
sidering a somewhat similar 
lengthening the duration i of 
course in the United VI i D a^ ; 

■ four years, turned it down , 

the ground that a genem ^ 5 ^ 

course would not be justified ^ 

were not making proper use . tut 
tions. This reinforces tae . 
proper pol.'cy to be » J^unW; 1 6 . 
especially m a developing ^ , 
crease the duration, <®v a j. e u tiliza 01 . 
been taken to maximise u* for ■ 
the tune already avai ?rifmen<i fd % 
reason that we have 0 f [enj® - 

•ponement of- the Baf*? 

' the duration to the fifth P . vS^c 
utilization is Unproved 5 

’ parations are made, . the P | ^fi 7 
r be started on a big scale and 

1985 ' ; : n ■ ' ' , tbe *• 

2.28. Vocationalizatlon 

- Secondary Stage. ^ We 

< ticularly the need to ^ . t0 
c secondary education gr ab° u • 

- vocational courses 1 to co ^ 

i the total enrolment at tw s f,o# . 

■- -variety. of • terminal c0 “ ratjo n Wt# 

1 ganized, varying J n -n U f n clu^ ^ 

i three. years j' They winn^ pjf- 

■ the training- of W 'It* 

ii teachers; 'courses condu 1 i&tp 

r- trial training Institutions 

•: of; trades for which the corny 
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organized and 'a careful selection of 
students ■ is 'made, they 'will 1 be able 
to produce excellent personnel for 
the teaching faculty and for- high 
grade research. j , 

, ( 3 ) A' beginning should, also be, made 
with the organization/ r of four-year 
special ‘courses -for the first degree 
in selected /subjects; The first year 
of 'these courses will be the same 
as the first year of /the present 
three-year degree course." But 
students will be selected, at the end 
of that year, ‘ for ‘admission to a 
further"' three-year special • course 
leading to the first 1 (special) J degree 
In the subject. The ‘ experiment 
should be tried, in the first instance, 
in the university departments only 
and in subjects where teachers and 
facilities are available. In the light 
of the experience gained, it may be 
extended subsequently to other 
subjects and to good - affiliated .col- 
leges doing postgraduate work.. .• 

(4) The above proposal will need to be 

, modified in Uttar Pradesh/ where 

the immediate problem is to raise 
the duration of the 'first degree 
course in arts, commerce ■ and 
science from two to three ' years. 

, Since large financial and personnel 
problems are involved, we suggest 
that this programme should . be 
spread over ' 15 to 20 years. A 
beginning may be made with the 
establishment of graduate schools 
and challenging three-year courses 
to be introduced in selected sub- 
jects and selected universities; and 
as funds and teachers become avail- 
able, the programme should be 
extended to affiliated postgraduate 
colleges doing good work and to 
other subjects. 

(5) Suitable ‘bridges’ should be built 
between these new and longer 
courses and the existing courses of 
shorter duration- 

(6) Some incentives will have to be 
provided to students for undergoing 
these longer and higher level 
emirse* 1 For instance, a more 
liberal provision of scholarships 
sJrwuld be made for these longer 
courses for the first and the second 


• ' '• ' - degrees. Students completi 
' ' ’’ courses should be entit 

■-***“ - advance increments in th 
> ■ scales. They' should receive 

'“rential -consideration in : 
• ' si ment; 'and as soon as the 
■"*’ * ‘’becomes adequate, the r eat 
r 1 i.' of teachers should be resto 
the holders of these degrees ! 
, , need hardly, be stressed ,tf 
' 1 admissions to these courses 
be made on a highly selective 
2.32 Just as we laid considerable W 
the vocationalization of secondary edt 
we would also like to emphasize the * 
ance of professional education at tw 
versity stage. . This is of particular u. 
in the Indian context ! where the - 
in higher education in .the past has; 
training persons mainly for whites 
jobs. Our proposals on this sudj 
discussed • elsewhere. 2 • ■ J ‘ 

" , .Utilization ' or, Faciuties 

- 2.33. , The principal object ’of the « 
in structure and duration. whichJW' 
discussed above is to raise, stat 
'this context, however, it is ess?nt 
-that - . i" • - ^ 

- structure and duration PW . 

condaryrolein^ 


- ficant but secondary r 
ing standards; 


„ — the" changes. 

. . 1 , . .and duration will be rath* * 

. making an' impact on.qu f 
, , J cause their full ,n / p e l?vV sr1 ' 
been spread over twen / i , 

— the most serious weakn«J» 

■' f ” existing educational w ^ 
' ( ' ' not In its structure, but i» 

■' ' ness. We are , e ih 

much Jess than- wh 

from the system as u [t 
the resources that go* of f 
reorganization of strucw 
tion of time can remeay 
Weakness. , , . • ' , e 

It is, therefore, necessary to P p f ti- 
greater emphasis, in all our a9ta gt*, 
tional reconstruction on P ? 
intensive utilization of facil j 
and on improving the ’ J, t rJ C 
’of the inputs other than tfm p * cf jr< 
cularly on the improvemcm r j 
These will yield |mm«ww 
reaching results. — 


TLeV^w>caf toursf* o*treJ tarmrty by the oniveniun Ja U.P. didjwt P rw * * # 

c< t<x-j «±ur fer pza couie h»J « tluniio* cf cwo ycir% ini •J.nUilxi* to pour* 

3 n kJ *4 u po*» piditn. 

CU7*xn *.'.321, XIVtaSXV. 
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notable will 'be slightly ? different as fol- 

W July 1 to November ■ 15— First ' working term. 

. November, 15 to November Hone .week) — 
• • First vacation term. , 

f November 23 to’. January '31 (Teaching 
time)— Second working term,' - 


February* 1 to February 2S^GuSded prepa- 
ration. '•* 

March I "to March 18^- Examinations (may 
also be arranged from February 15 to 
" ' "February 28). ’ - 

■ -May 1 30 to June 1 15 — Declaration of results. 
The time allowed in this arrangement for 
the declaration of results varies from 1.5 
" to '3 5 months. There is, however, on 
■ • urgent need to reduce this time to not 
i ' more than 2 5 months (from March 15 to 
May 30) and steps should be taken from 
this point of view. , 

(2) For the ’eolte<7« and untuersities, 

, • the time-table will be somewhat on 

the following lines : , 

July 15 to November 35— First woiklng 
term. 

December 1 t<T December 15— First vacation 
. . , term (2 weeks) . _ . . . r , , 

' 1 December 16' to 'April 30— Second working 
term. ’ 


(Examinations to begin after April 1 . and to 
( be finished _ by April 30). 

May 1 to -July 14— Second vacation term 
. „ (10 weeks) , , ■ , 

(All results to be declared by May 30. For 
shortening the time, the practice of the 
, , HTs of inviting all examiners to a cential 
place may be adopted). , 


2.37. The calendar given above is merely 
illustrative, and consultations with the 
agencies concerned will be necessary before 
11 can be given a final ship**. We recom- 
mend that this should be done by the Minis- 
try of Education in consultation with the 
Stale Governments and by the "University 
Grants Commission with the universities. 
«e realise that, with the large variations in 
climate, the school calendar will have to 
'"**7 from area to atea. But whatever the 
calendar adopted. It should be ensured that 
the minimum number of Instructional days 
««uld not be less than 234 a year for 
swiools and 216 a year for colleges. This can 
oe cone by introducing two reforms: " 


(1) The first is to cut down other holi- 
days which are now as many as 35 
or even more m a year. The gene- 
ral experience Is that they serve 
no useful purpose and merely dis- 


7> turb’ the work of’ educational instl- 
. tutions. " ’ We ‘ recommend," 1 there- 
. fore, Jhat these should be drasti- 
I ■*': cally tut down to~teh’ (which -'also' 
"i includes "three “days for, ‘unexpect-’ 

■ i'i x. > ed* events). In'our opinion, there' 

1 - is no need to close an' 'educational 
el r institution'! on" a"*" religious ■ holiday: 
s', c • Nor' is 'if necessary, for instance, to 
* close it' oh -birthdays Or death -antti- 
ii-i. versaries of great Indians;; the time 
It i. i-i could be better (Utilized in working 
•r-'s hard for national development.-,-^. 
*' (2) The second is to'fix an upper 'limit,' 
in each given’ year,' for the loss ’of 
. , working days ,to instruction due to 
all causes including examinations — 

, , 21 .days in. schools ^nd’,'27 in col- 
leges.' .. i<f 

: 2 38, In our opinion, it is desirable to begin 
the academic year'on. the same day, through- 
out India. ,Our discussions with, educa- 
tionists on this issue, make us feel that it 
would be possible -to do -this if .the 'opening 
day of the school year! were- placed in 
November. We recommend that this idea 
should . bo • pursued . by the Ministry of 
Education and the University Grants Com- 
mission. rr- ■ •’ - ‘ : ( 

2 39. Utilization of Vacations. In addition, 
steps should be taken to ensure that ade- 
quate use is" made of vacations which are 
very often wasted Even in advanced coun- 
tries, where vacations are already being 
utilized much better than here, there is a 
growing feeling that , they could be used 
even more intensively.- A country like ours 
cannot afford to waste vacation time We 
would, therefore, prefer- to call this period 
a ‘vacation term* rather than a ‘vacation’ 
and recommend that all" steps should be 
taken to utilize It fully.' This is what 
teachers actively interested In research do! 
they use the 1 vacations for 'pursuing their 
studies in a manner which it is r.ot possible 
to follow at term time. A similar rractice 
deserves' to be adopted more widely by 
students as well as by teachers' 

2.40 It is quite possible to organize In- 
teresting and challenging programme* for 
students such as 


— participation in social service camps, 

NCC and work-experience: 

— earning for maintenance: ' 

— studies for the ensuing year, includ- 

ing general studies, with the help 
o. school and college libraries and 
laboratories: 


— hikes, excursions, tours, cultival 
cf hobbies; and 


ifi 
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2.34. It will bo generally agreed that the 
facilities in our educational system, defi- 
cient as they arc. arc not utilized to theii 
full advantage. Thefe is much that can Lc 
done to improve standards even In existing 
circumstances by lengthening the school 
day, increasing the number of working clays, 
making full use of the long vacations, and 
generally creating a climate of hard and 
sustained work. ‘ The key to rapid national 
development is dedication and hard work. 
Educational, institutions should give a toad 
to" society in this matter and create the ic* 
qiiired' climate, in the first instance, in the 
educational-system itself. 

. " i 

2.35. Working and Instructional Days.' At 
present, the total number of working days 
and hours prescribed for educational insti- 
tutions at all levels is inadequate. What is 
far worse, a very large 'proportion of these 
working days is lost;lo education for a 
variety of reasons with'.tho result that the 
total number of instructional days ic.' days 
which are fully utilized for instructional 
purposes is often reduced to an absurdly 
low figure. The details of a study conducted ~ r ' 
by the Commission to ascertain the num* _ 
ber of working days and hours in schools ~ 
and colleges in different parts of tKe counf 
try (as officially prescribed .by the -State — . 
Education Departments and universities) 
has been given elsewhere. 1 ' It shows that 
there is considerable* variation, from area to_.~ 
area, in the total number of working days 

in a year — these range 4 from 172. to 309 at — 
the school stage and -.from 120 to 240 at the ~ 

university stage. The number of holidays 

given within a school year shows even large- 
variations — from 20 to 75 at the school stage 
and from 4 to 49 at the university stage. 
Similarly, the total duration of vacations 
varies from 36 to 84 days at .the school stage 
and ; from-62-to-137-at the university stage. 
The; days utilized for examinations; (inclu- 
sive' of preparatory leave) vary from 10 to 
77 and the loss on account of celebrations 
such as foundation days, annual functions 
of societies, etc., is sometimes ‘as high‘'as F 40”~~ 
ro 60 days in a year. These- facts are a sad _ 
reflection on the efficiency of the-educatibnal “ 
system; .and the general under-utilization 
which they represent in . a developing 
economy like ours is tantamount to an un- 
pardonable waste of scarce', resources- We, 
therefore, recommend that jthe number ~'of 
instructional days in a year should be in-'n 
creased to about 234 (or- 39 weeks) for.' 
schools and 216 (or 36 weeks) for colleges'' 
(and pre- primary schools). 


•2.3!?. ' umizatfonof Vacations, a&ts 
it may be useful to see how this K® 
mendation will be reflected in t«sa«* 
academic calendar. For thi3 purpose, * 
give below a specimen calendar for x& 
and colleges: 1 t 

(1) For - the schools , the calendar J 
be somewhat lib th? 

July li— Opening day. 

(Teachers will attend school 

to make admissions and to »- 
plans for th* next year). 

Ja.y 131 to .November 30 -Tirst 
term. j j ** 

--(Not more thsn one; week to fcekd® 
missions). ; - mr% • t ‘ 

December i to December 15 Fir?t wcS- 
. . - — . term of -two -weeks. < ■ * 


December IC to .May : 30-Sccond 

• j - jy 

-Teaching to be over, by April li / rij 

April 16 to April 30-Cuidrf 

students to prepare for , they .“j 
, -- . tlons._ . ^ — - 'Ji * ' ’ 

\ Annual examinations 'In 
! - May -and to be over brjj*g* ^ 

j (If necessary, the preparatory 

may be cut down)/” ( \ , 

™ J ' ' " J , , 1 < 'j jp 

Second week of May— vacation jaw ^ 
week for students while teaca i . - f 
— '.--'"•-mine -papers ’’ , , • "j 

I May jlS-^Dedaratlonjel results *' 

I May j 16 to) May 3(K-Gui<lan« ****** I 
-- -—---students for -the new year. ( I 

June.l to July 14— Second vacation ^ 
six weeics. i -j l \l'r 

(For students who have w * 

nual examinations, s P eC ”.,ti C in tmV 
organized du in Eh‘ he he M jn Ut**# 
re-examination to-be beta u » ? 
week of July and the .stu ^ p*ss 
promoted to the next class." ^ ^ 

N.B-SoTO-«a«aratto» 

I idea of yacatjorf terms rfW* 

{ __ secular end-dissoeiate< I 

festivals (like- Diwab- Chn-sW ^ 

\ The breaks reeded ff* jo 

"T Z~~*" "could be adjusted "wAhl , t j, tb« ’ 

"'permitted 'In' a* .voar <c u ja t*. ( v( 
lion tof 3-7 davs which ^ « 
ducedtfrom the break a « 

first ;temi). 1 

5-J d 

For the students in Cl 
will take .an external exf^T 




j See r a r« Vorkint Houn ani Dtyt i* Schcoh pni Colleges included In Surrl«ncntsry VrIurtt *’ 
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, Dynamic and Evolving Standatds 
.43. One of the common criticisms against 
development of education in' the post- 
ependence period 1 is that there lias been 
all in standards, and two main' illustra- 
is are given to support it: the 'increase 
the number, of sub-standard. institutions 
general, education, and the increase in 
.•number' of Students with substandard 
ainments. The first of these is far more 
ious and- is largely : the cause"’, of the 
ond. .We ; admit that there is consider- 
e 'force. in this criticism and wo' do not 
sh to minimize its gravity. But We would 
t like to ignore the other side of the pie- 
•e either. St has to be remembered that 
. — a part, of the increase in the number 
• *t, ); of students .with ‘sub-standard’ 

' ( attainments is due to the (test gene- 
ration .learners, who, depress the 
’ , standards to some extent, but whose 
, entry into secondary schools, and 
> " . colleges in large numbers, especially 
• , in rural areas, is also a sign of pro- 
",.3p‘e ress ; J • . - 

r — considerable ' improvements have 
been made In recent years in the 
.* ,] ; teaching of several subjects; • • 

J— good institutions and first-rate stu- 
' - dents are now more numerous and 
0 1 '• > qualitativelyas good as ever, if not 
better; and 

f~ the' total -amount of education in 
society is substantially higher -at 
present than at any time in the' 
past. 1 '- 11 .J • ‘ ‘ ^ ’' l „• 

he .overall "situation* is thus a mixed pic- 
ire of light and shade, of improvement as 
'ell as deterioration, and rise in > stand- , 
rds in .some areas accompanied by a com', 
arahve decline in others. While -we fully , 
upportilhe -need and urgency for raising 
tandards, we would. also .like to recognize! 
he qualitative .achievements of. the educa— 
venal -system , in , the last. few. years. , They, 
re a source. of,inspirationand. guidance aud 
an. help .us to face the itask ahead • with, 
greater confidence. , , .. 

2.41 Criteria 1 ^fof Evaluating standards. 
!n Odr' opinion, the' basic •issue‘'in'-educa-' 
ional reconstruction is -nofto compare’ the 


standards of today with those of the past and , 
to determine whether they are rising or- 
falling.. On the other hand, we should judge 
them on the basis of 'three inter-related • 
criteria ’. adequacy,' dynamism, and inter- 
national comparability. Standards must be 

, — ’adequate in relation to the tasks for 
- which they are intended; 

— dynamic and keep on rising with the 

demands for the higher levels of 
‘ ' knowledge, skills or character which 

a modernising society makes; and 

— internationally comparable, at least 

in those key sectors where' such 
** comparison is important. 

Judged on the basis of these criteria, the 
existing situation appears to be far from 
satisfactory. Our universities do a good deal 
of work which really belongs to the secon- 
dary, school and the latter in its turn does a 
good deal of work of the primary school. 
Even where the standards have risen, the 
rise has not been adequate and better re- 
sults would have been possible if the exist- 
ing, facilities had been intensively ' 'Utilized. 
The main purpose - of the first degree 
should be .to bring students to the frontiers 
of knowledge and to the threshold 'of the 
world of .research; and that of the second 
degree to provide d high , level of specializa- 
tion or to initiate the student into research 
itself. Our .first and second degrees' in arts, 
commerce an<TScience do not generally come 
up to these standards. Moreover, our deg- 
rees should be internationally - comparable 
in the sense that those given by our best 
centres should be as good as .those of simi- 
lar institutions in any part of -the world. 
But by and large, it is our second degree in 
arts, commerce and science that introduces 
the student to the •■world of research and is 
comparable to the first degree in the educa- 
tionally-advanced countries. . 

°2 45. -A lower standard for. these degrees 
was deliberately adopted in the early years 
of higher education, .because universities 
had to institute 'a quick first degree in arts 
and -science in order to produce the large 
number of graduates needed for the expand- 
ing administration 1 . The weakness of these 


I It is interesting ‘that 'this proposal of a ‘hllf-wtiy’ degree which - wa« . adopted in 1 our country • about i century ago, 
is now coming into favour, although for entirelv different reasons, ia some of the educationally advanced countries. 
. { 5 pn the continent of Europe;, ihtfirst degree course fm arts, science and technology! u of about % years.. In the 
--■.USA the, courses are of 4 years, whereas -In the UK the period is 3 years. With rapidly" expanding enrolment it 
7li increasingly recognized that then: -is a need to reduce by about half the duration of some of the undergraduate 

' ' courses and -provide ‘h*lf-wa\* degrees » of thr Bachelor level. This will serve to screen students going up. to tie 
p/'fuilbichefor’e degree,- and will h'lp in munttmuig and raising the standard of the full degree. £OfcCD Ministerial 
Meeting in Science •. FwJammtat Xrtorth and Poheiti of GoctnvntM, Paris, 19M). » _ . 
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— partidp*1lon in iwilif'tvWiMif'* pro- 
gramme such a* Uteafr rtn»*t 

For thr«* programme it will tr 
to secure the i»«d«i»ner of a certain proper* 
tlon of teacher* Thi* emilrl 1>" rim* by th<* 
appointment of additional staff. by lb" fo- 
ment of honorarium nt prr<crib^rl ra!** to 
the existing staff, or by granting iVn rom- 
pensalory leave in lieu of th* vacation I-**! 

2.41. School Hour*. It h not mrjgh sim- 
ply to Increase* the number of Instructional 
dap. For the best mutts. It la aim rssen- 
Hal to Increase th* duration of the work- 
ing day ns Indicated below: 

(1) At the school stag**, the working 
hours per day should vary frvrr. 
four hours at the pre-prlmarv stag* 1 
to about six hours at the higher 
secondary stage. This total period 
docs not include the time for 
cocurricular activities, but Includes 
the time when the students would 
be working on their own (ejf., the 
library period), or on guided 
studios. In nn academic year, the 
hours of instruction at the lower 
primary stage should be nbout CCO, 
and nt the higher primary and 
secondary stages, they should be 
not less than 1,000, nnd preferably 
raised to 1,100 or even 1,200 If condl* 
tlons are favourable. 

(2) At the university stage, the hours of 
work are already long enough for 
’ professional' courses (c.jr., engineer- 
ling,: medicine, agriculture) and • also 

for science students.’ It is only the 
■students in 'the courses in' humani- 
ties who do not seem to 'work hard 
'enough.. The more 'serious weak- 
ness of the'fsltuation.-'howevcr.iis the 
.'1 ,-^--lack '’of 'adequate ' - facilities for 
■ - , -Students to study on- their own. We 

'1 believe > that ' the ‘contact* hours at 

- this stage should be -about 15 to 20 a 
week; 'but ‘that- they should involve 
the student in' working on his -'own 
for at. least, twice t as much, so that 
hfs total work-load per week is 
about 50 to 60 hours.. -.As one -goes 
higher. up, the contact hours could 
’be less,- and ,self-study^.periods even 
longer. ' At -present, 1 stddents and 
teachers come - together tin lectures. 
!< ■ where there is , hardly, any personal 

f ■ ,* . ' ‘ contact, .and . there is no other form 
r, ,, ,m ■ which. they, can. meet. .The most 
urgent reform -needed, -..therefore is 
. . ...not to lengthen, 'the, working day’ in 
terms of the lectures 1 -delivered— 


t+* { M !•** nf &*** 
leere*** t»- 1- fUftfyfr-j 

, 3-1 5 ” net ft 

„V<c td-|.u--I> TJ«V’ 

tsfre*. crvvf.it ad-!.f rrj» ftf-p- 

Itcklft? in ri-V. cf tar _ 
Jni%!tr,,ur,i. wifi trrfts*-, 

n l. A we’I-krp! am t •— 

I.hr.jry with an adeqw-* 
'reading s^ai*’ If cw?s rX'.' 
rr.u»t hive r on*, 
arparaf*- d-*s-'<* of ®TL< 
library, and carter* k- 
PtUbhtUd ti p«««Jg 
meaU preps af * 

tmrfer hyg’cnlc cswws* 
dent 1 and twcherx OrX 
to the financial 
v'itvtd. If ms7 ** U „C£- 
adopt thU rcCorrs in •« 

But we fee! that a 
' be nude, wherever 
the programme sh^J 
on a priority 33 
become available- 

2.42. Adequate t'tDtotJcn 
Facilities. One more aspect 
needs attention. Since l- 
provide and maintain tee Prgg# 
educational institutions, i- 
sary to utilize it as fuB? 
longest time on each «L P > 
days in the year, by 
minlstratlve arrangement w 
students would contiruae ^ 
hours' of work and va&Wr? f3 t c & 
cd , above. The I ibraries, ., ^ 
shops, craftsheds, etc, jho 
year round and should ,g $ ' - 
least eight hours a cUJ. ■ 
Special vacation pjoffMgg, tf - 
ranged to utilize ,nS l lt „ -^ucg®^ 
community service, *«“%{,, - 
rary -hostels for fe^Sodea^it 
programmes for 3jL^L$ried 5 fj> 

ing. programmes for J* a u tH 

not necessary to 
-ways, in , which the - • 

, could .be - utilized aUthej-trf 

understanding l ?.,^ e '?;loles 0 ^h 
(institutions are like t P ^ apd 
should never remain ? 10 f 
..climate for sustained the local 
teachprs, students >*”4^ c# »er ? . 
ties will , themselves Jgg fac| u 
methods of utilizing _ 

-imaximum ‘potenbal ..-respite* 
'When-it Is difficult t° \ ^ 

- facilities adequatelj an . suf s f 
-utilize ex isting .resources* 

- demand urgent atten 
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It will enable the Education Department to 
devolve authority with comparatively lrsi 
fear of its being misused and provide th* 
necessary stock of talent M the functional 
level to mnke use of thh freedom. 

General 


Utg*t $<» le at every and In 
tor of education and should t« 1 
same status as full-time education. 
ly, adult and continuing education, wjcs 
almost totally neglected at present, !«■ 
be emphaslied to a venr great extent Tu 
together, these two reforms would 


IfiJ. Three Channel* of Education. One 
of the major weaknesses of the existing edu- 
cational system is that It places an almost 
exclusive reliance on full-time Instruction 
and docs not . develop adequately the two 
alternative channels of part-time education 
and firlvatfc study or own-time education. It 
has to be' remembered that reliance on full- 
time education as ’the sole channel of ins- 
truction often divides the life of an Indivi- 
dual into three water-tight and ehnrply 
divided stages: a pre-school stage of no lor- 
mal education or work, a school stage of 
full-time education and no work, and a post- 
school stage of, full-time work and no edu- 
cation. In a modernizing and rapidly chang- 
ing society, .education should be., regarded, 
not "as a,termihal but. as a life-long process. 
It should begin informally, in the home it- 
self; and ^hereafter, it should be the ulti- 
mate objective of ,natio'nal_policy„ to 6trive 
to bring every 'individual under the influ- 
ence of the formal system of education os 
early, as, possible, ^and to keep.him under.lt. 
directly, or .indirectly, throughout his. life. 
Similarly/ ’there should, he no water-tight 
separation’ between' work 'and education at 
any; stage of man's life, but only a. rela- 
tive shift,'of emphasis./ An individual, under 
f ull-time/education .should have some yvork- 
experience’as an integral part of his. educa- 
tion itself; and, every, full-time, worker 
should } have "the, inclination, , leisure , and 
means of continuing his, education still. fur- 
ther. //In jibe. same Vay^ the transition fiom 
one'jStage^to* another should hot be abrupt. 
For/example, the transfer of an individual 
from, the infant’s^ play-‘don?inated. world to 
formal school' should Jnclude. a transitional 
phase pf gentle preparation " and orientation 
,to’schooling., : Ay6ung person should, not be 
compelled to j?ass abruptly .from ‘a.stageof 
‘full-t&ne , education ,to another . of full-time 
work"; -it\ would [be ‘desirable . to .interpose a 
period of part-time. education and part-time 
work between the two. 

-'-■2.54. Tf these 'objectives mre to ‘be 'attain- 
ed. it Is 'necessary to abandon .'the 'present 
policy’ of 'placing an almost 'exclusive reli- 
ance "on full-t&ne' education, "and the two 
alternative channels of 'part-time ‘and own- 
time' education ‘ Should ; be ‘■'developed ~on '& 


— enable thd;** who have tot c' 1 -/ 1 
td a j tage of education to cos?/ 
It end. if they wish, fa P rc «« 
ihr next; 


— help every educated person to 
further education with cr w-- 1 
formally enrolling himself la 
educational Institution; 


— enable a worker to acquire 
ledge, ability and vocational ^ 
In order to Be a better 

to improve his chances of 
more; and 

— help to refresh - ‘the kncwl«^ 
the educated person *f d the v 
him to keep P aw 
knowledge In the field ol 
terest. 


Programmes of this typo,. which «e 
developed even in educationally . ^ i 

and 'affluent countries,' cannot W 8 [I 
an under-developed and P°°f. c °.t r ans’ j0 
India. .They will emoothen 'tne , ucS 
from school to life, reduce the co 
tion-to the State, and bring under. pU2 
ence of the educational 'system* * jfieC 
her of -persons who desire to ea . 
selves out cannot do so on economi 

'2.55. 'Nomenclature/ At 
'ah almost 'bewildering' variety ®j on jWj 
claiufes used' in the States and . ^ r- 

'tories to’ -'denote the Various sU ^ pcfr 


for a uniform -system ““Evolved Ws 

recommend that it should.be e 
Government of 'India,' in' con ^ 
the T State‘ Governments. • P™* J* used ® 
Izatlon of ’such' a system, w®-., « 5 
nomericlatihes Shown on P 3 ", , 
the 1 Report. 
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1 r TABLfe3 .». AVERAGe’aNNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN INDIA ' 

(t9S<>-5i to 1965-66) , - 1 

Type of institutions ( 

Average annual salary of teachers 
tat current pricts) in 


Average 

annual 


1950-5* ' 

*955-56 

*960-61 

1965-66 

*965-66 
: 1950^51 

A. Higher Education 






1. University departments 

2. Colleges of arts and science 

3. Professional colleges , . . 

3.7S9 

(IOO> 

. 2,696 

(ton) 

. 3,94» 

(100) 

5456 

(*45) 

3WO 

(t*4) 

3.861 

(98) 

5.475 

(146) 

3,659 

(*36) 

S55 

6,500 

(173) 

4,<X>Q 

(US) 

6410 

(162) 

3,939 

(105) 

2,424 

(90) 

3,885 

©8 

B. Schools 

4. Secondary schools .... 

5. Higher primary schools 

6. Lower primary schools 

7. Pre-primary schools . 

8. Vocational schools • . . . 

. 1,258 

(100) 

68a 

(ICO) 

• 

(too) 

(ray 

• '« 

as 

809 

(119) 

652 

(120) 

C84> 

vs? 

1,681 

(134) 

V?S 

x 

925 

(tor) 

2fi4t 

(120) 

*,959 

(*56) 

1,228 

(*8o) 

1,046 

(192) 

(VS 

069) 

1,187 

(941 

741 

(109) 

634 

(116) 

(656) 

(72) 

1,750 

(103) 

All Teachers 

. 769 

(100) 

a 

1,2*8 

(1583 

*476 

(19*) 

895 

<*i6> 

9. Cost of living index for w orkiug classes 

. 100 

95 

123 

165 


10, National Income per head of population 
(at current prices) 

. 267 

(100) 

(96) 

326 

(122) 

<$> 


Soaree. • Ministry of Education, P arm A, 

The figures for 1965-66 a 

re estimates made in the Commission 

Secretariat. 


N.B. The figures within brackets give the index of growth on the basis of 1950-51 — too. 


3.04. It will be seen that the inctcase in 
the remuneration o£ the different categories 
of teachers is Jar from uniform- The larg- 
est proportional increase has taken place m 
the salaries of teachers in primary schools. 
But owing to the very low levels of remu- 
neration which obtained in 1950-51. these are 
still far from satisfactory. The improvement 
in the salaries of teachers in the universities, 
vocational schools and colleges is also 
noticeable. But in the colleges of arts and 
science and in secondary schools, there has 
been an actual decrease in remuneration in 
teal terms. The picture is worst at the pre- 
primary stage because the salaries in pre- 
primary schools are governed, not so much 
by departmental regulations, as by market 
conditions. This is because most of the 
pre-school institutions are unaided and locat- 
ed in urban areas where an over-abundant 
supply of women teachers is available. 


3.05. It will also be noted that a good 
deal of the effect of the increase in r<mu- 
41 Edu — 7 


neration at all stages has been offset by the 
use in the cost of living which has taken 
place dunng this period— the remunerations 
in the various types of institutions hart 
risen by 18 to 92 per cent while the cost of 
living has risen by 65 per cent. It is only 
in four types of institutions — vocational 
schools (69 per cent), universities (73 per 
cent), higher primary schools (80 per cent) 
and lower primary schools (92 per cent) that 
the rise in remuneration has exceeded that 
in the cost of the living In some sector.. 
e.g., pre-primary, the increase in the cost of 
living has been greater than that in remu- 
neration. On the whole, there was some 
improvement in the remuneration of teach- 
ers m real terms up to 1SC0-61. This has 
Since been almost completely neutralized 
by the sharp increase Jn prices that has 
taken place in the last two or three years. 
This has, we ar e afraid, adversely affected 
the morale of teachers. In our opinion, the 
most urgent need is to upgrade the remu- 
neration of teachers substantially, particu- 
larly at the school stage. 
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teachers of different categories in higher 
education. ! For instance, the remuneration 
of- teachers in different faculties Is not the 
same: the teachers in the faculties of engi- 
neering and medicine are paid higher than 
those in the humanities. There is also a 
difference in most parts of the country, be- 
tween the salaries given to teachers in uni- 
versities and those given to teachers in affi- 
liated colleges. In many States, teachers in 
government colleges do not get the scales of 
pay given to university teachers, although 
their remuneration is often much better than 
that of teachers in affiliated colleges. We 
recommend that these differences should be 
reduced to the minimum and efforts made 
td eliminate them gradually. 

.. (2) School Teachers. We recommend that 
the scales of pay of school teachers belong- 
ing to the same category but working under 
different managements such as government, 
local bodies or private organizations, should 
be the same. The existing variations are 
•purely historical in origin. The administra- 
tive authorities under the British did not 
wish; to reduce the salaries of government 
servants; at the same tune, they were 
anxious to keep salary costs down to a level 
which the economy could afford Hence the 


salaries of teachers in local authority schools 
were deliberately fixed at a - point lower 
than that for government teachers and those 
for teachers in private schools were fixed at a 
still lower point. This policy has had two 
unfortunate results: it has lowered the 
average wage for teachers in general, as 
teachers in government service were a very 
small minority; it has also introduced an 
undesirable ‘caste’ system among them. It 
is time to eliminate these relics of the past. 


We are happy to note that a move In this 
direction has already been initiated and is 
well on the way. The principle of parity 
has been accepted at all levels of school edu- 
cation in seven States (AndhTa Pradesh, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab and Rajasthan). In three States 
(Assam, Gujarat, and Maharashtra) it has 
been accepted at the primary level, but not 
at the secondary for all categories of teach- 
ers. In five States (Bihar, Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West Ben- 
gal) it has not been accepted at any stage 
and the scales of pav prescribed for teach- 
ers In non-government schools are different 
and much lower. Some illustrations of this 
are given below: 


State and category of teachers 


Government Non-government 

Institution* institutions 


AHOm . t 

i ,1. Principal of a higher secondary school 


• 3. Assistant teacher in high school (trained graduate) 
Bihar 


Rs. 350—1000 
(starting salary of 
Rs. 450). 

Rs. 230—700 


Rs. 2 JO— 600 
(starting salary of 
Rs. 390). 

R». 125— 275 


si Matriculate trained teacher in a primary school 


Assistant teacher (trained graduate) in 
(FeittBengal 1 ' 

h x. Headmaster of 1 secondary school 


secondary school . . Rs. 18J — 323 

Rs. 32J—IOOO 

Ra. 235— 

3> Assistant teacher in a secondary school with B.A./B.SC. & B.T. Rs. 175— -325 


Rs, 175—300 

330—525 

Rs. 2x0—450 
Rs. 160—29S 


' It: will- be seen that, in some cases, the 
differences I are marginal while in others, 
■they are serious and glaring. 

Three main arguments are put forward 
for retaining this disparity in remuneration. 
<The first is that the teachers in non- 
government schools are not well-qualified 


and not properly selected. We cannot accept 
this contention. Instead of perpetuating un- 
equal remuneration on these grounds, it is 
essential to adopt the principle of parity in 
remuneration, and • simultaneously to pres- 
cribe the same qualifications for teachers in 
all types of schools and to introduce a 
similar machinery for their recruitment. 
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3.06. The Commission made a study of the 
remuneration of teachers in all the States 
and Union Territories. 1 It revealed two 
major weaknesses: ■ » 

(1) Inter-State~Differences. There are 
, substantial differences in the remu* 

neration of teachers from State to 

- -- State, particularly at the school 
stage; and 

(2) Intranstate Differences. Even with- 
in a State, there are variations in 
remuneration. At the university 
stage, salaries vary from faculty to 
faculty. The teachers in affiliated 
colleges do not have the same scales 
of pay as those in universities. At 
the school stage, there are often 
substantial differences in the remu- 
neration of teachers working in 
institutions under different manage- 
ments. 

There has been a strong demand for the 
abolition of these variations. It .has been 
suggested that the first type of variation can 
be eliminated or reduced to the minimum by 
adopting national scales of pay with adjust- 
ment in allowances for inevitable local varia- 
tions in the cost of living and that the 
second should be offset by adopting the 
principle of parity. Doth these proposals 
need a closer examination. 

3 07. National Scales of Pay. The demand 
for the introduction of national scales of 
pay for all categories of teachers is support- 
ed unanimously by teachers’ organizations. 
We found that the proposal had a ready 
acceptance in higher education because of 
the developments in the post-independence 
period. The University Education Commis- 
sion recommended that the multiplicity of 
scales of pay which then existed in the 
universities and colleges should be reduced 
to the minimum and that an attempt should 
be made to adopt national scales of pay for 
teachers In higher education. Tills recom- 
njendstion was broadly accepted end some 
action to implement it has since been taken. 
The L'GC is attempting to introduce com- 
mon scales of pay f;r different categories cf 
teachers m the universities ar.d similar scales 
cf pay tor teachers in affiliated colleges. 
Attempts ter the Introduction cf common 
srshes cf pay are alio tetng made, with • 
iv-t tcoir.’: tf raceess. In respect cf en- 
I — '--cr-'j msti'irucrss It is true that, in 


Ar-Vi. •.-« S-A f-Jar -0*1 I, tV. 


spite of all that has been, done durir 
last ten years, there are still considi 
variations in the scales of pay of teach 
higher education. But the important 
is that the general principle of adc 
national scales of pay has been br 
accepted; and all that is needed is to 
a more determined effort to. move fot 
on the lines already set. This is a com 
tively simpler issue. 


3.08. At the school stage, howcvei 
problem is more difficult because the < 
ability of introducing national scales °! 
at this stage is itself challenged. It is i 
ed, for instance, that as the cost cf 1 
varies from one part of the country tc 
other, a common national scale of pay 
really imply unequal payment and < 
considerable hardship to school teat 
with lower levels of income. It is also p< 
ed out that the supply and demand posi 
for the different categories of teachers vj 
considerably from one part of 'the coui 
to another. Women teachers, for fnsta 
are readily available in some areas 
arc very difficult to obtain in others. 
these circumstances, it is pointed out ^ 
common scale of pay would make it * 
difficult to recruit them in just those *? 
where they are most needed. There w 
force in these arguments. But in our c 
nion, they only make out a case' for Pj 0 ’ 
ing local allowances in addition to 
tional scales of pay rather -than 
the need <° adopt minimum national s” 
of pay to reduce the large diipjritifS J* 
now exist in the salaries of school tf’L 
in different States, We. therefore, 
mend that, at the school stage, the 
ment of India, should Jay down the 
mum scales of pay for school teacher’ * 
States and Union Territories should , 
adopt equivalent or higher scales o» F 
suit their local conditions. 

3.OT. Principle nl Pnrll r . WJth I'V'JJ, 
the jntra-State difference, we 

that the remuneration of teacher**",^ 
under different managements should * 
the same and that all teachers 


Sr** 


same qualifications and 
si bill tics should have th ft S3mc, « ^ , 
simffar, remuneration and co' ,t ‘ •' 1( ^ 
work and service, The problem W’ ^ 
to tf:tcu*se<! separately for M* 
scfi oo! education. ^ 

(I) Higher FAueatvm. There l* • J/ 
deal Cf fLipanty in the rensur^ „ 
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teacher* o! different categories in higher 
education. Tor Instance, the remuneration 
of teachers In different faculties Is not the 
same: the teachers in the faculties of ergi- 
necrlng anj medicine ore raid higher than 
those in the humanities There H also a 
diflcTtnw in most pans of the country, bc- 
1 tween the salaries (riven to teachers in uni- 
versities and those given to teachers in alii* 
t iiated colleges. in many States, teachers in 
government colleges do not gel the scales of 
pay given to university teachers, although 
their remuneration is oltcn much better than 
that of teachers In ofTiliated colleges. Wc 
• recommend that there diflerenecs should be 
. reduced to the minimum and enorts made 
« to eliminate them gradually. 

(2) School Teneliers. We recommend that 
' the scales of pay of school teachers belong- 
ing to tlic same category but working under 
^diifcrent managements such ns government, 
.loeol bodies or private organizations, should 
'(.bc the same. The existing variations are 
purely historical in origin. The administra- 
tive authorities under the British did not 
f ' wish to reduce the salaries of government 
''servants; at the same time, they were 
^anxious to keep salary costs down to a level 
1 < which the economy could afford. Hence the 


salaries of teachers in local authority schools 
were deliberately fixed at a point lower 
than that for government teachers and those 
tor teachers in private schools were fixed at a 
sttll lower point. This policy has had two 
unfortunate results: it has lowered the 
overage wage for teachers in general, as 
teachers in government service were a very 
small minority; it has also introduced an 
undesirable ‘caste’ system among them. It 
Is time to eliminate these relics of the past. 


We ore happy to note that a move In this 
direction has already been initiated and l* 
well on the way. The principle of parity 
has been accepted nt all levels of school edu- 
cation in seven States (Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab and Rajasthan). In three States 
(Assam, Gujarat and Maharashtra) It has 
been accepted at the primary level, but not 
ot the secondary for all categories of teach- 
ers. In five States (Bihar. Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Orissa. Uttar Pradesh and West Ben- 
gal) it has not been accepted at any stage 
and the scales of pay prescribed for teach- 
ers in non-government schools are different 
and much lower. Some illustrations of this 
arc given below: 


State and catejory of trachen 


Government Non-government 

Institutions Institutions 


1. PrindrU of a higher secondary school 

2 . Assistant trachrr In high school (trained graduate) 


Rs. J 50 — «ce> 

(starting »*tary of 
Rs. 390). 

Rs. taj— 275 , 
(starting salary of 
R». 140 ). 
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The second is that teachers in government 
service have certain . handicaps such ss lia- 
bility to transfer, application of conduct and 
discipline rules, etc., and that parity in remu- 
neration; would tilt the balance materially 
in favour , of; teachers in private schools. 
We do not agree with this view either. We 
are opposed to the idea of frequent transfers 
in government schools and have recom- 
mended that their teachers should, as far as 
possible, be localized. We do not support 
the restrictions on the academic freedom of 
teachers in government educational institu- 
tions, and instead of compensating them for 
it in monetary terms, we have recommend- 
ed the grant of academic freedom. There 
are bound to be some differences in condi- 
tions of service in government and non- 
government institutions. For instance, pri- 
vate educational institutions can provide a 
more satisfying experience to certain per- 
sons while teachers in government schools 
have better prospects of promotion. But in 
the proposals formulated by us, these differ- 
ences have been reduced to the minimum 
and there is, therefore, no justification to 
continue the existing disparity of remune- 
ration. The third argument put forward is 
financial and it is said that the funds needed 
to upgrade the salaries of teachers in local 
authority and private schools to the level of 
those in government schools are not readily 
available. We recognize the force cf this 
argument and recommend that the principle 
of parity should be accepted as a State policy 
forthwith but that its full implementation 
should be spread over a phased programme 
of about five years. 

3.10. General Principles for Revision of 
Salaries. In making our proposals for the 
revision of the remuneration of teachers, we 
have kept the following principles in view: 

(1) At the university stage, the remu- 
neration of teachers should be 
broadly comparable with that ol 
the senior services of the Govern- 
ment so that a fair proportion of 
the top talent in the country is 
attracted to the profession of teach- 
ing and research. What is impor- 
tant here is that the salary of a 
vice-chancellor should be about the 
same as that of a Secretary to the 
Union Government; the maximum 
salary of a university professor 
should be the same as the maximum 
in the senior scale of the IAS; 3nd 
for outstanding professors, higher 
salaries comparable to super-time 
scales of pay of the IAS should be 
available. 


(2) The scales of pay of primary teac 
ers should be comparable - to tho 
of public servants, with similar qu 
lifications and responsibilities.; B' 
they should have a higher basic p; 
in recognition of the two years 
professional training, which th< 
, have received. 


(3) Since teaching is a unified prefe 
sion, requiring common attitudes* 
devotion and dedication and since 
teachers at every stage are enbust- 
ed with the responsibility of edu- 
■ eating the younger generation, the 
differences .in the remuneration of 
the teachers. at the different levels 
— primary, secondary and university 
— should be reduced ' to the mini- 
mum. For example, the jninimuo 
salaries of primary, secondary Mid 
university teachers should be in *h f 
ratio of 1:2:3. At present, the 
starting salary of a primary teacher 
can be as low as Rs. 60—80, Whitt 
is about one-twelfth to one-sirfeenM 
of the starting salary of a professor. 


(4) In order to -induce better- q— , _ 
teachers to teach at the lower stof” 
— the raising of educational storo- 
ards will ultimately depend I'P™ 
this — it is essential to adopt a po Il! 7 
under which the -scales- cf- 

of teachers at the school. stage 
be based only on qualifications 
be made independent of the 
stage — pre-primary, lower prim* 
higher primary, lower secondary 
higher secondary — In which 
might be serving. While we 
this idea in principle, it nay sot 
possible, on financial grounds. 
adopt it Immediately in toM* 
have, however, taken the 
at least the headmasters of 
lower primary schools (say. wltn*, 
enrolment of about 200) and oj 
higher primary schools, *h ouU 
trained graduates and should p . 
the same scale of pay as 
trained graduate teachers in 
ary schools. Similarly, a 
proportion of the teachers <► 
secondary stage should h* TP ^ 
same qualifications and the*- 
scales of pay a3 junior lecturer 
affiliated colleges. 

(5) The improvement in salary 

should not be entirely “ 





f*u.»r f.r ttir rMTAffnn rrnurriiof 


Wr *hall n-iiv (nth 1<» n tl»«tti*xj*n «»f the**' 
Cfiln in fj>m* detail 


C»*tf •T.iSlr** 

trlt-rms?: 


whfch w" quoti* for tti 


.112 Rotnf Spnrlfir rropmaN fnf Hr form 
I Ihr ttnlmtily Slagr, A? a fr*«1l of th«* 
ra>mmrmfaJinri* of the l/nlvrfM<y |;» luc*. 
on Cotnmluinn fln<j the v,nffc done by th- 
fCTC during the l*M ten yrar*. cotuhWable 
improvement hai been made in regard to the 
calc* of pay of trschm at the unlvettliy 
t»ge. The multiplicity of icatn which 
Kilted In the pa*t ha* been mlucrd and the 
e\v Kale* adopted ate more compatible' to 
in the senior AdmfnHtMttvr service* 
t the Government of India. National scales 
f pay have been sugfTOlrd for teachers In 
ttfvcrsflfci .and in Militated colleges and 
l»wc arc being Increasingly adopted by the 
istitutlont concerned. We also welcome the 
Tent decision of tlie Government of India, 
a the recommendation of the UGC. to sane- 
on the new scale* of pay for university 
ackers which have been indicated above, 
he main points to be considered in this 
mfcxf, therefore, are two: (n) Implcmcn* 
Won of these proposals; and <b) relating 
tern to improvement in quality and quail- 
nations of teachers. 


3.13. To facilitate the introduction of these 
■ales at an early datp, and especially In pri- 
de institutions which arc so numerous, we 
'commend that assistance from the Centre 
i provided to meet the additional expendi- 
tre on a sharing basis of CO per cent from 
te Central funds and 20 per cent by the 
tate Government and that, In the case of 
•ivat e colleges, the Central assistance may 
ten be provided on a 100 per cent basis. 
4 ch assistance should continue during the 
,urth plan period;" and, in the meanwhile, 
eps may be taken "by the • State Gwem- 
ents to devise an appropriate system of 
-ant-in-aid for placing the revised scales 
j a permanent basis. ’ Our proposals on this 
ibject have been' discussed elsewhere. 1 


(1) Teachers in Universities. In regard to 
e qualifications and selection procedures 
r university teachers, we agree with the 
commendations made by the Model Act 


tf- fluvi'r of w^rJc Of ■ on in 

!’ ! V -f my Mtf't ro fM tvnnxr ct , 
h«-r« ft iMt inert rift 

i.«T tif I*-" totweftwl m tf 

*1 Iw *. \ry tre rrcrjfe 

‘y tr* *i—l A!n to- medium* cf «* 

**'••'"* tt *!varr 

ri-n. 1 I** *>|y-h Hi wen*. | attrari »M reti 

In Mwr «*fvlr* of f ft* Qr{T«r»fflr» won of cutltani 

n* a* Illy Th- po-w*r to appoint tnirtim r.a 
t« *•*■**! In r.«vrutiv» trained. tut aU tl 
t*Wuir *p:-,in:n-»nr» N* rr»')» by U 

r trruUr* Co-j-.-t, only m th* ro<^rTTm#n>tj*J<m ! 
e l-ropstijr rrn*t|t'rt**t »*[«-Uon Committee. Tb 
r^-rr-iin Commit!*" « brand conjiu. f^tide* tt 
V(oe-Ctu*>ceffir »mf fh. ffevl of tfcn t>part.-.r; 
conmtMri!. of a certain number of expert*. Til 
r.Jfn’-r may vary In Accordance wiu* the ca« 
e of t ear ter* to te 1 Appointed. For a proitna 
It *.Vaj'<! t« n»^x-«*ary to have too or even Uvn 
wittt!" rxp*rt*. It may te an a'JxantJfff to h*' 1 
'•n* nominee of the ChaneeCorA'ifltor on U 51 
Selection Comraittce. The Court or the Aeadcsic 
C«Hifictl th-TuUI not »e!ect a representative to ts* 
;«*!<Ktlon Committee. It should be a clear 
that Ibe Hxrcuixve Council should accept U* 
•election unanlxouily rercmmende<t by the Selw 
lion Committee. In rare eaies. if for food reaj«U 
the Executive Council U unable to accept tt« 
recommendation of the Selection Committee 
eilurts for a belter selection may be renewed in 
the fono»-tnc year. A rreat deal of what » 
descrlhctl as university politics or interference w 
ouUIde politics In universities arises in 
Hon with appointment*. Universities must have 
the freedom to make their own appointment*; h" 
they must be steadfast In their desire t~ 
right appointments* 


} cake 


(2) Our attention has been drawn to the 
fact that, in most universities, candidate 
for appointment os professors are called 
for interview before a selection committee. 
Each candidate is interviewed by the com- 
mittee for 10 to 15 minutes. We are d e “' 
nitely of the view, that In the case of such 
high level appointments, interviews have 
hardly any meaning, and in fact, tend to 
discourage first-rate men from offering fof 
•a-cicVi app&wteievAs. Psc&ssots itnuld. ^ 
persons of standing in the subjects , ah 
should be known to the experts by repuw- 
tion in the fields of their work. Bt should, 
therefore, be possible for a selection com- 
mittee to make a selection on the basis of * 
careful consideration of the information 
supplied by the candidates and other rejt> 
vant data which may be available to we 
committee. .If considered necessary, candi- 
dates who have been found suitable tor 
appointment by the selection committee 


r Chapter XIII. 1 ' ' , , „ . , 

2 Report of the Committee on Model Act for Unlverjillei, Ministry of Education. Government 
of India. 1964. pp 23-4 
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may be invited by the vice-chancellor for a 
personal discussion before making a formal 
offer of appointment. ' • 1,1 1 

(3) Teacliers in Affiliated Colleges. The 
procedure described above will also apply 
to university colleges.- Problems do not 
generally arise with regard to government 
colleges where recruitment is done through 
a Public Service Commission. In private 
affiliated colleges, however, the situation 
needs considerable improvement on the 
following lines: 

(a) The qualifications of teachers in these 
colleges should be prescribed by the 
universities and should be similar ta 
those prescribed in university depart- 

(b) Each post should be advertised and. selec- 
tion committees should be formed On the 
lines recommended above for the univer- 
sities. 

(C) On the advice of the selection committee, 
the appointment should be made by the 
managing committee constituted lor the 
cnlleRe. A- recommended by the Model 
Act Committee, this managing committee 
should be a compact body consisting of 
about 10 members The composition of 
this body should be prescribed by the 
university. The principal of the college 
should be a member of this body and in 
addition there should be provision for 
one or more teachers to be on it, prefer- 
ably by some method of rotation rather 
than by election. The university should no- 
i minate to the governing body two repre- 
sentatives who should normally lie tea- 
chers of experience. 1 * 3 

(d) If any exemption is to be given at all 
from the possession or the prescribed 
qualifications. It should not be for more 
than a year or t*o. Even when circum- 
stances demand that the exemption should 
last for a longer period, such exemption 
given for a temporary period should not 
lapse into permanent exemption. It is 
unfair to admit students to a course un- 
less there ore qualified teachers * 

(e) White the right to make appointments 
shou d vest in the colleges, it should be 
open to the university to withhold ‘re- 
cognition’ of colleges, if persons with 
high qualifications are rejected without 
adequate reasons and others with lower 
qualifications, even though satisfying the 
minimum requirements, n*e appointed. 
In some o! these cases this happens be- 
cause the institution is. either opcnlv or 
without avowing it. a narrowly denomina- 
tional Institution. In other cc*rs it may 
lust be a case of Improper exercise of 
patronage by the managing body or it 
may be due to extraneous pressures 1 


•. • • (f) iWe .further recommend, that lit, would be 
, , desirable ,to adopt -a . discriminating 

“approach between one ' private * manage- 

‘ meat 1 and another. Where - good stand- 
ards are maintained and, the management 
has sho\vn its competence to conduct the 
institution satisfactorily, greater freedom 
. i , should be given to it in the choice of its 
'teachers. Where the management is not 
• satisfactory, -greater control should be 
exercised. i i 

3.14. School Stage: Simplification of Pay 
Scales. As compared to higher education 
the problem of improving the remuneration 
of teachers at the school stage is more com- 
plex and difficult. It is also far more 
urgent. This urgency has increased be- 
cause Government has recently sanctioned 
new scales of pay for teachers in higher 
education and thus increased the gap, which 
was already large, between their salaries 
and those of the school teachers. 

3.15. Our first proposal is that the existing 
multiplicity of scales of pay should be re- 
duced and that there should be three main 
scales of pay for school teachers : 

(1) A scale of pay for teachers who 
have completed the secondary course 
and are trained and who would form 
the vast bulk of teachers at the 
primary stage; 

(2) A scale of pay for trained graduates 
who would form a small proportion 
of teachers at the primary stage but 
the vast bulk of teachers at the lower 
secondary stage: 

(3) A scale of pay for teachers with 
postgraduate qualifications who 
would form a small proportion of 
teachers at the lower secondary 
stage, but the bulk of teachers at the 
higher secondary stage. 

Incentives to teachers of special subjects 
or to teachers with additional qualifications 
can be given in the form of advance incre- 
ments or special allowance. The scales of 
pay of special teachers, (i.e. for drawing, 
craft, physical education, etc.) can also be 
related to these three basic scales in some 
suitable manner. The scales of pay for 
librarians should also be related to those 
for teachers in a suitable manner. 


I ff iA< <"» Jf*M A* fa- UmVffKn,' MVhrry 0 f EJodtxra, GoYcrr.nwru of Irdtf, 196*. p. «. 

a Ibid p 23. 

3 Ibid p. 29, 


M-ttTfrT or tltg KSTCATm corntmtO* 


3 16. Sc«lw «f V*f of 'Irsthen n! m hay* 
implrtnl On* Seronrlury Om*r. With rr- 
rt | r , *J *W* calrgnry of trariirr*. wo make 
(* fnumvlog nmmmrmtatlrin# : 

(I) Thrrr ahonlrl lw» fin fo-schrr «{ the 
Imary *lrtg«* who hai not cnmpM«| the 
mnd.nr.v tchool tourw ami ha* n-jj h 3( J ( Wo 
nr* of professional trlueallon'. 

[21 In *o far n« teachers who have com- 
'ted the secondary reboot course ore con* 
Tied, we recommend the following rcalra 
pay: 

(o) The minimum pay of a primary 
school teacher who hat completed 
the secondary uchool course rhnuhJ 
lie Its. 100 . Tills minimum should 
be Riven effect to Immediately; and 
within n period of five years, it 
should be raised to Rs. 123. 

(b) The minimum pay of primary 
school teachers who have completed 
the sccondory school course and are 
trained, should be Rs. 125; and with- 
in a period of live years, it should 
be raised to Rs. 150. 

(c) The following scales of pay should 
be adopted, as soon as practicable 
and at any rate not later than the 
first year of the fifth plan, for all 
primary school teachers who have 
completed the secondary school 
course and are trained. 

Starting salary . • Rs- 150 

Maximum salary (to be 
reached in a period 
of 20 years) - • Rs. 250 

Selection grade avail- 
able for 15 per cent 
of the cadre - - Rs. 250 

to 300 


I The scale should be the same for all 
T'fied and trained teachers working at 
the sub-stages— pre-primary, lower 
iary or higher primary — and, in accord- 
with the principle of parity, should also 
iven to teachers in local authority and 
ite schools. 

) Only the scales of pay of qualified 
trained primary teachers are to be up- 
ed substantially. The scales of pay of 


th** other cafegrjrjrs of primary teacher 
t'ced not hr upgraded ta the sarr," extent 
it «hnuM b«* an objective of xi drain Ittrativ 
policy to ktp th^m fjtotantijlly lovers 
that th* trarh«r» wnuH have an «d*tpa‘< 
incrnJire to improve their g-n^ral and pro 
»«■-;* j-trjI qualifications. 


(iii) The expression ‘trained* should t« 
inferprrfctt to mean teacher* who hive had 
two yrars of professional education. 


In other word*, these improvement* fa 
remuneration will be linked with Improve- 
ment in the quality and qualifications cf 
primary teachers. The principal method to 
be adopted to raise the average remuneration 
of primary teachers will be to organize an 
intensive programme of raising the quahfi- 
catlons of teachers in service, as described 
in the next chapter, and to eliminate, in a 
phased programme spread over a period cf 
about ten years, all teachers other than 
those who are qualified and trained. 

(3) Our attention has been drawn to an 
anomaly which must be removed as early 
as possible. Several States restrict, on 
financial grounds, the number of posts which 
carry the salary scale of trained teachers 
who have completed the secondary school 
course. The remaining posts are usually 
assigned to lower scales of pay sanctioned 
for teachers with lower qualifications. Ko* 
infrequently, persons with lower qualifi- 
cations are recruited to these posts even 
when qualified and trained teachers a^ e 
available. This is bad enough; but what is 
worse, even trained and qualified teachers 
who are recruited against the posts are 
given, not the salaries of qualified and 
trained teachers to which they are entitled, 
but the lower salaries meant for these posts. 

As the completion of secondary’ school 
course and two years of professional training 
are accepted to be the minimum qualification 
for a primary teacher, this practice should 
be abandoned as early as possible and 
principle adopted that every trained teach- 
er who has completed the secondary school 
course receives the scale of pay sanctioned 
for such teachers. This will remove an in- 
justice now being done to a large number o 
teachers in service, and create an incentn 
for unqualified or untrained teachers to 
become qualified and trained. 


There is one exception to this rule. As stavd already, the hesdnmters ofalll ThTwlariw “f 
lower primary schools with an enrolment of more than about 200 should be trained rra>h»tes. T i ^ 
trained graduates working in the above posts at the primary stage should be the same as those o 
graduates working in secondary schools. This wdl be discussed in the following section. 
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8.18. The effect of these proposals can be 
appreciated in relation to the existing 
situation. The Commission carried out a 
study of .the emoluments of school teachers 
in 29 districts’ (out of a total of 312) and its 
relevant findings are shown in Table 3.2. 


TABLE 3.2. 

EMOLUMENTS OF SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN29DrsTRICTS<i965) 


Percentage of Teachers 

Emoluments 
per month 

Lower Higher Secondary 

primary primary 


Rs. 6o andjess 

2.2 



' 6o — So 

XS.7 

4.9 


8x — zoo 

29-9 

*4.2 

4-3 1 

101 — 120 

23.4 

*9-3 . 

9.1 

121 — 140 

22.1 

3x.x 

13.2 

' 141— 160 

2.9 

13.0 

, 27« 

• 161— Z80 

x .2 

6.0. 

IX. 7 

181 — 300 

0.3 

6.5 

9-7 

201—220 

o.3‘ 

X.2 

6-5 

231—240 


* 1.0 ’ 

6-3 

■ 241—260 


‘ ' 0.5 

5-2 

• 261—280 


0.2 

4-7 

r 281—300, 


0.1 

4.4 

3OI—320 


0.1* 

1.9 

•' 321—340 



1.7 

f • 341—360 




• 361—380 



0.7 

381—400 



0.5 

401 — 420 




' '421—440 




441—460 




46I—480 



0.0 

48 1— 500 




Above 500 



0.1 


' (100.0) 

C10O.0) 

(ioo-o) 


94.434 

30.624 

17.707 

N 

X.329,344 

431.15s 

249.29s 

1 The figure) represent ‘Rs. 2 

and above’ in 


cf Inver primary te*rh-n; 

*R». yoi and above in 

the esse h'ghrr primary irsch-ri ; and Rj 


!m in thecas 

cf secoalary 

eaehets. 


‘a’leimej the r 

jn her of teachers icdjd-nJ in thti study. 

rt.emce!) 14* 

vtui ou-T-ber cf tract. *ri «n theeatrgnry 
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3.19. Recruitment of School Teach 
As at the university stage, the irdprovemi 
in the salaries of school teachers must 
linked with an improvement in their qua 
fications and methods of recruitment. T 
responsibility for this will be on the Sta 
Education Departments, f The qualificatio 
of teachers will have to be prescribed 1 
the State Board of School Education ai 
the Education Departments would have 
devise proper procedures for their recrtii 
went. Our recommendations regarding ft 
qualifications of school teachers have bee 
given above. In the light of these and 1 
view of local conditions, we trust that ft 
State Board of School ' Education worn 
prescribe the qualifications for primary an 
secondary teachers in all schools— govern 
ments. local authority or private. Wit! 
regard to methods of recruitment, we mas' 
the following suggestions : 

(1) Government Schools. The existing 
methods of recruitment are satisfactory. 


(2) Local Authority Schools. With refisrd 
to local authority schools, we recommend ^ 
ChaDter X the constitution of district schtf 
boards which will remain In charge of ** 
school education within a district. Tlw 
will recruit the teachers required for twj 
schools through selection committees co * 
slating of a reDre^entatlve of. the distn 
school board, th» District Education 
or his representative, and a panel 
four persons as may be prescribed by 00 
emment. 


(3) With regard to private schooU,\ 
existing position leaves much to DO 
and the recruitment procedures will have , . 
be tightened on , the lines rccommen , 
earlier for affiliated colleges. Every 
recognized and aided by the State Educ« - 
Department should be required to 
manapfng committee on which there ' 
be representatives of the Department 
Department should also prescribe the 
fications for teachers which should be ^ 
to those in covernment Institutions *v y, 
poit to be filled should be adequately*.^ t 
tired and interviews should be hem I 
tr lection committee duly constituted w . 
managing committee and having on - 
cr more experts, depending “P^.vVare?' 
porta nee of the post. A report on j* 
cations received. Interviews held * !Kf 
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selection made should be submitted to the 
Department lor approval. As in tne case of 
private umnated colleges, it will be neces- 
sary; to leave .the authority to appoint 
teachers with the managing . committees of 
. the schools. But unless a teacher is ap- 
; pointed after the procedure prescribed above 
1 is followed and approval is obtained, no 
1 grant-in-aid should be paid on his salary, 
1 and mere snouid De no Hesitation in with- 
! holding such . approval. A discriminating 

* approach will have to be adopted and 

* greater freedom in these matters should be 
i allowed -to good and efficient managements 
J while those which tail to maintain standards 
! or leave room for malpractices should be 
1 controlled more rigorously. 

i - . . 1 ; 

t .3.20. Promotional Prospects. Unfortu- 
’nateiy, promotional prospec.s for teacners 
' are poor at almost ail stages, and it is tnis 
5 aspect, ratner man the scales of pay as such 

* that ouen deter talented persons from join- 
ing me proies&ion. bteps should theretore 
be taxen to see mat good promotional pros- 
pects are provided at all stages of education, 

} net only lor improving qualihcations, but 
'for rewarding good teaching. For this, we 
make tne louowmg proposals: 


A ' (ij School Stage, (a) • Qualified and 
.« trained teachers in primary schools should 
, j be considered for promotions to higher posts 
as headmasters or inspectors ot schools, 
$ ordinarily meant for trained graduate 
2 teachers. About ten to fifteen per cent of 
j\ these posts should be reserved for such pro- 
,j motions. 


i 

V lb) Similarly, trained graduate teachers 
who have done outstanding work as teachers 
should be eligible for promotion to ten to 
filteen per cent of the posts carrying salaries 
£ of teachers with postgraduate qualifications. 

A : * 

S. (c) It should bo made possible for school 
( j teachers who show the necessary aptitude 
t, and competence to be appointed as umver- 
siiy teachers. To help in this, the UGC 
should give ad hoc grants to outstanding 
Vt school teachers to do research into problems 
f, °f interest to them and incidentally to 
A qualify themselves for work at the umver- 
A sides. 

Pi - • ‘ 

A f'f) Scales of pay spread over twenty 
yrars cover too long a period. It would be 
Pf desirable to introduce a system under which 

’■jt 

y 


teachers obtain advance increments for out* 
standing work. About 5 per cent of teach- 
ers snouid be able to reacn me top oi tne 
scale in about ten years, and another 5 
per cent in about 15 years. 

(2) University Stage.' The following mea- 
sures may be considered: ' v 

' (a) An ad hoc temporary post in the 
higner grade snouid be created for a lec- 
turer or a reader wno has done outstanding 
work and wno cannot be given his well- 
earned promotion because no suitable posts 
are vacant. 1 He should then be absorbed 
against an appropriate permanent post as 
soon as it becomes available. Before such 
promotions are made, the work ot the per- 
sons concerned snouid be evaluated by a 
specially constituted expert committee and 
the approval oi the UGC obtained. An 
arrangement of this type already exists in 
the Csiit and ICAR. 

(b) In some departments where outstand- 
ing work is done, the number of posts at the 
professor’s level should be determined on the 
requirements of the department and should 
not be arbitrarily restricted to one. 

(c) If the services of an outstanding per- 
son are to be retained or obtained at the 
professorial level, it should be open to the 
university concerned, in consultation with 
the uuc, to oner a suitable remuneration 
even beyond the special scale of Rs. 1 , 000 — 
1800. t.acn case should be considered on 
its merits and considerable elasticity should 
be permitted in fixing salaries. 


3.21. Relating Salaries to Costs of Liv- 
ing. Two offier points which have often 
been raised in the discussions with us, de- 
serve notice. The first of these relates to 
the adjustment in salaries consequent upon 
a rise in prices. It has been suggested that, 
after salaries have been revised adequately 
in line with present price-levels, a mecha- 
nical formula should be adopted to adjust 
them to future movements in the cost of 
living, as has been done, for instance, in 
the case of industrial workers. While wa 
realize the need to link salaries with the 
cost of living, we think that this can 
be better done through the principle of 
parity. We have recommended that all 
salaries of teachers should be reviewed 
every five years; and we have also recom- 
mended the principle of parity under which 
the dearness allowance to be paid to all 
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tctrchm xhmihJ !*• ftUltd In Ih*** o| f-v 
vtrnmrtu tm’AftU. ThU trill tmutP «rb*» 
quale Adjustment* of ealarirs «nd a\Ur*> 
«ncr* lo movement* In c**t of living. 

3.22. WrUarr Settler*. A largo mrmlK'f 
of aUggcatluns have been put forward with 
n view lo prcrvifllnfj Cttlaln welfare »rf' 
vices to Irachcra sud» ah grant of fr« hoot' 
ing, free education fur children, nr<l free of 
iubsldiJctl medical facilitlr*. While *ug* 
ErsUoiu of UiU hind may serve m transi- 
tional mcanurea until adequate salary scaled 
are Adopted, We do not think that an cm* 
phasifl on such marginal Ucnrfit* ii the rirtlat 
approach to an equUnblc rolution ol the 
problem. The best course would bo to pay 
the teachers adequately to that no special 
benefits of this type need be offered. 

3.23. One important proposal, however, 
needs consideration. This relates to the 
need to organize a general programme of 
welfare services for all school teachers In 
each State or Union Territory. The funds 
for this programme should be jointly, rats* 
cd, teachers contributing Jj per cent of 
their salaries and the State contributing an 

ual amount. The entire amount thus rab- 
should be administered by committees 
consisting of representatives of teachers and 
Government. There should be a State level 
committee to decide a broad policy, and 
district level committees to operate the fund 
In accordance with the general policies laid 
down. The fund could be utilized for grants 
for purchase of books and equipment, travel 
grants, scholarships for education oi child- 
ren, suitable assistance in case of serious 
sickness or disaster, and such other unfore- 
seen calamities. When such a general wel- 
fare fund is created for each State or Union 
Territory, the existing teachers’ welfare 
fund' set up by the Government of India 
may be advantageously merged with it. 1 

•'3,24.' Financial Implications. An obvious 
objection to these proposals for improve- 
ment of remuneration can be taken on fin- 
ancial grounds. It may be argued that, at 
the 'present and proposed levels of ex- 
pansion of education, the country does not 
have the "resources to adopt these scales of 
pay. ■ We realize that the increase recom- 
mended by us will lead to a substantial in- 
crease in educational expenditure. But un- 
less the salaries are upgraded to these or 


rv*n \y\Ut Iwh sr.4 unVm n iertMrtdf 
pf >f«i i* properly initUied a rut ma tola's* 
r<i, ii will pot be ptftfibto to improve i*:‘ 
eferd*, awl education would to anahie 
make a aijnitkan: contribution to tvti« 
«Wf lnpm*nt. The future of education t 
torwq uer.’ly of the nation lx at stake 1 
tli" price muq hr paid. We believe tl 
We can »r*l should find the funds reed* 

3 23. A study of the salary structure 
educationally advanced countries mr. 
some Intefrviing point*. In some coantri 
r p . the USSIt, trach.ng lj among the lx 
pr**fr<iioa«. In most of them, a wage cci 
paraUr with other professions It assort 
Salaries At the university level are grner 
ly high enough to attract a reasonable pr 
portion of the best talent in the ccunt: 
TUe gap between, the salaries c( ttatwat 1 
and school teachers is narrow. Even tl 
highest aalaries show a reasonable relate 
ship to the national dividend; and tl 
salary Is related, not so much to the fast 
lution in which the teacher works, as > 
his qualifications. It is because of t-« 
factors that these countries can support 
large expansion of education and also a 
tract a fair proportion of talented pcrsca I 
the teaching profession. 

3.2G. The reorganization of the salar 
structure for teachers on these lines is w 
generally feasible in a developing coiinU] 
where the general situation is exactly to 
opposite. For instance 

— the salaries of teachers are 
with reference to the nation* 
dividend; 

— the salaries of teachers compare ua 
favourably with those of 
public servants which are erw 
higher; and 

— there are wide differences between tEe 
salaries of teachers at differea 
levels. 

The basic reason for this situation is th*l 
the salaries of the superior ranks in 
ment service are fixed very-high ana witj** 
out any reference to the economic capaefl 7 
of the people. 1 The origin of this is 
purely historical, as in our own c®. 

Under the imperial regime, the salaries 0 
the superior government servants wen- 
fixed, not in relation to the national oh * 


’Wt recommend that these services should also be extended to university teachers. From this point of 
- should be permitted to join a common programme to be organized for ail teachers on a State basis. 1st “ c 41 
native, each university may organize a welfare fund for its teachers on the above lines. 
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4, dend of the Indian people, but with refer- 
~l ence to salaries prevailing in England. Con- 
jt sequently, salaries of the superior govem- 
ment servants (who were mostly English- 
men) came to be far above the economic 
7j capacity of the Indian people. Even when 
,1 Indians were recruited to government ser- 
ji vices, these salaries were not reduced be- 
u cause it was not politically expedient to 
make any marked distinction between them 
and the expatriate officers. Hence the 
** salaries of government servants as a class 
YL came to be fixed at a much higher level 
*" than what the country could afford. This 
position did not create any difficulties so 
long as the total volume ot governmental 
services was limited. But it suen became 
the main bottleneck preventing the proper 
iK development of all social services in general 
Hr and of education in particular. A solution 
was, therefore, attempted by the adoption 
of three questionable devices: 

— Even in government service, the tea- 
chers were paid lower than other 
categories of employees who had the 
same (or even inferior) qualifications 
and responsibilities; 

-—The bulk of the educational enterprise 
was placed, not in the public or state 
sector, but under local bodies and in 
the private sector; 


—The principle of parity was rejected 
and teachers in local authority and 
private schools were paid at lower 
rates. 


W# have recommended that these devious 
l methods should bo given up forthwith. If 
■ff * this is done and all teachers are to be paid 
adequately and on the basis of parity, there 
arc only two ways tn which the problem 
can be solved: cither the salaries of all gov* 
eminent servants should be reduced— which 
cannot be done unless all incomes are regu- 
lated— or the expansion of education will 
, hare to be restricted. Since the latter is nei- 
ther desirable nor possible, the basic djlem- 
ms becomes clear: the State is not able to re- 
gulate all incomes and reduce the salaries 
A of other public servants, and it does not 
f l9*y £*'■* the money to give justice to teachers 
bv raising their salaries to a level compare 
a ^ e t0 that of other Government servants. 

(tp.i - 3—7. The only rational wav out of the 
, „ I y Situation would be to revise ill salaries and 
/ base then, not on the historical legacies of 
the past, but on our needs for services and 
Uie economic capacity of our society to bear 




the financial burdan. This would imply ^ a 
substantial downgrading of many salaries 
and a drastic levelling down of other in- 
comes. If such attempts were made, tea* 
chers would b« ready to play their part, 
although they 1 resist, and rightly so, any 
attempt do keep their salaries only at a 
lower level. 


3.28. Urgency of the Problem and Need 
for Central Assistance. Before leaving this 
subject, we would like to stress two points. 
The first is the urgency of the problem. The 
need for improving the salaries of the school 
teachers in a big way is justified fully on its 
own merits ana has become urgent, partly 
because of the programme of educational 
improvement we have in view and partly 
because of the rise in the cost of living. 
This urgency has been heightened by the 
recent revision of the salaries of university 
teachers which has widened the existing 
disparities even further. We, therefore, re- 
commend that the proposals made by us re- 
garding the improvement of salaries of 
school teachers should be given effect to 
immediately. The second point telatcs to 
Central assistance. During the first three 
plans, almost every State Government re- 
vised the salaries of teachers more than once 
and the assistance of the Central Govern- 
ment was made available, in some form or 
other, for most of these revisions because 
the expenditure on these programmes was 
always treated as a ‘plan outlay’. The 
salaries of teachers are very much on the 
low side at present and the effort needed to 
raise them to satisfactory levels Is huge, 
partly because of the size of the Increment 
and partly because of the numbers Involved. 
Wc are afraid that the State Governments 
will not be able to deal with this very r : g- 
nificanj problem quickly and adequately 
unless Central assistance is made available 
on a generous basis. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that liberal Central assistance should 
be given to State Governments for improv- 
ing the salaries of school teachers as re- 
commended by us. Whether this assistance 
Is given to them through the plans or out- 
side the plans is not really an Important 
issue, although we are of the view that the 
existing practice of including this expendi- 
ture within the plan should preferably be 
continued. 


Hmutunx Booms 

133. Principle of Uniformity. Of the 
various fcherr.es for retirement benefit* now 
tn force, probihly the bast is that jntmded 
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by, the Government of India for its em- 
ployees. This includes . a death-cum- 
reti remen t gratuity, pension or gratuity 
depending upon the length of service per- 
formed, and a family pension. State Govern- 
ments are ,now adopting it with certain 
modifications for their, own employees but 
there are various differences between the 
benefits given to employees of the Central 
Government and 4 those given to the 
employees of the State Governments.' Simi- 
larly, no attempt is being made 1 to' extend 
the scheme to teachers in local authority and 
private schools. 1 We see no justification for 
these variations and recommend that the 
system of retirement benefits to teachers 
should be “based on the principles of uni- 
formity and parity. The principle of uni- 
formity implies that retirement benefits 
should be uniform for all government ser- 
vants— Central and State; and the principle 
of -parity implies that retirement benefits 
given to teachers in government service 
should also be extended to teachers working 
in educational institutions conducted by 
local authorities and private organizations. 
The introduction of such uniformity and 
parity would not involve any large increase 
in expenditure and would be easier to adopt 
than even parity in remuneration. , 

3.30. Retirement Benefits for School 
Teachers: Interim Measures. While tlus 
is the ideal towards which administrations 
should move, some alternative transitional 
solutions to the problem may have to be 
adopted. With regard to school teachers, 
we make the following recommendations: 

(1) Age of Retirement . For Government 
teachers, the age of retirement is 58 years 
in some cases, 55 years (with provision for 
extension up to 58) in others and in one 
State (West Bengal), 60 years. The same 
rules generally apply to teachers in local 
authority schools. For private school tea- 
chers, the age ,ot retirement varies, from 
area to area, from 55 to 58 years and even 
to CO years. In Bihar it i3 62 years. In 
Orissa, there is no age limit for retirement 
and a person can work as long as he is 
physically fit. Until provision for adequate 
pension is made, it is desirable to provide 
for a higher age limit for retirement We 
recommend that the normal retirement age 
for teachers should be 60 years; and there 
should be provision for extension up to 65 
year* provided the person is physically fit 
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and mentally alert -to discharge hi 
efficiently. - • ; 


(2) Retirement Benefits. The teac 
government schools are provider 
pension, gratuity and family pension . 
States. In others, provision Is ms 
provident fund and insurance.' The 
Territories generally offer the same 1 
as are given to the employees of the < 
Government. 


• With! regard to teachers working h 
government schools, most of the Stall 
vide a contributory provident fund 
Recently, however, the Triple-I 
Scheme, which provides for provident 
pension and insurance, is becoming pc 
Originally introduced in Madras, it ha 
been adopted in Andhra Pradesh (w. 
insurance), Assam, Bihar, Kerala, hi 
and Uttar Pradesh. In addition, li 
offers the same retirement benefits 
teachers ,ia non-government schools a 
given to teachers in ‘ government scl 
provided the former opt for the conduc 
discipline rules applicable to govern 
servants and renounce the right to pa 
pate in elections. West. Bengal pro' 
only provident fund ; and gratuity 
Ministry of Education has drawn u] 
Triple-Benefit Scheme for teachers in 
government schools which is now b 
adopted in the Union Territories. 1 In ' 
of the progress already made, we rcc 
mend that, as an interim measure, 
Triple-Benefit Scheme should be adoj 
for all teachers in non-government sen 1 
in all States and Union Territories. 


The interest on tho provident ft 
amounts of school teachers is now genets 
paid at 4 per cent per year. It shouM 
much higher. There ore also some « 
problems connected with Its admfnlstrt 1 ^ 
We shall discuss these in some detail W 
next section with reference to tcacfl<?"_ 
higher education. The same reconu® 
dations should be extended, mutatis m 
dis, to the provident fund of the * c 
teachers also. 

3.31. Retirement Benefits, for Teacher*^ 
Higher Education: Inte rim Measure*. 

Tt, toctiiol In Supplcirttiittry V«hm« l, tV. 
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retirement age for teachers in higher edu- 
cation It ordinarily GO years, with provision 
ror extension generally up to 65 years, and 
In a few cases, even up to 70 years. Most 
of the universities offer a contributory pro- 
vident fund only. The rate of contribution 
Is generally 81 wr cent of the basic pay. 
Rome universities permit the teacher to 
contribute up to 75 per cent of his pay and 
their own contribution is credited, depend- 
ing upon the salary, at 8 to 12 pee cent. 
Some provide for gratuity in addition to 
contributors' provident fund. In Madras, 
the Trinle-neneflt Scheme has been extended 
to university and college teachers A deci- 
sion to the same effect has also been taken 
bv the Central unls'ersltics and the details of 
the proposal ore being worked out. We re- 
commend that it would tv- desirable to 
adopt the Triple-TWirfU Scheme for all 
sinlvenlty and college teachers. 

332- Where a scheme of president fund 
Is in operation — whether for school or 
college teachers,— we suggest the following 
changes: 

(1) At present, a teacher begins to 
contribute to the president bund rnly 
after he h-eem-s permanent In our 
rntnlon. the r>'e{ril<uttnn to the pre- 
sident fund, which Is a compulsory 
form of saving, should tv [in right 
from the fret dav of a teacher** 
career We. the'rfr're. recommend 
that all teacher*. whether temporary 
0- pe'msorrt. should be required 
to p<o tribute to the provident fund. 
f2) The r*'nt"b”ilin cf the 

ti the rmsUr-et fund of a trarher 
t'muld tv p»1 1 f'nm tn-e*th t-> ru—’h 
and the presort m’e t v ll t' e trarh- 
*T ts tv >*. (-VV, S-* J-rt e~;\''r' , | 
cvrtr.'iu’i n If hr l-»ve* the arm-W 
fve vm. s'e'uli hv re*. 
C.nt-t It serve* r - * C«r*..l pu'poie 
and t> pt’e-’b c'f»b S> the 
tear 4 vc-s 

f21 At present, the amoit'tr cf thv 

Scarhc-** are pr-w-sVc t-vv-rSed J-, 
t'r fU*1**s tu-l *V- e • 

tv-pa -*’r ,, «■.*’' STlned for 

«‘* lV tea'hr* TV* S.*» 'ot 

► ‘"'Mernt »d*-s» •*!■«•■». 

ft ts a *r— * d.t*gssrt»pe- 
e*:>i r.-wrV.ef mr <4 •.'*»-vk* 
r V- fteviV, *» ft*W r» jv* k 

T» «eV •«- per tr** Thm.eh 
J — gdi'm- <1— » lr pmntrri 
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six per cent or more. There is 
thus a considerable las* to teachers 
and we recommend that a more 
equitable system cf investing pro- 
vident fund amounts should bo do- 
sised. 

Coxnmcgf? or Work am> Strvict. 

323. Conditions o[ \Vot1c. In creative 
work like teaching or research, the provWon 
of stimulating conditions of svork and ade- 
quate opportunities for professional 
advancement an* extremely important and 
can play a very significant role in attracting 
and retaining the right typo of perrons In 
the profession. The condition* of work In 
educational institution* should be *uch as 
to enable teachers to function at their 
highest level cf efficiency This would 
imply the provision of certain minimum 
facilities In the classroom, cmer.ttal teach- 
ing aid*, library and laboratory facilities, 
and the maintenance cf a manageable pupil- 
teacher ratio. It will al*n Imply • *y*trrn 
which encourage* initiative, rxperlmeuta- 
tion and creativity and gives adequate free- 
dom to teachers in the ergsr.lrsti-m ef their 
course* and in the use r f method* and 
techn'ques they crn'ldey most ruItalV 
The l.our* cf work shrill be gr.'lsr to tV*e 
cf ether puVle servants, arrcvjot being 
taken, no*, only of artuil rlaunv-m barb 
mr, but also of rthej wc'k rmnectel with 
It. such a* study and prep-ara! -n. cc-Trct.«n 
cf cterdr-es. evaluation. rrrmlra'J'm e f **>. 
runlc-ulsr tnd citra-rurrl'ulif aeTiv-fe* 
tutorial’, *rm!mrs and eth— ■ p— — ~ r-t 
cf student r^'dan-e Adepji'e 
►hould also le provided f~r p-'m-es J 
gnn»Th through *- — ‘-.ire. r:— —-*r !*»i‘*=*ef 
grants fee the puwhavr cf b*4» <v r-»“> ' J'l 

cf rcwrrrh. 1 tv-rsl far-* Mm f *f s* :*r *• ? 
salbatiral J'svr f i- vlfemmrat, *nd »*r- 
quite grv*v*j f'-f 1 t. K'f'-cr 

film We ilvi rtv- )— — ,r— ,3 p.t* a 
thovld lie d-**0 Vp Wnl'T V* ir* rvr-ry 
teacher *ho„li gr* a coorlril tv’vty 
paw t'» ary pi", cf Jr.f a c-'i’-r i- Tvr 
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Each profession should' have separate con- 
aitions of ' service; ' and' the , conduct and 
discipline rules for teachers should provide 
academic freedom which is essential to en- 
able them to function- efficiently. Moreover, 
existing conduct and discipline rules were 
mainly framed under a foreign regimevwhen 
control of. the -political views of teachers 
was. a major objective of official policy 
"Unfortunately, these rules, which have Jong 
become obsolete, , are still substantially in 
force. .It would, therefore, be desirable to 
frame separate and new conduct and discip- 
line rules for teachers in government 
service, which would ensure them the free- 
dom required for professional efficiency and 
advancement, 

3.35. In so far as private schools are con- 
cerned, the difficulties are of two kinds: 
several private managements have not 
framed proper terms and conditions of 
service; and not infrequently, the services 
of teachers are terminated on inadequate 
grounds and without regard to fairness and 
justice. To meet the first of these difficul- 
ties, we recommend the adoption of the 
principle of parity and suggest that the 
terms and conditions of service of teachers 
in government and private schools should 
be the same. This will confer some material 
benefits on the teachers ,tn private schools 
and give greater academic freedom to 
teachers in government schools. We fee] 
that, as a general practice, the services of a 
teacher should be terminated only after the 
prescribed procedure is followed and he is 
given adequate -opportunity to defend him- 
self. In all cases, there should be an appeal 
to an arbitration tribunal consisting of a 
-representative of the teacher, a representa- 
tive of the management and a representative 
of the Department. 

Residential Accommodation. The 
problem of residential accommodation is of 
great importance. Difficulties often arise in 
the rural areas when no residential accom- 
modation Is available locally and the teacher 
is compelled to stay In another locality. 
This interferes with the efEriencr of his 
work and prevents him from building up 
proper contacts with parents or undertaking 
programmes of adult education. These and 
such other prdblerrrs would be eliminated If 
it would be possible to provide reasonable 
residential aec'mm.odatforj for tezchers in 
♦be ’ vs’jrv Itself We recommend, there- 
f—e. that Vv rrr effort should be made to 
<K-eae residential aee^mrwdatten for 
♦eschars « nm! aress It should be 


conwnunity.'to provide such accomm 
Wherever necessary and possible 
subsidies should be made available 
programme. -In urban areas, and 
larly in big cities, the problem is sot 
easier-and sometimes more .difficult • 
villages. A programme of ,buildm, 
t ruction. .and grant of adequate hoi 
allowances in all big cities to enable t 
to obtain decent housing facilities is t 
Cooperative housing schemes for .tf 
should be . encouraged and loans foi 
truction of , houses should be made av 
on favourable terms. ... 


'3.37.‘ In the universities and afl 
colleges, it is necessary to provide resk 
accommodation. General experience 
been that universities ' which pi 
residential accommodation to teachers 
been able to obtain the services of en 
teachers and to retain them. The tarj 
be reached over the next 20 years, s. 
be to provide residential accommodatt 
about 50 per cent of the teachers ii 
universities and to 20 per cent in am) 
colleges. 


3.38. Additional Earning,. The prW 
of additions] earnings of teachers, over 
above their salaries, deserves consider!* 
At the school stage, the chief sourc 
additional earnings to teachers Is P ri 
tuitions. This practice prevails large!; 
urban areas and. In manv places, compu 
are made that It has become almost 
scandal. We realize that some ch« £ 
(these may be gifted children preparing 
excel in examinations or backward ones * 
mav need special aid to come up 
ordinary level) will need extra assists 
from the teachers. In our opinion, s 
assistance should be provided, on an i mo- 
tional basis, by the school lteseir. 
teachers concerned -should be ®deq ua 
remunerated and the cost should ' 
partly by charging special fees K,, 
from school funds. At the university 
the chief source of additional jemuner • 
is part-time consultancy to governs 
or industry, or remuneration from 
work, such as research carried out oy ■ 
department, or fees for evaluatin'? fr,,j 
nation scripts. Such additional ta 
should be permitted, though e#r* , 

exercised to see that the concession > 
abused and that the work of the 
doe* not suffer. The existing practice v 
which a teacher is required to P 3 / 
of his earnings to the^ em 
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the - earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of 
the salary. If it exceeds this amount, 1 * 3 * 5 - a 
progressive reduction may be made. - ' 

■ 333. Civic Rights. V/e attach 'great im- 
portance to the civic freedom of teachers, 
’e consider the participation of teachers in. 
cial and public life to be highly desirable 
the interest of the profession and the 
lucational service as a whole, and that such 
irticipation will enrich the social and 
ilitical life of the country. Teachers should 
: free to exercise all civic rights enjoyed 
■ citizens and should be eligible for public 
Scesjit the local, district, State or national 
velsr No legal restriction should be placed 
i their participation in elections. When 
ey do bo, they should be expected to pro- 
ed on leave during the election campaign 


arid to relinquish temporarily their teaching 
'duties ff the requirements of public office 
'interfere with their proper discharge. Such 
participation should be in a purely personal 
capacity and care should he taken to ace 
that the institution which the teacher sex ves 
or his students are not Involved in U. 

3.10. Women Teachers. • Some discussion 
is needed regarding two important catego- 
ries of teachers with special problems — 
women teachers, especially for rural areas, 
and teachers for tribal localities. At present 
women teachers form the majority at the 
pre-primary stage.' At other stages, the pro- 
portion of women teachers has been con- 
tinually increasing in the post-independence 
period as the statistics in Table 33 will 
show. 


TABLE 3.3. WOMEN TEACHERS O9jo-6j) 


Item 


I. Women teacher t in lotcrr primary schools 
Totil no. of women teacher* . 

a. Women teachers in higher primary schools 

Total no. of women teacher* 

3. Women teachert in secondary schools 

Total no. of women teacher* . . . 

+ Women stackers in schools for vocational education 

Total no, of women teacher* 

j. Women teachers in instisutiorts for hiker education (arts end 
Total no. of women teacher* ..... 

5. Women teachers in corteges for professional education 
Total no. ol women teacher* . ... 


I 9 SO-J* 

I 9 JS-J* 

1960-61 

I 96 J -66 

(estimated) 

a 

3 

4 

5 

82,281 
08 ) . 

117067 

.(20; 

126,788 

Oi) 

200000 

O-i) 

t*»S 87 

OS) 

’til’ 

83 . 33 * 

O*) 

■fir 

19,982 

(19) 

IT 

62.347 

07 ) 

’a ° 

*,U« 

OJ) 

3,966 
(22) „ 

oV* 

',200 

07 ) 

I. 7 »« 

(10) 

' & 

i« s 

0?V* 

IK 

< 7 ) 

666 

(«) 

l»*6j 

(12) 



Source, Minutry of Education, Form A. 

S’.B- Figure* in parauheae* ahem the number of women teacher* for every 100 pen teacher 


It will be seen that the number of women 
tachcrs in lower primary schools has 
1 creased from 82,000 to 200,000 or from 18 
) 24 per 100 men teachers. In the higher 
rimary schools, where the demand for 
■omen teachers is great, especially in rural 
reas, their number has increased from 
5,000 to 140,000 or from 16 to 27 per 100 
ten teachers. In secondary schools and 
olleges of arts and science, the increase Is 
ot so large, but shows steady progress. It 
t only in vocational schools and colleges — 
r*S this is not unexpected— that their rum- 
is stdl very limited 
l Ft. ct EAu.— 9 


• 3.41. It Is necessary to emphasize the 
need for the employment of women 
teachers in increasing proportion? - - At the 
lower primary stage, they make good 
teachers; and in many rural areas, the pre- 
sence of a woman teacher will bring more 
girls to schools. At the higher primary 
stage, the employment of women teacher* 
and the conduct of special school* for girls 
will be necessary for some years to come in 
most of our rural areas. In secondary 
schools and colleges of arts and science, the 
proportion of Institutions for girls is cenu- 
nuallr increasing These are mostly stalled 
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by women , teachers. . Even . in the r re- 
maining institutions, a .large majority ' are 
really mixed institution's with 'some' propor- 
tion of .girls attending. In all of .them, it 
should be a rule to have' at leas: one woman 
teacher on the, staff and where’ the number 
of girls is large, at' least one woman teacher 
for every 30 girls. Girls are also increasing- 
ly attending .vocational,- schools,. 0 andr this 
emphasizes .the , need for the employment of 
more women teachers 'in' them. , 

3.42. This * problem was examined in 
detail by the National 1 Committee ’ on 
Women’s Education which has made a num- 
ber of useful recommendations on - the 
subject. We support, them -fully. For' con- 
venience -of reference, however, we would 
highlight the following recommendations; 

(I) The-employment-of-women- teachers- - 

should be encouraged . at all stages , 
and in all sectors of education. 


teachers because they -have to live ui 
■very trying conditions. Assistance may 
have to be provided for the education 
their grown-up children. Residec 
accommodation is ■ very often a must as 
rented buildings are .available in pU 
where the tribals live.; 


It is also desirable’ to provide some spe< 
training to teachers ' who - are going to w 
in tribal areas. 1 This 'should include a sft 
of the tribal language or languages and 
tribal 1 culture." In, States where there * 
large tribal population, special institute 
will have to be set up to provide oriental 
courses to teachers posted to tribal loci 
ties. Encouragement should also be giv 
to__tribal young men and women to hefO! 
' teachers 'in th e schools of th'ese'aVeas. 


(2) Opportunities for part-time employ- 
ment of women teachers should be 
provided on a large scale in order 
to enable married women to look 
after" their homes— in addition -to 
teaching. 

(3) Residential accommodation should 
be provided for ’women teachers, 
particularly in rural areas, on a 
priority basis. 

(4) In order to get women teachers to 
work in rural areas in adequate 
numbers, the scheme of condensed 
courses for adult women which 
is now being operated upon by the 
CSWB should be expanded. Pro* 
mising girls from rural areas 
should be given scholarships to 
educate and train themselves to 
become teachers. 

(3) Many women cannot remain away 
from their homes for long periods 
as is often required in courses for , 
- professional training ■ o?“ of -further - 
general education. They will, how- 
ever. be greatly benefited by pri- 
vate study aid correspondence 
education- These facilities should 
be specially provided for them. 

{?> Wherever necessary, special allow- 
ances may be given to women 
tcachc*”* T^rrrk tr rjrai a-ear 
3 tl Tearbers fee Tribal Areas. Equally 
arsportvirt li tie B*vd to secure the services 
ci pcoi tt*r*e;» for U*.tal areas ft wdi te 
r*<essary t; g re aliens aerrs to such 


3.44. Teachers’ Organizations. Teachei 
organizations in all parts of the world , W 
followed, or are following an almost w«> 
cal pattern of growth : starting as 
unions’ designed to fight for material 
fits and gradually becoming bodies conern 
ed with many aspects of. .their memeci 
lives- The National Union of Teachers 
the UK," for instance, was founded Jn f®, 
because of a desperate need' to 
salaries and conditions of work. Since » 
It has broadened Its functions enormowi 
though it still continues to be active 
increasingly successful In • negou* 
material benefits for Us members- M * ' 
also, teachers' organizations are " e el 
loping on the same broad lines MjJ" 
them are currently engaged, and rlgnuj fj 
in -securing better salaries and f° ddll0 tni 
work lor teachers. But some ot Ibcm » 
already started other programmes Of tc 
mic work and are conducting re*”*' 
organizing in-service education and At 
ing literature needed by teachers. y" . „ j 
whole, however, the teachers' orgam* 
have still a Jong way to go, espccia-iy v 
development of their acad'-m 
While the States can assist in th« k , 
taking, it is essentially a task f Jf 
teachers themselves. 


3-43. Some ot the functions of 
organizations v.lli be 

-- to s*OJr« to' I heir r<jwb-~*. 
dually and e»ir*-ti*vl/, 
t-it sfatns -icrul 
per frtsl'.ml , 
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—‘to 1 safeguard their ’ "professional 
- interests and' to' secure : satisfactory 
- conditions of ‘work and Service; 

— to secure the" professional growth of 

teachers through refresher, courses, 

, seminars, publications, -library ser> 

. .vice and research^ - ✓ - 1 i * * 
>—to . work for the improvement ’ 'o! 

> education' in f 'response 'to the chal- 
lenge of the ever -chang trig ' ' socio- 
economic situation; 

■ — to improve the teaching of subjects 
through the establishment of 
subject-teachers’ associations; and 

— to establish a professional code of 

conduct for teachers and to ensure 
that it is followed by members. 

’rofesslonal organizations of teachers ful- 
Ing the above functions and having a 
ponsible and representative body of 
mbers should be recognised by the 
atral and State Governments. Such recog- 
ion should entitle them to the right of 
ng consulted on all matters relating to 
iool education, general and professional 
icatlon of teachers, and their salaries and 
iditions of work and service. 

1.46. Joint Teachers’ Councils. On the 
es of the scheme recently approved by 
; Government of India for joint consults- 
e machinery and cumpuhory arbitration 
? Central Government employees, we 
rommend the constitution of joint teach- 
i’ councils In each State and Union 
;rrltory. These councils should consist of 
presentatives from teachers’ organizations 
d officers of the Education Departments, 
ith the Secretary’, Education Department, 
chairman. These would meet as often as 
“cessary but at least once in six months, 
icir scope and functions will include all 
atters relating to conditions of service and 
ork, welfare service of teachers of all 
itcgorles, and general programmes for the 
nprovement of education.* The councils 
til be advisory bodies; but there would be 
convention that, subject to the final autbo- 
ity of the State Cabinet, agreements 
rached at the council shall become opera- 
| vc. If there is a total failure of negotia- 
ions, compulsory arbitration should be pro- 
ved tor In respect of matters of pay and 
11 o winces, hours of work and leave. The 
oint teachers’ councils wi’l create a forum 
vherc the officers of the Department will 


meet the representatives'of teachers’ organi- 
sations at a ' sufficiently • high ’level. We 
trust that this would! help to build good 
relations between teachers and the State 
Governments . and , promote ,the , cause of 
education", by smoothehing, the innumerable 
administrative! t problems .which are not 
proraptly.'dealt with, and \vhich, by causing 
much .avoidable suffering ‘and inconvenience 
to.teachersj-have.an adveise" effect on edu- 
cational "standards. " 

3.47. Social Status and Morale. The effi- 
ciency of the teaching profession and Its 
contribution to national development in 
general and educational improvement in 
particular, will depend largely on its social 
status and morale. This will, in its turn, 
depend upon two intei -related factors, 
economic status and civic rights of teachers, 
and their professional competence, charac- 
ter and sense of dedication. Throughout 
the world, the general experience has been 
that, as the material rewards of teachers are 
elevated. It becomes possible to recruit Into 
the profession individuals of a continually 
improving quality and with more extended 
professional training; and in proportion as 
the competence, Integrity and dedication of 
teachers has increased, society has been 
increasingly willing— and Justifiably sc— to 
give greater recognition to their material 
and economic status. We visualize a similar 
development in India over the next twenty 
years- 

3.48. National Awards for School 
Teachers. For some years past, the Minis- 
try of Education has been "operating a 
scheme of national awards for school 
teachers.* The principal object of the 
scheme is to grant recognition to school 
teachers who have done outstanding work 
and helped to raise the status of the teach- 
ing profession. By and large the fcheme 
has worked fairly well. Wc would, 
however, request the Ministry of Education 
to examine the following suggestions which 
were made to us regaidmg this scheme and 
which, in our opinion, will improve its 
effectiveness. 

(1) The number of awards is very smalt 
at present. In our opinijn. there should be 
about 500 awards- At the primary stage. Jt 
is very difficult to compare the 'merits of 
teachers working under entirely different 
conditions. We, therefore, rvrrest that, 
broadly speaking, an award should be given 
every year to a primary teacher from each 


dltd ri». tv evened, w-3 «i«r*Ws *! rrr-ml friaeptn re*. 

Siia3u KSontt hire iV !*« in c-oi^ta la tone Stjcn. 
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district. For secondary teachers there 
should ,bc about 200 awards in all, given on 
a State-basis as at present. . 

, (2) In' order to minimize the influence of 
hon-educatlonal considerations such as poli- 
tics or caste, , it is desirable to strengthen 
'the selection .committees for the awards at 
atlievcls.’' With the committees at the State 


caUonlsts and teachers Known for tfceir fe- 
tegrity and public status should be asso- 
ciated, and to the extent possible, this shw* 
also be done In the district-level conunitte 
- (3) The travelling allowance given to t 
teachers receiving awards should be on t 
same basis as for ' Class I officers of t 
Government of India. • The . arrange®® 
for’ their stay in Delhi should be condo: 




CHAPTER IV;. , - 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


general. ■•(!) Significance: (2) ’Major 
weaknesses in the existing system of prO- 
essional education. 

iemopins Che Isolation of Teacher Educa- 
tin'. Breaking the isolation: (4), from 
iniversities;' (7) from schools; (10) | from 
me another; comprehensive colleges; UP - 1 
trading training institutions for pre- f 
irimary and primary , teachers; State 
Boards of Teacher Education. ’ ’ 

improving the Quality oj Teacher Educa- 
tion. (U) . Reorientation of subject know- 1 
ledge; (13) Duration of the training ' 
:oursel*08) Integrated courses of general 
md professional education; (21) Vitalizing 
professional studies; (23) Improving me- 
thods of teaching and evaluation; (25) Im- 
provement of student -teaching; (28) Deve- . 
lopment of special courses and pro- 
grammes; (27) Revision and Improvement 
of .curricula; (28) Curriculum for the pro- 
fessional-education of primaty • teachers; . 
(31) Curriculum for the professional edu- > 
catloti of secondary teachers; (33)'Generat 
observations; '(35) Postgraduate courses. - 


IV.- Improving the Quality of Training Instltu- 
uons .' (41) Training institutions for se- 
condary teachers — staff; (43) Students; 

. , (44) Facilities; (45) Improvement of insti- 
J tutions for primary; teachers — staff; (47) 

.-. Students; (51) Other facilities; (52) Tui- 
I ' tionffees; (53) Demonstration or experi- 
mental schools; (54) Expansion of tcain- 
' i 'ling facilities— State plans; expansion of 
11 facilities; part-time facilities; correspond- 
ence education; evening or part-time 
. . courses; clearance of backlog; size of msti- 
, '.‘tutions; location. 

V. Continuing Professional Education of 
, Teachers. (55) The role of the school; 

, . (56) Part-time and whole-time in-service 

education; (57) In-service education of 
school teachers; (58) Professional prepara- 
tion of teachers in higher education. 

VI. Maintenance of Standards in Teacher Edu- 
cation. i (63) Need for organizations at 
the State and national levels; (64) The 
role of the Centre. 


1. Significance. A sound programme * 
•ofesslonal education' of teachers is . 
itial for the qualitative improvement of • 
ation. Investment in teacher education 
yield very rich dividends because the 
■cial resources required are 'small when 
;ured ’against . the > resulting improve- 
ts in the education of millions. In the 
nee of other influences, a teacher tries > 
each' In the way in which he himself- 
taught by his - favourite teachers ■ and - 
: tends to perpetuate the traditional > 
hods of teaching. In a situation like the - 
;ent when new and dynamic methods of < 
ruction are needed, such an attitude be- 
lts an obstacle to progress. It can he 
lifted only by -effective professional edu- 
on which will initiate the teachers to the 
ded revolution in teaching and lay the • 
ndations for their • future professional • 
wth. ' First-rate teacher training instltu— 
is can thus play a crucial - role in the 
•elopment of education. 


4j 02. Major Weaknesses iu the Existing 
System of Professional Education. Unfor- 
tunately, the professional education of tea- 
chers has been comparatively neglected in 
the post-independence period. Its signifi- 
cance was , stressed by the University Edu- 
cation Commission (1949), the Secondary 
Education Commission (1953) and the Inter- 
national Team on Teachers and Curricula 
in, Secondary Schools (1954). Several semi- 
nars were held and study groups were 
appointed to discuss improvements in ele- 
mentary and secondary teacher education. 
But their recommendations have not yet 
been implemented in any large measure. By 
and large, training institutions for primary 
and secondary teachers have remained iso- 
lated from the main stream of the academic 
life of the university, as well as from the 
daily problems of the schools. The quality 
of training institutions remains, with a few 
exceptions, either mediocre or poor. Com- 
petent staff are not attracted; vitality and 
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would periodically bring together old stu- 
dents from far and near to discuss problems 
,of common Interest with the . college staff. 
Such discussions which would cover achieve- 
ments of Individual teachers and difficulties 
experienced In implementing the pro- 
grammes envisaged while under, training, 
would benefit the institution as well as the 
past students now working os teachers, and 
provide opportunities for a follow-up of the 
schemes of work planned in outline during 
the training period. If there was anything 
that was unrealistic or Impractical in them, 
tho staff would see their way to modifying 
their approach. If the failure to implement 
was due to lack of enthusiasm or want of 
support from the school and the staff, at- 
tempts would be made to overcome the ob- 
stacles. The very idea that old students and 
the college staff would meet periodically 
to discuss reports of work and frame future 
programmes would keep up the 'enthusiasm 
of the students and lead them to try out 
their own ideas and projects instead of fol- 
lowing routine methods. Such a close link 
between old students and the staff has im- 
mense potentialities for making teacher edu- 
cation dynamic and progressive. 

.4.08. Yet, another method of breaking this 
isolation is to make student-teaching - a 
comprehensive internship in .which trainees 
are. able .‘to observe the entire work' of the 
school and to participate actively in all .the 
important professional activities ,of a tea- 
cher, both in and out of the classroom. Such 
comprehensive and fruitful internship will 
be possible only when there is. a systematic 
collaboration and cooperation between the 
schools and the training, institutions and 
when student-teaching ■ is regarded as • the 
joint responsibility of the producers (t.e., the 
training institutions) and the users (ue., the 
schools and State Departments). Depart- 
ments of Education should develop such col- 
laboration by giving special recognition and 
status to schools selected for the programme 
as ‘cooperating schools* and by providing 
them with adequate grants for equipment 
and maintenance (i.e., to meet the -entire 
cost of allowances to the supervising . tea- 
chers). The pioneering experience of the 
Regional Colleges of Education will be of 
help in the development of this -programme. 


, 4.09. Collaboration between schools and 
training institutions could advantageously 
be extended beyond the internship > pro- 
gramme. Selected teachers from cooperating 
schools could join the training college staff. 


on deputation, from time to time and pari* 
cipate, not only fn the general programed 
ol the college, but also in evolving new pta 
of work and methods of teaching or In pit- 
paring teaching aids. They may teach is 
the experimental or demonstration schod 
of the training institution and in excepting 
/cases, even work as a member of its staff 
The training college staff itself, which 
find a fruitful field of research in • emo- 
tional methods and practices opened op. 
them through their collaboration W 
schools, will benefit considerably if they a 
do some continuous teaching in the coopen 
ing schools. For this purpose, they may 1 
deputed annually to teach at least for 
month or so in a school or to complete' 
least one unit of the school syllabic- ‘ 
combination of training college staff tryffl 
out their principles of leaching, and scW? 


practical experience, would be. of Pj 
benefit to student-teachers and would *»- 
in a continuous improvement in teacnw 
techniques. -Schools should gradually J* 
come responsible partners in teacher 
cation, not only by the facilities they on 
for student teaching, -but by their ata 
participation in professional studies 
educational research. , 


,4:i0. Breaking the Isolation Iron®! 
Another. Teachers for the different stages 
school -' education 1 or for - special suoj 
are now trained in separate courses >no 
separate institutions. The training 
tions for pre-primary and primary tea rL]j 
have the status of lower, secondary scr > 
only, in terms of qualifications and rew^ 
ration of staff or the scale of con ““f. o3 
expenditure. There is also tHotal separa 
between training institutions for secon . 
school teachers ..and those for 
pre-primary teachers. _ An y 


t~~ r j teachers. An imp® 

reform, therefore, would be to raise 
status of training institutions fir (j, 
primary or primary teachers to a cows' ^ 
standard and to end the fragmentau 
ation which results in we 


teacher education which results uj ---- 
at, each level and , greatly 1 reduces 
effectiveness of the programme as a 


' 4.11. The ultimate objective sh°ujd^e^ 


bring all teacher education under w ^ 
versities in such a manner that it con * ,, 


versifies an such a manner tnat it 
to function in close collaboration witn 
two**™....*. t nnd te*®*" 


Departments of Education 


ff* 


active i 


universities have shown 
even: in the preparation - 01 
teachers which • is under 'their con ^ 
that problems of primary teacher eo 
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have not attracted ; their attention . at all. 
Nevertheless, from the point of view of the 
freedom. and autonomy i. necessary for the 
growth and development of-teacher educa- 
tion., as well as ct academic and educational 
efficiency, teacher education at. all ilevels 
should be brought within the scope of the 
universities- n - ‘ 3 

”4.12, To upgrade all training institutions 
for primary and pre-primary teachers to, the 
university standard immediately would ,be 
impossible ‘ in' view of the } heavy costs in- 
volved and tiie large number of qualified 
teacher-educators needed. The programme 
which ,'will have to. ‘be spread over a 
number of years with a suitable • transi- 
tional strategy, should take three forms: (1) 
the establishment of comprehensive 
colleges; (2) a phased programme of upgrad- 
ing ail training institutions for pre-primary 
and primary teachers jto the .collegiate 
standard; and (3) .the establishment of 
State Boards of Teacher ■ Education as 
bridges, during the transitional' period, 
between. the training institutions for pre- 
primary and primary teachers and the uni- 
versities. • j 1 , i, , i 1 . 

‘ ' (1) Comprehensive /Colleges. .Colleges 
should be established wherever possible to 
prepare teachers for several 'stages of 
education and/or' for a number of special 
fields. Some institutions of this type 
| already exist and have shown good results. 

' What is now needed is a planned attempt to 
develop more institutions of this type and 
,to add sections for training primary and/or 
1 pre-primary, teachers to training colleges 
1 that now prepare teachers for secondary 
| schools only. J • «. - - • 1 

I •• (2) Upgrading Training Institutions /or 
I Pre-Primary and Primary Teachers. . Insti- 
1 tutions for the training of pre-primary and 
i primary teachers (which now admit stu- 
I dents, who have completed the lower 
i secondary stage of education and which 
l will raise this admission qualification to the 
1 completion of the higher secondary stage 
i in the course of the next 10 to 15 years) 
i should" be upgraded to the collegiate 
j standard and. a phased programme pre- 
f pared for the purpose, separately for each 
State. This entails that the qualifications 
j and salaries of staff should be comparable 
f to those in affiliated colleges. The qualifi- 
/ cations of students should also be compaxa- 
f hie . . and . curricula and programmes - ‘ 
I teacher education should be brought 
J control ot the university. Given 

/ priority and an adequate allocation 
l 41 Edu, — to. 
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it should be possible fto 'do .this ewithin a 
period of 15 to 20 years. 1 
.* . (3) State 'Boards of Teacher -Education. 
In the transitional period, when some insti- 
tutions , for teacher " education' would . • be 
tinder the Department and others within the 
fold of the universities, a bridge between 
them, may ;be created by establishing State 
Boards of /Teacher Education. These should 
consist of representatives of ' universities; 
State Departments of Education, principals 
of training institutions, the .National Asso^ 
ciation of Teacher Educators: and' teachers’ 
organizations. , They should . he responsible 
for 'all aspects of teacher education 'at the 
State level, such as—, u <t * . „ 

" . (a) ; prescribing ' standards for training 
. ‘ ‘ institutions;" " ' 

(b) improving curricula, 1 programmes, 
■' ' ■ • examinations, textbooks and ins- 
tructional materials for- teacher 
education; : t . .1 - " . 

” 1 (c) prescribing - 'conditions' 1 ’for the 
, . , recognition . of training institutions 
and arranging' for their periodical 
■ inspection; • • 1 • . » - 

(d) offering consultative - ’ services to 
4he institutions; , 

, . (e) ensuring that candidates complet- 
ing ' the prescribed courses are 
competent to teach in the schools of 
> .* the State; and 

(f) preparing plans for the immediate 
‘ ' and long-term ’ development of 
teacher education,' both qualitative 
v 7 and quantitative. ' 

' Eadi Board Should be set up by the State 
Government, and should have a full-time 
secretary. The State Institute of Education 
should be closely. associated with it The 
Board should take over all the functions of 
the Department of Education in regard to 
pre-primary and primary training institu- 
tions and should .advise on the secondary 
training colleges ; which will be with the 
universities.. ; . ■ 

The establishment of State .Boards of 
Teacher Education is 

da lion. It • was ! by the 

Secondary ,n, the 

Internal^ and 

r ' and by a 

oups. Un- 
taken so 

Is needed. 
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i , Improving the Quality or .Teacher 
Eoucatiom 

4.13. Our next recommendation is > that 
the quality of the existing programmes of 
teacher education should be considerably 
improved- .The essence of~a programme of 
teacher education, la ‘quality’ and In Its 
absence, .teacher, education becomes, . not 
Only a financial waste but a source ol over- 
all deterioration in educational, standards. 
We. attach .the . highest importance to this 
programme; .,of qualitative improvement. 
Existing programmes. of teacher education 
ere largely tradition, rigid and < divorced 
from the realities of schools and existing or 
proposed programmes- of educational re- 
construction. Reorganization is needed at 
ell' levels and in all courses and It 1 will not 
be possible for us to examine all aspects of 
this problem in detail. We shall, however, 
indicate' here some broad principles on 
which j this reorganization, should be 
attempted- These are: • . , 

— ^re-orientation .of subject-knowledge; 
) IC ’ vitalizatlon 1 of professional' studies; 

— improvement in methods of teaching 
( v and evaluation; , , 1# 

— improvement of Student-teaching; 

-,'j! ^'development of Special coupes' and 
programmes; -and 11 

i i ,«l Mi -- ‘ . 

— revision andj : improvement ol 

, __ curricula.. . . ,, ( \ 

i, 'i!l4V;R^orientaUoiii' :* of 1 t.Subject- 
.knowledge. , .There . should, be . provision in 
the training programme, cat, both. primary 
and secondary levels, for q study of f the sub- 
jects to 'be ‘taught, in depth; as well as in 
range.' i;J IhiS " study Should J not 'be confused 
with -a .'programme of the study of ^subjects 
not offered • at -the • college 1 stage -nor.' with 
the'mere - imparting -of additional informa- 
tion! in .the subject. -It-should be a carefully 
planned content course -which would include 
a- study -o£ -fundamental -concepts and their 
implications for- the -'school -syllabus, and of 
the textbooks and growing source materials 
to assist teaching at the school stage. About 
20 „ per cent of the time in the training 
programme should 'ordinarily' be given to 
such studies.," . , 

< 4,15. Duration ot. the .Training Course. 
This raises the question of the duration of 
thej training. course, At the primary stage, 
a minimum. of two years Is needed; and if 
the course Is lengthened to two years in all 
areas -where it Is one year, there would be 


no difficulty in providing the needed courses 
In subject-matter. At the secondary stage, 
where the duration of the course is only 
one year, it has been . suggested that it 
should be increased to . two years, to do 
Justice to the existing heavy courses and to 
incorporate tho .proposed subject-matter 
courses. From a financial and practical 
point of view this does not seem feasible. 
However, H Is possible to make better- use 
of ; the existing duration • by extending' the 
working days in the academic year- from the 
existing. level of J8O-10O days to 230 day* 
Academic years of such lengths have been 
adopted in. some secondary training institu- 
tions with very good results; and we recom- 
mend- that the reform should ’.be extended 
to /all institutions without delay. - 1 


4.10. .Reorientation : ^in : the • -subject- 
knowledge of secondary teachers should be 
done In collaboration with competent uni- 
versity departments : and, .'-where necessary, 
with the arts and science colleges doing post- 
graduate .work. Each- training -institution 
should work out a detailed scheme involving 
university departments ' dr .colleges - and 
including the use of their laboratories and 
libraries. Professors and lecturers should 
cooperate ,with training .'college ,staS 
developing ; and providing hew course 
Similar .courses’ for primary teachers should 
be . provided by ' staff ' members 'holding a 
Master’s degree in ' collaboration 'with toe 
staff of arts -and science colleges.* ' ; . 

. ’4.17,. These vi re-orientation " - 1 courses 1 * 3 
subject-knowledge should be closely relates 
to .the special techniques and methods us ea 
in teaching the subject concerned, o Set jW* 
son plans with emphasis on rigid methods 

should be avoided and. the 'student-leach^ 

should .be • guided to -develop his • teaching 
programme in. a creative manner. 

'...tv v ‘ ' -*-/ r * , 

I-4.1B. Integrated Courses of -General' a 0 " 
Professional Education. 'An alternative *’ a ? 
to ilink. the -study 1 of subjects with P r °r e ~l 
sional preparation' at - the ‘level of second 31 ? 
teachers is >to provide concurrent and ,i nte j\ 
rated courses 'in 'general- and , professf°”~ 
education, on the pattern of teacher educa- 
tion' in the USA. Courses of this type h a j£ 

been introduced -in -a' few selected subjec 

in the Kurukshetra University in Punjab, 
the Regional Colleges of Education and ^ 
one Rural Institute. In the Kurukshetra 
experiment, the total period 'of educan° 
has been reduced by one year, and the 
degree can be obtained in four years aiw 
the SSLC.or the Matriculation examination- 




re- teacher education >- - • h 


4.19. The utility and feasibility • oi'.these 

itegrated courses have been widely ques- 
oned. , It .has been argued that this 
cperinient has 'not, and will -not succeed in 
tdia since a young student, about 16 or 17 
?ars old, who, has just completed secondary 
lucatioh does not ordinarily 1 decide “to be 
school _ teacher. _ .It is also contended that 
tere is no evidence to show that the pro- 
icts of these integrated courses are'better 
i any Way, than teachers who have first 
iken, their degree and then completed their 
rofessional education; and that the dwindl- 
lg enrolments in such ‘courses .'(except 
here substantial , stipends are . provided) 
low that 'the experiment has no promising 
lture. Although we do 'not subscribe to all 
le objections raised, it is obvious that these 
itegrated courses,, even when developed 
i , their fullest potential, can ‘only provide 
very small proportion of .the .total number 
f trained teachers required , at • , the 
econdary. stage (estimates vary from 5 to 
9, per. cent) on -account of the .heavy 
xpenditure involved therein-' We -feel that 
•. .would be - wrong .to place' an undue em- 
hasis on such marginal, .experiments and 
hat,, from the point of view , of raising 
tandar&s in teacher education,’ ft would be 
«tter to concentrate' on improving • the 
irofessional one -year course, following the 
,rst or the second degree. - . t - . 

4.20. If such Integrated courses are to be 
rganized at all— and we. do believe that 
hey have, a place in the elastic and varied 
ystem 'we are recommending— they should 
>e organized in universities rather than in 
epaTate institutions set up for the purpose 
is is now being done in the Regional 
Colleges of Education. Such colleges neces- 
sarily prove to be expensive as regards 
itaffing and equipment High quality' staff 
lo not join such institutions readily as 
idequate facilities to pursue studies in their 
special academic field or for undertaking 
research do not exist. While existing 
lolleges may continue, such institutions 
should not be expanded. The experiment 
should be tried, as we have recommended, 
in Universities having strong departments 
or schools of education which should work 
in collaboration with departments in other 
subjects- 

421. Vitalizing Professional Studies. It is 
not sufficiently realised that courses for 
professional subjects contain a great deal of 
matter which is either out of date or has 
little relevance to a teacher’s work m the 
school. Such dead matter should be elimi- 
nated and replaced by what is directly 
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'related to th • epersonal •- and 1 professional 
needs of student-teachers.' > While -the over- 
crowding! of content '".should i be avoided, 
there is need’ to co-ordinate and 'integrate 
the different courses and to root the entire 
curriculum, in Indian conditions. 

- 4.22. ; Two basic weaknesses are mainly res- 
'ponsible for the comparatively "low status of 
-professional studies in training institutions. 
The first is the absence of adequate research 
’on problems under Indian conditions. This 
compels teacher-educators to explain theory, 
more often than not, with illustrations from 
, foreign countries." There is also a' tendency 
■ on the part of teacher-educators to deal too 
much with generalities and platitudes. The 
corollary to, this is the absence^ of high 
quality original books on pedagogy and edu- 
cational science as .applied to India and pre- 
pared by Indian authors.' ‘.Absence of such 
books.is a glaring weakness at th6 primary 
.’stage where . the student-teacher does not 
have adequate command over English and is 
‘compelled,, to fall back solely., upon cheap 
guides written to help him to .pass examina- 
tions. ’ These deficiencies must be remedied 
and large-scale, programmes to. develop 
research in educational problems and to pro- 
duce the needed , educational . literature in 
English as well as in the modern Indian 
languages need to , be . organized, - . 

' 4.23. Improving Methbds of Teaching arrt 
Evaluation. Methods of teaching and evalua- 
tion in training institutions are extremely 
important and the attitudes of the student- 
teacher will be inflenced more by the 
methods used with them, than by what they 
are formally taught about the methods they 
should use in schools. Unfortunately there 
is little realization of this and the methods of 
teaching and evaluation used in the training 
institutions continue to be largely tradi- 
tional An immediate and drastic change Is 
thus called for and we would like to make 
the following main suggestions: 

, — An attempt should be made to dtve- 

. lop the student-teachers', maturity 
through contacts, experience, study 
and discussion. This needs the use 
of methods requiring student parti- 
cipation and independent study. As 
their earlier education cannot ordi- 
. narily ly* expected to have developed 
habits of self-study and independent 
thinking, the training .Institutions 
' have to make good this defie'ency to 
the extent possible and give 
students opportunities to think. 

. read, study and discuss. Individual 
library work, preparation of reviews 
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j. anc *, re P°rts,' case studies) 1 project 
Vf/’’ -i.,work,' discussions •'•" and -seminars 
Y J ' vn should form ‘an integral part-of the 
3 J?,' work of # training institutions. ' 

— Time should also be found to orient- 
ate students’ attitudes to the signi- 
' 1 ’ f kcai ? co an d 'possibilities of the pro- 
11 1 "■ 1 ’■ fession’ that' they have chosen, to 

‘ awaken:. -a’ sensitiveness' to 'the hu- 

* -';V -'■* ™ an factors involved, and' to stress 
r :'~ . ; "the. social • values' 'of, . educational 

r development .'- ,• ■ i 

“ A number of new ‘ techniques and 
‘it methods ,are . being .developed 
■i. L . J,i ra Pialy - | in the advanced countries, 
' } suc f- -f s the" use. of radio, "television 
: ,’j * it , a nd films in classroom teaching, pro- 
' i i w instruction and' language 

/'•< ■ J-> .laboratories, to mention * only a few. 

. Incua, ’the radio has just been 

•n-f . T!”?troduced.‘4n , the ‘.schools and, in 
. , . , the next few. years) the other aids 
' f*». ■: ' vould b eg»n to'be available on an 
'..i -- .increasing scale. yit would be desir- 
' ' able, that the teachers under train- 

r-ri v'jii * n g should be ' introduced to them, 

- >• ~ ci < brst in.' their 1 ; own ' learning pro- 
.. r,- r . grammes and later on in their 
r , teaching practice. f|w# y 

1 system aKS 'needs 
considerable reform. -At present, the system 
of external examinations adopted for training 

• mutations is very, similar to that used in 
.the schools and suffers from. all. the well- 

'SYYhi U . ,de l s this examination' is 
reformed and the teachers are initiated .into 

if * tC< i h " iqUes of elation as a part 
2 S ng programme,, the refold of 

in schools Will not be success- 
-*Y‘ A systematic effort has to be made. 

thl^Sw 0 of K gh pnor 7 l y bas is, to improve 
the nature , of the examinations in training 

l nternaI assessment, wB 

tnSnlnc* til 6 , work of - a student 'under 
should also be Introduced and em- 
a / egular feature. .This has 
.b 6 ?” dor ) e on a small scale. Al- 
#b°^h ** has raised the problem of uni- 

2o« SaSatffSHhT 1 0f dif f erent Instltu. 

SSSJfSSS ""ft «■* encourage ^ 

, t ^4* e * Xp ^‘ d V ie use of internal a<sess- 
STTfc.Vif^i* a significant place 

s maintain cumulative re- 
cords ct student-teachers in 


‘-by’ doing how the cumulate 
their own pupils should be m 

4.25. Improvement of Sio 
;’At present, student-teachers 
required to give, a specified i 
Iated lessons, many jf which 
.supervised or ill-supervised- 1 
continuous ‘ block-teaching) th 
which, Varies from two to six 
.opted only in a „few,'institu 
.organization still leaves much 
In our opinion, ‘student teachi 
.provided in two .stages." The 
' the first stage should be to orier 
.‘teacher to ‘ the , entire ' sch 
“and to 'initiate him" into act 
)He ; should L- have' I’opportuni 
) serve £ood teaching and 
■familiar., with the, school 
‘as 'a ‘whole, ‘He, should know 
•service provided in the schoo 
‘workshop, -the art room, and 
‘ ground and !the role played 
'different subjects and .the can 

J the counsellor.'He should becon 

'with? ’ the '.school assembly, pro 
the co-curricular activities in « 
’may begin his teaching practici 
'ing individual children, then pro 
'groups and 'eventually 1 learn i“ 
-classes having normal strenguj- 
tive of the second stage shotua 
, him to do continuous teaching 
.period of at. least eight wee* < 
School conditions, by working < 
.‘in a selected ..school. The . 
experience is easy to proy^j, 
.second that is of crucial imp 0 *?” 
.recommend that its provision 
'an integral part of 
'all levels on the broad lines d 


4.26. Development of Sp^bK 


•Programmes. New courses 


special needs snouia ««« ^ 
•have already referred to . uf: 


'course and to courses tj 

introduced at the undergo 


•graduate stages. At 
special; courses for e t i 


much depends upon the hea 
:it would be desirable to toJiA# 
duction courses for tea : cnen 
promoted os headmaster*- t 
equally urgent need IorsP” ti 


equally u rgvilk |CO 

teacher-educators of P«^y 7 fP .pft 


training institutions, ij* . TV* 
graduates in primary »fn 
lower primary stage--n» , ^ t' 
and a special course design, 
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or in such a. way that, with some further 
orientation or training, they could also teach 
at a higher level The methods of teaching 
in Classes I and II need to be informal and 
it would be useful to train the- teachers at 
.this level in a combined course for pre- 
‘ primary, and primary schools. Similarly, 
there should be combined > course's which 
prepare J teachers both for primary 'and 
secondary’ schools. We recommend that fur- 
ther details 3 of these -courses should be 
.worked out, on a high priority . basis, by 
: the Department of Teacher Education of 
: the 1 NCERT, in collaboration with the 
^National Association of Teacher Educators. 

> '4 27. Revision and Improvement of Currl- 
icula. The time has come when 'teacher- 
! educators ’at all levels must review their 
'curricula and programmes of work, .parti- 
cularly in view of our recommendations for 

i the development of school education. ’ The 
.’present curricula at the different stages have 
t grown out of the traditicnal ones by acere- 
j tion of subjects and tonics, and lack cf‘ or- 
ganic unity as well ' as functional ' utility. 

5 These must he revised In; the light, of. the 
j fundamental objective of preparing teachers 
! for their varied responsibilities in an' evol- 
ving system of education. They must not 
Jerr either. on the side of teaching specific 
y methods and 'tricks of the trade’ only, or 

* on the side of teaching something too general 
/ and theoretical and far removed • from the 
'l teacher’s actual job. The basis underlying 

ii a teacher’s varied functions must-be exa- 
'i mined and courses giving a grounding in 
I the .basic subjects must be developed. 

*yl28. Curriculum for the Professional Edu- 
cation of Primary Teachers. This curriculum 
-* Is now divided into two parts. The theoreti- 
cal portion includes principles of education, 
? child .development or - child psychology, 
J methods of teaching, school _ organization 
and health education; and the practical 
J work includes craft, practice-teaching and 
y activities of community living. We have no 
1 j fault to find with this group of subjects. We, 
5 however, wish to stress that the subject- 
matter presented under the various 
■J heads in theory should be of direct relevance 
•t to the task that a teacher is called upon 
•jf to perform in the school, that relationships 
■i among the different subjects should be 

• worked out, and that they should be taught 

: . integrated manner. We have already 
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.syllabus and should have the necessary-.in- 
. sight for, developing its ’.concepts in a way 
that will, be meaningful ‘to children, " r , 3 

. 4.29. There, is, besides, a need for a con- 
,tinuing programme of 1 general . education 
for primary student-teachers. They '.need 
courses .which will help them to build up a 
proper perspective of life,. of our, cultural 
heritage , and, of, problems and aspirations 
of the nation’ as well as of ‘human culture 
and civilization .in general.,- Community 
living programmes, ,if. , organized properly, 
can develop a sense of 'responsibility, the 
capacity for cooperative Uving and a desire 
for ' social- service. These would ‘ prove, to 
be useful when the" teacher, is called ,'upon 
to organize such activities^ in his school.. 1 “ 

•' 4.30. ‘We have already spoken’abo'ut the 
'organization of practice-teaching. We -would 
’like to reiterate that in’ keeping with the 
goals of education in a modem society, the 
emphasis in practice-teaching and in courses 
on methods and materials ■ should' 'be on 
'developing the problem-solving abilities of 
pupils, using assimilation - and understand- 
ing of fundamental facts only as a basis. 
These abilities should first be developed in 
the student-teachers themselves by. teacher* 
•educators. :No separate: demonstration or 
exposition of the methods would be as effec- 
tive as their use in the students’ own Icam- 
'ing. <• • r-_.it - ’—j- ’li.-t 

; 4.31. Curriculum ,.forv the Professional 
Education of Secondary Teachers. .At pre- 
sent the course at this level .comprises a 
study of the foundations of' education — 
philosophical, psychological and sociological 
— school organization, methods of teaching, 
practice-teaching and practical work. There 
is need here to eliminate Irrelevant matter 
and to relate the curriculum closely to the 
teacher’s responsibilities and to Indian eru- 
ditions, problems and studies. The profes- 
sional as well as general education ^courses 
should enable the student to understand 
and appreciate the nature of forces — social, 
political religious, economic and techno- 
logical — which are tending to transform 
modem Indian society, and the educational 
problems emanating from this transforma- 
tion and the role of education In giving 
direction and purpose to it. Moreover, 
student-teachers at this level need to be pre- 
sided with specific learning experiences In 
constructing achievement and diagnostic 
tests, in spotting talent in developing en- 
richment programmes, in dlaroosmg diffi- 
culties of under-achievers and fa planning 
remedial programmes. ; , 
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432. The total programme of teacher ed id- 
eation at this level also needs to be organi?- 
ed in the spirit of a community enterpris£- 
The process of interaction between the diffe- 
rent elements comprising the college com- 
munity should be conducive to the enrich- 
ment of each one’s personality. This is ob- 
viously applicable to tr?ining institutions at 
other levels also- 

4.33. General Observations. Wc must 
make it dear that we do not expect training 
institutions to provide all the knowledge, 
skills and methods that will be required fof 
carrying out various programmes. We can- 
not aim at turning out a finished product^ 
a teacher who would be equipped fully with 
all that he may need lot cat tying out hi* 
TKponsabAftitt lor afl time. A complete 
training to meet all anticipated situation* 
is neither possible nor desirable. The more 
dynamic a vocation, the less chances thcrV 
are of giving a complete initial training 
What is important in a teacher education 
programme is to develop in the student in* 
eight and understanding, the capacity to 
learn, and resourcefulness. When there is 
need for specific orientation, in-service pro- 


er level nor do they hive* the dept! 
intensity necessary for the study cl 
‘Cation as an academic discipline, 
appear to have grown out of the E 
courses without any clear idea cf their 
pose. 

436. In our opinion, the general put 
of the postgraduate studies in edua 
should be to enable the student to 
take a deeper, scientific and academic »• 
knowledge and initiative. A postgrii 
in some specific field requiring fj* 
knowledge and initiatiic. A postgn- 
course of studies should include (1) 1 
courses to provide the student with a ; 
ipective for the study of educate 
educational problems and to fatrjU 
him with scientific ways ol *tiAi 
them. (2) courses in areas of special^ 
related* to some field such «l educate 
plinning and administration. tMv 
education, guidance and counselling, * 
cational evaluation, or psychological f- 
dations of education, (3) the study c. i 
methodology of research, and (4) * 
tation. The organization of the 
should be flexible and allow for a w 
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academic. study and sustained, intellectual 
effort-' Similarly, postgraduate work should 
not be looked upon 3s an essential function 
o£ ,alt teacher training Institutions — only 
those institutions which have a competent 
Staff suitable for the purpose and the needed 
facilities, should undertake it. 
r 428. We think that ihe period of two aca- 
demic terms over -which this course gene- 
rally extends is too short to do justice to the 
study of the subject, preparation of a 'dis- 
sertation and for activities like discussions, 
study-groups and seminars. It would be 
desirable to increase the duration of the 
course to three academic terms. 

4.39. We consider that the development of 
educational research will go a long way, in 
preparing persons competent to work at the 
postgraduate level. Every postgraduate 
lecturer need not be a research worker. But 
he must at least have made a study of the 
findings of research in his special field. We 
propose to deal with research in education 
in detail elsewhere. 1 

Improving the Quality of Training ' 
Institutions 

4.40.1! the training programmes* are to 
be improved on the, lines recommended Jn 
the earlier sections, an ; essential , pre- 
condition is .the improvement of ' training 
institutions. We shall discuss the two main 
categories of training institutions — those for 
secondary teachers and those for primary 
teachers— and show how their staff, students' 
and facilities can be improved. ■ These re-' 
commendations will apply, mutatis mutandis, 
to other categories of training institutions. 

4.41. Training Institutions for n Secondary 
Teachers: Staff. The staff of these institu- 
tions is inadequately prepared for it3 task. 
A study has revealed itnat 40 per cent of the. 
staff in these institutions have, only a B.A, 
degree in addition to the B. Ed.; 58 per cent 
- hold a Master’s degree in education or in an 
’ academic subject; and only 2 per tent have 
, a doctoral degree. In our opinion, the staff; 
! oj these institutions should have a double 

* Master’s degree, in an academic subject. and 
, in education, and a fair proportion (say, 10, 

per cent) should also have a doctorate. They 
i should also have studied teacher education, 
Jr as a special subject at the M.Ed. or through 
, a special education course. Salary scales 

• should be the same as for lecturers, readers 
'i and professors in arts and science colleges; 
4 hut two advance increments should. - 5e 

given in- recognition of the professional- 
4 training received. 1 < 


4.42. We make the following additional 
recommendations: 

, (1) .The "supply - of grained teachers quali- 
fied- to work-in these institutions should be 
quickly and greatly increased by securing a 
substantial increase in the output of Ph.Ds., 
M.Eds. and MJVs. in Education. .. An adequate 
number of scholarships should be available 
to -attract -good students ‘to these 1 courses; 
and it should be the main responsibility 
of -the schools »f edujcaton recommended 
earlier to train them. 


(2) Insistence on professional qualifica- 
tion in education often debars teachers with 
specialization in other disciplines from 
working on the staff of (training institutions, 
although they could have helped to raise 
standards. This requirement should be re- 
laxed. In subjects like educational psycho- 
logy, sociology, science or mathematics, it 
would be desirable^lo appoint qualified 
specialists in these subjects even Though, 
they. may. not have. professional training. 

(3) -In Government institutions, the staff 
Is generally interchangeable with inspecting 
officer^ and very often it is the weak and 
undesirable persons that are transferred to 
training institutions. It is essential that "the 
best and the most competent persons, avail- 
able are selected for-the -faculty of training 
Institutions. 


(4) Adequate programmes Qf summer ins- 
titutes; should be organized fori the 'in- 
service education of the draining institution 
staff. . 1 . ■ . , . ' r 

’ 4 43 Students, Unfortunately the subject- 
knowledge of the graduate teachers .who 
now join the profession or come to training 
institutions leaves much to . be desired. 
There are several reasons for this: 

— In many States, there is no rule that 
a secondary school teacher should 
•' ■ teach only that subject which he 

• has studied for his degree, and very 
’ ’ , often teachers are called upon to 

teach • subjects ■ which * they v learnt 
' only at the secondary school. This 
- - is commonly the case with gradu- 
ates o! philosophy, sociology, or 
economics^ which subjects are not 
' included in the school curriculum. 
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— The facilities af the' university - stage 
for certain subjects like geography 
are so inadequate that tnese sub- 
•; i : jects are taught mostly by amateurs 
b.uoiWhoihave 'first :to learn- the -subject 
;::’-.fj"th.emselves. ‘o.ii \Ucjtg p'fi 
i ;; I lo niqtuo * '.i at ' '.y^'U i- i i.r 
'A yery. large proportion of graduates 

vwha join the .teaching • profession 

^i ( j.vjhave’ l taken-.their degree only in the 
■ third class ( and often have inade- 
. qiiate, knowledge even t of .the, ('sub- 
ject in which they hold a degree.; < 


— An adequate number of teachers 
_ iiy *, . fM holding the postgraduate degree , is 
.not available for the higher, second-; 

J 1 "'ary, stage. ‘ 1 ( 

— There are acute shortages of teach- 
* ' ‘ers in subjects like mathematics, 

- - * • i science' and English.' , ( • 

-•) These, deficiencies in subject-knowledge 
become serious hurdles to progress when it 
is. proposed to Upgrade the curricula of se- 
condary schools substantially. - The obvious 
long-range solution is to Improve standards 
at. the degree stage and to raise the remu- 
neration of teachers so that competent per- 
sons join. the. profession in adequate bum-; 
bers.'.This is what we have recommended. 
But in .the, transitional period when large 
numbers ‘ of . teachers with inadequate 
subject-knowledge ‘are -already in service or 
will join it In the next few years, the fol- 
lowing additional measures would be need- 
ed; ^ 

- • (1) Universities should adopt a rule that 
no: student "would be' allowed to specialize 
in the teaching of a subject unless he has 
studied it for his first degree or obtained an 
equivalent -qualification -prior to training. 
Similarly, ail States, and Union Territories 
should , adopt a rule „that teachers In se- 
condary schools will ordinarily teach only 
those subjects which they had studied In 
academic and professional' courses. Such" 
rules already exist in some States and tie- 
serve to be universally adopted. 

- (2) If teachers - are required to teach 
other Subjects, they should do so only after 
taking a special - course in the subject, 
either by correspondence or in summer insti- 
tute;. Universities should institute corres- 
pondence courses for awarding diplomas in 
the content of school subjects. It should 
also bo open to teachers to study privately 
and take these diplomas. In addition, a 
large programme of summer Institutes 
thet&i be organized for the purpose. 


! ,(3), The .output', of, postgraduate 
holders in school subjects should be'ii 
ed: „ Liberal scholarships to cover the 
cost of education, should be given a 
postgraduate 'and', undergraduate sta; 
scarcity areas like science, mathematii 
English on condition that the schol 
holder, -on completion of the' course,' t< 
in a secondary, school for not less tha 
years. .There should be adequate pro 
of stipends to other students, covering 
25. per, cent of the" enrolment .They s 
be supplemented by loan scholarships, 
able on an adequate scale. .One-tenth < 
loan should be. written off for every y< 
service as a teacher after training. 

■ (4) Secondary,- training institution* 
not attract students, bolding 'good' de 
(i.e.^ first class and high second class u 
portant subjects) ,,in adequate num 
Even in the best training institutions, 
are less than 20 -per cent and in most i 
tutions, 1 they form only a very small ml 
ty. Attempts should be made to attract 
and good second class students each of w 
should be given on adequate scholarsni 
cover the , total costs of training. \[ 

5" j 4.44. Facilities. 1 Hostel ^accommodation 
usuallyjprovided for about 25 .'percent 

students and residential accommodation 

at least the principal and one member « 
staff. We , recommend that hostel fW*“ 
should be substantially increased, sna* 
dential accommodation for at least : Mi* 
staff should.be provided. This wifi be. 
the more necessary when big ,‘l ns iv u r 
are established and in rural areas. The F 
vision of other facilities, e.ff., **“**,, 
laboratories, audio-visual aids ana « 
shops or craftrooms is far from satiri 31 - 
An intensive effort will 'have to be mi 
improve them. \ ‘ : 


‘ 4.45. Improvement ' of Jnstltottocs 
Trimary Teachers. The condition 
ing institutions for primary teacher* » ' 
depressing and their standards evW ‘ 
unsatisfactory than those of second 3 ^ 
Ing institutions. A supreme effort 
ed. on a high priority basis, to 
situation. - 


. 4 AS. Staff. The majority of the 
recruited from among teachers cf 
schools. These have natural!)' beer 1 *• ^ 
for work at the secondary stage *■" fi 
in consequence, inadequately tr * 
preparing teachers tor primary 
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heir p*y scales correspond to those of sc- 
ondary school teachers and ore often lower 
ban those prevailing in higher secondary 
rhools. Good secondary teachers arc not 
repared to work in primary training instl- 
ution* becaure of the loss of private tuitions 
nd because the work-load is extremely 
cavy- Some of the staff of these Instilu* 
ions Is drawn from the inspectorate. Even 
t these cases, good inspecting oflicers with 
rospects before them are not attracted. 
Tiesc difficulties will largely disappear 
rhen the status of these institutions is up- 
raded to collegiate standard Wc recom- 
icnd that the stag should hold, besides the 
».Ed degree, a master's degree cither in 
ducatlnn or in an academic subject and 
nould be entitled to receive the same scales 
f salary as lecturers Jn arts and science 
alleges, with two advance increments In re- 
ignition of their professional training. We 
iso recommend that the stag of these train- 
ag institutions should be adequately traln- 
d for OHr work of preparing primary tca- 
hers through special orientation or induc- 
•on courses which should Include experi- 
nee of primary school work. Wc welcome 
ne programme initiated by State Institutes 
-f Education for this purpose. 

*447. Students. The general education of 
rimary teachers is far less satisfactory than 
/vit of the secondary teachers. This will 
,e seen from Table 4.1 and chart on page *0. 


'448. It will be seen that qualified teach- 
es (i e. graduates and those who have com- 
leted the secondary school course) formed 
'nlv 10.3 per cent of the total number of 
:>achers in the lower primary schools in 
t950-51 and this proportion increased to 51.0 
;er cent onlv in 196.V0R In the higher pri- 
mary schools, the proportion of qualified 
gathers rose from 47.2 per cent in 1950-51 to 
ily C0.O per cent in 19C5-0G. The number 
f unqualified teachers is thus being rcduc- 
d very slowly. At the present rate, it 
pay take another 20-25 years to ensure that 
_^ery primary teacher has had at least ten 
^ears of general education. 

J 

4 49. This slow progress Is due to two 
/win reasons; The first is that new re- 
cruitment is not strictly limited -to those . 
ho have completed the secondary school, 
irtly because such teachers are not avail- 
lie in certain areas (e g.. tribal localities), " 
^rtly for social considerations (e < 7 ., rccruil- 
yient of women teachers or teachers from 
-•ackward classes), and partly 'for financial 
* pnsiderations — unqualified teachers cost 
•A Edu— U. 


TABU 

Ij.t. CLNERAL 
PRIMARY 
09 JO-JI 

EDUCATION OP 
TLACHLKS 

1965-66) 

Year 

Graduates 
and above 

Completed 
•econdary Not 
school and completed 
under- secondary 
graduates school 

AH 

teachers 

I 9 JO-JI 

Men 

Women 

LOWPR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

44.730 4 10,009 

(O' *) ( 9 - 8 ) ( 90 - 0 ) 

4 <Cl 9.670 72,201 

( 0 - 5 ) ( 11 * 8 ) ( 87 - 7 ) 

455.637 

(too) 

82,281 

( 109 ) 

Total 

1.308 
(O' 3 ) 


482,210 

(89*6) 

537,918 

(230) 

1965-66 (nuMjrrd) 

Men 7,too 

re. !«>•») 

« omen 3 400 

(«' 7 ) 

430,650 

( 50*71 

94.350 

( 47 - 2 ) 

412*25° 

WS) 

. 10245c 
(S **0 

850,000 

(too) 

2006X30 

(IOO) 

Total 

10,500 

(t-o) 

525rfx» 

(50-0) 

514,500 : 
( 49 ' 0 ) 

"° 5 ;ss 

HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


1950 -S* 

Men 

Women 

3.920 

( 6 ' 9 ) 

4.323 

( 33 -S) 

37422 

( 5 ** 5 ) 

7,677 

(59-6) 

12,887 

(too) 

Total 

4.807 
(S' 6) 

3S>5*> 

(41-6) 

456J99 

(52-8) 

85496 

(100) 

1965-66 (e«i 

Men 

Women 

ma-cJ) 

23.500 

(6'2) 

7.100 

Cs-s) 

1 (?V8) 

68,600 

( 49 - 0 ) 

144.300 

( 3 «-o) 

63,700 

( 45 * 5 ) 

380.000 
(too) 

140.000 
(100) 

Total 

31,200 

(6-0) 

280,800 

(54*o) 

208400 

(40-0) 

520,000 

.(*00) 


Sourer. Statistics published by the Ministry of Fduca- 
' , lion. Those for 1965-66 are estimates made in 

1 " - - the Commmion Secretariat. ’ ' - ■ ■ 

WJ1. The r ... ages to 

, , total. , 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS, BY QUALIFICATIONS 
1950-51 & 1965-66 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


GRADUATES & 
POST-GRADUATES 


BELOW 

MATRICULATION 


MATRICULATES & 
UNDER-GRADUATES 


lower primary schools higher primary schools 

*== 90 



It; 


GRADUATES A I eELOW T Uf GRADUATES A I 

>OST-CRADUATES MATRICULATION 2 ^OST- GRADUATES MATRICULATE 


MATRICULATES & 

uvcsR-graouates 


MATRICULATES A 
UNDER-GRADUATES 


ass. 1 The second and the more important 
eason is that no attempt has been made to 
pgrade the qualifications of teachers in 
ervice. Since rapid improvements are 
eeded, we make the following recommend- 
Jtions: 

(1) All new appointments of primary 
packers should be restricted to those who 
ave had at least ten years of general edu- 
ation. Exceptions should be made, if qua- 
fied persons are not available, only in the 
ase of women teachers or teachers for tri- 
.al areas. 

(2) Far greater emphasis should be plac- 
ed on helping unqualified teachers in ser- 
vice to improve their qualifications by pro- 

iding correspondence courses and allowing 
beral concessions for study leave. 

4 50. Mainly because of the large diversity 
l the general education of primary teach- 
rs (their qualifications vary from a few 
t.As. and B.As. at one end to non- 
ampletion of even primary school at the 
ther), several types of courses have to be 
rgamzed, depending upon the level of 
eneral education of the teachers. Instead 
f doing so, teachers with very different 
ualifications (e.g , matriculates and those 
'ho have passed the higher primary course 
nly) are sometimes grouped together in the 
ime class or course. This should be avoid- 
d. 


4 5L Other Facilities. In primary train- 
jig institutions, except in institutions locat- 
ed in big cities, hostel accommodation is re- 
quired for 80 per cent of the students. Re- 
idential accommodation for staff is not pro- 
dded on an adequate scale at present, the 
^linimum provision generally being for the 
rincipal and one member of the staff. Other 
/icilities such as libraries, laboratories, and 
udio-visual aids are very poor. We recom- 
yiend a substantial improvement in all these 
latters on a high priority basis. 

4.52. Tuition Fees. Tuition fees in all 
•aining institutions should be abolished. 

4.53. Demonstration or Experimental 
chools. All training institutions should 
aye a demonstration or experimental 
ihool which will be used for demonstra- 
■ons ot special studies. 

.4.54. Expansion of Training Facilities, 
ihe magrutute of this problem varies largely 
rom State to State as will be seen from 
^able 4.2. 


TABLE 4.2. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
TRAINED TEACHERS IN THE 
STATES (1965-66) 


Name of Statu Tota 1 number of teachers and 

percentage 



Secondary 

stage 

Higher 

primary 

primary 

stage 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 



86,501 


(82.4) 

(8o.5> 

( 90 . 6 ) 

2. Assam. 





(18.6) 

(22.4) 

&5.0) 

3- Bihar . 





(50.2) 

(72-3) 

(82.7) 

4. Gujarat 


83,640 

Included 


(66 4) 

(61. 4) under high- 
er pn- 

5. Jammu & Kashmir 





(25.6) 

(34. 2) 

(34-0) 

6. Kerala ' . 

22,031 




(89.0) 

(82.7) 

(93.0) 

7 . Madhya Pfadesh . 

I9.7C06 




(69.0) 

(72.0) 

(80.0) 

8. Madras c . 



76,638 b 


(86.3) 

(93.0 

(96.7) 

9. Maharashtra 





(D.4) 

(74.8) under high- 
er primary 

to. Mysore 





(59. 5) 

(39.9) 

under 

higher 

primary 

II. Nagaland . 

309 

(85 



(15.9) 

(20.3) 

12. Orissa. 

8,461 b 

10,322 b 



(52.0) 

(31.0) 

(60.0) 

13. Punjab , . 

26,234 b 




(96 

(88.0) 

<89-o> 

14. Rajasthan . 

12,671 b 

18,352 b 



(60.0) 

(71 .0) 


15. Uttar Pradesh 

33,3*1 

46.819 




(87- 1) 


»6. West Bengal d . 

40,233 


98,306 

08.3) 



06.3) 


Source. Furnished by Directors of Education. 

N B. Figures in parentheses indicate the percentages 
trained teachers. 


b. Figures are estimated. 

c. Figures relate to 1954-65. 
A Figures relate to 1963-64. 


At present, about 7 J per cent of »B the new recruitment at this stage i, that of qualiSed teachers. 
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States like Madras, Kerala and Punjab 
have a very large proportion of trained 
teachers at all stages and adequate facilities 

■ for teacher education. Others like West 
Bengal or Assam, have a low percen- 
tage of trained teachers and inadequate 

' training facilities at all stages. At the se- 

■ condary stage, the duration is uniformly one 
- year in all parts of the country; but at the 
. primary stage, the duration is one year in 

• nine States, one year plus six months of field 
' work in one State, and only two years in 

six States. 

The chart on page 82 shows the percentage 
' of trained teachers in different States in 
✓ 1960-61. 

During the next 20 years, large-scale ex- 
pansion of training facilities will be needed 
to cope with the expansion of enrolments at 
,, the school stage, the lengthening of the dur- 
{ ation of the training course for primary 
' teachers, and the need to ensure that every 
v teacher in a primary or a secondary school 
i is either already trained at the time of his 
^appointment or receives such training with- 
in three years. It would, therefore, be tie- 

■ < cessary for each State to prepare a plan for 
, the expansion of training facilities after 

• taking into consideration all relevant fac- 
l,tors including the need for in-service edu- 

cation. 

S In preparing these plans, the following 
points should be kept in view. 

/ (1) Expansion of Facilities. The cLjec- 

• tive should be to so expand training facili- 
ties that, by the end of the fourth plan, the 

•'j output of trained teachers in any given 


year would be equal to the demand for 
additional teachers in the following year. 

(2) Part-time Facilities As large a part 
as possible of the total training facilities 
needed should be provided in full-time 
training institutions of large size. However, 
as the capital costs of this programme are 
very heavy, it may not be possible to pro- 
vide all the facilities needed on a whole- 
time basis. The policy to be adopted, there- 
fore, should be to ensure that the quality 
of full-time institutions is not diluted and 
that supplementary facilities are provided 
through such measures as the following: 

(a) Correspondence Education. In each 
State, at least one centre for 
correspondence education should be 
established, preferable in the State 
Institute of Education. It should 
prove pre-service and, in addition 
offer courses of in-service education 
for all teachers. 

(b) Evening or Part-time Courses- In 
all big cities of 100,000 or more, the 
number of teachers would be large 
enough to justify the institution of 
part-time or evening courses. Those 
facilities would be of great value in 
clearing the backlog of untrained 
teachers. 

(3) Clearance of Backlog. Another im- 
portant objective of the plan should be to 
clear up the backlog of untrained teachers 
as early as possible, preferably within a 
period of five years. We collected data 
from 29 districts about the age-wise break- 
up of untrained teachers according to age- 
groups and the results are given in Table 


TABLE 4 3. UNTRAINED TEACHERS BY AGE-GROUP (1965) 


Percentage of untrained teahers in the age-group 


Lower p-imary schools Higher primary school] Secondary schools 


3i— 35 
36—40 
41—45 
46— SO 
51—55 
56—60 
Above fo 


31-7 

13*7 


SL 


Total P»ontage 


Store t. D«t» supplied by State Governments. 
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It will be seen that the bulk of the un- 
tramed teachers are below the age of 30 
years. The proportion of teachers above the 
age of 40 years is comparatively very small. 
It would, therefore, be desirable to relate the 
policies with regard to the training of these 
teachers, partly to their age and partly to 
the total service they have put in. From 
this point of view, we make the following 
recommendations: 


(a) There is hardly any purpose in com- 
pelling teachers above the age of 
40 years to undergo the full period 
of training. We recommend that, 
if they have had at least five years 
of service, they may be given only 
a short course and deemed trained. 

(b) Teachers below 40 years of age, 
who have put in at least 5 years of 
service, need not be required to 
undergo the full training course. A 
shorter course, specially designed 
for the purpose, would be adequate. 

(c) Teachers below the age of 40 years, 
who have put In less than 5 years 
of service should, however, be re- 
quired to undergo the full training 
course of one or two years. It 
would, of course, be open to these 

• teachers to take this training either 
In full-time courses or through part- 
time nnd correspondence courses. In 
accordance with the arrangements 
made. 

In our opinion, a flexible programme of 
this type would make it possible to 
clear ’ the back-log of untrained 
teachers more quickly. 

(4) Sire of the Institution*. With a view 
to ensuring economy and efficiency, train- 
ing institutions should be of a fairly large 
sire. The minimum sire of a training insti- 
tution at the primary stage offering a two- 
year course should be J40 and that at the 
secondary stare should be 200 Existing 
institutions should be raised to this lire, in 
a jeopirre of about five years, by ex- 
pam'cn *r.i/er amalgamation. With regard 
to cev mshtutoins wh-ch are proposed to 
be* *•*" slashed, the s.re should 

net be less than *:0 Tfc* c iasses for the 
trainer cd c'-mary terc-ees attach'd to 
jjeyibrr Kb’ctj as rrtZJ as u-3ct.ee *dj- 
c*t;ns d-yar*— en*s attach'd to ed >-/'-* cf 
j j -ji a?- {•*■!>*. itj '-i he »h».hshed and 


replaced by large-sized training i 
tions. 

(5) Location. In planning the « 
training facilities for teachers, it is i 
sary to pay attention to a numbe 
factors. A certain proportion of the 
tutions, especially those at the pri 
stage, will have to be located in rural 
and the practice teaching of the tea 
suitably arranged in the schools in 
neighborhood. It would also be of | 
assistance to break the isolation of tea 
training if the responsibility for a tea 
training programme is accepted bj 
variety of institutions. For instance, 
would very much like an IIT to ! 
a teacher training wing as a part of its 
gramme. The same could be done by 
agricultural universities. - Programme 
this type will give a status and a broa 
basis for the training of teachers. Best' 
this will also help to give education 
orientation to agriculture and industry. 


Continuing Professional Education o 
Teachers 


fessiens there is n need to provide furw 
training nnd special courses of study, on 
continuing basis, after initial professor 
preparation. The need is most urgent 
the teaching profession because of the rapi 
advance in all fields of knowledge and ‘ 
tlnulng evolution of pedagogical theory * • 
practice. The programme will have M 
developed through a number of «K el " . 
The first is the school Itself which tnu’t P 
\*ide opportunities to the new teacher 
learn from his experience and through^, 
sultation and discussion with expeny • 
teachers in the school. The head fl n< * ^ 
senior teachers have a special role ,0 
providing guidance to the new ' 
through planning his work and throw* * 
ganizing suitable activities such o 1 
study circles and discussion groups- e 
cation Departments, training college* ' 
teachers’ organizations can also play * 
nifleant role In this programme. 

4£« Part-time and Whole-time 
KdoratJ on. Apart from what the 
and other agencies can do, there Is r* ''ift 
the organization of a large scale. »y* t Z 1 tre 
and eoc'dinaie*! programme ct ,n ,. j.# 
to that every teacher 
*b> to r«reive at feat? two of three r>‘ 
cl Dvserr/t rd'jca’ion In every t- ,f 3 
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of service. The curriculum of these pro- 
grammes should be planned and organized 
systematically, materials being developed 
with great care and the staff in charge be- 
ing properly oriented. Good textbooks and 
source books, audio-visual material and 
children’s work should be exhibited. This 
can be done only if, over a period of 10-15 
years, every training institution— pre- 
primary, primary and secondary — Is staffed 
and equipped to take up extension work, 
institutes an advisory service for teachers, 
and organizes in-service training program- 
mes such as refresher courses, seminars, 
workshops and summer institutes. Every 
training institution should work on a 12- 
month basis with proportionate provision 
for additional staff and facilities. In addi- 
tion, institutions that will carry out in- 
service work on a whole-time and continuing 
basis should be established. 

4.57. In-service Education of School Tea- 
chers. Very little is being done for the in- 
service education of primary teachers. This 
programme needs great emphasis. With 
regard to secondary teachers, one of the 
most recent developments is the organization 
of summer institutes and the role played 
therein by the universities. These will have 
far-reaching consequences on the whole 
field of teacher education. The programme 
needs very large expansion and has to be- 
come an integral part of the annual work 
of the universities and schools. In this 
context, the following suggestions ore 
made: 

(1) Arrangements are needed for sys- 
tematic follow-up after a long-term 
seminar, course or summer Institu- 
te. The organizers and resource 
personnel should keep In touch with 
teachers who participate In the pro- 
grammes, and teachers should re- 
port the new activities that have 
teen undertaken, the results 
' achieved and the difficulties met 

with. A news bulletin may be pub- 
lished to facilitate exchange of 
i ideas or experiences. 

• (2) There should be active collaboration 

and coordination among the agen- 
cies concerned with in-scrvicr edu- 
cation and those responsible fer 
i ecboof education. The impact of 

i cummer Institutes organized during 

t the last three years would have leer, 

i stronger tl the collaboration of the 

I Education Departments and the 

l Hoards of Secondary Education 


SS 


had been available and modifications 
had been devised in the curricula, 
syllabuses and the external exa- 
minations to reflect the new trends. 

(3) Continuing in-service education of 
teachers needs the support of re- 
search in education. The results of 
research should flow down to the 
classroom teacher and stimulate him 
for experimentation in his work. 
Similarly, the problems of the class- 
room must climb up to research 
institutions for an effective and 
practicable solution. This two-way 
traffic could be considerably stimu- 
lated by the summer institutes, and 
State Institutes of Education. 

4.58. Professional Preparation of Teachers 
In Higher Education. The preparation of 
teachers for higher education is a responsi- 
bility of the universities themselves and re- 
commendations on this subject are dis- 
cussed in the chapters dealing with higher 
education. We confine our discussion here 
to their professional troining. 

4.59. There is at present no provision for 
the professional initiation of a university 
teacher. A lecturer is generally expected 
to take on his full load of teaching nork — 
and sometimes even more— from the first 
day of his appointment. He generally re- 
ceives no initiation into his duties end no 
orientation to his profession. He is given no 
time for adaptation and no chance to watch 
the good semor teachers taking their class- 
es. He has no prescribed opportunity to 
study the syllabus, plan lectures, consult 
the head of his department or other senior 
colleagues about them, or to study the tech- 
niques of seminars and tutorial classes, lie 
even lacks at times the knowledge of the 
mechanics of his profession and does r.ot 
know how to set question papers or to mark 
answer books. In this atmosphere cf almost 
total neglect, the new teacher Is too often 
content to copy mechanically the methods 
and procedures adopted by his own teachers 
and inflict them on his students. Thu*, ly 
and la-gr tie ball pointless tradition ef 
‘giving lectures' and d-ctatmg rotes has 
passed cn from generation to generation. 
The incalculable loss involved In thu vn- 
imagmauve approach can and thou! 3 br 
avo-dtd. 

4£0 The trad. ties m Im. a ha* been to 
regard training f„- callage bet-res »s t,-». 
rseeesnary. B at teachers e ho 
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keen, devoted scholars, whose scholarship 
may win over the respect of the students— 
though this Is not always a safe presump- 
tion— and may thus be able to discharge 
their function satisfactorily in spite of pro- 
fessional inadequacy. But the bulk of 
teachers unfortunately do not fall into these 
categories. For them some suitable form of 
training and orientation is essential, not 
only to overcome their initial 'teaching' 
troubles and to create a sense of confidence, 
but aJ so to give them a reasonable under- 
standing of educational objectives and pur- 
poses, the raison d’etre and place of their 
special subject in the curriculum, of new 
methods and techniques of teaching and 
learning, and a knowledge of psychology on 
which good teaching should be based. No 
question of amour propre should be involv- 
ed- In most highly skilled professions— 
and education is certainly one — training is 
regarded as an essential qualification, 

4.61. We do not think it necessary, how- 
ever, to propose that full-fledged training 
colleges should be established for college 
lecturers, though we do not rule out this 
possibility- For the present we suggest that 
universities, individually or co-operatively, 
give their mind to this problem and work 
out practicable methods of meeting the pre- 
sent situation. Some measures have in fact 
been taken in recent years. The UGC, for 
example, has started a scheme of summer 
institutes in which teachers of different sub- 
jects are brought together under the gui- 
dance of competent professors and scholars 
to study the new dimensions of their disci- 
plines. Their number is increasing and it 
is hoped that many more will be organized. 
But they are not a complete answer to the 
problem. In a few colleges, special lecture 
courses have occasionally been organized 
far this purpose and have proved useful. 
Some universities have instituted special 
postgraduate diplomas to meet these needs. 
These, however, have only a marginal effect 
on a problem for which more massive and 
imaginative measures are needed. 

4.62. A few suggestions are made here in 
the hope that universities will draw up 
their own programmes for the orientation of 
their teachers, taken these suggestions into 
consideration : 

(1) Newly appointed lecturers should be 
given some time and opportunity to accli- 
matize themselves to the institution, to learn 
the traditions and pattern of work, to get to 
know their colleagues and students. They 
should be expected to study the syllabus 
carefully, to prepare a detailed picgramme 


for the teaching work they propose to under- 
take, to draw up their scheme'; of lectu ' 
consult the library and select books to 
recommended to students. They sho 
discuss these with the heads of their 
partments or other senior colleagues t 
invite their suggestions. The head o: 
department wh'o is not interested in t 
work and i3 not prepared to give new t 
chers his help, guidance and time is * 
worthy of his position. 

(2) They should be encouraged to atte: 
the lectures of some senior teachers of the 
subject and study their methods of teze 
ing and ways of handling their studer. 
After the lecture, the senior teacher & 
discuss his methods and techniques wi 
his junior colleagues who should be W 
to express their opinions and raise 
tions- If this is done, they would not nW 
if later the head of the department or son 
other senior colleague visits their claste 
It is wrong to think that such visits ar 
derogatory and should be avoided. If ® 
college community is a fellowship of kanj 
ing, such inter-change of visits should f 
acceptable. 

(3) Every university and, where poss*^ 
every college, should have regular orients' 
tion courses organized for a few ^ 
early in the session in which some new * 
some older teachers participate. The ** 
teachers of the institution— as well as sow 
distinguished teachers from ° utsI jvT 
should discuss with them the outstan* s 
problems of teaching, research and dis 
pline as well as the mechanics of the P»y 
fession. During such courses new teacne 
will be able to make social and scade 
contacts and find their feet in their n ^ 
environment. They will learn to Ky 
home in the college, accept some oi 
ideals ancf traditions and came into 
tact with well-known teachers of •*? 
own institution and from outside. S' 
should be taken to associate with ‘“A 
courses only such persons , as enjoy » n > r 
reputation in the academic community 
their scholarship and character ana 
likely to exercise a beneficial influence 
new members. 

(4) It may be possible, in the 
universities or a group of univers'*’"' . 
place these activities on a permanent , 
continuing basis by establishing somt u* 
like a staff college where teachers * ron VJj 
affiliated and constituent colleges as 
as the university will be brought togC".. 
for orientation, discussions, seminars, w f 
shoos, etc. Where this Is not possih 
conference centre would be necessary 
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cilitate discussion ''of ithe * issues ! which 
ichers'have to face e.g.’, objectives of edu- 
tion,' methods of teaching, ’enrichment -of 
bject-matter, ' etc." The t staff college or 
nferonce centre should 'also produce, in 
operation^ with other’ members of the 
culty, occasional brochures, book-lists, gui- 
ince materials, etc,, of use to all teachers 
Maintenance • or Standards in Teacher 
Education , • > 

4.63. Need for Organizations at the State 
d National Levels. Institutions that pre- 
! re teachers for the primary and second- 
V schools show a bewildering variety of 
urses, conditions of work, and quality of 
; ichers turned out. It is unfortunate that 
’'ere is no organization, at the State or 
’tional level, for ensuring standards in 
bcher education. The need for such - “ 
'ganizatlons is increasingly realized and 
:numbcr of suggestions have been put for- 
•»rd. It has been proposed that the 
ational Association of Teacher Eduea- 
[fs. whose main concern is with the im- 
'Qvemcnt of teacher education at all 
tols. may be entrusted with this respon- 
sibly. While we recognize the useful role 
Js Association can play in raising stand- 
,ds in teacher education, and have, there- 
re, proposed its representation on the 
landing Committee of the UGC whose 
',1c and functions ore discussed later, we 
■link that the Association, by itself, will 
*>\ be able to fulfil this task. It has been 
Mggested that special statutory organlza- 
pns should bo set uo at both the national 
State levels. Wc do not favour this 
riea also because such bod'es will tend to 
f o1ate teacher education from general nea- 
‘»mir life. In our opinion, the UGC. on 
f'.hom lies the responsibilitv for the main- 
'•nance of standards In higher education, 
'^lould also be responsible for the mainten- 
ance of standards at the national level In 
; *aeKer education and discharge It through 
• a Standing Commit ice on Teacher Educa- 
tion discussed in paragraoh 465. This will 
1 yieet the principal objective of our propo- 
sals of bringing education within the main 
S tream of university academic life. At the 
“!tate level, raising of standards should be 
he responsibility of the State Boards of 
(I’earher Education discussed earlier, work- 
ing In collaboration with the UGC. 

'•’461 The Hole of tte Centre. Since tea- 
/•her education is vital for improving stand - 
.Ards tn all education, the Government or 
v'tndsa should assume a special revpor.s.'bi- 
J 41 Ww— «. 

V. 


•lity-for improving teacher education and 
providing liberal ‘funds ,for, it, 'both in the 
'central ."and in the centrally-sponsored 
"sectors. " The expansion of the central sector 
can ’be done through the UGC and we 
"recommend that a substantial allocation of 
funds should be made.for teacher education 
fn the fourth five vear plan and placed at the 
disposal of the UGC. Such allocations will 
have to he increased and continued in later 
plans. * 

4 65. In order to discharge this responsi- 
bility adeauatelv, the UGC should. In 
collaboration with the NCERT, set no a joint 
Standing Committee for Tea-her Education. 
The Committee should consist of — 

( 1 ) Representatives of the UGC and 
— the NCERT; 

(2) Representatives of universities; 

(3) Representatives of State Boards of 
Teacher Education by rotation; 

(4) School teachers including at least 
one primary teacher; 

(51 Rcnrosentatlves of teachers’ orga- 
nizations; 

(61 Educationists: and 

(71 A renresentaHv* of th« National 
Association of Teacher Educators. 

The Standing Committee on Teacher 
Education should be concerned with nil e*- 
neets of teacher education. general and 
nrofesstmsl at both the undergraduate and 
rvKf-oradtiato levels. It .should have the 
power 

— to devrlon and establish standards 

for training institutions and unl- 
versftv departments; 

— to coordinate and Improve «t»nd>rds 

of teacher education at all levels; 

— to advise universities and State Be- 

nartments of Education recording 
urogram m-s. curricula, textbooks 
and nu»!l{i cations o» rtaff of train- 
ing institutions at aTl levels; 

— to era tit funds to teacher*’ eol’^ecet. 

d -road merits cr scbuolf of edi >•*». 
tion in the universities* 

— to fo- ricrtndical Inrycft^n 

oe tr*!n s n* !•**♦! tut *e»»* and ?ro»re» 
shy departments of education; and 
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— to develop and support financially, 
In cooperation with the universities 
or State Departments of Education, 
programmes for the In-service im- 
provement of teacher-educators 
, and , teachers, both in subject- 
, matter and in professional qualifi- 
j , . cation, and skill. , , , 

. •• 4.G6-- In -addition to - these programmes, 
•the: Government of India, will have to pro- 
vide liberal funds in the centrally- 


sponsored sector to assist State Gen 
monts to develop teacher education p 
grammes on the lines recommended. Sc 
of the special programmes that neede 
phasls are the upgrading of training is 
tutions for-primary teachers to the cm: 
sity standard, improvement programme 
training institutions at all - levels, car: 
pondence education. In-service edaot- 
and the establishment of training 
tions of large size. 


CHAPTER ’ V 

feVROL.ME.NT AND MANPOWER 


i National Enrolment Policy. «> 

Enrolment Policies at Different Stages of 
inoii, f3) Increasing the educational level of 

IJKn? 4, «? !r Sft!? n - of *« ond ary and higher 

Won. (S) Public demand for aecondary and 
r education; (9) Pool of ability, (10) Capa- 
■o provide facilities; (11) Manpower needs; 
\ strategy 0 f development 

A «*»* of Manvou-er Needs. (H) The 
SE estimates; (IS) Manpower (19«1); (17) 
* requirements of educated manpower; (21) 
rrt, stock and output of educated manpower: 
Enrolment*. 

Educational implication* of the Estimates 
namlsiions to lower secondary education; 


l. A National Enrolment Poller. One 
ie major programmes in national rc- 
.ruction is the development of our 
»n resources, and in this there can be 
mil to the education to be provided. 
‘V»y Eiven K)clet y *nd «t a given 
the decisions regarding the type, 
lily and quality of educational faeih- 
lcpend partly upon the tesources avail- 
•nd partly upon the social *i»d politl- 
hi osophy of the people. Poor anT tra- 
wl societies arc unable to , .lop 
* programme of universal 
t Cut rich and • 

Provide universal * 
expanding and ' 

*”*■* ®f higher and 
u and aristocratic 
»tlon for a few. 

«Uc societies 

The 'f 


(28) Admission* to higher secondary 
*117 education; fJ2) Development cf t 
education; (40) Enrolments and truemev 
Wjfto-t level* of the workmg tz- 


V. Relating Manpower Eitimaui x *— 

5X?‘*a,i 4 t ) i "® p0 V 1 * °f Shrl R A. G*saL*T 

(47) Machinery fur manpower t 

Relating manpower estimate* to 

Uonal institutions— at the ea- -r-"V “ 

levels. ** 


<«> fedueanas *od e- 
(50) The need for a wider ~ 


ad- 
it to 

land* 


: willing 
— i all the 
jcti up a 
uent socie- 
It will be 
least in tl>e 
ir limited rr- 
J, however, b** 
su Id eortmual- 
1 period. imroc- 
t to one import- 

..... -. lm c)*. rtr, to en r u»e 

that ahould voids »_ T . r ~~~ .it least the Vp 5- 
<Urnm eiCr- ' ••*»). Who e, replete 

*■ Juration are enabled 


5.02. India has cameo- . - 

?L - dcm ' Xr *H: saLi— 

tf m of society, iw Tz. ZZ '-*- — 
that should — ■-» - - 


ties at the 
education, 
follows; 

— to 


* .itution* ef fe.Nwsdary 
For this purpose, it 
provide a large number 
ne l.nes t> ly 


■ Trsnlde Isrllltir*. Ir, 

i fanliti'^v it 1* es.v".t:*l 
•taijon the real lt-s rpr » 
-parity of the *r *rl< 7> t > 
-si far i-flct r.t-eJ -1 c 7 1*1 
internal c*. til r? . »'• 

Mjvcullr in w*.* 1 rlsfj* 
These are t! e aw-- 
Iwhera. cf g l -»i .'f! 
Even in i-r-l— 


.« t'ie k.n.i cf 5 
irrt-jyjiw**! <■' t 1 .' 
Tl— » U aU the re, '*r i 
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— to identify talent and to help ft crow 
to its full potential; 


the problem. We discuss the del 
these programmes elsewhere. 1 


—to liquidate mass illiteracy and , to - 
provide an adequate programme of , 
adult and continuing education;' ' 
and 


-to'strive i -continuously to equalize 
educational r opportunities, beginning 
with the elimination of at least some 
of the more glaring inequalities. 


. In this chapter, ‘we shall briefly discuss 


some'of'the major implications , of , these 
policies. 1 ■ 1 


Enrolment Policies at Different Stages 
of Education 


5.03. Increasing the Educational Level of 
Citizens. In the next two decades the high- 
est priority must be given to programmes 
aimed at raising the educational level of- 
the average citizen. Such programmes are 
essential on grounds of social justice, for 
making democracy viable and for improv- 
ing the productivity of the average worker 
in agriculture and industry. The most cru- 
cial of these .programmes is ito< provide, , as 
directed by Article -.45, of the Constitution, 
free and compulsory, education, of good 
quality!: to ail children ’ up ' to the age of. 14 
years. ; In view of the immense, human and 
physical ' resources : needed; 'however, , the 
implementation of this programme -.will 
have to be phased over a period of time. 
This can be done ‘ t, ' , ‘ ' 


' ‘ -_£by- providing’ five ears ,of ' effective 
' .education' to all children by 1975-76 


education 'to all children by 1975-76 
and seven years of such education 
by' 1985436; , . 


—by making part-time education for 
about one year compulsory for all 
’ children in the age-group 11-14 who 
have not completed the lower pri- 
mary stage and are not attending 
schools. . The aim will be to make 
these children functionally literate 
and stop all further additions to the 
•’ ranks of adult illiterates; and 


— by efforts to liquidate adult Illiteracy. 


The second hand’ the third programmes are 
transitional. But the first needs great em- 


- . 5.04. Provision of Secondary and ] 

Education.. Several complex problen 
• • latlng'to'the amount, type and qual 
education to be provided arise in res; 
secondary’ and higher education. It i 
easy to, determine .the size .of total 
ments in the absence of clear and p 
targets about overall expansion rates 
over, ns education at these stages hes 
diversified’ .into y a, large number of K 
to meet varied individual aptitudes 'as 
as social requirements for trained 
power; j jt becomes even more diffim! 
decide ! the’ precise extent of provision 
each course., Unfortunately, an unto* 
ing of these problems is stiff limited 
ment policy, must, therefore, be based i 
pragmatic combination of four 
teria: the public demand for such ca- 
tion; the full development of the 03" 
pool ot ability; the capacity of the s« 
to provide the educational facilities • * ‘ 
at given levels of quality; ana n»“r 
needs for national development. 

5.05. Public Demand ,or S«o *l! 


mguci Duucauun. u uruig i«r ti 

the demand^for secondary and WgMr 
catibn has ''in creased' n enormously* 
are severaP reasons 'for this such 
,j J —thejradkional social status att^ 
u-'u/oi® university . degree; ^ 

n - v — the, gi’owiri^^ 1 hunger •' f°, r 

, among 1 the' urban’ people * ‘ 

. ! middle 1 classes' who' have 
1 tbat’thfc best,’ and probably 
’ i 1 worthwhile "legacy they * 

,‘ l i ■' 1 j t6 r their. 1 children; Is 1 to & 
fl'dJS: f good education;' ' 1 ' . 


-* *. — the -awakening among ;■“* 
f .*•{, .u'ple/ond the lower- classes 
■t ;•< j now seeking r social- 0dv ,jji e c 
r , * • . just.* as' the- urban and m* 

• • ; ,es : did during .- theiW* \ 

! * , ? years — through ..education 
i • ’ • »• eminent service; . „ ^ 

tKe* disappearance’ ’of th® d- 
’"values’ attached to 


tfon • which makes 
^'tion the 'minimum' 8 . 


phasis as the only permanent solution of 


. * cation ‘.the ‘optimum* 4 

, ; for, any worthwhile job; ^ 

— th^ absence of adequate 

opportunities 1 for young 
tnat many of them 
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go' in for secondary or university 1 
education simply because they have 1 1 
nothing else to do; . 1 r ‘ ! 

■the increasing provision which/ is -bev 
ing made by* State 1 .Governments'^ 
for free secondary education' end j 
'• for the liberal 'grant- - of 'free stu-. 

dentships, stipends and scholarships • 

. at’ the university stage; and 

-a' rapid multiplication • of educational 
institutions at this level which has 
made them „ . easily accessible to 
young persons 'in thousands of-small 
'and out-of-the-way places. 

>6. This situation could have been met 

0 ways, , either by expanding facilities 
condary and higher education strictly 
e basis of available real resources in 

1 of teachers and materials and adopting 
ey oh selective admissions to' bridge the 
Detween the 'public demand for such 
ition and the facilities actually provid- 
r by adopting, a policy of open-door 
s and providing all the resources needed 
sate the required facilities and to main- 
them at the optimum level of efficiency, 

13 it was neither possible to resist the 
tnd nor to raise all the needed resources, 
npromise approach was attempted: .the 
;s to all 1 secondary education was pro- 
1 on an open-door basis; and' in higher 
ation, both the selective and open-door 
ies were operated upon simultaneously 
ifferent sectors. . , , r, 

i7- This policy has had several' undesii- 
consequences. As overall resources 
; limited and were absorbed in pro- 
imes of expansion of general' education; 
icame impossible to pay adequate' atten- 
to programmes of qualitative improve- - 
t or vocationalization. Most of this 
insion has also been non-egalitkrian ; 
e secondary schools and colleges enrolled' 
ents who had access to them and who ■ 
d afford • the expenditure involved/ 
ough their preparation and motivation- 
e often inadequate. On the other hand,' 
r failed to enrol a large proportion of' 
nted students who were prevented from- 
lying further by social or economic 1 
dicaps. The benefits of expansion thus 
it largely to the privileged rather than 
he under-privileged classes. Moreover,' 
re grew up an imbalance between the 
elopment of general and .vocational 
cation, the former far exceeding demand 


and the latter generally falling much 'below 
it, 1 Consequently, the output of matriculates 
and of. graduates in arts and commerce was 
in excess of idemand.and created ■ problems 
of' educated’, unemployment: while trained 
personnel for the development of agriculture, 
industry or research remained > in short 
supply^ 1 - . 1 ; • 

5.08. - During < the next two decades, the 

demand. for secondary and higher education 
will increase still further as , primary educa- 
tion becomes 'universal and the general eco- 
nomic conditions improve. Under these Cir- 
cumstances, a- continuation' of the earlier en- 
rolment policies will merely accentuate 
these evilc. It is, therefore, necessary to 
adopt some' definite policy of ‘selective ad- 
missions’ ‘so ■ as to relate enrolments to 
facilities available and to maintain stand- 
ards. 1 

5.09. The- - Pool l of Ability. Providing 
secondary and' higher education! to a ll the 
potentially able students generally sets up a 
very high target which even affluent socie- 
ties- find it difficult to achieve. Itiwill be 
obviously beyond our reach, at least in the 
immediate future, in view of the limited re- 
sources -available. This should, however, bo 
the’goal-towards which we should continual- 
ly- move. In the transitional period, imme- 
diate effect should) be given to one import- 
ant implication: of 'this ‘policy, viz., to ’ensure 
that all'glfted students (at least the top 5- 
15-per'cent-’of all students), who complete 
primary or secondary education are enabled 
to study further in institutions of secondary 
(or higher) education. For this purpose, it 
will 1 be necessary to provide a large number 
of scholarships on the lines to be discussed 
later. 1 

5.10. Capacity to Provide Facilities. In 
planning enrolment facilities, it is essential 
to take into consideration the real resources 
available and the capacity of the society to 
create the educational facilities needed or in 
demand. . There are internal constraints in 
every educational system which limit ex- 
pansion' of facilities, especially in secondary 
and higher education. These are the avail- 
ability of competent teachers, of physical 
plant and of finance. Even in affluent socie- 
ties, these built-in constraints mak° it al- 
most impossible to provide all those facili- 
ties. quantitatively and qualitatively, which 
would be required on the basis of public de- 
mand or for the development of the total 
pool of ability. This is all the more so in a 


See Qapttr VI. 
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developing economy like our own. In trying 
to meet the pressures of the public demand, 
these constraints are often overcome by 
diluting standards. There are many Instanc- 
es where institutions have been started with- 
out the necessary teachers being available, 
without the needed equipment and without 
adequate financial allocations. This all .too 
common practice must be resisted in the 
larger Interests of the country. If a society 
does not have the resources to meet the en- 
tire public demand for secondary and higher 
education; that is really unfortunate; but it 
would be tragic if this limitation was ignor- 
ed and educational standards were thrown . 
in complete jeopardy. 

5.11. Manpower Needs. We would * also 

Like to stress the need to pay due attention . 
to the relationship between enrolment and 
manpower requirements. If India is to" 
achieve its targets of economic growth, it 
must have an adequate supply; of educated 
specialists • for, each category of -job to be 
performed. Conversely, if. there is an • ex- 
cess of trained people in any category, it 
implies an imprudent use of scarce resources 
and also creates difficult problems of • un- 
employment of the educated. - Even from 
the point of view of the individual, some 
matching of educational patterns and job 
opportunities is vital. Nothing is more frus- 
trating than to be under-qualified or, over- , 
qualified for a job, or to be unemployed be- . 
cause there is no call for one’s qualifications. 
We believe, therefore, . that estimates of f 
future manpower needs form a useful basis 
for regulating enrolment patterns above the 
primary level- > ’ ' ' • • 

5.12. This broad recommendation of relat- 
ing the provision of educational facilities in 
secondary and higher education to estimat- 
ed manpower needs has to be understood in 
the light of some general reservations. Man- 
power forecasting is not a precise operation 
because of the large number of iroponder-' 
ables involved. It is, therefore, necessary 
to make a continuous effort to improve the , 
collection of necessary data and the tech- 
niques of forecasting. This should be done 
regularly by the Central and State Govern- 
ments. As manpower forecasts are ordina- 
rily expressed in quantitative terms, the 
expansion of educational facilities tends to 
receive undue emphasis in translating them 
into enrolment terms. It is. therefore, essen- 
tial to emphasize the quality of manpower 
produced because economic growth can be 
hindered rather than accelerated If appro- 
priate standards are not maintained. More- 
over, manpower needs cannot be the only 


crilcrl°n for regulating the provision ot lad- 
lities- Before final decisions are taken, its 
indications will have to be checked with the 
conclusions drawn from calculations based 
on the other criteria. However, even after 
making due allowance for these limitations, 
estimated manpower needs provide four 
broad indications in terms of magnitudes, 
c.g., the total enrolments needed in second- 
ary and higher education; enrolments need- 
ed in different types of courses; shortages 
and surpluses in the manpower situation; 
and priorities involved.; 

5.13. A Strategy of Development. It will 
be seen from the foregoing discussion that 
the minimum level of expansion is provided 
by the capacity to expand facilities m terms 
of real resources and that the public demand 
for secondary and higher education as well 
as the need to develop the available pool 
of talent to the fullest extent possible gene- 
rally set high targets which are difficult to 
be realized in the immediate future. The 
gap between these high and low targets can 
be bridged by considerations which emerge 
from manpower needs and equalization 01 
educational opportunities. These will indi- 
cate the priorities to be adopted, the differ- 
ent courses of study to be developed, tbe 
extent , to which facilities should be provid- 
ed in the different courses and the manner 
in which enrolments In them could be made 
to include at least the best students in me 
community. ^ - 

1 A Forecast of Manpower Needs 


5.14. The ISI-LSE Estimates. We have 
recommended that educational facilities at 
the post-primary stage should be broadly re- 
lated to manpower needs. Our task now is 
to forecast these needs and study their edu- 
cational implications. In this, we have been 
fortunate in having two estimates 
for us: , one, a series of 'elaborate investig*! 
tions carried out by the Institute of App 11 *? 
Manpower Research; and the other, a P 
of a longer study undertaken by the run- 
ning Unit of the Indian Statistical J ns 1 “ tu *j 
New Delhi, and the Unit for Economic ana 
Statistical Studies on , Higher Educate,. 
London School of Economics, in ,coIl3b°m 
tion with the Perspective Planning 
of the Planning Commission. In broad ® 
ders of magnitude, the results of the 
estimates are similar; and the differences ' 
tween them can generally be explained - 
the different assumptions used. For * 
main presentation of this chapter, we ad P 
the ISI|LSE estimates as they are more o 
tailed, offer estimates up to 1920 and sssi~ 
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. higher target of economic 'growth. 1 We 5.15. Manpower (1961).' We must first 
lelieve that the risk * involved in over- - explain briefly the manner in which these 
stimation is comparatively less than" in estimates have been made. ' The starting 

inder-estimation and that it'isTess harmful point in the preparation of these estimates 
o have some surplus trained personnel on is provided by the country's stock of edueat- 

land for some time.rather than hold up the red 1 manpower in 1961 (derived from the 
progress of agriculture or industry for lack 1961 Censur and a special tabulation of the 
if such personnel. At any rate,- precise 'National Sample Survey, 16th round), ex- 
igures are less important than broad direc- 1 pressed in terms of workers with matricu- 
:ions of policy. On this, both estimates late, intermediate and degree qualifications, 
argely agree. ,'7 f Ic’f . < iThis is shown in Table 5.1. 
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•used; to .answer these .questions, one for-ser- 
•ivjces, ,in which i many [educated .people -are 
employed, land one for the other .sectors of 
the, economy.? l . c ■ ,i 


.-',‘5.18. >To .take 'the latter-- first, itshasbeen 
assumed that, as met output an. each sector 
-.and tin .each 1 -branch- of : manufacturing in- 
-idustries increases, -so i proportionately will 
be i the -employment of educated manpower. 
The targets for economic , growth assumed 
.in -these -estimates., f or- the - economy -as -a— 
whole and for . each sector, are i those ;pro- , 
posed bv the Perspective Planning Division 
of the Planning Commission. The overall 
growth targets are 6-6 per cent a yeardrom 
1961 to 1976 and 7 0 per cent for the whole , 

• period of 1961 to 1986. Within these overall 
targets, sectoral targets naturally vary— 
from 11-85 per cent (factory establishments 
including power supply) and 11-24 per cent.: 
(construction) to 3-86 per cent (ngricul- • ' 
,ture) in the period .1961-76. Projecting the; 
growth of output in each separately allows . 
-for shifts in patterns of employment .and > 
reveals demands for educated - workers ‘in 
.fast-growing highly technical industries 
•which would be lost in a simple overall 
growth rate. 


-j similar -proportion of employed graduate 
were --[in - -public.’ i administration ani 

* defence. ■ Tt is assumed > that these vri?l 
1 increase at Lfour. per.'cent a year. 'The need 
-dor teachers is derived 'from enrolment esti- 
mates sand assumptions about pupil-teacher 

• ratios and teachers’ qualifications. The 
need for medical J personnel - distinguishes 
-doctors, nurses -and • auxiliary personnel 
Th e i targets - chosen' -‘imply on e doctor Wj 
3,000 population in 1976-76 and one per 2.0® 

—in -1985-86, -and-similar-numbers— of-fu^ 

.'I trained - ^nurses. J'J The / estimates for beta 
-educational and medical personnel Wj 
direct account of population growth J’ 3 
national income. Of the remaining ^ 
vices, legal and business services maygr®® 
as fast as the economy as a whole,' m 
creational and personal services perhaps ^ 
fast. For the combined remaining 
vices, a growth of 3 per cent a y e3r J; , 
been assumed up to 1976 and .of, 5 per & 
thereafter. 


.5,19. Within services, each major servicc ( 
-has been -treated separately. In J961. .a 
quarter of employed matriculates and a 


sio. The results of Ihese.various «J“! 
tions show that matriculate workers sM ■ 
increase from 5-2 million in a 9G1 . 
million in 1976 and 32.6 million In '• 
Graduate workers should Increase fn*” 
million in 19G1 to 3.3 million in l^ 6 % 
6:5 million in 1986. This and other g 
vant details will be seen from Table 


TAnijt 5*2. estimated requirement of matriculatrs and arove nv industry gko * 7 

• INDIA (I9«0-At to »9Sj-8 ft) ( 
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v Sou rtf. rSI/LSE Paper. 

'N. B. Figure* in partmheies indicate pcrcentigei of the popular on in the correipordirg ige-gioups. 


5.22. In general, the output from the 
ucational system needed to produce this 
ttern of stocks should grow at the same 
te as the required stock. The exception 
the output of matriculates up to 1976,' 
hich grows rather faster than the Tequir- 
I stock as the actual output in 1961 was 
;low_that„required ,if_stock_target s were_ 
be met. Overall, the annual output of" 
atriculates should grow from O' 6 million 
t 1961 to -1.8 million in 1986 and that of 
•aduatcs from 0'1 million to nearly O' 8 
lillion. The percentage of each age-group 
•ho matriculate, should rise from 7 per 
;nt to 27 per cent and those who graduate 
•om 1.5 per cent to nearly 5 per cent. 

5.23. On the other hand, the proportion 
f those completing Class VII who go cn to 
a matriculates and graduates must fa.lL 
*his Is because of the very substantial ex- 

1 Oiipien XII, XIV tnd XV. 

U MU.-1J. 


pansion of numbers in Class VII as the Con- 
stitutional Directive on free and compulsory 
education is' implemented. If the transition 
proportions (that is, those matriculating 
and graduating as a percentage of those In 
Class VII) remain fixed even when all 
children complete Class Vir. the stocks of 
, educated .manpower _would be .well, in, ex- 
cess of manpower needs. This would be- 
come especially serious from mid-1970s on- 
wards: by 1986 there would be 4 million 
‘too many' matriculates and 1*5 million 
‘too many’ graduates- 

5.24. In addition to these estimates for 
workers with broad educational levels, sepa- 
rate estimates have been made for engi- 
neers and agricultural graduates. These 
will be discussed elsewhere.* When gradua 
tes la engineering and agriculture are Uteri 
with those in medicine and teaching and 
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related to the total stock of graduates, they 
form nn Increasing proportion— 33 per cent 
In 11)01, 43 per cent in 1Q7C and 40 per cent 
In 1036. Comparable changes are required 
at lower levels. 

■ 5.23. Enrolments. The final stage In the 
calculation, is to say what enrolments arc 


implied by ; the rout-turns required. This 
has been done on the basis of these obserra 
relationships between enrolment* and ost< 
turns In 1960-61, allowance being madejsr 
our recommendations on the pattern olew- 
cation, length of courses, wastages, etc «« 
net result *3 given In Table 5.4. 



Matrimlation ttvel 

licncral : CLmes VIII/IX, IX/X, X/X 1 . j 3,581 585 12,324 2 . 3 M 23,630 + 

' Vocational (school) V . . ” ". ’119’" <8~ 361’*”’ "Tjj : 73 * 

Total MATrocuiATts , : 3,701 633 12,685 2,459 24.368 • V 
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national Implications or the Estimates 

26. We broadly accept these forecasts 
ect to periodical revision, as a basis for 
ational enrolment policy , and . , invite 
iticm to the main conclusion they indi- 

with regard to future educational de- 
pment. These are: , .. ,j - . iL _ A 
— to restrict the unplanned and uncon- 
trolled expansion of * general ' secon- 
dary and higher education, if 
massive educated unemployment is 
to be avoided; ; 

—to make special and intensive efforts 
to vocationalize secondary educa- 
i tion and to develop professional 
education at the university stage; - 
and 

to devise suitable machinery, 'at both 
the national and State levels, which, 
will relate the estimates of man- 
power needs effectively to the out- 
* put of the educational 1 < system so 
that, by and large, -there is .some! 

' - assurance that a suitably trained 
person would be available for every 
job to be done and every educated 
person would find a job appro- 
■- priate for his education and pro- 
fessional training. 1 f 
'e shall now examine these conclusions 

fly-- , - , •,!,.* </. . - 

27. Admissions to r , Lower ' .Secondary 
cation. In order to restrict’ unplanned . 

uncontrolled expansion of f secondary , 
higher education, it is necessary to res- 
t the provision for places in accordance 
l manpower estimates . and n wherever., 
applicants for admission * exceed . , the . 
:es, to make the admissions bn a selective 
s. At the lower secondary stage, how- 
r, which is to be regarded as completion 
general education, emphasis should not t 
laid on ‘selection* in the sense of admit- 
t the 'fix' students and weeding out the r 
it*. At this level, selection should.be . 
'nted more towards 'testing and guidance* 
l towards ‘elimination*. Its main ob- ‘ 
ive should be to enable a student to ; 
w his own level of achievement and his 
mtialities and to decide , whether it 
lid be in his interest to leave the school 
enter the world of work, or to join a ' 
icular vocational course, or to continue ’ 
le stream of general education. In other : 
ds, 'selection* at this stage will be 


mostly /self-selection’ helped ..through a 
testing and guidance service. This service 
should - be > available to all schools 'in all 
areas, irrespective of .the 'level of expansion 
of secondary education. 1 Whether a system 
of more rigorous selections is needed or not 
in a particular area is a matter for local de- 
cision and will depend upon the needs for 
manpower in the area and the level of ex- 
pansion already reached. 
v 5.28. Admissions to Higher Secondary and 
University Education. Beyond the lower 
secondary stage, a system of selective ad- 
missions becomes inescapable in view of the 
limited resources available. This Idea is 
gaining much wider support but is still 
opposed on certain socio-economic grounds. 
It is argued, for instance, that this policy 
would adversely affect access to higher edu- 
cation of the backward classes, the rural 
areas and under-privileged groups now en- 
tering higher education for the first time. 
These fears have some justification. But 
the remedy is not to be' sought in the con- 
tinuance of the present policy of open- 
door access. The under-privileged sections 
have a very small and disproportionate share 
in existing facilities in spite of the unres- 
tricted admissions. This inequality would 
be removed more quickly, not by conti- 
nuing the present laissez-faire policy, but 
by .adopting positive measures to promote 
equalization. of opportunities, such as the 
grant of .scholarships on the ‘school cluster* 
basis recommended elsewhere. 1 When such 
measures are provided on an adequate scale 
and it is clearly demonstrated that they in- 
crease' the proportional enrolment of the 
backward or under-privileged ‘ groups in 
institutions of higher education, opposition 
to selective admissions will quickly dimmish 
and even disappear. As a transitional mea- 
sure, however, these fears may be allayed, 
if necessary, by adopting a suitable system 
of reservation of seats. 


5-29. It is often argued that secondary and 
higher education should be given to all 
young persons who have completed primary 
and secondary education and cannot find 
jobs and it. is further contended that such 
asylum for them is a lesser evil than leav- 
ing them on the streets, this is an esca- 
pist attitude, commonly observed in 'deve- 
loping and labour-surplus societies, to over- 
educate young persons by regarding educa- * 
non as a substitute rather than as a pre- 
paration for work. In -industrialized and 


: The details about Its organization are discussed In Chapter X. 
i Oxapter VX. 


/ 
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labour-deficit societies, job opportunities 
are, so plentiful' that many young ‘persons 
remain in school largely because of compul- 
sory laws. As soon as the compulsory 'age- 
limit is ;reached; a : large .proportion - (varying 
from 30 ; to 75 -'per cent) cleave '.'school and 
take .up employment. - -This -helps' also ” in' 
improving standards; in- educational, institu- 
tions, because resources are plentiful in -re- 
lation to the number of places to be provid- 
ed in post-compulsory : 'education. In de- 
veloping and -labour-surplus economies, on 
the /other hand, employment opportunities 
are, so poor that' ‘opportunity costs’ of edu- 
cation are very low and young people join 
secondary schools or colleges either because 
there is nothing else to do, or in the pious 
hope that a job may be more readily! avail- 
able from the raised platform of a higher 
education. But as resources are limited and 
the number of seats to be provided is larger, 
standards in secondary and higher education 
remain poor. The result, in some case’s, is 
a negative rather than a positive contribu- 
tion to individual and social li/e. We trust' 
that decisive .efforts jwill be made to withri 
stand -this tendency -.to, use' education as a 
substitute /or empfoyement, 

. 5.30. Much of the opposition to a 'policy 
of selective, admissions, would disappear if 
good methods ‘ of selection were 'evolved. 
Existing methods 'of selection tend to be 
based on a rather rigid acceptance of exami- 
nation marks. This approach finds' popular 
support because of its apparent ‘justice’, 
facility of administration, and because of a 
fear that any discretion given to individual 
institutions may lead. to favouritism, nepo- 
tism, casteism or even corruption- But exa- 
mination marks are an! undependable Cen- 
sure of native talent or of potential growth. 
They are also socially unjust; being heavily 
weighted in favour of urban students and 
children from well-to-do homes and good 
schools What is needed is a reliable me- 
thod of select ion which will take account of 
past performances, native talent and the 
principles cl social justice. Educational re- 
search will have to be developed vigorous- 
ly to discover such methods. Suggestions 
lor reform of present methods are discussed 
later.* 

121. If enrolment in higher secondary and 
university ed-csi;.n should be related to 
hrcsily dt'tc yrrrmed ruuur^t a!i tor train- 
el rur;v»tr, t*o step* ai* r-toirtl Tht 


a C5aFew*Xr. *oJ XV. 
5 


first is to, fix the number of place: 
versity' departirftnts 'or colleges In 
keeping in view the manpower ne 
the facilities available; arid the' secc 
make. admissions to these places bn 
tive' ; basis' ;: with';due regard" to the 
talents', of- the students, 1 their achie 
at earlier’ stages, and 'the principles 1 
justice. A policy of selective admi; 
already bejng .implemented,; to ah 
tent, in .courses -In‘ ( Science', technolo 
dicine and-.; agriculture and even.i 
number, of 'Institutions ,of, general 
tiori which are anxious to maintair 
dards. The techniques'.'of, selection 
force wjll have to' be improved on tl 
indicated above. Moreover,' it has i 
come urgent, to 1 onsurd that the prim 
selective a dm issiohs ‘becomes the * 
policy for all courses and institut. 
higher ‘education; includihg courses i 
inanities andicomriki’ce and in the a 
colleges.'- 'tffi • '! ’* ' I ’ 

5.32. Development .; of Vocational I 
tlon. Estimates; of - manpower ■' needs 
serve as a guide for the expansion o! 
tional education. We shall discuss s 
vocational training, in engineering aw 
culture, elsewhere. 2 ’> For the pt ese 
are concerned with the overall balanc 
ween general and vocational educ8«° 
the secondary and higher levels. J 


5.33. At the lower secondary Iev*A 
ing to 'matriculation, we must 
the manpower' data r avai!able g 1 ". 
guidance on the extent of vacations"*. 
Manpower needs are expressed in 
matriculates only or In terms of P U P‘ * 
cessfully completing courses of I. 
education. Pupils in schools for tec 
or industrial education, arts, and 
training, or for music, dancing ona PJ" 
arts are not represented in, the 
data. How far these courses shad'd ' 
and. what new courses of a vara . 
practical nature should be s j „niv t 
questions which can be answered w'l , 
further study. Our proposals on 
Ject will be discussed in the cr. 
School Education.* , , , 

531. At the higher secondary 
ing to intermediate or its equ hak p ’ 5 ’ JBr 
dir able guidance it given by the 
forecasts.- These suggest that *'/ 
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» should be 2,413,000 enrolments . in , 
tional schools and perhaps 1 600,000 in ‘ 
tional colleges out of total enrolments 
,B73,000.-l~This is equivalent- to— 43 -per— 
of the total. Our proposals on this 
ect are discussed elsewhere- 1 .- We— are - 
le view that vocational education at this 
I has to be'emphasi2ed.‘W6'have, there- 
, assumed that enrolments in voca- 
il courses at this level would be about* • 
er cent of the total. *-■-*■* ** 

15. At the undergraduate level, forecasts 
he- need for 1 specialists suggest some 
)00 enrolments jn 1985-86, in engineer- 
.agricUlture and medicine.' To this-must 
idded the 'enrolments in degree courses 
eachlng and'law. Our" proposals' on'thls 
iect are discussed elsewhere. 8 

36. As stated 'earlier, the. total enrol- . 
its needed as ’well as the percentages of; * 
rfments in different sectors . which ‘are' 
ved from manpower data are not ; highly 
rise. The central principle on. which 
y-have -been-calculated-i.e.p the-Tinber- 
*. formula, is 'itself open to question 'on 
;'ral counts. The calculations are further 
iplicated by the difficulties inherent in 
available statistical data. But all things 
sidered, we believe that they do offer' 
road guide to the orders of magnitude in- • 
red and for the formulation of a national, : 
olment policy. But, .as stated earlier, 
se will-have-to be continuously - revised - 
thfe light 1 of the experience; gained, im- • 
ived. techniques discovered /arid" availabi- ' 
' of 'more refined dat a. 1 


.beyond the finances . , available, priorities 
1 will haVe to be’ determined and enforced. 


5.38. ..The second is the availability of real 
—resources to train the manpower needed. 
‘_In a poor ‘country, money is difficult, to be 
raised, no doubt. But it is easier to raise 
money .than to find the necessary Teal 
1 resources,' i.e., teachers, equipment and 
“buildings." Iris much easier to create a post 
than to find a suitable person to hold it In 
spite of funds being available, for instance, 
the 'shortage of staff in engineering institu- 
tions is of the order of 30 per cent or more. 
Equipment,' particularly of foreign manu- 
, facture,-is in short supply; and grants for 
—buildings remain often unutilized because 
steel and cement are not available. It is 
therefore necessary to examine the fore- 
, casts of manpower needs continuously and 
to -plan only that level of expansion which 
would be feasible in terms of real resources 
available. While every 1 effort ‘'should be 
made to increase the allocation -of real re- 
sources to education, it will be dangerous 
to'expand facilities, in the absence of real 
resources, by diluting standards. In a 
situation of this type, hard choices about 
priorities will have to be made. 


<i5.39. The third issue relates to utilization 
and the problem is similar to that' of utill- 
_ zation of facilities which we discussed in 
Chapter .ir When we think of increasing 
-trained -manpower, we should also think of 
1 the manner in which the existing trained 
—manpower is -being utilized.— There is reason 


.37. Three other points , deserve, notice. , 
e first refers to financial feasibility, 
recast of manpower needs on these lines 
e only a broad quantitative indication of 
: needed workers according to broad levels 
educational attainment. • But the educa- 
n and training of the number of workers 
ifcated 'at' given levels of ‘efficiency may 
juire ‘expenditure 'of an order .which the 
onomy- will not be able to • afford. It is, 
erefore, necessary, to examine the financial 
iplications of the manpower needs con- 
mously._ The maintenance of ' proper 
mdards should always* be ensured- But 
here the total cost of the 'proposals goes 


1 to believe-that a fair • proportion l of.our 
trained manpower is being under-utilized; 
-'and in some cases, it 1 even remains unutili- 
zed. A continuous effort to study the prob- 
lem is needed. To the extent we increase 
the utilization of existing trained manpower, 
there 'will 'be an immediate gain- without 
further' investment. , It will also alter the 
forecasts for the future, either by reducing 
the numbers needed or by- increasing the 
level of achievements, ’ 1 


' 5.40, Enrolments and 'Manpower.' Table 
5.5 shows the - enrolment and -'manpower 
positions in 1961 and 1986. / - . . , 
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.TABLE 5.5.' .ENROLMENTS IN EDUCATION (1960—83) 



Boy* 1 

Girls ' 

Total Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

• Girls Tot 

Pre-Primary 

■ • • 5,3*1 
(27-5) 

3.23t 

U7‘0) 

8/12 ■ • 5/300 
(22-3) (18-9) 

5/300 

fai) 

10/300' 

(19-3) 

5/300 

(20-5) 

5/330 13/C 
(ll-I) («' 

Pnmary ' r 

Classes I — IV 

Classes V— VII 

• . 17.170 

(74-0) 

. 5.587 

(35-5) 

7.826 

(35*o) 

1.876 

(125) 

24^96 -38/366 
(54*8) (109-7) 
7»463 .19.774 
(24-3) (81-9) 

32494 

(68-6) 

12,620 

(55-7) 

71.350 

(89-7) 

32,394 

(69-2) 

39.J09 3«.730 7&- 
(iro-o) (rio-o) (no- 
25,314 23.500 
(90-0) (90-0) (90-’ 

Tuial . 

• • 22,757 

■ 9.702 

32,459 37^40 

46,104 

103.944 

64.723 

60,230 


Secondary 

, Classes VIII-X (General) 
Classes VIII-X (Vocational) . 
Classes XI-XII (General) 
Classes XI-XII (Vocational) . 

Total 1 . 


2,876 706 3,582 8,558 

l (i9'9) (5*2) (12-8), (38-3) 

1 65 f 35 100 - 546 

(o-5) 1 (o-3) (o-4) (2*4) r 

491. 1.262,, 




(2i)' (7'9) 


3,309 tt£6 7 13,221 
(15-6) (27*3) .(48-3) 
272 : 81 8 -3.305 

(i'3) f(i-9) f(u-i) 
354 . 1,6l6 2,502 

(2*7) , .'(5 -9) (14*4) 
284 1.373 2.502 

(2-1) • j (5-1) (14 '4) 


6^74 
(24-J ) 
- 1,568 
- (6'0 

Tffi 

£} 


»M9 

06' 

■ 

.(9-2 

-3431 

(10-2 

343« 

(W3. 


..3.658 ,.,873 4.531 ,1M55 4.219 15,674 -21,530 ' 9,7» 3^ 


Undergraduate (Arts, Science & 
Commerce) 

Undergraduate (Professional) 


' ' Total ' 

; , grand Total 


351 83 434 ' 1,038 • 312 1,350 f 

(2-8) (0-7) (i-8)'".(5*s)> (x-7) (3-6) • 

. 131 *5 147 ( 432 .99, 531 

f (1 -o) ‘ (o. 1) (o-6), (2-3) (0-5) , , (1.4) ,, 

ri • 53 •» no 64 ,257 : 64 •" 321 

,(o-5, c (°- 1) (o-3) 1 11 (f 5) f -(o-4) ' (l-o) 1 


1,589 

Vi 

749 

(3-2) 


, (r°) 
211 , 
'l(ro) 


, (ri) 
’ oW 
(ri> 


;v J 535 ," f 10 9 6 45 1.727 475 - 2,202^3,156 , 

.'..32,331,, 13.915' 46,247 ''76,022 55,798 131,820 94409 75*945 


/ 4,' 60 

17045* 


' ' AM?. The figures in parentheses represent percentages of the corresponding age-groups. Totals do not tally on 1 
1 1 > of rounding. . , •> j / • < - • j 1 • f ' • 4 

- 1 * Source. , , Form A, Ministry of Educauon, for 1960-61. Figures for 1975-76 and 1985-86 have been esfinuml ** 
Secretariat of Jhe .Education Commission. , " " 1 

Not * 1 1 j "» _ *i •. 1 * 1 j 

(i) The' statistics' for ’ 1960-fcl are of 
,• actuals as reported by the Ministry of Edu- 
• -cation in Form A. These are,- In some 
. cases, different from those given earlier 

In Table 5.4 due to different bases adop- 
ted for tabulation. For the . method 
followed by the Education Commission, 
see Note on Enrolment at the end of the 
Report. 

(II) The enrolments at the primary stage have 
, been based on the need to fulfil the Con- 
stitutional Directive. They have no man- 
power Implications. For details, see 
Chapter VIL , • << 

ilii) The enrolments at the lower secondary 
stage have been based on manpower 
estimates with one difference from the 
1SI/LSE paper: we have assumed the 
responsibility to vocational education to 


1 (iv) 'At the ‘higher secondary *<*>86 rjl **4 
enrolment is t based on rnanPy"". jir 
mater. The enrolment in vocation » (W 
cation is assumed to be 50 Per r*” - cf»< 
' total enrolment,* as against « ** 

indicated 'by the ISI/LSE paper. , 

1 (v) At the undergraduate stage. 

ro! ments as well as those In 
" , education ' have been based ' op »“ gi/ 

i'.'. power requirements given ‘ in *" 

, , LSE paper. . j t , <, ■ > , ^ 

(iv) The enrolments at the P° s, ? ra i l iVde*‘ i,, ‘ 
have been derived separately. .3-d 
see Chapter XIII. The ISI/hf* 
gives no forecasts for this tM* 
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.will be seen, that the total enrolments in 
ucation will be about quadrupled between 
6(M>1 and 1985-86 and Increase 'from' 46 
illion* ( to^l70 million! The enrolment 'of 
ys will increase to about three times from 
million to 94 million and that of girls to 


.about five .and a half times — from 14 million 
to 76 million. , > 

5.41. Educational Levels of the WorKing 
Force (1961 — 1986). , The educational 
levels of the total working force during the 
same period - (1961 — 198C)) are given in 
Tables 5.6 A and B. 


TABLE 3- 6 (A). ESTIMATED TOTAL FUTURE EMPLOYMENT IN INDIA (1961—1986) 


(Thousands) 


• All _> . 'Workers age i; and above 

..1960-6: 1960-61 1975-76 - -.1985- 86 


(I) 

(J) 

(3)' 

C4) 

(5) 

—Z— Agriculture _ . - 

_ 1 35.444 ... 

_ 223,817 _ 

144,462 

144.462 

a. Alining and manufacturing 

20.917 

, 19.202 

40,696 f 

63,861 

3. Construction ‘ ■ * .... 

2.059 

1.992 

6.653 

9.273 

4. Trade and commerce .... 

7.654 

7.500 

12,235 

18,764 

J. Transport and communication .... 

3 s°i 9 

3.995 

6,882 

iwy 

6. Services (Others) .... 

19.572 

18,697 

32,906 

45^20 

Total 

* 188,67s 

174^03 

243,734 

293/95 

South: ISI/LSE Paper, Table No. 13. ‘ 


TABLE 3-6 (B). 


MATRICULATES AND ABOVE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ESTIMATED 
EMPLOYMENT (1960-61 to 1985*86) 


(Percentages) 


1960^61 


1975-76 


198J-86 


MKricu- Inter- Graduate Muxicu- Inter- Graduate Matricu- Inter- Graduate 
late mediate late mediate late mediate 


Cl) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(m) 

t. Agriculture 

0-3 


0-2 

0*3 

O-J 

US 

0-7 

0*4 

0*1 

— 2— Alining and mrrmf.rw.finy . 

2*4. 


—0*5 

— 7*8 _ 

-2*5 - 

— X*8 

- ***5 

.2-2 


J. Construction 

4-8 

2*5 ’ 

o*9 

7*« 

2*3 

2*5 

12-2 

3*6 


4. r l Tr*de and commerce 

J-9 

2*3 

2*2 

9*7 

2*2 

2-0 

«3*7 


2*8 

- 5- Transport and communication 

10-5 

*•7 

3*2 

*7*4 

4*4 

S*» 

22-6 


6-7 

A Services (Others) 

7*7 

2*2 

3*9 

12-6 

3*2 

53 

24-8 

3*7 

7*0 ' 

' * ' Total . . • , 

2*7 

0-4 • 

0-6 

4*5 

20 

T-4 

7*3 

i-6 

2*1 


i 


So-tm. • ISVLSE Paper. Table No. n. 
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Mtonr or tirc rnt'rvrtou fnwuniiM 


II will be torn from Tables S.C A and D, 
thni, in spite of nit the expansion tif educa- 
lion wo visualize, the proportion of edu- 
ral<*d and trained manpower would still bp 
small even in 10115. We hope that Illiteracy 
would be liquidated by then; or at any 
rate, there would be no Illiterate workers. 
The proportion of matriculates in the total 
Working 'f6r«r will Increase 'from 17 per- 
cent in 10(50-01 to 4 6'ptfr cent In I975-7G 
and still further to 73 ncr cent by 1D3S-EG. 
During the same period, the proportion of 
Intermediates in the working force will rise 
from 0 4 per cent to l.C per cent nnd that 


of graduates from 0 0 per cent to 22 
cmt. The total of all educated trer 
(matriculates and above) will rise i 
27 p«r cent In JOGO-Gl to Just over II 
cent by 1D55-EG. This has also been pa 
rally represented fn chart on p3gc 103. 


-• 5 42 It mar be pointed out that even 
projected achievement fa much below 
level already reached In Industrialized t 
tries- For instance, the educational len 
the populations of the USA and Japan i 
shown In Tabic 5.7. 


TAB LI: 57- I-DUCATIONAL LliVIiL OF WORK ISO POPULATION IN JAPAN AND USA 

( — 

Japan 

USA 

Composition of Population (age 13 and over) 

Composition of dvflhn labour force (Jgs J ^-6l) 
as on March 1959 r' - ' 

c-v 


Completed ( . _ - 

Elementary achool 

(Class I— VI) 

, ret cent Completed 

Elementary ~ f 

. iS‘9 Less than j years f • r • 

(Classes.VII— IX) > .t'TCT *i» « * 1 K 

W' •. ■ 

44’8 r{ £ to S yean/ . , jf-py • 


Senior high school — 
(Classes X— XII) 


High School — jO"! 

»»3 years jr j 

1 4 jwn 


University o? Jumor college 


' College 
i to 3 yean , - 
. . 4 years or more 


Never Attended Schools ' 


Source. Population Census i960. 


Source. Special Labour Force Report, No- J3> ® 
of Labour Statistics, p. A-6- 


^Relating Manpower Estimates to 
j,. ; t .f -Enrolments , . 

5.43. This brings us to our last point, name- 
ly, the creation ,of a machinery which will . 
rot only, prepare '.estimates .of manpower, 
needs but also relate them effectively. to the . 

output of the educational system. 

£L447"proposals of Shri It. A. Gopalaswaml. 
We ary grateful to j)ur_col!eague, Shri R. A. 


, Gopalaswami, for preparing for 0“ . ^ 
number of detailed studies .relating • , fin . 
cational outputs, manpower needs ® . s *|oC s 
' ployment opportunities' and for sugg ^ 
- regarding (he manner in which tee ^ 

of-manpower needs could ^e c3 jf 

terms oftenrolment policies, j Wen 
fuliyjexamined his proposals as w?”-. full 

~ material placed, before, us., , We a^ 1 ^ 

agreement with Shri • Gopa lajvgw*^ 
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there ' is need to correlate the development 
of higher education broadly with manpower 
needs and we also agree with him in the 
statement of the following four objectives 
and implications of this policy. 

First / ’the annual: requirements of the 
country in respect of additions to the na- 
tional stack of higher educated manpower 
should be assessed in advance, with as much 
precision and firmness as may be found to 
bef practicable. ' Arrangements should be 
made to" secure ‘ that the assessed require- 
ments are adequately met by the annual sup- 
ply, of higher educated manpower cohorts 
made available by all the higher education- 
al institutions in the country. 

Secondly, arrangements should be made 
to ensure that higher educated manpower 
cohorts- will not remain unemployed or 
wastefully under-employed. Employment 
should be made available as nearly as may 
be in those capacities in which they are 
able to make the best use of the educational 
preparation given to them. 

, Thirdly, the courses of studies which are 
at’ present provided in higher educational 
institutions should be reviewed in the light 
o’f the changes which are occurring in the 
pattern of employment of higher -educated 
manpower cohorts. The structure and con- 
tent of these courses of studies, as well as 
admission requirements, should be reviewed 
and the entire system reformed so as to 
provide the best possible educational pre- 
paration . for the different occupational 
groups of higher educated , manpower. 

Fourthly, there is need for developing a 
new type of ‘promotional extension' courses 
of studies for secondary educated persons 
who are already in employment and are 
found suitable for promotion, so as to raise 
their educational level to parity with that 
of higher educated manpower. Special 
arrangements necessary for this purpose 
should be devised and .developed. 

5 45. Shri Gopalaswaml placed ’ before us 
a detailed note outlining hj s proposals re- 
garding the manner in which higher educa- 
tion should be reformed with a view to 
achieving these objectives. We have repro- 
duced this note at the end of the Report as 
his Minute of Supplementation. Our propo- 
sals for relating the output cf universities 
and other institutions of higher education 
with manpower needs have been described 
in the sectiocs that follow. 


'5.46. One specific .proposal "needs's 
in this .context. Some of our colieagi 
■ of the view that pressure on higher 
tion can be considerably reduced if th 
tral and State Government were to : 
the personnel for -all their ‘Services, 
the end of the first degree as is done i 
sent, but at the end of the higher sect 
stage. They also opine that this woul 
crease the efficiency of the services 
selves. As the idea has been-elabora 
Shri Gopalaswami’s Note, ,we, do not 
it necessary to state the case in its 
or its organizational details at greater 1< 
On a careful 'consideration, of the pro 
however, we feel that it involves 1 
questions of policy which" go-_beyond 
scope. We shall, • therefore, merely co 
ourselves by drawing the attention of 
authorities concerned to these proposal 

5.47. Machinery for Manpower FIs 01 
We shall now briefly outline our prop 
regarding the manner in which man? 
estimates can be prepared, .. revised I 
time to time, and related to the enroW 
in educational institutions. For this Pp 
it will be necessary to devise suitable 
chinery at both the national _and State « 

(1) At the national .‘.level ''the 
Commission has the responsibility ‘ 
paring estimates of -manpower, require^ 
in all sectors of national development ■ 
for revising them continuously. -It may 
consider the desirability of setting ’“Pi. 
this purpose, a Standing Vominittee jot* 
power consisting of the representative* 
the Ministries of Defence; Education, 

& Agriculture, Health, Home, baw“ 
Employment, Railways, and others ?° n .. 
ed with the training of large and e3 J?' v( 
tifiable categories, of .manpower- 

on behalf of the ' universities— the w * 

producers of highly ( educated ntaap" p 
and the Institute of Applied Monpov^^ 
search should also bc'represented. TW* 
mittee should work in close C0 ‘, 
with authorities for manpower 
the State -leveL Its main 
should be to prepare and revise* 
to time, manpower forecasts for " ;ji 
output of the educational system a* 
tor different categories of specialist- ,, * 
should be published for general tnioy 1 ' 
and for the guidance of those 
to make decisions regarding the 
educational facilities. The Committee (l 
also advise Ministries of the Governs ^ 
India and the State Governments cn (J 
power problems and their Implicit 
educational planning. 
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(2) At the State level, it may be desirable 
set up State Committees on Manpower cn 

* broad lines of the Standing Committee 

• Manpower at the Centre and having 
nilar functions and responsibilities. It 
>uld be a duty of the State Committees to 
epare State-level plans for manpower 
velopment. r Similar plans at the district 
/el should also be prepared os soon as 
acticable. The universities in the State 
ould be closely associated with this Com- 
ittee. 

When this machinery is in place, the best 
issible estimates of the requirements of 
anpower will be available at the national 
id State levels, and, where necessary and 
issible (c.g., in respect of primary teachers), 
'cn at the district level. 

5.48. Relating Manpower Estimates to 
utput of Educational Institutions. The 
ixt problem is to relate these estimates to 
ie intake and output of the educational 
•stem or, to ‘plan* the facilities to be pro- 
ided In educational institutions in aecor- 
rnce with manpower requirements. This 
ill have to be done both at the national 
nd at the State levels. 

(1) National Level. Planning at the na- 
onat level should be done by the Centre in 
annotation with the States and should 
over all sectors crucial lor national develop, 
tent, where the mobility of trained perron- 
cl is or should be high, where it is very 
ostly to set up Institutions for training per- 
onncl or where the very high level staff 
cqulrcd for such institutions is in short 
upply. These should Include engineering, 
grlcullural and medical education, and the 
Reparation of teachers for higher education. 

. f2) State Level. The planning cl the re- 
naming sectors should be done nt the State 
( Tf! by State Governments The universi- 
cs, which train all the higher level man- 
power and the district educational aulhorl- 
'es who will be in charge of all education 
’flow the university level, ihouli be close- 
c ’ assisted with a programme to be deve- 
loped on the following line-: 

'4 (»> The planning facilities in secondary 
jnd higher education (excluding the sectors 
yr which planning would be done at the 
1,-entral level) should be dme at the State 
■Vvel. 

j ftl The prevision e» vocat : ~nsl education 
: -both of schorl and college standard— wlU 


have to be expanded in all areas on a priori- 
ty basis in keeping with the manpower needs. 
The same is also applicable to many areas of 
science education. 

•- (c) For enrolments In general, education, 
however, which is under -developed In some 
areas and over-developed in others, a policy 
of equalization will have to be adopted. De- 
cisions will have to he made by each State 
in view of its conditions; but as a general 
basis, the following may be suggested: 

(i) In all areas where the level of ex- 
pansion reached is below the nation- 
al average in 1966, steps should be 

, taken to promote expansion. 

(ii) In all areas where the level of ex- 
pansion reached is about equal to 
the national average expected In 
1986, a restrictive policy should be 
adopted unless there arc special rea. 
rons to the contrary. 

(iii) It will be for the Government of 
India to suggest the targets to be 
reached, from time to time, at the 
State level. State Governments 
may, in their turn, indicate suitable 
targets at the district levels. 

(Iv) The planning of higher education 
should be done on a State-b3sls. All 
universities In the State ahould be 
involved In this. Each university 
should be required to prepare a five 
year plan of the facilities to be pro- 
vided In all its teaching departments 
and affiliated colleges and the out- 
put therefrom, and these should be 
approved after bringing them into 
accord with manpower needs. In 
granting affiliations or expanding 
their departments, the universities 
should be required to follow these 
plans. 

(v) It Is also essential to have an autho- 
rity at the district level which can 
plan all school education. This autho- 
rity will have to plan in the light 
cf general directives given from the 
Centre and the Stale*. In order to 
assist it In its work, local studies cf 
manpower needs, e'.c^ will have to 
be carried out. 


Crsnu. 

54? Education and Erapleyaumt. In the 
rrvser.t edanti-cal t y tt r-. u there It tw d.reet 
link between education ami employment and 
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no attempt is made even to establish an in- 
direct link by relating the output of the 
educational system closely with manpower 
needs or job opportunities.. The recommen- 
dations made above will establish this link 
indirectly. But we might consider whether 
it would be possible to establish'd direct link 
between education and employment. Under 
a good arrangement, every graduate should 
be given, along with his degree or diploma, 
an- offer of appointment as well. This offer 
need not be binding and it may be left open 
to the student, with the approval cf the Gov- 
ernment, to accept another offer. Moreover, 
the .period of the offer may also 'be made 
brief — one to three, years — so as to avoid 
any undue hardship. But a compulsion on 
the State to. make such an offer would be 
the surest guarantee that_the output of the 
educational system is closely linked with 
employment opportunities or manpower 
needs. It will also improve the motivation 
of the students, give a purpose to their edu- 
cation, and make them feel that the country 
heeds them and is waiting for them. In our 
opinion, this change could be an Important 
factor in raising standards In higher educa- 
tion and in reducing the problems of discip- 
line to the minimum. We realize, however, 
that it may not be possible to do so in the 
present- situation, when the output-in some 
sectors far exceeds the possibilities of em- 
ployment. But we should strive to move 
towards this goal over a period of years; and 
we should make at least a beginning in a 
few selected rectors where numbers are 
manageable. The system of one-year intern- 
ship. which is now prescribed for medical 
graduates, is a good beginning in this direc- 
tion, though there is a certain resentment 
against it at present on the ground that the 
medical profession Is singled out for this 
compulsion. If the system were to become 
more widespread and made applicable to 
one category of graduates after another till 
all categories were revered, this resentment 
would disappear and the efficiency of the 
system would also improve. 


The Seed for a WMer Perspective 

S'jr-f.car-t problems of life car.net be solved 
la wrist- Tbe planning cf education b 
no esrepti'e: to this gerer*! rule and. In cur 
opinion, jt civ rset be pcesille to Crd 3 
satisfactory solution to it unless wider issues 
are jclred For instance, t? manpower plan- 
r.Ef a b bf s_rr*-ia*_l la the te-rs se that 
t'ere vceJU be a trained man aiiJsbie fur 
every la l* <f.ev» 4- i that an appref riate 
j.i be f.r every ei^lei 


person, it is necessary, to .prepare an int 
rated plan of development— a plan wb 
will consist of three parts: family placet 
economic development and educational 
construction. At present, the labour fc 
cohort (t.e. the boys and, girls who ai- 
the age of 16 or over and enter the labc 
force in a given year) suffers from swt 
serious defects or difficulties such as t 
following: 


— Its size is too large — about 2 per te 
of the total population— owing 
the large birth-rate., 

— Its educational attainments are 
very meagre— about 60 per cent* 
the cohort is illiterate and about* 
per cent would have completed r 
mary schooling and attained penrJ 
nent literacy. Of the latter 40 r 
cent about 25 per cent would M 
received more than five yWts * 
schooling and 1 probably comply 
the primary school course; W® 
per cent would 1 have completed •- 
secondary school; and only aw™* 
or 2 per cent, might be 
The proportion of the educated PP 
sons In these cohorts is far too t 
adequate for the creation of * 
dern social order. What is 
the little education that has 
given is so predominantly # 
that there are no trained 
man tho key posts in certain ** * 
of industrialization now being" 
loped. 

— The rote of economic development^ 
pecially in rural areas, »•* w 
that there are not enough 
even half of this cohort. 


551. If this situation Is to ho ITO ftfij 
is necessary to prepare an integral™ > 
of development with these objects: 

— to reduce the birth-rate to 
in a planned programme 0 * 
years; 

—to bring about a very rapid ****%/ 
development in such a man” 
there would be a Job fo* 
young man or woman 
the labour force; and 


—to provide «ueh education to t- * \>ygr, 
b 0 ?% and gi.'i * as Vs tit qua •* / v 
ty having a tptcif.c 15 
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participate effectively in the nation- 
al development programme, 

h plans are needed at the national, 
and even district levels. Their prepa- 


ration and implementation is the responsibi- 
lity of the Government— Central, State and 
Local. It is only in the wider perspective 
of such plans that the problem of education- 
al planning can be successfully solved. 



, ' CHAPTER r VI 

TOWARDS EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


1 . Tuition Fees and Other Private Costs: (8) 
Fees in education; (11) Fees at the primary stage; 
(12) Fees at the secondary stage; (14) Fees m 
higher education; (16) Other private costs. 


II. Scholarships; (18) Basis of reorganization; 
(19) Scholarships at the primary stage; (20) 
Scholarships at the secondary stage; (24) Scholar- 
ships at the university stage; (25) Number of 
scholarships; (26) Amount of scholarships; (27) 
National scholarships; (28) University scholar- 
ships; (31) Scholarships in vocational education; 
(34) Scholarships for study abroad; (35) Loan 
scholarships; (39) Some general problems relat- 
ing to student aid; (40) Financial responsibility 
for scholarships. 


III. Handicapped Children: (43) Scope ar 
of the programme; (45) Existing educ 
facilities; (46) A plan for action. 

IV. Regional Imbalances; (50) Imbalan' 
educational development in the States; (51 
balances Jn educational development » 
districts. 

V. Education of Girls: (54) Development < 
education of girls (1350-51 to 1965-66); (55 
commendations. 

VI. Education of Scheduled Tribes. 
The problem; (6J) Present position; (M> rn 
education; (66) Secondary education; (68) i* 
educatlon; (63) General. 


6.01. One of the important social objec- 
tives of education is to equalize oppor- 
tunity, enabling the backward or under- 
privileged classes and individuals to use 
education as a lever for the improvement of 
their condition. Every society that values 
social justice and is anxious to improve the 
lot of the common man and cultivate all 
available tajent, must ensure progressive 
equality of opportunity to all sections of 
the population. Tht? is the only guarantee 
far the building up of an egahiarian and 
human society in which the exploitation ol 
the weak will be minimized. 

6 02- Inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities arise in various ways. In places 
where no primary, secondary, or collegiate 
institutions exist, children do not have the 
same opportunity as those who h3\e th«s* 
facilities in the neighbourhood Thu handi- 
cap should le ever com* 1 by the widest dis- 
persal c! educational institutions, consis- 
tent ».th ree-urry and eP'.cieiv’y. bv in- 
stituting in adequate scholarship pro* 
by the needed h"t*»l 

j»rv' i.«“i lit by rr.st rj su-taLV trsr-wrt 

• pccvc-it-i that are at rr»«*-nt fiar- 

ir g i-sbali-n.*ir*» tf asijeiticei! deiel fmm.t 
l~ d^er«t pi.m cf t'j* PA'rtry. t'-r — 

cat/cnad *-J ir. tee Stat‘d * 


wide differences, and even wider differ* 15 
are found between the districts. To ■ 
move such inequalities, deliberate P°'‘ 
of equalization of educational opportum 
and educational development I" 
different districts will have to be adop> n 

6 03. Another cause of inequality of 
c3tional opportunity is the poverty ® 
large section of the population and m 
lative affluence of a small minority. ^ 
in the neighhourhootf of an educstiofiJ * 
stitution, children from poor iam»‘ 0 l. 
not have the same chance as those 
come from richer ones. To overWJJ 1 ® 
handicaps, it is desirable to abol'l ( v 
progressively, to provide free boos 
tion»ry and even school meals iTi< p 
forms. In addition, it is r,( ’ ct u*j > Vih s* 
develop a large programme of tenoV- 


COt Again, differences in the 
of schools anti colleges create an 
intractable form of educational # s* 
V/h*n admi'inn to an institution 
univ*ri::y or professional ruffe iff*. * 
r.n th-- haus ol marks obtained V, £ v 
P'.L' 1 - cxamimt'on at the tr ‘' t v e 
» -c*,r. fary stag*, at often Mr?*" «*! 
r-.iTks d , ro! at all provt Je M **?**?. ,t» 
i*.ik f -r a s vxbtni from a rvrai •*** 
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ittends an ill-equipped school in his vil- 
age, and a student from an urban area who 
ittends a good city school. To overcome 
his to some extent at least, it is necessary 
o evolve more reliable and egalitarian 
nethods of selection, whether for admis-^ 
ion to' institutions or for a ward ' of 'scholar - ' 
hips. 

6 05. Gross inequalities arise from differ- 
nces in home environments. A child trom 
rural housenold or an urban slum having 
llilerate parents, does not have the same 
pportunity which a child from an upper 
lass home with highly educated parents 
■as. These inequalities are obviously the 
tost difficult to overcome and here progress 
ssentially depends on me general im- 
irotement in the standard of living of the 
opulation. But something can be done by 
rranging that special attention at school is 
aid to children from the under-privileged 
iToups and by the provision of day-study 
entres or boarding houses. 

6.06. Two other forms of educational in- 
qualities, which are peculiar to the Indian 
ituation, need attention. The first is the 
ride disparity between the education of 
ays and girls at all stages and in all sectors 
f education. The second is the equally 
ode, or sometimes wider disparity of edu- 
ational development between the advanc- 
i classes and the backward ones— the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 
,'n grounds of social justice as well as for 
le furtherance of democracy, it is essen- 
: al to make special efforts to equalize edu- 
'itional opportunities between these 
roups 

6 07. Like all ideals in life, perfect equa- 
/ ty of educational opportunity is probably 


unattainable. In such matters/ however, 
the essence of the problem is not the at- 
tainment of the goal, but an impassioned 
faith and earnest striving In a good sys- 
tem of education, there should be a conti- 
nuous _ attempt to identify factors which 
’tend to creaie significant forms of in- 
equality and to adopt measures either to 
eliminate them altogether or at least to re- 
duce them to the minimum. 


We shall address ourselves, m the course 
of this chapter, to an examination of the 
implication of this policy for Indian educa- 
tion during the next twenty years. 


Tuition Fees and other Private Costs 


603. Fees in Education. — The attitude to- 
wards tuition fees has undergone several 
changes in our modern educational history. 
In 1854, the Wood’s Education Despatch, 
which laid the foundation for the present 
system of education, insisted that some fee, 
however small, should be charged in all 
institutions on two grounds: people do not 
value anything which is given free; and the 
payment of a fee is an indication of the 
seriousness of purpose on the part of a stu- 
dent or his guardian. This view soon gave 
way to a concept of fees as a source ot re- 
venue for supporting schools; and in 1946- 
47, fees accounted for 25 6 per cent of the 
total educational expenditure. Since then 
dependence on fees as a source of revenue 
is diminishing and Government is assuming 
an increasing burden in the financing oi 
education. This will be seen from the sta- 
tistics given in Table 6.1. 


TABLE 6. l. TOTAL REVENUE FROM FEES 
... j (1950-51 to 1965-66) 


'f. Total receipts from fees (in ooo’s) 

( 2. Index of growth 

1 J.~A* percentage of tonl educational expenditure" 


233,372 379,°33 y 590,258 918,077 


1 Source. Ministry of Education, Form A, exccrt for 1965-66 which has been estimated in the Secretariat of the 
Commission. 
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6.09. The incidence of fees varies .“from and the total amount of fees collect 
stage to stage and from one type of euuca- show, considerable variations. 

iional institution to another. The .percen- statistics jrelating -to .these -matters for 

tage of students paying fees, the rates .of 61— the latest year for which data are i 

fees the type of institution charging fees able— are given in Table 6.2. 




2,184 

77-5 

33'3 

z. Lower Primary Schools 

17,169 

3 '9 

i6*4 

j. Higher Primary Schools 

31.677 

J6'4 

l8*2 

4. Secondary Schools 

270J94 

64 •.* 

jj.6 

5. Schools forTeacher Training 

1.856 

20-0 

84 -a 

6 Srf.o)l. fot Vocational EdotalM. (tadotoj T.acht, Tta.n- 


13.604 

72-0 

6j-o 

7 . School* for Specisl Education 

1078 

10-0 


«. tlnivcralty Ttatltio* Dtpattttt eo, a 

52,934 

90-1 


9. Research Institutions 

375 

86-3 

T47-I 

io. Colleges fje An» & Science . .... 

101,384 

849 

l7*-7 

, a. Collaiaa tot Ttachar TmiotI 

2,761 

34‘7 

156*9 
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Will be' seen that * * pre-primary educa- 

• is ‘ mostly supported by lees. 1 - Fees 
; almost disappeared at the lower pri- 
y stage; but they do play a more signi- 
it role at the higher primary stage. 
If contribution' becomes very important 
he secondary stage where the ices col- 
?d form 45.8 per cent of all fees collect- 
n the educational system, and where 
' contribute 39.2 per cent of the total 
jndituxe on secondary schools* The 
tion in vocational schools, universities, 
rgcS of arts and science, and colleges of 
[cssional education Is broadly similar; 
proportion' of free'Studentships is com- 
itlvely small: the fee collected per slu- 
t is comparatively high; and the revenue 
n fees contributes a sizeable amount 
srds the expenditure of the institutions 
cemed. 

.10. It is undesirable to regard fees as a 
rce of revenue. They are the most »e- 
sslvc form of taxation, fall more heavily 
the poorer classes of society and act as 
anti-egalitarian force. Suggestions have 
n made to make them progressive by 
iting them, on a graduated scale, to the 
omc of the parent and the size of the 
illy. But this would not be adminUira- 
ely feasible and. In a country where 
ty per cent of the population has an In* 
no of less than Its. 20 per head per 
nth. their yield would be almost negliRi- 
It would, on the whole,, be much 
:ter to raise the required revenue in rom* 
ier and more equitable form than tp de- 
ad on fees. _Wc recommend, therefore, 
it the country - should gradually work to- 
irds a stage when all education would be 
ition-free. .The Implementation of this 
jgramme, ho" ever, would have to be 
■rad over a period of time and the 
olition of tuition fees wiU have to pro- 
;d from stage to stage, beginning with 
fmary. It may be mentioned that school 
ueslien is completely free in most ccim- 
ca and all education from elemenlanr 
>Ool to the research degree is free in 

• USSR. 

111. rVes at the rrimuy Starr The 
eatltutton requires the provision of free 
d eompu’acry education for all children 
■ to the age ef 14 years. Even thourh the 
^rr.pul sory* part cf this directive mar Uke 
out 7? years for mliratiem. the free* part 
It should be Implemented without 


We, therefore, recommend that all tuition 
fees at the primary stage should be abolish- 
ed as early as possible and preferably be- 
fore the end of the fourth five year plan. 
This implies that there would be no tuition 
fees in government local authority and 
aided private schools, grants-m-aid to the 
last 'group being suitably adjusted. Fee- 
charging independent private schools which 
receive no aid may, however, continue to 
exist* 

6.12. Fees at the Secondary Stage. At 
the secondary stage, the problem is a little 
more difficult. Two arguments have been 
put forward in favour of the levy of fees at 
this stage. The first Is that the expansion 
of secondary education being still largclv 
restricted to the middle and uoper daises 
of the society, the abolition of fees will be 
more In favour of the haves than of the 
have-nots, and the second is that the re- 
venue from fees collected at this stage be- 
ing substantial the abolition of fees would 
be neither feasible nor desirable from the 
financial point of dew. We canr.ot acree 
with either of these arguments The levy 
of lees in secondary schools prevents seve- 
tal children from the poorer clis«es of to- 
dety, and particularly girls, from re- 
ceiving education and It Is mostly among 
these groups that the expansion of aeccn- 
dary education will have to take place H 
the next two decades. The abolition of fee* 
at the secondary stage is thus intended 
mainly for the benefit of such under- 
privileged groups who are new entering 
secondary education in large numbers. It 
Is also necessary to point out that the total 
revenue from fees collected at the secon- 
dary stage has declined considerably In the 
third five year plan. Madras has made all 
education free till the end of the t<-ecnd- 
ary stage. Uttar Pradesh tnd Orota have 
made It free for ptiis. Mvsttt. which had 
already introduced a very large proeram"-c 
e? free-rtudentvhips, has now decided to 
fellow Madras from the current yr«r. V.’e 
understand that Andhra Pradesh ‘s also 
proposing to adept the tame policy. Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat now p-ortde Jrce- 
studratshtp* to nearlr C5 per rent of the 
total enrolment. In Pun Jib. Maibvs Pra- 
desh and P.ajar.han. it ft free for igrl* in alJ 
rcer m ment Kiix.ii at ban and aery 
largely free fee boy* a is' In a” part* «./ 
the country, tt has always b*-*n fix f~r the 


«tw ru-%J **;«*;■« «*>•*« erVlawM ItiriairA fcr» ani •tvt *7* **T ti. w m 
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Scheduled Castes, , the . Scheduled Tribes 
and some other backward classes. If all 
these developments are duly allowed for, it 
appears that the provision of tuition-free ■ 
secondary education , is ‘limited only. in 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa' (for boys),, Uttar .Pra- 
desh (for boyshand West Bengal- .The 
difficulty of making 1 secondary > education 
free 1 of tuition 1 or of finding alternative 
sources for the loss of revenue involved , is 
thus no longer as formidable as it was five 
years ago. . 


6.13. There was a view in the Commission 
that the levy of tuition fees must continue 
to be , the 1 rule for lower secondary. educa- 
tion, tempered by adequate and ’ suitable 
provision • for the grant of concessions and 
exemptions to all the .needy students. .On 
a careful consideration of the problem, how-, 
ever, we think that such. a system does not 
have much to commend itself and involves 
several administrative difficulties. . , We, 
therefore, recommend that .lower secondary 
education should .be .made ..tuition-free , in 
all- government, local authority and aided 
private institutions as early as possible and,' 
preferably before the end of. the, fifth plan'. 
Even where it Is not possible -to, implement' 
this recommendation in one step, a. begin- 
ning should be, made by making., all voca- 
tional secondary education free; and as re- 
sources permit, the princiole should be. ex- 
tended to girls and to children who come 
from the poorer families. T,ees in higher 
secondary education should, however," be 
dealt with on the same' lines as in univer- 
sity education, our proposals regarding 
which are- given in paragraphs 6J4 and 6.15. 


, 6.14. Fees In Higher- Education. At pre- 
sent, fees play an important Tole in higher 
education. Table 6.1 * will show that in 
196061 fees contributed 37.4 per cent of 
the total expenditure on universities. 48-5 
per cent of that on colleges of general edu- 
cation. 22.2 per cent of that in colleges of 
professional education (excluding teacher 
training), 15 9 per cent In colleges for special 
education and 12.8 per cent in colleges. of 
teacher training. For higher education as 
a whole, the contribution of fees u-as as 


high as 37 3 per- cent .of the total a 
ture. This is even larger than that 
educationally advanced and richer ecu 
In .the United States, for instance, only 
25 per cent. of j the j income of institute 
higher learning is derived from fees » 
Britain, it is less than one-eighth. 

■ - > ' «j 1 Ur. 1 ) i: y, ' 

6.15. We ‘dot not 'advocate the inn® 
general abolition of tees in higher educ 
although this should be the ultimate P 
educational: policy.'-^ This programme! 
lower priority than that of making afif 1 
education free '-and should be i const 
only-after . tuition fees have been abou 
in secondary schools. At’ present, ' 
higher -education is mostly being ava« 
by ‘the’ top' 'five 'per cent of the jWPJJ" 
a policy 'of -levying fees, combined who 
of liberal provision of free-studentswp 
all the needy and-jdeserving students "j 
prove to be better than that of general 

tion of -fees-^We,' -therefore, recommena 

for the next, ten years, the main e® r \ , 
regard. to fees in, higher secondary 
versity education, should be to expan 
provision- of tuition-free, education * 
all the needy and 1 deserving student^ 
begin... with, , the < , proportion “ ,| f . 
studentships should be increased to » , 
30 per. cent of the total enrolment. 

commend,'- for general -acceptance, r; 

which 'have, been adopted, in so®* .. i 
provide , tuition-free, higher , e duca > ( 

under-privileged .groups,' e.g-, P r0 . 

free-studentships- to Scheduled Cast ■ ^ 

duled Tribes, girls, .or children otr^ 
whose Income, ris , below a ’presen* ! 

This f will be, adequate to -meet t n ' 
demand from the. under-privileged 
of- society that arc now In secondary 
and are quickly moving up t® 
sion to institutions of higher e “. uca ,/ tf r & 
problem may be reviewed Of 310 
years. , ,t • / 

* - n* < „f ■ - rfii* 

6.16. Oilier.. Trln to Costs, 
costs d! education required 'os X V 
supplies, co-curricular activities, e ^ 
increased very substantially 
and amount, not ' Infrequently* « 
times the tuition fees. In 
financial burden ‘ that creates ^ 

egalitarian trends today ? Is not 


Pi’ pp o' W taut orafcm-ut fci of W&r* 

ts‘i p*r tent \r> ^ 

trwi 4y6 tent la “ '*** 


l At veirr 

catlT— 1*.< per entf rf rai-irt otxxtea fa 

cJjodja. »»•« prrerat ta ajQ’fri cl pre/r^kat! cdaatioa, m 

pjtoti !r^i 
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on-fees as these other costs. The Com- 
ion carried out a small study to discover 
ipproxlmate level of these indirect costs 
ie school stage. For this purpose, we 


selected a few schools with varying levels 
of such costs in each State and Union Terri- 
tory and ' collected detailed information 
from them. Th e results are summarized in 
Table 63 - 


TABLE 6.3. PRIVATE COSTS OP EDUCATION (ANNUAL) 1965-66 

■ > ■ Raped 


Total private costs of education 


:la«- 


Lowest 



Highest 


Text- 

books 

Stationery 

Tola] 

Text- 

books 

Stationeiy 

Total 


. 0-50 

o*6o 

1-10 

17 So 

12 -So 


1 . 1 • . . 

. . • *>‘54 

o-6o 

1-14 

16-60 

l*-8o 


It .... 

. . 0-69 

*■11 

2-8o 

2S-51 

8-33 

36-84 

* 


3'*6 

5-36 

3 S-SJ 

14-50 



. . 3 ' 9 I 

*•40 

6-31 

36-10 

14-50 

50-60 

I . , • 

. . J 8j 

4 ' 6 J 

10-48 

■ 43*4 

6o-oo 


U 

7-*9 


1*17 

47-09 

75 00 

112-09 

til •■.,,. 


6*95 

16-25 

169-68 

21-40 

191 -CS 

1C .•,■>. •, 

. n-tj 

7 - 5 » 

18-66 

19*53 

7000 




14-00 

18-50 

216 3} 

70 co 



. * * * 3-73 

11 -25 

25-00 

189-65 

70- co 

* 39-63 


!a«rcf. Data tuppliej by school*. Tor details cf the stud*, tee paper on the subject in Supplementary Volume I, 


7 . It will be seen from the above that 
nts are required to incur very heavy 
ndituro for this purpose. Consequently, 
a small proportion of children have all 
books at the beginning of the school 
; a much larger proportion have them, 
at the Dcgtnmrtg of the school year, but 
uds the middle or even the end. Not 
rqucntly, a proportion of students have 
woks at all. This nas a very adverse 
:t on standards. We, therefore, recom- 
d that an earnest effort be made to rc- 
• these private costs of education. They 
often raised thoughtlessly or for snob- 
rather •• than for educational lessons, 
by aide, a programme’ should immo- 
dy be developed for providing at least 
books. If net stationery also, free of 
•ge (or at concessional rates) to all Flu- 
'S (or at: feast to all the needy and 
rung students). This would be a 
1*1 programme for the qualitative in* 
rment of education. Obviously, Us* 
nor of its Implementation anil have to 
from one stage <of education to an- 
r. 


( 1 ) Primary Stage. At the primary stage, 
a programme of providing lree textbooks 
should be given very high priority and In- 
troduced immediately. it should also be 
extended to the higher primary stage as 
early as possible. Children freshly ioininc 
schools snould be welcomed at a school 
function and presented with a set of books 
Others should be presented with a complete 
set 01 books for the succeeding year as soon 
as the results of the annua] e’xaminations 
are declared and before the long vacation 
starts, so that they can make some use of 
the vacations for further study. 

( 2 ) Secondary end University Slccet. A 
programme of book-banks* should be deve- 
loped in secondary schools and in ins! tu- 
tions of higher education. In addition, the 
libraries of these institutions should ccn- 
ULn a large number of sets of textbooks *, 

.v Ve PL stadeot 8Crca * to them 

e. . t] lbr,r * or the reading room. The 
&-a.e Education Departments should have 
a fund at their d-sposa! from vhleh they 


Ti * u* tejea b S^rrSr^arr %•«*« 


fffossf py tit* 1 ft>vf%ntn 
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could rncmiugf the rvfAblHhmrnl of fcooV* 
bank* in second uy Ach-vd*, und a «imU4r 
fund should be placed At the dMpoca! rf the 
UGC which cm»d mganiw* them in the uni* 
vendtlca And AfTillAVd mUre** The prrv 
gramme should Ik* devrle^d tn <n large a 
scale that every needy student In a secon- 
dary school or institution of hichT r'hir.»< 
tlon will Ik? provided with a s«-t of «H the 
tcxtlxHjks needed At the beginning of the 
school year or have raay aco-« to them in 
the library 

(3) Grants /or /*ur these i»/ /tools f«esn.» 
for the purchase of book* should b*- made 
to the more talented of the student*. V.7 
lecommcnd that the top 10 jwr cent of th** 
students in educational institution* 
to a mean* test. If necesnary) should he 
given small grant* annually for the purthao* 
of books, which need not nccrs*ar»ly t»* 
textbooks. The scheme should be b'T.un In 
the unlversitici and later extended to affi- 
liated colleges and secondary school* 

Scholarships 

. C.18. Dasis of Reorganization. The pro- 
gramme of scholarships has received consi- 
derable emphasis in recent years. The total 
expenditure on scholarships has increased 
from Rs. 34-5 million or 3 per cent of the 
' total educational expenditure In 1950-51'to— 
. about Rs. 420 million or 7 per cent ol the 
total educational expenditure m 1S£>-C0. A 
■’ careful study of the position, however, shows 
that an attempt will have to be made to re- 
ovient and expand the existing scholarship 
programmes on the following lines: 

The scholarship programme is a con- 
tinuous process and has to be or- 
p ganized at all stages of education. 

.r , At present there is a fairly well- 

oiganizea programme in higher 
education and vocational courses, 
although even : here, much expan- 
sion is needed. But as there is no 
adequate programme at the school 
> . i stage, a- good deal of talent is al- 

i • ready eliminated by the time the 

• ‘ - threshold of university entrance is 

, ’ reached. • The provision of scholar- 

• , ships in higher education does not, 

> 1 r ‘ therefore, prove, as" helpful as.it 

• t - : . might otherwise have been 

o i.. —ilt has not i been 'possible ' to evolve 
'■ i -. a good method 1 of selecting awar- 
_2' dees for scholarships. At 'present, 
"most scholarships are -awarded on — 
the basis of marks’ obtained- -in i.>< 
some public examination; and as 


then* irtti to fcwjf * 
th« 

♦chon'*. ichoUrs-Mpi i 
help potentially 
whoso prepanttf’ 1 * 
injdcqtjat*' for r.o f*“ : 
troro rTJftab^ ?•". 
bails for the a«rd « 
has. therefore, to *• t 

— If th- br-,t r nulls *:? - 
rtf, a scholarship F-P 

accompar-ed by * 
prov.*ramme *“«<; c* 
ensure that the 
a tv placed *a 
a further eon;---* 
gramme of 
quale number c- 
maintain fau' ? 
available at all 

— A careful watch * 

kept ,t .11 P«» 

one stage or.ub£», 
W another “ .Swtl 

.bier ,tuden< j (*<*£, 
per cent ct tl* f 

■PS “P° n , Picket S 

continue their 

- An adequate wgf'&i 

ter the PJ PSTfeV- 

- • be created 
programme frA ^ i 

avoid the pn**^*i 


avoid the P**f 
other 

eneed. at preset* . 

In the light ol 
Indicate below the be rtf’ 
ship pnwrammes “5 ^jorit* 1 
the ddlerent sta.es ^ 

6.19. Scholarship. *• 1 *“ e «g 
Steps should be tak # 

the end of the tojgJfSjij 
rv or V). studio fjj 

from continuing kJS b iiity rf ^ 

count of non-avau? ue s ^ 

of socio-economic cb adeqU aW ^ 
end, scholarship o.. w e^i, 

‘have to be P™ addition. rtf- 
may need it. R* n lace nieD 
‘ able to evolve >P brighter/ g 
to try to P^ce 'the v goo* \ 

extent , posstble » , sg, a 
■may be avadable 
■■assumed that 2 -5 f 

vide scholarships pti» 

- . rolment at the W. , t ( t 
,-1975-76 and to 5 P 571 
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6.20. Scholarships at the Secondary Stage. 
The main object of .the scholarship < pro- 
irammes to be developed at the secondary 
tage would be .to .ensure that, .under any 
itcurastances,’ 4 the' top 15 per cent;o£ the 
Jiildren in the!age-group do-get transferred 

0 secondary schools, and that ‘their further 
■ducat ion ‘is not prevented, by poverty: In 
his context, we would like to ^make the 
bllowing concrete suggestions: "T 1 1 1 

(1) The present system of awarding 
scholarships on a centralized basis 
• l, , such as h district of a block, tends 
■ ' > to be. unfair 'to 1 students who have 
attended ,'the "weaker schools and 

1 . who, in Consequence, show an infe- 

rior level of preparation for no fault 
of theirs. While this system should 
' r be continued ’and e v cn expanded, 
we recommend that as a supplement 
, to It. about ‘10 per cent of students 
, in Class VII, or VIII in each school 
, should be assisted, ,to the extent 

, necessary, to continue their studies 
... , .further. . Taking the system as a 

, ‘ , whole, the target should be to pro- 

. vide ..scholarships to 5 per cent of 
,,, the enrolment by 1975-76 and to 
10 per \ cent ot the enrolment by 
. .1985-66 > , 

(2) The existing programme of scholar- 
ships would have to be considerably 

• expanded to meet the. demands of 
• the situation. Wherever necessary. 

. hostel facilities will also have to be 
provided. 

(3) To begin with, one good secondary 
school (with adequate residential 
facilities) should be developed in 
each community development block 
and about 10 per cent of urban 
schools should also be similarly 
covered Access to these schools 
should be mamlyon the basis of 
talent; and an adequate placement 
programme should be developed at 
this stage— this does not exist at alt 
at present— to help the gifted stu- 
dents and the scholarship-holder* m 
get admission to these schools. - 

6.21. The rt>po nubility for the develop- 
ment of this comprehensive procr-amm" 
should be squarelv placed on the Education 
Departments which should work in collabo- 
ration with the universities. The secondary 
stage 5s the men crucial lor d-srorery and 
•development ot talfr.t, and tr- fortunately, 
‘5t is prec^e!'* at this stage that the sebnlar- 
sh.sp programme is now <rrit " It* develop- 

l . 


.meat, will, therefore, have to be .accorded 
high priority. ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 

. 6.22. Wq are. a ware of the great difficul- 
ties and lack of reliable criteria and tech- 
niques for identifying talent. We, therefore, 
recommend that steps should be taken 
immediately to devise suitable techniques 
for identifying talent at this stage. Each 
iState should organizes testing service ot 
the end of the primary stage (Class VII or 
VIII) and also at the end of the lower secon- 
dary stage (Class X) and make its assistance 
available to all the schools. The details of 
the organization of this service, under a 
new body called the State Evaluation Orga- 
nization,- has been discussed elsewhere. 1 If 
properly developed, this service could be of 
considerable help to students and institu- 
tions: they would obtain some useful Infor- 
mation about their performance in relation 
' to ‘the district,! State or even the national 
average level of attainment; and such infor- 
mation, apart from its . utility to students 
and parents, would also be of great assis- 
tance to the Education Departments in the 
award of scholarships. 

-• 6.23. Two further points need mention. 
The first is that every educational institu- 
tion should be assisted to develop a pro- 
gramme for idenUIymg the brighter child- 
ren attending it and for providing them 
with special enrichment programmes to suit 
their needs and to help In their growth 
These programmes, the nature of which 
would vary from stage to stage and from 
one type ot Institution to another, would 
have to be carefully designed and teachers 
would have to be trained in putting them 
across. Secondly, in all these programmes, 
'talent' should not be understood in the 
traditional sense only, but should cover a 
wide range of mathematical, verbal, artiitic 
and experimental skills. Scholarship! and 
encouragement should be available, cn a 
basis of equality, to all talent at all stages 
ot education- 

624. Scholarships at the Unlsersity Stage. 

The programme cf schoUnVps In higher 
■education is extremely important The 
bulk of the ixutir.g programme Is In th:s 

• sector and a vrty luge part cf t*. U provid- 
ed by the Government cf India In our 
epmitm, a furth'r, develop— er.t en the fed- 

-losing l.net is r-eedfd: 

* r — * Increase m the number of 

skips and. 

- ar.d 


-Ur- 
al i 
k‘p«; 
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-- reduction of procedural und other 
delays; 

— Improving the methods of selecting 

nwardccs; 

— Institution of scholarships for study 
nbrond; nnd 

— institution of n large programme of 
loan scholarships. 

Our recommendations on these and other 
allied matters are given below: 

0.25. Number of Scholarships. In our 
opinion, the ultimate target towards which 
we should move In the provision of scholar- 
ships at the University stage would be the 
following : 

(1) Scholarships should be available to 

• ' at least 15 per cent of the enrol- 
ment at the undergraduate stage 
by 1076 nnd to 25 per cent of such 
enrolment by '1906; and 

(2) Scholarships should be available to 
at least 25 per cent of the enrol- 
ment at the postgraduate stage by 
1976 and to 50 per cent of such en- 
rolment by 1986.' 

These targets should be treated as nation- 
al averages, and it should be 
of- policy .to -vary them. from insUtution to 
institution or from; faculty ^ faculty. F 
example, a much larger proportion. of scho- 
• larsh&s should be available in university 
departments and 

.rholarships .available ‘in atmiatecwcol 
leaes should generally be lower; but in good 

■ colleges It' may be .higher than, and. even 
■eoull to that in the universities. Similarly, 
'?{£ proportion .of 'scholarships in courses 

in S-ience could be greater than that m legal 
education - Even more liberal scholarships 
could be given to teachers under training. 

■ - 626 ‘Amount 3 of Scholarships. 'At' pre- 
sent the amount of scholarships at a given 
level is the same for all students.’ For inst- 
ance, the post-matriculation scholarship is of 
Rs 50 p.m. in the. first year and its amount 

^remains the same' for a student who stays 
"with his parents and attends the college in 
his town or city as well as for another 
-who has 'to leave ihisf family and stay In a 
-hostel' to' join a college or a university. Simi- 
larly, the amount of the Central scholarship 
is 'generally uniform for all parts -of _the 
country, Irrespective of the fact that a place 


like D**IhI U far costlier than a mol 
town. No studies ft re aha conducted to 
out the expenditure which a student h. 
Incur In hostels or on Items like ptircha 
books, equipment, etc. Hardly any n 
attempt is made to keep costs down, 
have carefully examined the problem 
make the following recommendations: 

(1) Two kinds of scholarships w 
ordinarily be needed. 

— for those who have to stay in 

Ids: these should cover ?J1 
direct and Indirect costs of ed 
tion (Le., tuition fees, books, 
plies, etc.) and living costs: a* 

— for those who can stay at ha 

these should mainly cover di 
and indirect costs. 

(2) Studies should be continue 
carried out to ascertain the & 
and indirect costs, as well as 
hostel charges, which students h 
to bear. This should be one ct 
studies which each univer 
should undertake and periodic 
repeat. A continuous attffl 
should be made to keep the dir 
and indirect costs to the nunrau 
Everywhere, hostel costs are rtf 
and very often, the increase is 
justified. An attempt has » 
made to keep the hostel costs 0 
to the minimum. • The iw®** 
‘servants’ in hostels should oc 
duced and gradually eliminate 

■ together. ' It >!s a (part of «* aC . 
that students' should learn so 
after themselves and not be a F 
dent on 'servants to .serve *“ 
make beds, etc. Self-service 
be the rule rather than the 
< tion. This will make it/P 05 . 51 ^, 
' keep the value of ■ scW*“* 
down and to extend the hen 
- ■' ' financial • assistance to a 

•'I f *■' number of students. 


trolarships form another irapo”® 1 j ve i 
gory of scholarships awarded at tne ■ 
■sity stage. • The entire expenditure 0 “ ^ 

- scholarships '■which were j institutea jj,, 
••third i five year plan and are award* 
basis of i merit, is' met by the G° v ^ ove rC 
of ‘India. In actual practice, the ^ 
ment of 'India allocates a specified 
•of scholarships -to each. State G°v ^ 
and -the -award is made, tuwer w 1 ^ 
framed by the Government of'Inaw- / 
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Itate Government concerned. This, is, a 
ood scheme and should be continued and 
irgely expanded. We make the following 
^commendations in this 'regard: , 


(1) Coverage. At present, the scheme 
overs less than one per cent of the students 
vho appear at the various examinations to 
vhich the scholarships are allocated. The 
arget to be reached should be to cover five 
>er cent of such students by 1975-76 and 
:en per cent of such students by 1935-B6. 


(2) Decentralization . In the practice now 
in force, the Ministry ot Education allo- 
cates the scholarships to the different States 
an the basis ot population. The allocation 
is further sub-divided according to the 
different , examinations held in the State 
and care is taken to see that at least one 
award is allocated to each examination 
irrespective of the number o! students 
appearing therein. The names of the stud- 
ents eligible for these awards are commu- 
nicated by the Director of Education of the 
( State, in due course, to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation which then issues ‘entitlement’ cards 
Co the students concerned. On the produc- 
tion of these cards, 1 the students do not find 
, any 'difficulty about payment of fees, etc. 
' ( until the .amount of 'scholarships is paid to 
(them. „ This is a much simpler procedure 
' .than that which was in vogue some time 
Jag o; but even now there are delays and com- 
tplaints about payments,' and. the procedure 
^needs' still further simplification. 

C ' ' 

One concrete suggestion in this regard 
',is that the 'power to issue entitlement cards 
^hould be delegated to the authorities hold- 
** ing examinations to which the national scho- 
larships have been assigned. As at present, 
$.the Ministry should allocate national scho- 
rlarships to the different examinations in a 
v State. The authorities holding these exami- 
nations should.be instructed to announce the 
frames of the winners of the national scho 
larships (subject to verification on the basis 
/> of the means test in due course! along with 
the examination results. They should also 
ft .be supplied with the requisite number i of 
yt entitlement 'jcards duly signed by an officer 
^.of the Ministry of Education and these 
./should become valid as .soon -as "they are 
^countersigned on behalf -of :the authority 
V holding the examinations. It should also be 
if made a rule that the entitlement card should 
>/ .be given to a student alone with hia examl- 
fV nation result 

ft 
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,The institutions which the holders of 
national scholarships join should be under 
an obligation to pay them the amount of the 
scholarships direct, after verifying the 
means test. The payment should be made 
from month to month along with salaries of 
staff, and the -institutions should claim re - 1 
imbursement from the State Government in 
due course. This should not be difficult if 
the entitlement card has a perforated por- 
tion on the production of which the State 
Directors of Education are required to pay 
a year’s scholarship in advance to the school 
authorities. 


At; present the Government of Jndia 
makes the payment -of the scholarship 
amount to the institutions concerned 
through the State Governments or the State 
Departments of Education. Since the vast 
majority of.national scholarship holders will 
be studying either in the universities or In. 
their affiliated colleges, we 'think' that it 
would be a much simpler and a more con- 
venient procedure Tor the Government of 
India to make the payments direct to the 
universities (which will pass on the neces- 
sary funds to their affiliated colleges). This 
possibility should be explored. 


We- believe that a procedure on the above 
lines .would overcome several of the diffi- 
culties at, present experienced by the stu- 
dents. ■ . 


(3) A i New IBasis of Award.- -For the na- 
tional scholarships to be given to university 
entrants, -the most, common (practice adopt- 
ed at present is to award them on the basis 
of marks obtained .in the external public 
examination at the 'end of the secondary 
course; and for this purpose, the entire 
State i s regarded as a unit As -was point- 
ed out earlier, this method is unfair to the 
brighter students* who 'happen to have at- 
tended weaker schools ana whose prepara- 
tion,’ therefore, leaves -much to be desired* 
What is needed,- therefore, is the adoption 
of a more egalitarian basis for the award 
of i scholarships in such cases. - • 



- From this point of view, we suggest that 
It would be desirable to group schools in 
small ‘clusters’, on. the basis of their enrol- 
ments and , sodo-economlc backgrounds, 
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and to e elect the top ''lew!, students in. each, 
cluster .for the ..award i of.’, scholarships,’! the 
•actual number of students', id be .selected ‘ 
depending J upon, the .funds /available. ^THe, 
‘top students f in , one/ grqup/may./not . come . 
up in, jthe ,top students in other, groups. But 
they, represent, good .potential ; talent , and 
would make good if, special -arrangements 
were made, in the universities or- colleges 'to. 
which they ^re admitted, . to' give’ them some, 
special attention and .help' them to .cn ake, 
up for the shortcomings ,in their attain-- 
ments. ' 


should W?deIegaFed.to the 'heads 
titutidns.. The target .'to bg'reacl 
be to cover "dbout 10, per, cent of 
ment at the 1 ' undergraduate sta; 
per cent of such enrolment at 
graduate stage by J976 . 2/ 

uThese scholarships.should.be in 
trali'sector.and 'thegrants-in-aid c. 
of them should be_borne by the Go 
of rlndia.cthrough .the .UGC,- on a’p 
basis. ?in jiuu i { • 1 • ' 


The general policy should be to award 
fifty per cent of the scholarships on the 
basis, of school clusters and the remaining 
fifty' per. 'cent/ 3s at present, on' the basis 
of the State as 1 a unit. 11 £,> 11 

, We strongly, recommend this^new, method, 
of axvarding- scholarships, especially, at a 
time when the provision of higher education' 
will be made^nly on a.selectiye basis. .This 
egalitarian approach will secure social 'jus-, 
tice, and , net ■ a much greater amount. ; of 
talent than is done.at p'resenf. With the ex- 
pansion .of secondary education, ,. to' . rural 
areas, the establishment of a large ^number 
of new, secondary; schools every year, ana 
the entry of young persons .from .the un- 
privileged sections of the society into se- 
condary and higher education, students will 
now. begin to'arrive at the , threshold., of 
higher education with widely varying levels 
of preparation which reflect, °not so'much 
the variation in native capacity, as in their’ 
socio-economic backgrounds and In the stan- 
dards of the secondary schools which they 
attended. Unless due allowance Is made 
for them, the stratification of Indian society 
will tend to increase 'rather than .decrease. 

6.28. University Scholarships. At present,' 
the number of scholarships awarded by the 
universities is extremely small both at the 
undergraduate and at the' post-graduate 
stages. This Is not a happy position. We 
recommend that a scheme of “ university 
scholarships should be developed irf ♦he 
fourth plan Itself and the funds required for 
It should be placed at the disposal of the 
UGC which should make them available to 
the universities (and which, in thetr turn.' 
should make them available to colleges). 
The award of the scholarships should be 
made In accordance with the rules framed 
bv the universities with the approval of the 
UGC; and the authority to select student* 
los the award in accordance with th* rules 
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6.29. There is a large Central a 
post-matriculation scholarships for 
duled Castes i 'and [(Scheduled Trih 
will, be 'discussed jn ,a later section 
nu'fcj He oriT .r T.li-r • *• 
)6.30.‘‘At :'fthe - postgraduate stag 
neccssaryjtm secure better coordina 
ween? the' different agencies which 
scholarships e.g.f the University Grai 
mission/ the' Indian Council for Agri 
Research'/ the ■"Atomic Energy- Com 
etc. : '-This' , multfplicity /s’ 1 Welcome 
itiaugment^.Jthe ‘resources' 1 avails 
scholarships ii But if often leads to 
lies In the conditions for the award 
larship i (e.g., r id matters' like fthe 
of. -scholarships, qualifications need* 
We> think: that' rthe inec^ssary coorc 
would 'be secured - if a Standing Con 
on .'Postgraduate rand I Research Schoi 
is'pet tm at the national level fn the 
try -of .'Education consisting of the 
sentatives of the i Ministries concern' 
other organizations 'that award schoi 
in the universities for postgraduate « 
search work and a representative * 
Inter-University . , Board. ) The Com 
could meet about twice a .year, * e> '* 
programmes In operation and sec ' r!a 
are properly coordinated, t 


•• E3L- Scholarships 'In » Vocational J 
tion; Af present there Is much »«* 
vision of scholarships in vocational | 
and professional colleges than In * c ” , 
colleges of general education. 
Improvements are needed on tiro 
a more egalitarian policy In aamt*- 
(b) -a still further increase fn 
of scholarships as well as in the« 

- <U1 AdmlMion,. Tbs Commil*” ", 
out a study 1 of the ( 

grounds of the etudents who gee* 1 ^ 

Oo •} 0 
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""'•ational schools and their implications for 
icies relatingTo admissions and scholar- 
js. At present, most of these institutions 
Ice their own admissions and award scho- 
ihips according to rules framed for the 
pose. The pressure for admissions to ins- 
tions like the engineering and medical 
eges has, however, led to the creation 
centralized agencies for selection and 
lement of students. The Indian Insti- 
>s of Technology, which draw their stu- 


dents practically from all parts of the 
country, hold a common competitive exa- 
mination for admission on a national basis. 
But as examination marks figure largely as 
a basis of selection, in most cases, the stu- 
dents admitted to the more important of 
these institutions generally tend to come 
from urban areas from good schools or from 
well-to-do homes. This will be seen from 
Table 6-4. 


r\RT F A • SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OP STUDENTS ADMITTED TO VOCATIONAL, 
TABLE 6.4- ^^£L^f(^LANDPRQFESSIONAI. INSTITUTIONS IN ■<« 


Io'tini- Regional Engg. Medical Agncul- Polytech- I.T Is Other 
tea of Engg. colleges colleges rural nics Techanical Total 

Techno- colleges colleges Institutions 

logy 


Wo. of Institutions Covered by the 
Students from 
Rural Areas 
Urban Areas . 

Occupation of Pat • n 
Professional 
St nice 
Business 
Agriculturist 
Others 

Income of Parents 
Less than Rs. J j oh pm.. 
Between Rs, 151-300 

Between R1.301-JOO 

Over Rs. 500/- 
U. No os STODtNTS 


s 

7 

48 

45 

» 

172 

28 

25 

341 

12-8 

41 a 

34- x 

31-8 

59-0 

44' 4 

58-8 

31-7 

420 

87-2 

38-8 

659 

<58-2 

41-0 

55-6 

41 *2 

6S-3 

5 t e 

7-2 

10-9 

8-7 

17- 1 

4-9 

7-7 

4-2 

XI -3 

8-3 

6t-2 

37-3 

34-6 

32-9 

27-4 

320 

18-6 

38-6 

32-S 

20-1 

17-7 

Sl-2 

>7*9 

70 

19- 1 

12-5 

22 4 

i8-J 

4-3 

*3-9 

22-4 

21*4 

58-3 

28-6 

43-1 

16-0 

37-9 

7"* 

10-2 

13-x 

10-7 

2-4 

12.6 

21-6 

n 7 

12-8 



38-7 

30-8 

58-7 

55-8 

830 

27 9 

50-5 


25-6 

29-1 

23-5 

26-8 

25-4 

15-3 

377 

25-2 

SO '6 

23-8 

i9-« 

19-6 

10-7 

xx -8 

x-J 

20-8 

X3-7 

58-7 

17-7 

12-6 

26- X 

3-8 

7-0 

0-2 

136 

lO'A 


2415 

15,144 

6,118 

2,818 

47,9«3 

7,399 

2,980 

87,3 J8 

(joo) 

(100) 

(100) 

(ICO) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(ico) 


Source . Data supplied by the institutions. 


he following broad conclusions can be 
wn from the above data: 

1) Institutes 0 / Technology. In the high- 
of these institutions — the Indian Insti- 
es o! Technology — 87.2 per cent of the 
dents come from uiban areas and most 
• them 'also from well-to-do families 
‘7% from those earning more than 
500 per month). 

(2) Regional Engineering Colleges end 
jineervng Colleges.. In the regional en- 
eering colleges, the under-privileged 
ups get a little more representation than 
;he Institutes of Tech nolo gy. For instance, 
comparison with the lXTs, the proportion 
2du— 16 . 


of rural students in regional colleges rises 
from 12-8 per cent to 41-2 per cent, that of 
agriculturists from 4-3 per cent to 23-9 per 
cent and that of persons with an income of 
less than Rs. 150 per month from 6-9 per 
cent to 32 9 per cent. The same trends are 
continued even further in the engineering 
colleges. 

(3) Medical , Colleges. . Here also, the 
overall position is the same as that In en- 
gineering institutions; but in so far as ad- 
missions of the under-privileged groups are 
concerned, the medical colleges may be said 
to stand between the regional engineering 
colleges on the one hand and the engineer- 
ing colleges on the other. 
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(4) Apricxilt *i r<il CoUea* t, Kerr the nifa| 
l 1 , 1 ,W «* ,n * wshfUy (50 0 cent), 
blmllnrlv. the ncrlmlturi'M form 5-1*3 per 
crnt and Jim children from tl;*» p'virrf (a mU 
Ur* (with an Inmmr of |e<i than R«. i;o 
per month) ore 53*7 per cent. 

(5) Polytechnic*. Herr the rural arrat. 
tno Agricultural! and the poorer f A . 
mllifn pot much Jitter representation I ban 
tn other types of engineering InMItutfeni 
It Is to he particularly noted that children 
of parents whose income Is in the lowrst 
proup <Rs. 150 per month) form as large n 
proportion ns 55-8 per cent 


(G) Industrial Training Institutions. These 
nre definitely the Institutions of the 
poor mnn ami of the rural community. Tie 
rural areas n-count for 58*8 per cent of their 
enrolment and the families In the lowest 
income bracket 83.0 per cent 
On the whole, the rural areas which form 
80 per cent of the total population, pet only 
41.4 per cent of the scats In these Institu- 
tions. Families with an Income of less than 
Rs. 150 per month, who apaln form about 
BO per cent of the total population, pet 50.5 
per cent of the total scats available. 

G.33. With regard to the scholarshlos pro- 
gramme in vocational education, therefore, 
we make the following recommendations: 

(1) It Is necessary to make more Inten- 
sive efforts In future to Introduce 
an egalitarian clement In admissions 
to institutions of vocational educa- 
tion and particularly to institutions 
like the institutes of technology and 
colleges of engineering and medi- 
cine. 

(2) The admission examinations to the 
institutes of technology are held in 
English. This gives an undue 
v/eightage to students from English 
medium schools to which the rich 
send their children. We recom- 
mend that these admission exami- 
nations should be held in English 
and also in the regional languages 
and the best students from each 
linguistic group should be selected, 
if necessary, on the basis of a quota 
related to population. Some of the 
students so selected may not be 
quite up to the standard in English. 
But this deficiency should be over- 
come bv giving an intensive train- 
ing in English to the selected^ stu- 
dents in their first year at the insti- 


(3) The pronortion of scholarships _ in 
institutions of vocational education 


ihouM b« rmrh Imp*? than I 
of general education. A! th* 
star*, About 31 p*-r Cent of I 
d'-nti should bf* covered fcy j 
ship* of one tyjy. or anotb: 
a( the collepiate this | 
lion should be raised to 51 pt 
5 31 Scholarship! for Study Abre 
national programme for award of n 
shin to enable some of our best ii 
perron! tn go abroad for further ed: 
nr training in research is also 1 
Votmg persons trained would be 0 
great use for the development of 3 
turr. industry, universities ar.d re 
erntrrs We. therefore, recommend t 
national programme of about 500 aw; 
year should be set up for this purpes 


G35. loan Scholarships. An tax 
issue raised In the evidence before ns r 
to the general use of loan scholarships 
view was that all scholarships In higher 
cation should be given in the form of 
only. Three arguments were put for* 3 
support of the proposal: 

— it would set uo a revolving ft® 

5-10 years that would greatly re 
the burden on the State rev® 

— it would prevent wasteful exp* 

ture as students would 
the minimum amount required 
their maintenance; and 

— it would help to build up char* 

and create a sense of respond 
and self-respect in the risw 0 8 
ration. 


The counter-argument was that a 
of loan scholarships involves innum 
administrative problems about reco ^ 
and causes hardship to young pcrs° < c 
would have to begin life with a hwvj 
of debt. To meet this, an elaboratep - 
sal for the establishment of a n » 
Scholarships Foundation to he set up p. 
Government of India under an Ac* - s 
liament was advocated. This P™°? .ffun 
alizes that the Corporation would sr f 
tioning with a fairly big .direst 1 

of Rs. 500 million or more. Them . j. f . 
be charged on scholarships xvouja 
to the minimum, to cover only e t > 
and administrative expenditure- yo u*’- 
cessary loans would be advanced. jjjlj 
persons on their personal secun « er t y " 
Recovery would begin one year ® h 
person begins to earn; and there j^joW ' 
no recovery if the earnmrs t {„ p. 
prescribed level. The instalment 
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aid would be related to the total earnings 
i the person in a graduated manner. There 
rould also be a suitable provision for 
anuses or discounts for prompt payments; 
id to facilitate recovery, every employer 
ould be under an obligation to deduct the 
)an-repayment instalments from the salary 
t source, on the analogy of the Income-Tax 
.ct. 


6.36. While we are attracted by several 
aatures of a scheme of this type, we are not 
1 favour of restricting all scholarships in 
igher education to loans only. For the 
ext ten years, the proposal of loan scholar- 
hips does not have any advantage over that 
f outright scholarships — the needed funds 
/ould have to be raised through taxation in 
'ither case. We also fturik that an exclusive 
trogramme of loan scholarships is non- 
•galitarian since it creates a disadvantage 
>nly for the economically handicapped 
Indents. It will also not be works Die — 
inless a fair element of subsidy is provided 
-for students of humanities whose chances 
>f employment and level of earning leave 
tiuch to be desired. We would, therefore, 
Prefer a proposal in which a programme of 
•jutnght scholarships is combined with one 
>f loan scholarships. 

I 6.37. As we visualize it, the programme of 
oan scholarships in higher education should 
be organized on the following lines: 

, (1) The programme would be a sup- 

plement to that of outright scholar- 
ships which should be provided on 
j the scale we have suggested. 


i 

t 

( 


(2) It would be essentially meant for 
students in the sciences and the pro- 
fessional courses where the chances 
of employment and levels of earn- 
ings are comparatively better and 
are more likely to make the scheme 
successful. There should be no up- 
per limit to the number of such loan 
scholarships in this sector and an 
attempt should be made to provide 
financial assistance to every needy 
student. To a limited extent and 
in deserving cases, the programme 
should be extended to cover arts 
students also. 

(3) If a person who holds a loan scholar- 
ship joins the teaching profession, 
one-tenth of the loan should be writ- 
ten off for each year of service. 
This will encourage good students 
to join this profession. 


(4) For convenient administration of the 
loan scholarships programme, a 
National Loan Scholarships -Board 
may be set up as outlined anove. 

6.38. The programme of scholarships and 
placement at the university stage will have 
to be accompanied by a complementary pro- 
gramme of developing quality institutions. 
This need will be met by the development 
of major universities, centres of advanced 
study, and of at least one good college in 
each district. The details of these piogram- 
mes are discussed elsewhere. 1 

6.39. Some General Problems relating to 
Student Aid. We shall now briefly discuss 
a few other related issues. These relate to 
all stages of education. 

(.11 Transport. The provision of trans- 
port facilities can help to reduce 
the cost on hostels and scholar 
ships. We have seen schools in 
rural areas which provide bicycles 
to the students who have to come 
from a distance. An arrangement 
of this type should be encouraged, 
as it makes the secondary school 
accessible to students in outlying 
villages. Wherever possible, the 
same arrangement could also be 
extended to other categories of 
institutions. 

(2) Pay-Study Centres and Lodging 
Houses. For students who do not 
have adequate facilities for study 
at home, it is necessary to urovide 
a large number of day-study 
centres at the secondary and uni- 
versity stages. It would also be 
desirable to provide lodging houses 
t.e., places where they can stay 
throughout the day, and even at 
night, but go home for food. Some 
institutions have tried to provide 
this facility by adopting an un- 
orthodox approach i.e* by using 
classrooms for residential and study 
purposes before and after school 
hours and at night. Experiments 
of this type should be encouraged. 

(3) Earn and Learn. Facilities for stu- 
dents to earn and pay a part of 
their expenses should be developed 
on as large a scale as possible as 
a supplement to the programme of 
scholarships. 

(4) Scholarships for Girls. In scholar- 
ships and other forms of student 
aid, preferential consideration 
should be given to the needs of 
girls. 
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(2) To develop 0 good programme of 
scholarships at the school stage, the 
funds needed for it should be pro- 
vided in the Centrally-sponsored 
sector in the fourth plan and the 
same basis may be continued in the 
fifth plan. The State Governments 
would then be able to carry it on 
on their own. 


Handicapped Children 

0 42. We now turn to the education of 
andlcapped children. Their education has 
5 be organized not merely on humanitarian 
rounds, but also on grounds of utility, 
’roper education generally enables a handi- 
apped child to overcome largely his (or 
cr) handicap, and makes him into a useful 
itizen. Social justice also demands it: it 
as to be remembered that the Constitu- 
ional Directive on compulsory education 
ncludes handicapped children as well. 
7 ery little has been done In this field so 
ar; and on account of several difficulties, 
ny great improvement in the situation does 
ot seem to be practicable in the near 
uture. All the same, it is important that a 
r erious beginning is made immediately. Our 
roposals attempt to indicate a feasible pro- 
gramme of action which may well lay the 
•sundation for a more massive attack on the 
roblem.to be made in later years. There 
s muchin the field that we could leam 
-om the educationally advanced countries 
zhich in recent years have developed new 
lethods and techniques, based on advances 
n science and medicine. 


6.43. Scope and Size of the Programme, 
’he primary task of education for a handl- 
apped child is to prepare him for adjust- 
wnt to a socio-cultural environment de- 
igned to meet the needs of the normal. It 
't essential, therefore, that the education of 
andlcapped children should be an In- 
separable part of the general educational 
/stem. The differences lie in the methods 
/nployed to teach the child and the means 
' ie child uses to acquire information. These 
^/dflerences in methodology do not influence 
/ie content or the goals of education. This 
flftm of education is, therefore, convenleni- 
:.f referred to as ‘special education’. 

V 

;^644. Determination of the size of the 
handicapped population has eluded edu- 
< /itors, planners and social workers not only 
this country but also in many of the 
T'^onomlcally advanced countries. For in- 
0 , ance, even the United States does not have 
h reliable estimate of the number of handi- 

y 


capped children. From the available evid- 
ence, it appears, however, that the total 
population in the following categories is 
about 2-5 million in our country. 

(1) The Blind. A recent survey under- 
taken under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Health has, however, 
suggested that the number of blind 
persons might be of the order of 
four million. This is also the esti- 
mate of the Royal Commonwealth 
Society for the Blind, London. The 
number of children of school age 
is estimated at 400,000. 

(2) The Deaf • No national survey of 
the incidence of deafness has been 
undertaken. Estimates based on a 
few sample surveys would seem to 
indicate that the number of deaf 
persons in the country may be any- 
where between 1 and 1.5 million 
The number of children of sxhool- 
going age is believed to be about 
300,000. 

(3) The Orthopaedically Handicapped. 
No national survey of this category 
of handicapped persons has yet been 
undertaken. Again, based on a few 
sample surveys, it would appear 
that the number of orthopaedically 
handicapped children in the 
country is about the same as that 
of the blind. 

(4) The Mentally Retarded. Mental re- 
tardation is a complex concept in- 
fluenced to a large extent by 
cultural factors and its determina- 
tion involves the administration of 
sophisticated psychological tests. It 
is, therefore, difficult to estimate 
the number of such children in the 
country. Here again, estimates 
based on somewhat inadequate 
sample surveys seem to suggest 
that the country may have between 
1.4 to 1.8 million, mentally retarded 
children. 


Briefly, the position is summed up below: 


Category 

Estimated 
number 
of children 

The Blind ..... 

The Deaf . ... . 

The Orthopaedically Handicapped 

The Mentally Retarded 

. 400,000 

. 300,000 

. . 400,000 

. 1 ,4 00,000 

- Total 

. 2 , 500,000 
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G.4j. l.xUtlng Ilducnllonn! Faclllllox. Use 
present position of educational facilities for 
these children is as follows: 

(1) The Blind. At present, there «t c 
about 115 schools and other cst«v 
blishments for the blind with an 
enrolment of 5 000 or a little over 
1 per cent of the total number of 
blind children In the country. Most 
of these institutions impart primary 
education coupled with training in 
a few simple handicrafts. Music 
forms an integral part of the curri- 
culum. The great majority of the 
existing institutions are run by 
voluntary ajrjorjns bui are Assisted 
by State Governments. The Central 
Government has set up a compre. 
hensive National Centre for the? 
Blind at Dchra Dun. This Centre* 
includes a Central Braille Pres* 
which publishes textbooks and other- 
reading material In Braille. The 
Centre also has a workshop for the 
manufacture of Braille appliances 
which produces the basic equipment 
needed for the education of the 
blind. There are three centres for 
the training of teachers of the blind 
sponsored by the Government of 
India and they can train between 
30 and 40 teachers annually. In 
addition, the Governments of 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh con- 
duct courses for training teachers 
when needed. 

(2) The Deaf. The number of schools 
for deaf children is about 70. Most 
of these schools provide primary 
education coupled with some pre- 
vocational training in engineering 
and non-engineering occupations. 
The majority are privately managed 
but are aided by the State Govern- 
ments- The total enrolment is 
about 4,000 or a little over one per 
cpnt of the total population of such 
children. About half a dozen 
centres for the training of teachers 
of the deaf are functioning at 
present and can train 50 to 60 
teachers per annum. 

(3) The Orthopaedically Handicapped. 
The major problem of this category 
of children is locomotor in charac- 
ter and they often attend ordinary 
schools. At present, there are 
about 25 institutions for such 
children with a total enrolment not 


exceeding about 7,000. Since ; 
orthopaedically handicap ped c 
ren do not present special* 
tional problems, it is not ccss:c 
necessary to have specially w 
teachers for this category of c 
ren. 


(4) The Mentally Retarded. On art 1 
of its complexity, this aspect 
special education has received \ 
little attention. There are * 
about 27 schools for mentally 
tarded children with a total' C 
ment not exceeding 2,000. Ose 
these schools fs run by the Gen 
ment of India- Two centres tci 
training of teachers of raentu-J 
tarded children are functiOTff? 
present and they can tram a 
20 teachers annually. 


At present, there are practically n J ji 
litres for the education of other catep® 
of handicapped children. Some oi 
emotionally disturbed children are e#«“ 
in children’s homes and other instKBtfc 
set up under the various Childrens Ac» 
a rule, however, such homes are noting 
primarily for the educational treatmcc 
emotionally disturbed children. 

It is evident from the brief review 
in the preceding paragraphs that toe e 
in g facilities are extremely inadequa 
certain cases, the foundation has been ^ 
while in others we have to begin ^ 
beginning. The importance of a cart J; 
thought-out plan for the developm 
educational services for the hancu 
cannot, therefore, be over-emphasiz 


6.46. A Plan for Action. The P r .°° 
providing educational facilities ' jjjain 
capped children will be limited by . re- 
considerations: teachers and » n * . 
sources. A reasonable target win. ^ 
fore, be to provide, by 19S6, educ 
about 15 per cent of the blind, d jS i 
orthopaedically handicapped chi 
to about 5 per cent of the mentally , ph- 
ones— this will mean the provisio d 
cational facilities for about 10 P£T „ h j|dr<£ 
the total number of handicapp^ V 
As a part of the programme, it sn 
possible to have at least ° ne ,£ ooe d 
tion for the education of handicap? 


6.47. This goal can be reached throng^! 
adoption of two programmes — the 
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nd the integrated. In the special pro- 
rammes which alone have been developed 
d far in our country, the handicapped child- 
en are isolated from the normal ones and 
laced in special institutions. In the edu- 
ationally advanced countries, however, a 
yeat deal of stress is now being laid on the 
ntegration of handicapped children into the 
egular school programmes. This has 
everal advantages of which two are im- 
>ortant: reduction of costs and promoting 
nutual understanding between handicapped 
ind the non-handicapped children. This has 
ilso its disadvantages. For instance, many 
landicapped children find it psychologically 
iisturbing to be placed in an ordinary 
school. On an overall view of the problem, 
lowever, we feel that experimentation with 
the integrated programmes is urgently re- 
quired and every attempt should be made to 
bring in as many children info integrated 
programmes as possible. 


■ 6.48. In addition, it will be desirable to 
develoD services on a pilot basis for some 
'idditional categories of children who have 
pecular educational needs, viz, the parti- 
ally-sighted, the speerh-handicapped, the ap- 
hasic, the brain injured and the emotion- 
ally disturbed. As pointed out earlier, 
hardly any attempts have been made in this 
field so far. It is impossible to state at 
'this stage, what the number of such child- 
ren will be. Even the facilities for train- 
ing teachers are very inadequate. The 
'‘Ministry of Health is already in the process 
hf setting up an institute for the training of 
Speech-therapists at Bangalore. These 
Speech-therapists could deal with speech- 
I handicapped and aDhasic children. There 
tare hardlv any facilities for the training of 
/teachers for the partially-sighted or the 
*, emotionally disturbed and brain-injured 
/children. We. therefore, suggest that an 
attempt should be made in the next two 
plans, to set up a few centres as a pilot 
[project, to assist these categories of children. 
pThe whole problem may bo reviewed again 
rafter 10 years. 

t 

{ 

649. To develop these programmes ade- 
• quatclv, attention will have to be paid to the 
/following matters: 


(1) The preparation of teachers will 
need emphasis and attention. 
Assuming a pupil-teacher ratio of 
10:1, about 16,500 teachers will be 
needed for the blind, deaf and 
mentally retarded children only. 
This will necessitate a considerable 
increase in the capacity of the 
existing training institutions and 
the establishment of new ones. 

(2) It is necessary to co-ordinate the 
efforts of different agencies work- 
ing in the field such as the Ministry 
of Education, the Central Social 
Welfare Board, voluntary organiza- 
tions interested in the problem and 
the Ministry of Health. Similar 
co-ordination will also be needed at 
the State levels- 


(3) It is also necessary to develop ade- 
quate research in the problem. We 
recommend that the Ministry of 
Education should develop a pro- 
gramme for this and allocate the 
necessary funds. The NCERT 
should have a cell for the study of 
handicapped children. The princi- 
pal function of this cell would be 
to keep in touch with the research 
that js being done in the country 
and outside and to prepare materi- 
als for the use of teachers. 


Regional Imbalances 

6.50. Imbalances of Educational Develop- 
ment In the States. The development of 
educational facilities in the different parts 
of the country' has been very uneven and 
one of the important objectives of educa- 
tional policy should be to strive to reduce 
the existing imbalances to the minimum. 
With a view to highlighting the orcblem, 
we made a special study of some of the re- 
gional imbalances as they exist between the 
different States and districts for the year 
196U-61, the latest year for which the data 
are available. 1 Table 6 6 shows some of 
the variations in the level of educational 
development in the States. 


j I The ictVW finfett* hire hew f hra fci Sjyyttnjexs-y Velra II, y**rl II. 
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TABLE 6-6. EDUCATIONAL ABILITY, EFFORT AND ACHIEVEMENT INSTATES (1960-61) 


State 


Income Expen- 
per capita diture 
on edu- 
cation 

capita 


Percen- Illiterate persons 

tage of per J.ooo of po- — — — 

cxpen- pulation Classes I-V 

diture on 

educa- Boys Girls 

Iron to ■ ■ 

State Males Females 
Income 


Enrolment ratios Eat 


Classes VI- VIII Classes IX-XI hfc 

elan 

Boys Girls Roys Girls p« 
10, w 
dpt, 
toe 


I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 12 


Rs. 

Rs. 

% 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Andhra 

Pradesh . 

287-0 

71 

2*5 

698 

880 

84-3 

52*2 

26-1 

7-6 

14-4 2-7 

Assam 

333 3 

7*6 

2*3 

627 

840 

84-7 

50-4 

36-4 

14-6 

25-5 7*o 

Bihar 

220*7 

4*9 

2-2 

702 

931 

76-0 

24-1 

29*3 

3*7 

21*5 1*6 

Gujarat 




589 

809 


52-9 

36*6 


19-0 6-2 

Jammu & 
Kashmir 

289*0 

5*7 

2-0 

830 

957 

710 

20-7 

37*9 

9*5 

14*5 47 

Kerala 

314-9 

11 -5 

3-6 

45 0 

611 

US 4 

100-0 

67-7 

491 

20-2 12*6 

Madhya 
Pradesh . 

285-4 

6-2 

2-2 

730 

933 

75-0 

22-4 

25-6 

S’ 4 

11*2 J' 0 

Madras 

334*i 

9*4 

2-8 

555 

818 

104-8 

65*9 

44 4 

191 

I9 J ' 67 

Maharashtra 

468-5 

12-4 

2-6 

580 

832 

951 

58-4 

39-2 

15-3 

20-3 67 

Mysore 

304-7 

7*5 

2*5 

639 

858 

91-9 

55-3 

32*3 

12*5 

17-4 ' 4*8 

Orissa 

276-2 

43 

1*5 

653 

9M 

89-3 

390 

I6-I 

2-0 

7*5 '«•! 

Punjab 

45t-3 

9-3 

2*1 

670 

859 

65-0 

34*7 

443 

12-6 

198 4*7 

Rajasthan . 

267-4 

6*3 

2-4 

763 

942 

64-0 

i6*3 

24-1 

4’1 

10-3 1,1 

Uttar Pradesh 297-4 

5-4 

1*8 

727 

930 


J9-5 

27*1 

5-1 

West Bengal 

464-6 

9-8 

2*1 

599 

830 

83-7 

45*9 

31*3 

ix-5 

I5*i 47 

All-India 

334*5 

7*8 

2-4 

655 

870 

82-5 

41*4 

33-2 

M-3 

166 f ‘ 


Source. (1) Ministry of Education, Form A- except as stated below. 

(a) Study carried out by the National Council of Applied Research for column. 2. 
(3) Census of India, for columns 5 and 6. 


It will be seen that the State income per 
head is lowest in Bihar (Rs. 220.7) and the 
highest in Maharashtra (Rs. 4585). The 
percentage of State income devoted to edu- 
cation is lowest in Orissa (15) and highest 
in Kerala (3 C), Illiteracy, both among men 
and women, is lowest in Kerala (450 and 
Cll respectively) per 1,000 of population), 
ami highest In Jammu and Kashmir (830 
and 957 respectively). At the lower primary 
stage, the enrolment of boys and girls is 
highest in Kerala (115-4 p.c. and 100 pc. 
respectively of the correstxinding age-group) 
and lowest in Rajasthan (64 0 p.c. and 1C.3 
p-C. respectively). At the higher primary 
stage, Kerala again stands first (67'7 and 
491 pr respectively for boys and girls), 
while Orissa comes last (161 pc. for 
tors snd ?-0 pc. tor rfrlth At the second. 
ary stage Assam is f.rst for the enrolment 
of boys (25 5 p e.) and Kerala first for the 


enrolment of girls (12 6 p.c.). But to 
respects, Orissa stands last (7*5 pc. f<" ' , 
and 07 p.c. for girls). In higher 
West Bengal stands first with an etjt&r 
of 40 per 10,000 of population an “ p p fi ] 
comes last, with an enrolment of ° 
(See also chart on page 127). ‘ 

651. Imbalances In Educational 
ment In the Districts. The difference*^ 
the district level are much Jc< 

those at the State level. Some 01 tn • 
striking conclusions that emerged «rt>*; 
study in this regard are given bole’*- 

(!) Lotrer Primary Stage (Chw*** L 
V). At the lower primary * r . 
the target to be reached M ■ »,* 
rolment of 142 per lhou33^,,,_? 
110 per cent of the total 
in the age group 6—10). A* » f ; 
this, there ts a wide tpectr^ 
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achievement. At the State level, in 
case of total enrolment it ranges 
from 55 in Rajasthan to 140 in 
Kerala while in the case of girls it 
ranges from 23 in Rajasthan to 130 
in Kerala. The mean enrolment of 
all children for all States was 74 
with a standard deviation of 24.6. 
The mean for girls was 46.7 with a 
^standard deviation of 23.8. The 


variations between districts are 
even larger— from 21 in Barmcr 
(Rajasthan) to 158 in Quilon 
(Kerala) for total enrolment and 
from 5 in Banner to 151 in Quilon 
for girls. The "districts With lowest 
and highest enrolments per 1,000 of 
population are given below (see also 
charts on pages 130 and 131). 


_ . . . Districts with Lowett Total Enrolment 

Districts with Highest Total Enrolment 



District 

Enrolment 


(per I,ooo) 


(per 1,000) 

1! Barmcr (Rajasthan) 

21 

1. Quilon (Kerala) 

. 1 2 * 4 . .IJ8 

2. Coorg (Mysore) . . 

32 

2, Alleppey (Kerala) 

156 

, 3.' Jaisalmer (Rajasthan). 

. . 33 

3. Trivandrum (Kerala) . 

148 

V UUke (.Baiasthanl 

, . \\ 

4. Emakulam (Kerala) . 

. - *4.7 

, 5* Gulbarga (Mysore) . 

. . 35 

j. Kanya Kumari (Madras) 

M7 


f -Districts with Lowett Enrolment of Girls Districts with Highest Enrolment of Girls" ' 


District ! Enrolment District Enrolment 

i - - - - ■ (per i,ooo) (for i,ooo ) 


1. Burner (Rajasthan) .... 5- i. Quilon (Kerala) . . . . , “ i’j i 

2. Sidhi (Madhya Pradesh) ... 7 a . Allcppcy (Kerala) , 'll? 

3. Ja’salmer (Rajasthan) . ... 8 3. Kottayam (Kerala) . . . .141 

4. Jalore (Rajasthan) .... 8 4. Kanya Kumari (Madras) . . . 139 

5. Tehrl Garhwat (Uttar Pradesh) . 8 5. Mizo (Assam) 138 



' Districts with Lowest Total Enrolment Districts with Highest Total Enrolment 


s. Kali hand 1 (Orissa) . 

2. Korjput (Om«) - . 

j. Banner (Rajasthan) . 

4. Bistir (Madhya Pradesh) . 
3- Bolangu (Omsa) 


J. Allcrfer (Koala) . 

2 . Quite! (Kerala) 

3- Ko’Uyam (Kerala) 

4. Ttvcmdrom (Kerala) 

3. Trlchur (Kerala) . 
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DisirMs with l.owcst Enrolment «f (iirh 

District | 

Enrolment 
(per J.OOO) 

District* with Highest Ewcfaent ct 
District i ! 

t. Sidhi (Madhya Pradesh) . . . 

O-l 

I. AHcppey (Kerala) . | •' • 

2. Kalahandi (Orissa) ' , , , 

0-2 

2. QuiJnn (Kerala) , 

3. Jatorc (Rajasthan) , . . , 

03 

3. Kntia> am (Kerala) . ■ 

4. former (Rajasthan) .... 

0 3 

4. Trisandrum (Kerala) .1 

5. Jalsalmcr (Rajasthan). 

OJ 

5. Trichur (Kerala) . . • 


Target: An enrolment of 75 per thousand, both for total and for girl* (110 p.c. of the age-freup n-U>, 


(3) Secondary Education Stage ( Classes 
IX — XI). Kerala again stands 
first with an enrolment of 11 per 
thousand of population for total en- 
rolment and 8 per thousand of po- 
pulation for girls, while Orissa 
stands last with an enrolment of 
2 per thousand for all children and 
a negligible enrolment for girls. 


The mean enrolment for » 
was 629 for total (with a j 
deviation of 3.5) &nd that 
was 2.21 l with a standee 
tion of 2-8), At the data 
the differences are even 
the following figures i wm s 
also chart on page I3t): ^ 


Districts with Lowest Total Enrolment 
District 


Districts with Highest Total 

_ . . 1 

District 1 -^e 


1. Kalahandi (Orissa) 


r. Greater Bombay (Maharashtra) . 1 

2. Baudhi Khondmal (Orissa) . 


2. Dehra Dun (U.P.) • £ , ■ 

3. Sidhi (Madhya Pradesh)- . - 


3. Kaoya Kumari (Madras) • J \ 

4. Bastar (Madhya Pradesh) . 


4. Alleppcy (Kerala) . . ! 

, 5. Ladakh (Jammu & Kashmir) 


5. AmbaJa (Punjab) - ~ 



Districts with Lowest Enrrlment of Girls ' 


Districts with Highest Enrolmrn 10 


J _ - District J 


Enrolment t 
(per 1,000) 

District j f 

t [ ’ 1. Ladakh (J & K) j . 


o-ot , 

t. Greater Bombay (Maharasht 

2. Sidhi (Madhya Pradesh) 



2. Kanya Kumari (Madras) 

^ 3. Jalorc (Rajasthan) 


. . 0*03 

3. Dehra Dun (U.P.) • 

i I, 4." Kalahandi (Orissa) 


. 0-06 

4 4. Madras Corporation j 

1 1 5: Banner (Rajasthan) . - 

i 5 » 


. . 0-07 

5. Calcutta Corporation , 


Target for 1986. 27 per 1 


» ! 

(4) Educational Expenditure ! (Direct) 
per Head of Population. With ro- 
; gard to total direct expenditure per 
capita, Kerala spends highest (Rs. 
11-2) and Orissa lowest ; (Rs. 2.8). 
, There are 17 districts which spend 


' t \ • ip 

less* than Rs. 2 00 and jj 1 
which spend more * grf’J 
head of population, t |W |ri 
tricts with the highwj 3 n f ‘L p >, 
expenditure per bead p t 
on education are given 


cr PER THOUSAND POPULATION 
; r 1960--6I 2 ^ 
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DISTRIBUTION! OF DISTRICTS ^ACCORDING TO 
ENROLMENT IN HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS , 1960*61 
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utrict with lowest educational expenditure ' ‘ ' Diitticw wnu hi^sest educational expenditure 

. i , ? ' } *ii* i ' t -I (excluding a ty districts) ;* 

District - i 4 l • ’ w Expenditure’ District ' <' ■> • i j ' > ) Expenditure 

. per held ; ' t j per head 



Rj. ’ j* 


1 -Rs. 

i., Kalahandi (Orissa) 

. ' . l*l f 

l.jPoona (Maharashtra) 

. X6-2 

2. Mohiodergarh (Punjab) . . 

, X-z 

2. .Trivandrum (Kerala) 

15-6 

3. T-oraput (Orissa) 

. . V 3 ~ ■ 

, - 3 - > . . . , 

15-3 

4. Bolangir (Orissa) i . 

. . X .*5 

, 4. Schore (Madhya Pradesh) 

14-3 

S. Fatehpux (U.P.) . ‘i . . ' 

. . x*5 \ 

, 5. Tnchur (Kerala) . . 

14-2 


rhe chart on page 128 shows the distn- 
tFon of "districts' acc6rding~to 'per 'capita" ' 
penditure on education. 

3.52. Recommendations. The programmes 
r the reduction of regional imbalances in 
ucational development will have to be 
irsued side by side with the wider pro- 
ammes for removing imbalances in the 
cio-economic- development. The problem 
complex and difficult; and its solution will 
.ve to be spread over a number of years. 
it principal object in this Report is to 
aw attention to this problem and to high- 
»ht its. significance. In our opinion, the 
lution of the problem can be considera- 
y facilitated if an emphasis is laid on re- 
oval of .imbalances jn educational deve- 
pment. From this point of view, we 
iggest that action should be taken on the 
Rowing lines: 

(1) A total elimination of these differ- 
ences in educational development 
is neither possible nor desirable. In 
the larger interests of the country 
each region should be free to strive 
its best and to develop at its own 
pace. This will necessarily lead to 
some inequalities of development. 
But what is needed is a balancing 
.factor, a deliberate and sustained 
effort to assist the less advanced 
areas to come up to at least certain 
minimum levels so that the gap 
between them and the advanced 
areas would be reduced to the 
minimum. This is the policy of 
‘equalization’ under which each 
area is assisted, subject to the con- 
dition that it makes a given effort 
to come up to certain minimum 
levels prescribed. __Oiir grants-in- 
aid in education will have to be 
broadly based on this principle of 
equalization. 


(2) 'The district should be adopted as 
"the - basic unit -for— educational 

planning and development. Our 
, detailed proposals in this regard 
will be discussed elsewhere. 1 

(3) At the State level, there should be 
a deliberate policy of equalization 
of educational development in the 
different districts -and the necessary 
administrative and financial mea- 
sures to this end should be taken. 

(4) At the national level, it should be 
regarded as the responsibility of 
the Government of India to secure 
equalization of educational deve 
lopment in the different States. The 
necessary programmes for this, in- 
cluding special assistance to the 
less , advanced . States, should be 
developed. 

Education of Girls 

6.53. The significance of the education of 
girls cannot be over-emphasized.' For full 
development of our human resources, the 
improvement of homes, and for' moulding 
the character of children during the most 
impressionable years of infancy, .the educa- 
tion of women is of even greater importance 
than that of men. As stated earlier, the edu- 
cation of women can assist greatly in reduc- 
ing the fertility rate. In the modem world, 

1 the role of the woman goes much beyound 
the home and the bringing up of children. 
She is now adopting a career of her own and 
sharing equally with man, the responsibi- 
- lity for the development of society in all its 
aspects. This is the direction in which we 
shall have to move. In the struggle for free- 
dom, Indian women fought side by side with 
men. "This equal partnership will have to 
continue in the fight' against hunger, 
poverty, ignorance and ill-health. 
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C.54. Development of tho Education of number of girls enrolled for every 

Girls (1930-51 to 19G5-CG). There has been was only 12 at the primary stage 

a phenomenal development In the cdu- the secondary. The total enrolment 

cation of women— one of the most dJstlne- education was only 2&4 (which to 

tive characteristics of life in modem girls reading in medical colleges j 

India— In the last 150 years. At the be- colleges of education). Much fa 

ginning of the nineteenth century, there press was made In the next 50 yw-" 

was hardly ony provision for the formal raising their social status and fc 

education of girls. Even at the opening of ing their education: and the progrr 

the present century, not much progress had last fifteen years has been atocs 

been -made.- In - 1901, the percentage .of . . menal.. Thfs.will be seen from the 
literacy amongst women was only 0.8. The given In Table 6.7. 


TABLE 6 7. EDUCATION OP GIRLS (r9J0— 1965) 


. I9J5-J6 ‘S'*- 6 ' 


. Enrolment of Girls in Classes I—V 

(j) Total enrolment (in ooo’t) 

(a) No. of girls for every 100 boy* enrolled . 

(3)' Percentage of girl* in schools for boy* 

!. Enrolment of Girls in Classes Vl-VIll > 

(x) Total enrolment (in obo’*) 

(a) No. of girls for every 100 boy* enrolled 
(3) Percentage of girls in schools for boys 
Enrolment of Girls in Classes JX-X 1 

(x) Total enrolment (in noo’s) . . . . 1 >. ' 

1 ' (2.) No. of girls for every too boys enrolled . . , * 

■ - (3) Percentage of girls in schools for boys 
. Enrolment of Girls at (he University Stage (General Education) 

, (1) Total enrolment (in obo's) ' . . . , * J. 

. 1 (2) No. of girls for every joo boys enrolled ’’ . 

(3) Percentage of girls in boys* institutions 

Enrolment of Girls in Vocational Courses (School Standard) 

(1) Total enrolment (in ooo’s) • 

(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled 1 . I 

5 . Enrolment of Girls in Professional Courses ( Colltsiatt Standard) ~ 

(r) Total enrolment (in ooo’s) ' , , 

(2) No. of girls for every ioo boys enrolled . . 




DISTRIBUTION OF OISTRICTS ACCORDING TO ENROLMENT 

m rr/*/M,mADV CrUnOI-5 



BELOW 2 ,2-6. 6-10 10-14 14-18 18-22 22 & ABOVE 

ENROLMENT IN CLASSES IX-XI / XII PER 1,000 POPULATION 
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Some interesting points emerge from this 
data. The rate of expansion of education 
of girls is much faster than that among the 
boys so that the gap between them is; gra- 
dually and , steadily narrowing. At the 
lower primary stage, the number of -girls 
enrolled per 100 boys has increased from 12 
in 1901 to, 39 in J950 ‘and to 55 in 1965'. At 
the‘ secondary stage, the 'corresponding 
figures are 4 in 1901; 15 in 1950 and 26 in 
1965. "In higher education, their enrolment 
has increased from a mere 264 in 1901 to 
40,000 in 1950 and to 240,000' in 1965. ;Edu- 
cation .in .mixed schools is being more ac- 
cepted at'the lower primary stage where 85 
per cent of the girls enrolled are in mixed 
schools and' at the higher primary stage 
where the proportion is 78 per cent.' But 
there is still a considerable resistance' to it 
at the secondary stage where only 40 per 
cent of the girls enrolled are in mixed 
schools. These resistances, however, soften 
down to some extentlat the university stage. 


G.55. Recommendations. The problem of 
women’s education has in recent years 
been examined by a number of committees: 
the National Committee on the Education 
of Women' under the chairmanship of 
Sml. Durgabal Deshmukh; the Committee 
on Differentiation of Curricula between 
Boys and Girls under the chairmanship of 
Smt. Hansa Mehta; and the Committee 
under the chairmanship of Shri M. 
Bhaktavatsalam which studied the problem 
in the six States where the education of 
girls is less developed. We fully endorse 
the recommendations of these Committees. 

C-56. In our opinion, the strategy for the 
development of the education of girls and 
women will have to take two forms. The 
first is to emphasize the 'special* pro- 
grammes recommended bv the National 
Committee or. Women’s Education; a nr I the 
seeond is to rive attention to the educat'on 
of riris at all stae-s and in all motors 
8 s an integral part of the general pro- 
rram.me* for the expansion and improve- 
ment of education. With regard to the first, 
w* rem— that, as suggested by the 
Natvm.sT CVv— mitre. action should be taken 
m the f.”ow;n» Ls*s- 

(1) The education of women should fce 
regard *d as a maicr prvgra*’**re ir. 
e»_u-eafcn f ;r *o— ■ * '“-in to rr» 
i*d a h-’-i and ff-rt 

*.V< k1* be made to f*c** the di*> - 
cOret imr-c 'xed f-i to c!~s * the 
mrtes ftp between the abdi- 


cation of men and women 
short a time as possible; 

(2) (Special Schemes should be*ur 
(for this purpose and the fui 
quired for them should be I 
ed on a (priority basis: and 

(3) [Both at the Centre and ir 
(States, there shiuld be a $ 
(machinery to look after the 

cation of girls ‘and women 
‘should bring together officials 
non-offidals in the planning 
implementation of program®' 
women’s education. ; 

I 

Thesd special /programmes, by their 
nature, jare temporary arid will hive 1 
pursued only till the gap/ between the 
cation of bovs rind girls 'is almost br» 
But th£y should not be made an <’ 
for neglecting (the second aspect jof 
strategy, viz., giving adequate attenue 
the education of girls at all stages a- 11 
all sectors. In fact, If this had beet’ - 
right from thej beginning, the need 
special) programmes would hardly ‘ 
arisen. I In our topinion, 'a stage M* • 
been reached when intensive effort m 
be made to deVelop thfs aspect ct 
strategy so that the need for special i 
grammes will disappear in the course 
few' ycirs. 


657. The role of women outside the ^ 
has become an -important feature OJ 
social and economic life of the cou’mT 
in the years to come, this will 
Dronortions affecting a maforKv of , 
It will.’ therefore, be necesiarv W , »V 1 . 
quate attention to the problems 
and employment of women 


O) An important problem Is t, 

women 'to carry out **rj* ( y 
‘ role of home-makfnff • n '* * ; 

a suitable career. The *■* , f 
■ 1M1 ahows that there 

1 sent more thin a ft 

women, b-tow the '* 

with a minimum qu*" f 
< matriculation, who * T * m r a r 1 
‘ onlv as house-wives-* 
number will increase 
in the days ahead To efJ • f* 
women to participate *^. A 

grammes of rational 
ooporturlties for P ar *‘ , '~ 
merit will have to 
creased. Jr. **4.ii**- 
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have to [be drawn.* " wherever pos- 
f ‘ sible, "into • all •- types - of nation- 

* - building aitivities on an honorary 

basis 'as well. < • 
j (2) Side by side, opportunities for full* 
time 'employment will also have to 
be' expanded. As the age'of marri- * 
age • continues to rise, - full-time 
f employnient will have to be pro* 

' ' vided ■ for almost all young un- 

' married -Wotnen." It may * also be 
*' expected that, as in other countries, 

* once tKeir children reach a- school- 
going age, women will have a great 

J de&l of time on their hands* and will 

I' desire to spend it usefully by taking 

* up full-time employment. This need 
also' will have to be satisfactorily 

A met. Teaching, nursing and social 

' service 1 2 are well-recognised areas 

where women can have 1 a use- 
% ful role * to play. Opportunities 
i! for women will have to be largely 
P ’ * expanded In these fields and several — 

* new avenues,* covering (almost*’ all 

v the different walks of life will have 

0 to be opened out. 

* 658. Our recommendations regarding 
different aspects of women's education have 

/een given, in the appropriate context in 
.'his Report, along with those for the educa- 
tion of boys. 


Education or Scheduled Trices 


6-59. The Problem. It is necessary to pa v 
pedal attention to the education of child- 
ren from the backward classes which in- 
dude the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled 
'^Tribes, denotified communities and a few 
^.lomadic and semi-nomadic groups. 


(1) In so far as the Scheduled Castes 
are concerned, the problem has be* 
come a little easier because of the 
diminution in the rigour of untoueh< 
ability. For its early solution, 
however, we recommend that the 
existing programmes for the educa* - 
tton of the Scheduled Castes should * 

.. . continue and be expanded. 

(2) "With regard to the last category, 
it ir.av be stated that there are 
several nomadic and semi nmrad-e 
STOUD4 In the country whose educa- 
tional -needs have been hitherto neg- 
lected almost completely. It will 
rot be raw to provide educational 
facilities fer such groups. To the 
extent possib’e. such croups have 
to be assisted in developing mere 


i_ 

J t We*, 
fiertwi rft. 


, • settled ways of • living.- „ This calls 

* • for a degree of. fundamental re- 
organization in their economy and 
their way of life and,’ therefore, for 
close study of their problems with * 
a view, to evolving solutions which 
will meet their needs and secure 
their co-operation. While such a • 
process of change would only be 
carried out- over several years, 
efforts have to be made to provide 
marketing, credit, health and edu- 
cational facilities in a mobile form 
wherever there are sizeable noma- 
dic groups. Similar facilities are 

• required for communities which 
. migrate from their homes for seve- 
ral months in the year. 

(3) The problem of denotified com- 
munities Is small in magnitude, but 

* extremely difficult Patient work 
over years is needed. Provision of 
hostels where the children from 

'these 'communities can live and 
grow up in a proper atmosphere is 
probably the best solution in the 
long run. 

In this section, we shall deal mainly 
with the education of the Schedul- 
ed Tribes which, in our opinion, 
deserve special emphasis. 

6 60. Tribal people* generally live In forest 
areas which are difficult of access and where 
conditions of life can be very trying. Some 
of them live in small concentrations in the 
midst of a non-tribal pooulation: but the 
larger proportion of tribal people live in 
areas which are predominantly inhabited by 
the tribals themselves. Examples of these 
are groups of districts in Madhya Pradesh. 
Bihar. Orissa, the hill districts of Assam 
and other areas in the North-Eastern re- 
gion. 

6.61. The problem is comparatively 
simple in the former ca*e where the 
— tribals live in- ‘small pockets’ or thev are 
mixed up as it were wi»h the r e»t rf the 
„ population and. constitute. a smaller part 
In such cases, special attention will have 
to be paid to the needs of the tribals to en- 
sure that they receive a fair share of the 
benefits r. f educational development. But 
the situation becomes un ; oue]v 'challenging 
In the predominantly tribal areas beeauv- 
here is presented an ides] eppertunitv for 
an Integrated development to which we re- 
ferred earlier* In all these areas, three 
tasks stand out above all others. These are 


t wry tiarermfli Tt>»» tr-a»r m-re e i ef rr+rr~t-S tr*f r*r*f*» V. e , 

Isi* iSocMalw ■ CK-sr.w jCsrw, *, C * 

* fcet rhttitrJj mmd c£ Ok eri. 
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firstly, development of communications; 
secondly, transformation of the present 
system of shifting cultivation Into a develop- 
ing agricultural economy, including care of 
forests, Improved systems of shifting culti- 
vation, settled cultivation and pasture; and 
thirdly, development of a system of educa- 
tion related to the scheme of economic and 
social development and responsive to the 
cultural and economic needs of the people. 


G.G2. The problems of education among 
the tribals have received n good deal of 
attention in recent years. They were exa- 
mined in detail by the Commission on 
Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes 
under the chairmanship of Shrl U.N. Dhebar. 
They were also discussed in two seminars 
organized by the Planning Commission in 
New Delhi and by the NCERT at Udaipur. 
We broadly agree with their recommenda- 
tions. 


GG3. Present Position. The latest 
able statistics for the education of the 
dulfd Tribes are for 19GG-6 1 and have 
summarised In Table 6.8.' The prir 
object of the table is to compare the 
cation of the Scheduled Tribes with ti 
the general population of the State, 
instance, If the proportion of the Sch« 
Tribes population in Madhya Prades^ 
20.6 per cent, and if their educational 
gross were the same as that of the gc 
population, we should expect that the 
ccntage of enrolment would also be 
same. But this Is never the case. In s 
cases primary- education in As* 

the enrolment of tribal children is gre 
than that of the general population, s- 
Ing thereby that the tribals are a 1 httJes 
educationally advanced . than - the a« 
citizen. ,On the other hand, the pen** 
of their enrolment. is very much 
most areas and show’s the extent 01 
educational backwardness. . 


TABLE 6.8. EDUCATION AMONG THE SCHEDULED TRIBES (i9«0 


Percentage 
, of Scheduled ■ 
.Tribes 
’population 
'to total 
population 
of the State ' 


Percentage of enrolment of Scheduled Tribes to toea l enrolment 

Lower Higher. Secondary Higher Vo ? n "°ff 
primary primary education 

• 1 -|ional edo* 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam . 

Bihar . .. 

Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala . \ . r 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras - . ' 
Maharashtra t 
Mysore - . ", 

Orissa . 

Punjab . 
Rajasthan., . 
Uttat Pradesh ' 
West Bengal . ' 


.. ? 2-3 



Source. Ministry of Education Form A. Data for Orissa were not available. Population of Scheduled Tribe* B 

and Kashmir and Uttar Pradesh was negligible. r - - ~ . 

■ ■■ — ■■ ■ — ^.ihale^ W'v 

’ It will be seen from the above table that 
the education of tribals is relatively better 
developed at the lower primary stage only 
in some States e.g.; Assam, Gujarat 'or 
Maharashtra. Even at this stage, the posi- 
tion is far from happy In States like Madhya 
Pradesh , or r Rajasthan.' There is a sudden 
drop in enrolments after the lower primary 
stage in all parts of the country. This shows 


that the wastage among the tribals j 

greater than in the - population 

The principal weakness in tribal yjfctr 
is really in the age-group 1W' “j u ^t:c3 
primary and lower • secondary , jpJ 
where the programme of schola 
other assistance is not adequately 
ed.' This is where talent is eithe ' ^ 

ed or remains underdeveloped « ^ 


, t Thi« dott not ffitan thu «H tribe* tre cquitly »dvanced. Even in Antm, there «re extremely backirttJ 
. htikir* *f*J educ3!K*LiIly mdvmced tribe* like the AI120J.' . ; - ( . , 
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^pinion, it is this area to which ' greater 
'Attention will have to be paid in the luture. 
,“Vheie is a slight improvement of enrolments 

* .a ‘higher education because of the central 

-programme of scholarships. Vocational 
^•'ducation is obviously more popular with 
■S^Tie tribal students everywhere.- The tribals 
rrT.ave'a natural aptitude for such practical 
*» Programmes and these deserve every en- 
iif 'puragement. ’ ’ ■“ * ’ i • ■ ■ - 

cn 1 ' , - 1 , i 

6.64. Primary Education.. Intensive efforts 
j-S^ill have to be made among the tribal 

* sd-eople to provide five years elective cdu- 
.ji&i tion for all children by 1975-76. This will 
jj-jteed an intensive programme of parental 
if5 ^*iucation. Special encouragement should be 
:£5 iven to the education of girls and this will 
t*L)lot be difficult because women have a good 
•T^aWS in tribal life. The teachers should be 
‘j'^iyariably conversant with the tribal Jan- 
/'Ijuages. The medium of education in the 

ret two years of the school should be the 
i^Oibal language and books should be spe- 
ally prepared in these languages (using 
tS^ie script of the regional language) for use 
Ji this stage. During this period, the 
lildren should be given oral instruction in 
regional language and their familiarity 
command over it should be improved. 
fiJ* iy the third year, the regional language 
& lould be the medium of education. There 
l ill be no difficulty in. this because the 
lildren will already have learnt the 
^•^iript and been familiar with the language.* 

M 6.65. It Is necessary to Improve the pro- 
lSion of educational facilities which arc 
:ten very meagre. In very sparsely popu- 
.ted areas. Ashram Schools will have to be 
itablisbed m large numbers. To attract 
uldrcn to schools and to hold them, the 
Jl orking ana programmes of the schools 
Ji iould be made to harmonize with the en- 
ironment Vacations and holidays should 
ji imcidc with agricultural and forest oper- 
.ions and social festivities. The school 
, ours should be fixed to suit the weak the 
J/itldren arc required to do for their 
^OS^imilies. These measures are needed for 
M rural population as a whole. But they 
>')•« of special significance for tribal edu- 
•''tl^Atlon. Moreover, the introduction of 
® flr Jyork-cxpericnee and an emphasis on art 
ration would attract the tnbal children 

* ijrfA would the teaching of folk songs, stories 

. riddles which are so popular with the 

W’jjjfyibals. Tnbal games and archery as well 
wlVJl* tribal music and dances should' be latro- 
\<t as extra-<umcular actsvsUes. 

m/. , 


' 6,66. Secondary Education, Far . greater 
attention will have to be paid, as stated 
earlier, to the development of higher pri- 
mary and secondary education among the 
’tribals. For this a programme of hostels 
’ is' very essential. -Brighter children should 
be picked up at the lower primary stage 
and admitted to hostels. Careful arrange- 
ments should also be made -for giving per- 
sonal guidance and some extra tuition to 
these' children so that they will be able to 
perform better in comparison with the non- 
tribal students. - The additional expenditure 
on such extra tuition will be small; but it 
will greatly enhance the effectiveness of the 
large expenditure on hostels which we in- 
cur at present. The scheme of Ashram 
Schools is very good from this point of 
view. It should be developed as largely as 
possible. 

6.67. Tribal children find difficulties in 
getting admission to good higher primary 
or secondary schools. The Education De- 
partments would have to make special 
efforts to secure such admission and, if 
necessary, offer some Inducements to the 
schools for this purpose. Where admission 
to such schools requires a better preparation 
on the part of the students, special measures 
should oe taken to provide this coaching to 
tribal students and to bring them up to the 
requiied standard. As stated earlier, tri- 
bals are fond of vocational courses. 
Special efforts should, therefore, be made 
to place them in good vocational schools, 
the junior technical schools, the industrial 
training Institutes, polytechnics, etc. 
Special vocational schools should also be 
organized for the grown-up children who 
leave school at the end of the lower pri- 
mary stage. 

663. Higher Education. It is necessary 
to streamline the administration of the 
scholarships programme instituted by the 
Government of India. In this context, we 
make the following recommendations: 

(1) The administration of scholarships 
and other aids need* to be decen- 
tralized a great deal. Heads of 
institutions should be authorized to 
grant scholarships, along with ad- 
mission. on their own authority. 
For this purpose, the necessary 
amount should be placed at their 
disposal well in advance cl the 
academic year. This could be dene 
on the basis of the previous yrarit 
expenditure with a margin for in- 
crease. 
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(2) The scope of the programme 
should be expanded io include, not 
only the provision of funds but also 
the provision of such - additional 
coaching facilities as may bo re 
qulrcd . watching of progress, pjan- 
. ming ahead of carccis and ensuring 
, . iplaccmcnt 'in appropriate Jnstltu- 

/ tions, or in other words to provide 
lor a personal follow-up. The staff 
necessary for this -purpose should 
be made available. ; 

- (3) The scope 'of* scholarships should 
cover all courses available to secon- 
dary school leavers; and special 
preference should be given to voca- 
tional and technical courses, includ- 
ing those at industrial training 
institutes. * ■ 

6.69. General. The basic issue in the 
development of tribal life and education is 
. the provision of leadership of the right type. 
'For the next few,, ’years at -any rate, tnls 
leadership will have to come from the non- 
tribal people— Widals and ,non-;Ofllcials— 
but the, ultimate solution’. of the .. problem 
requires the’ development of a proper leader- 
ship among ' the V tribals *> themselves. ’ Our 
attempt in . this field should, , therefore, be 

, directed Uo both'. these' objectives: 1 ’ 

6.70. * There ; are not many*rion-tribal per- 
sons •'who want to live and work ‘among the 

tribals. < But a- few' individuals and institu- 
tions are'devoted to this ’cause. ' They should 
be encouraged and provided 1 with necessary 
' funds ' so 1 that they coiild -recruit- and train 
batches of young persons who would be wil- 
ling to * adopt L the ‘service; of ’ the tribals as 
their mission in*- lif e.' r - Among' the ’officials, 
the main difficulty is that of ' continuous 
transfers. JNo officer: remains ."long enough 
in the tribal 1 areas to understand -.their prob- 
lems and to be able to identify himself with 
- the ’tribal interests. ; Many of -them are not 
even aware of the tribal language. In seve- 
; ral tribal areas, we found a lack of rapport 
' between the officials and ,the tribal people 
. which probably was a major , reason for the 
inadequate implementation of develop- 
mental schemes. -To overcome this diffi- 
culty, it is necessary to have sub-cadres 
amongst .officers in all departments. The 
■ persons in these sub-cadres will be selected 
for their competence and aptitude for work 
■ among ‘the tribals. Once an officer Is rec- 
• ruited to this cadre, his work should be 
, - watched for an year or two in the first inst- 
Chapter III. 


nnce and if 11 Is found satiifa 
should be retained in it for a pe 
• to lb years at least and posted to 
the tnbals. There should be Jpe 
anccs or privileges to go with t 
which should make it attractive t 
the better type of officere to co 
admission to it. Such special c; 
very necessary for teachers. -We 
cussed thfs pro 6/cm elsewhere. 1 

C.71. To develop leadership a: 
tribal people themselves, some tn 
approaches arc necessary. -It Is o' 
that young tribals- who have 
secondary or higher education shoe 
of their areas In search of employs 
work among the tribal areas won. 
fore, 'have to be done, -for some 
come/ by -tribals who have 
rativcly -less formal education 
identification with their people »■ 
deeper and greater. "It I s . cec f? s !p 
up such young persons/ give them 
through specially organized con^" 
them as our workers for-tnMJ 
doing so, several of the fonw 
' recruitment will have to be set 
probably this te the only way » 
tangible progress can be made in 
-''diate future - 

. a 6.72.:Different. tribal people l m *1 
.'■stages: of economic '.anA.cuhuro, 

iment- There is much difference 

. they : have i attained : and dn tne- 
they employ. Therefore, m P , { 
1 tribal - areas, • each group - , , QSt 

•‘which it lives, should beetudiedc* 
'-■appropriate patterns of develop 
u out-in close cooperation Witfl- r J( 
’ 3 "is in terms of such a '-design ot r • . 
■' that ‘educational ■ programme j 
' -and priorities should be P r0 Ffr ere jjt 
form -approach as 'between ““jci 
-areas, -applied -in a -mechanical 
not -secure the purpose in vie • 

. 6.73. To be. able' to do IjfJJJiJjti 
'.and problems of tribal educau^jji, 
portant '.that the .Ministry Jj* * pf f 

‘the Centre and.the Departmn 53 t 
-. tion in those States which n y_ u ippei 
■ . bal populations, should he 
. special sections or units whose ^ » 
be to study the needs of 
and assist in developing 
/.terns best calculated to PJW® y&K 
. ; tare and - development. - The 
..units should work in 
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other Ministries or Departments in- 
'*ved in the programme. Aspects of tribal 
Vacation which might call for special 
' jntion will vary from area to area, and 
pains should be spared in understanding 
problems which arise in different con- 
•;ts. 


(#.74. There is a very great dearth of sta- 
tical information regarding the spread of 
Vacation among the tribal people. It is 
pessary to collect this data ana, wc wel- 
, f ie the Introduction of the new forms 
signed for this purpose by the Ministry 
' ' 'Education. In addition, it is necessary to 
ry out special investigations regarding 


impoitont aspects of the spread of educa- 
tion amongst the tribals ana their effects. A 
contnous programme of research and eva- 
luation has to be developed for this purpose. 
Although the tribal research institutes have 
a special role to play in this, it would be 
dcs.rable to involve the universities also. 
We recommend that the UGC should set 
aside a fund for such research to be con- 
ducted through selected universities and 
spedal institutions. 

6.75. The education of the backward 
classes in general and of the tribal people 
in particular is a major programme of equal- 
ization and of social and national integra- 
tion. No expenditure is too gieat for the 
purpose. 





PART TWO 


EDUCATION AT DIFFERENT STAGES 

In this part of our Report, we examine 
•he special problems relating to the diffeT- 
;nt stages and sectors of education. 

I. Chapters VII-X. These four chapters 
leal with problems of school education 
Chapter V2I deals with all problems of 
pre-primary education and problems 
of expansion at the primary and 
secondary stages. 

Chapter VIII deals with school curri- 
culum from Class I to Class XII and 
covers all sub-stages— lower and 
higher primary and lower and 
higher secondary. 

Chapter IX deals with teaching me- 
thods, textbooks, teachers* guides 
and other teaching and learning 
materials, class-size, provision of 
physical facilities (especially build- 
ings), guidance and counselling and 
evaluation. 

Chapter X deals with problems of ad- 
ministration and supervision. These 
include, amongst others, the crea- 
tion of a common school system of 
public education, reorganization o! 
the State Education Department at 
the district level, the State Insti- 
tutes of Education, the State 
Evaluation Organizations, the State 
Boards of School Education, 
national standards and the role of 
the Centre In Improving school 
education. 

II. Chapters XI-XUI. These three chap- 
rs deal with problems of university edu- 
tion, both quantitative and qualitative. 

Chapter XI deals with improvement of 
higher education. It covers such 
topics as the objectives of univer- 
sity education, the scheme of major 
universities, methods of teaching 
and evaluation, medium of educa- 
tion and student services (including 
student discipline). 

Chapter XII deals with problems of 
expansion. It covers such topics as 
anticipated enrolments at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
stages during the next two decades, 
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planning and location of colleges, 
the establishment of new univer- 
sities, reorganization of courses for 
the first and second degrees, area 
studies, development of social 
sciences, education of women and 
educational research. 

Chapter XIII deals with problems of 
university government. Amongst 
others, it discusses the problems of 
university autonomy, grants-fn-aid 
to universities and private colleges, 
appointment of vice-chancellors, 
university legislation, affiliated col- 
leges, and reorganization of the 

III. Chapters XIV-XVL These three 
chapters deal with problems of agricultu- 
ral and technical education and the deve- 
lopment of scientific research. 

Chapter XIV deals with development 
of education for agriculture and 
covers such topics as agricultural 
universities, agricultural polytech- 
nics, development of agricultural 
education at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate stages, and agricultu- 
ral extension. 

Chapter XV deals with problems of 
vocational, technical and engineer- 
ing educatiQn. Amongst others, it 
deals with the training of semi- 
skilled and skilled workers and 
technicians through the develop- 
ment of vocational, technical and 
engineering education at the school 
stage, the education of engineers 
(undergraduate and postgraduate 
stages) and the reorganization of 
of the administration of technical 
education. 

Chapter XVI deals with science edu- 
cation with special reference to 
the university stage and the de- 
velopment of scientific research. 

IV. Chapter XV II. This deals with prob- 
lems of adult education, including liquida- 
tion of Illiteracy, provision of facilities for 
part-time and correspondence education, 
development of libraries, and the organiza- 
tion of university extension. 




■ 1 ' ' CHAPTER VII " “■ * * , . . " 

SCHOOL EDUCATION-. PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION 


I. An Integrated Approach to School Educa- 
tion.' (1). ... a 1 ’ - • 

” f ’ II.’ Pre-primary Education. (3) Objectives; (1) 
Improvement of pre-primary education; (5) Re- 
'cent developments In pre-primary education; (6) 
Recommendations.. . _ 

, IH. Primary Education: Fulfilment of the Cons- 
tutionat Directive. . .(8) Targets; (12) ^The pro- 
grammes;, (13) i Universal provision of school faci- 
lities; (15) Universal enrolment of pupils; (Ifl) 
Enrolment in Class I; (18) Enrolment In Class V; 
09) Universal retention of pupils; (20) Stagna- 
tion; - (21) Wastage; (21) Stagnation and wastage 
in Class I; (26) Stagnation and wastage In other 
Classes; (27) Economic causes; (28) Literacy class- 
,ea;,(33> Part-time education at the Wgter primary 


stage; (33) Educational and social ‘causes; ’ (34) 
General observations. ' ' *j 

.IV. Enrolments at the primary Stage. (36) Tar- 
gets;, (38) Education of girls; (39) Education ol 
tribais; (40) Special assistance . to underdevelop- 
ed areas; (42) Enrichment of the curricula and 
improvement of quality. 

V. Expansion of Secondary Education (Classes 

VIIl-XII). (43) General principles; (44) Enrolment 
In secondary education; (47) Vocational education; 
'(49 Central'grants'for development of vocational 
education at the school stage; (50) Part-time edu- 
cation; (52) Education of girls. i 

VI. Planning, the Location of Schools. (56) Pri- 
mary schools; (60) Secondary schools; (62) Voca- 
tional schools. , 


An Integrated Approach to School 
' • Education 

- 7.01. We have divided the entire period 
ot formal . education . into two main 
i stages— school and higher — and we have «o 
far treated school education as one continu- 
ous unit. Some explanation for this pro- 
cedure is necessary. The traditional prac- 
tice lias been to divide the period of school 
.education into three stages — pre-primary, 
primary and secondary — and to discuss the 
problems ot each separately. This Is based 
• on several considerations.’ In the first place, 
the three stages of education are regarded 
. as corresponding to the three stages in the 
development of a child— infancy, childhood 
and adolescence. Again, from the social 

K int of view, primary education has long 
en considered as education meant for the 
. masses and secondary education for Ibe se- 
’ iect few. In our own country, distinctions 
have been made sometimes even on cultural 
grounds — primary education was defined as 
education through the modem Indian lan- 


guages while secondary education was re- 
garded as education in English. In recent 
years, however, these distinctions are either 
becoming blurred or have vanished alto- 
gether. For instance, it is increasingly rea- 
lised that the dividing lines between pre- 
primary and primary or primary and secon- 
dary are arbitrary and variable. Similarly, 
the traditional view that primary' education 
should provide undifferentiated general edu- 
cation while secondary education should be 
diversified to meet the varying aptitudes, 
interests and abilities of children is no long- 
er universally held; and in some countries, 
such as the USSR, the entire course ei 
school education — primary and secondary — 
has been designed on one set of principles. 
With the phenomenal expansion of second- 
ly education in India, the social distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary edu- 
cation as meeting respectively the needs of 
the masses and the classes has already 
ceased to be valid; and so has the justifi- 
cation for classifying primary as Vernacu- 
lar* education and secondary os 'English’ 
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guages while secondary education was re- 
garded as education in English, In recent 
years, however, these distinctions are either 
becoming blurred or have vanished alto- 
gether. For instance, it is increasingly rea- 
lised that the dividing lines between pre- 
primary and primary or primary and secon- 
dary are arbitrary and variable. Similarly, 
the traditional view that primary education 
should provide undifferentiated general edu- 
cation while secondary education should be 
diversified to meet the varying aptitudes 
interests and abilities of children Is no long- 
er universally held; and In some countries 
such as the USSR, the entire course of 
school education— primary and secondary— 
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V. ith the phenomenal expansion of second- 
ary education in India, the social distinc- 
tion between - primary and secondary edu- 
ction as meeting respectively the needs of 
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An Integrated Approach to School 
, ' ■ Education 

•' 701. We have divided the entire period 
ot formal , education ‘ into two main 
Hages—school and higher — and we have 60 
far treated school education as one continu- 
ous unit. Some explanation for this pro- 
cedure is necessary. The traditional prac- 
tice has been to divide the period of school 
education into three stages — pre-primary, 
primary and secondary — and to discuss the 
problems of each separately. This is based 
?? se y cra ^ considerations. In the first place, 
tne three stages of education are regarded 
*s corresponding to the three stages in the 
development of a child— infancy, childhood 
®na adolescence. Again, from the social 
Poult 0 f view, primary education has long 
oeen considered as education meant for the 
masses and secondary education for the se- 
icct few. In our own country, distinctions 
oave been made sometimes even on cultural 
grounds primary education was defined as 
education through the modem Indian lan- 


guages while secondary education was re- 
garded as education in English. In recent 
£™£°' V t.T er ' ^ ese ^Unctions are either 
becoming blurred or have vanished alto- 
gether. For Instance, it Is Increasingly rea- 
lised that the dividing lines between pre- 
primary and primary or primary and secon- 
dary are arbitrary and variable. Similarly 
the traditional view that primary education 
Should provide undifferentiated general edu- 
cation while secondary education should be 
diversified In moot ..... > 
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mart Education: Fulfilment of the 
Constitutional Directive 

03. Targets. We shall now proceed to 
•um another highly significant pro- 
mme of educational reconstruction. 
iely. the fulfilment of the directive 
idole contained In Article IS of the 
istftutlon. that the State should strive 
provide free end compulsory education 
all children up to the ace of 14 years 
s was to have been achieved bv 19C0 
In view of the Immense difficulties In- 
fed such as lack of adequate resources, 
nendous increase In population, resist- 
os to the education of girls, large num- 
i of children of the backward classes, 
eral poverty of the people and the H1I- 
icv and apathy of parents. It was rot 
slble to make adequate progress In 
nary education, and the Constitutional 
ecttve has remained unfulfilled. There 
. therefore, been an Insistent demand 
t Oovrmmrnt should fix an early dead- 
■ for its fulfilment and prepare # con- 
e programme of action for the purpose 
ate In sympathy with this demand and 
believe that the provision of free and 
rersal education for every child Is an 
rational objective of thr' highest prio- 
. not only on grounds of social Just lee 
I democracy, but also for raising the 
ipetenee of the average worker and for 
•easing national prodnrtlvttv In view 
"ever, of the magnitude of the problem, 
uneven development of primary rdu- 
en In the different parts of the country* 
the large financial resources needed 
the programme, we think that the bert 
tegy fey fulfilling the Constitutional 
ectlve would be as follow 

(1) Earh State, and even each d.itrirt. 
should prepare a persprotUe plan 
for the drveloprorrt «\f primary 
education taking Into aeeov-t iSr 
Stage rf drve'.m-— te-t a’mady 
reached and the local irot !i-n« 
and problems The cbler-.'ve c? 
the plan should tw to f_'f.t tV 
Const‘tultonal lYroe—ve- n rs-lr 
a* possible: 

f*d Earh Ft**e *n* d s’r'ct sb->. 1i 
be tv'yel b r' iVj* »• 
the beat p*ro !t car. »n* t v * pro 
Fro tn m aro* s.h-v.1 * ‘.e almi-e* 

t* br bfld Up for y»»: t* 

*ll*ie»*tn!»s *p* 
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(3) While the Constitutional Directive 
will be fulfilled in some places 
such as urban areas or advanrod 
States as early as In 1 975-7 G, all the 
areas In the country should be able 
to provide five years of good and 
effect I vc education to oil the child- 
ren by 1975-76 and seven years of 
such education by 1935-CG 

7.09. The targets proposed above may 
appear to be rather modest, nut a closer 
examination will show that they are really 
formidable, and that the nation will haw 
to strive Us utmost to realise them For 
instance, they Involve o large Increase in 
enrolments at this level— from 50 million 
in I9C5-6G tn 125 million In 1JT.5-M. The 
enrolment at the Imver primary stage or 
! n wv *' lM from 57 million 

In 19fi5^> to ,2 million In 1P75-7G and 70 
million in 1975-f.G and thus be doubled in a 
period of abmit 20 rears At the higher 
primary stare cr In Claesm V-VIJ. the en- 
rohnimt will Increase from 13 million In 
19^-TO to 3? millien In 1975-7G and 41 mil- 
lion In I'ttfi-T'i. which 1« an Increase cf ileut 
four time* In the tame period. 

7 10 nut we would like to emphasise, 
not the frwrrase H enrolment. but two 
ether mere a'ml'icart mi dir.cult aspects 
of these proposals The fi.mt Is the rwdjr. 
tlon of wastage *nj stagnation. At rroro-t. 
out rf every ifri children who rrUr CUss 
I. cr.’y aloj. half romrlete Cass IV and 
ro.Ir 31 y-mpUtc Csss VI!. The „«ee« ef 
rtarnj.j^n 1* catrr— Urge, particularly 
in CUst I *> e shs’l have j-% rmt'fy th‘s 
po-'t n an! e-r-e that cverr rhllj whn 
er-tfrs Class I u II pro -nr as r*rvU'*y from 
rear to yor ml rr »'h C.m V an* t s ( , 
net lem than f*» pro re-, ms-h cSan VJt 
bee-on* r, tr r— .*»* e— phirire eus* •j J* j» 
generally sgroe-d that the rUroiir* «■» 
ra*. «n g.vm tn t’.e p-f.srr prbrfs {* t ..„ 
Wisfa-nmr and th»! ft t-ptrtS ! "!r \+. 
rend I !imor and w-ne elrro-uw > n~w- 
3<n*r» tn a few aeade— 1e y— v^e t ■-*** ,« «« 

>1 Put ! 


—• Ufie t » lf . ts-y— I 

•>f t*e T* 1* '.rod st «*« 

^ WT'.fOt j* J-VT-S 

O !•*•* then- pro- 




’ p '*1 




its- *r • 


nrrrm or tits rnvcmov co\Wfwo?i 
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docs not conflict with the CfliMtltutlona! 
Directive of providing education to nil 
children till they reach the nge of 14 yc»T; 
For various rr»?om, n large number of 
children reach the age of 14 even before 
they come to the end of Claw VII. There 
I* also no problem about those children 
who will complete Claw VII earlier but 
proceed to pecnndnry education. Thl« leaves 
only those children (estimated to b* about 
10 per cent of the ape croup) who arc not 
vet 14 nt the end of Class VII and who 
wish to enter working life ns earlv ns 
possible. We consider that the needs of 
these children will be letter served, not by 
lengthening the primary course by one 
year, but by the provision of short voca- 
tional courses of their choice. Such pro- 
vision has been included In our estimates. 

7.12. The Programmes. We have now to 

consider certain nractical measures for the 
implementation of this nrogramme of pro- 
viding good general education of seven 
years’ duration to even' child. A careful 
study of the development of compulsory 
primarv education in the advanced coun- 
tries of the world shows that this pro- 
g-nmme is divided into three stnges requir- 
ing: . • • 

t, —the provision of a school within easy 
distance from the home of even’ 

-• r - child; 

' —the enrolment of every, child of the 
" ; prescribed 7 age into. Class I of a 

; " •’ school '.through , propaganda. . per- 

'suasion and even penal action, if 
*'-■ • '.necessary; and , " , 

? V— the retention of every enrolled child 
. '.in pchbol till he reaches the pres- 
[ r , cribed .age ,op completes the pres- 
j i ; cribed course. .. _ 

These are the three - stages of universal 
provision, r ■ universal - enrolment, and uni- 
versal retention.- They are not mutually 
exclusive and generally overlap and Pun 
Into one another. ' Moreover, • they presume 
the simultaneous 'implementation of a pro- 
gramme of qualitative improvement of edu- 
cation, -because/' universal enrolment *or 
retention depends 'very largely 'on the at- 
tracting -and -holding r power of the schools. 
The progress of universal education in- 
India can also be expected to follow -this 
broad general pattern. 

7.13. .Universal -Provision of School- Faci- 
lities. The objective of universal provision 
of school facilities at. the lower primary 
stage has almost been reached at the end 
of the third plan. In almost all ’ States,' 
villages with a population of 300 or over 


fire provided with schools and, in sever 
areas, even smaller village* have be' 
given th* facility. At the higher cr.rj: 
stage, however, tho position is still far few 
satisfactory. Taking the country as 
whole, there arc about 73.000 such schoi 
or about one higher primary school t 
about f.vc lower primary schools, a 
against a desirable target of on? to thr« 
The situation varies greatly from State t 
State: while the target has already bee 
reached in some States, the ratio cf kighe 
primary schools to lower primary schocj 
Is one to ten in several others 


7.14 The problems connected with Pos- 
ing and location of all schools — pri saJJ« 
secondary and vocational — will be d^vp- 
c-d in a later section of this chapter. Brief:?, 
it may be said that steps will have to be 
taken to bring a primarv school witus 
easy reach of every child. Lower prioMJ 
schools including single-teacher- seta-* 
which are attended by younger eh0*«* 
will have to be set up within about 
from the home of every child. A h-V£ 
primary school needs at least tan* 
teachers and cannot therefore be ret 
financial grounds in every small villas- 
Such schools have to be shared by 
of small villages • which, taken 
can provide a reasonable atteod ^ 
Moreover, as they are attended by «*“? 
children, it is possible to plan them in 
a wav that every child will have * 
school within one to three miles of h» 
dence. The first educational silrvey 
helped greatly ’in the 'planning of • 

schools. It is now -being- revised: . an£ Vjji • 
hope that the results of the revision "*■ . 
take this planning a step further. 

7.15. Universal' Enrolment of 
programme of increasing enrolment s-. 
be organized side by side with atternp 
provide primary schools in the rem 
parts of the country. Obviously, 
two main points at .which fresh e ™~rLv 
are made at this stage — Class I and w . ^ 
The problems that arise at .each or £ 
points are . very different' and ^bave 
examined separately.. , f -> 

7.1B. Enrolment in Class I. The ^ 
lem of enrolment in Class I ftvhicn 
be- called the .initial cohort of the' 
tional system) is of, great s*gnincan«-\ { 
all progressive countries, this * n ’, e h 
is homogeneous and consists mosUy oi ^ 
dren of the prescribed age tfor aami . 

In .India, on the other hand, the )reir 
cohort in Class I has always been ex ' 
ly. heterogeneous and its heterofiefl... t 
being reduced only slowly. Thts-w* . 
clear from Table 7.1. 
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, TABLE 7*1.. AGE-COMPOSITION OP THE INITIAL COHORT IN INDIA (ENROLMENT IN CLASS I) 


1911-12 


‘ I950-JI 


1961-62 


•I'.iTO Sl.llin , il ! 

No. of 

•A w 

No. of 

*/.to 

No. of 


(in years) ‘ 

t , r i< j . . y l ■ 1 

children 

total 

•children 

total 

children 

total 

il J1 Below i j ■ I< v*. * . '■ . 

125.583 

4-6 

98,971 

i’4 

162,352 

10 

1 5—6 **^. •' • ^ , 

559,173 

20 6 

L38°,i37 

19-9 

2,892,148 

18*4 

6—7 .... 5 

• 657.396 ' 

24*6 

2^228,860 

32*1 

4,993.1 »3 

31*7 

: i J — • . r. . • 

575,627 

21-2 

1,490,093 - 

21-5 

4.042,796 

23*7 

i'S— ! 9 U. , / . . , 

321,675 

Xi-8 

881,774 

IJ 7 

1,976,637 

12*3 

' io l " \ . .. 

200,330 

74 

453,713 ' ‘ 

6 5' 

941.953 

6 *o 

. . •. 'tio— n '{1:5 j 

1 17.7 12 

4'3 

245,143 

3 3 

4«4,768 

J - o 

•f JJ u-la 1 ; .J 

. . 69,886 

2*6 

107,293 

1-5 

180,992 

II 

- ^AbeveTu' 

79,669 

2*9 

62,379 _ 

09 

91,405 

c*6 

Total enrolment tn Cl-isi I . . 

2,7«7.«5i 

WO 

6,943,365 • 

100*0 

iJ,74«,iS4 - 

ioo-o 

Total estimated' population of children 
in the age-gtoup 6— 7 « 

6,639,382 


9,310,800 


12,384,000 ' 


3 crdentage of children in the age-group 







■ A-7 enrolled InClasal to total 
. estimated population in the age- 
group 6— j " j • ' " 


10*1 


23*9 

, 

40 3 

1 'Sjur'ct, Annual E jucatlonil Staciidcs publiahed by the Mxniuty of Education. 


In & good system, the children of the age 
6-7, the prescribed oge for admission, who 
are enrolled . in ; school, should form ihe 
bulk of the total enrolment in Class I and 
should be about 95 to 97 per cent of the 
total population of. children in the age- 
group. . In f.961-62, the total enrolment in 
Class I was i5.7 ' million while the total 
population of children of the age 6-7 was 
only 12.4 million. And yet only 5 million 
children of this age (or 40.3 per cent of the 
total population of the age) were enrolled 
.in Class I and formed only 31.7 per cent of 
( thc _ total enrolment in that class. The 
Situation has no doubt improved over the 
.past fifty years as the comparison of statis- 
tics 'for lyil-12 with those of 1961-62 will 
.show. But the rate of change has been 
.very slow because of the absence of a con- 
scious . and sustained effort to create a 
homogeneous cohort. 

7.17, In advanced countries, parents are 
required to pre-register at least one year 
in advance the names of children who are 
to be admitted to school for the first time 
and cnly those children arc enrolled in 
t-lass I who are within the prescribed are 


range. There is no system of pre-registration 
in India- A large number of parents, 
especially In rural areas, cannot even give 
the ages of their children correctly, and 
in many cases the teachers are required to 
guess them. Moreover, wnen enrolment 
dnves are organized, the general trend is 
to enrol children of all ages into Class I. 
This heterogeneous character of the enrol- 
ment creates difficult pedagogic problems 
In the class besides increasing stagnation 
and wastage. We, therefore, recommend 
as follows: 

(1) A system of pre-registratiua should 
be developed for all fresh admissions. The 
school teachers should tare an annual 
census of all the children whose age is less 
than the prescribed admission age b 7 one 
year and who would be seeking admission 
to the schools in the following year. Esc- 
’cept in some big cities where -the migra- 
tory population may be large, such census 
taking and pre-registration will be very 
useful and will not present any insuperable 
administrative problems. During the pre- 
registration year, an attempt aboard be 
made to provide children"# pJsy centres. 
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described earlier in paragraph 7.07 Ml. in., 
as many schools as possible, 

(2) Fresh enrolments to Class I should, 
a s far as possible, be restricted to children 
within the single year -prescribed for ad- 
mission. In the beginning, older children 
who have not yet been to school will have 
to be admitted to the class; but if intensive 
efforts are made every year to enrol all the 
children of the prescribed admission age, 
the number of over-age children seeding 
' entry into Class I will diminish year by 
year and will disappear almost completely 
in a period of about 5-10 years. 

7.18, Enrolment in Class V. At present, 
the rate of transfer of pupils from Class 
IV, which is the end of the lower primary 
stage, to Class V is about 85 per cent This 
transfer rate should be raised to 90 per 
cent by the end of the fourth plan and to 
100 per cent by the end of the hfth plan. It 
is necessary for this purpose to conduct 
surveys and investigations to find suitable 
measures to deal with the problem. From 
the evidence available at present, it 
appears that the drop-out at this stage is 
mainly due to such causes as the non- 
availability of a higher primary school hi 
the neighbourhood; inadequate facilities for 
free education; economic need for the child 
to work in or for the family (especially 
in the case of girls); and, reluctance of. 
parents to educate their daughters further 
or to send them to mixed higher primary 
schools. The establishment of higher pri- 
mary schools jn villages of a certain sue, as 
suggested earlier, and the provision of free 
primary education and also of part-time 
education at the higher primary stage 
will meet the first three of these difficulties. 

It will be possible to meet the last diffi- 
culty in some areas by opening separate 
schools for girls. In most cases, however, 
it can only be met by parental ' education 
and by persuading the parents to accept 
the inevitability ol mixed schools for boys 
and girls. 

7.19. Universal Retention ol Pupils. Hav- 
ing enrolled every child in a school, it Is 
essential to see that he progi esses regularly 
from year to year (ie., there is no stagna- 
tion) and that he does not leave the school 
till be completes the prescribed age or class 
there is no wastage). As is well 
known, the extern of wastage and stagna- 
tion m our system is very large- The evil 
was first highlighted about forty years ago 
by the Hartog Committee; and although 
the issue has been discussed almost conti- 
nuously alr.ee. very little effective *ct"-n 


has been taken do reduce ft. Precise stadia 
of the problem spread over a time-series 
not available. Hut Table 12, which gives 
the class-wise quinquennial enrolments 
since_ 1911-12, shows how persistent tie 
problem has been and what little progress 
has been made in reducing its extent. 

In a good system of school education, tie 
distribution of pupils "over the different 
classes should be fairly unif orm, but it J* 
not so in our country. It will be seen from 
Table 7.2 that: 

— the total enrolments in Class I 

- proportionately very large. This v 
partly because of the large stagna- 
tion in this class and partly betau# 
v about one-third to one-half « 
total wastage at the primary stag* 
occurs at the end of this class only. 

— as against 100 children enrolled J® 
Class I, there were only 20 k* CJa 
IV in 1911-12. In 1 MM7, thb Pj 
portion increased to 39. This m 
some. progress, though a 

In the post-irtdependence 
however, the position has not cw 
not improved but has detent £ , 
to some extent, because lo 
there were only 37 student! 

Class IV as against 100 in Cw 
The implication is obvious: 
pid expansion that has taken P . 
has led to a slight Increase In 
oge and stagnation; 

— as against 100 pupils in Class 1, •* 
were four pupils In Class V* . 
1911-12- This proportion *«*k# 
to 15 In 1946-47 and to 20 In 
There has been, therefore, * 1^. 
but steady progress In Wfijj 1 ^ 
mary education throvghou 
period. 

7.20. SluinatJon. In order to ]»« 

Idea of the extent of stagnation at 
mary stage, from class to class, the ^ y 
sion collected data regarding enrol® " /,* 
Classes 1-V11I In 29 districts cut of* »** u i 
each class, information was $ ath **£, r c f t* 
points: total enrolment and niuoxn , ^ 
pea ter*, classified according to pa 

riod they had spent In the Clast 
information, the average period sf*j- , p 
pupils in the class was wlculaVra * ^ 
excess over one year— which U iw ^#,4 
period — was described as the 'rty U 
index’ for the class In that year. jr 
gives the stagnation indices 
boys and girls tor each cti« 1° *•* 

States studied. 
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primary .stage— about 56 per 
*■ and 62 per cent for girls, 
lirds of this wastage occurs in 
r cover, it has remained fairly 

— ■ * .he case of boys while showing 

. T jrovement in the case of girls. 

" net primary stage, wastage is 

' ~~ ~~ -about 24 per cent for boys and 
__ for girls; and what is more lm- 

^ is decreasing consistently, al- 

a slow rate. 

a foregoing discussion shows that 
* important programme to be im- 

i at the primary stage during the 

years is to improve the quality of 
y n and to reduce stagnation and 
to the minimum. In fact, the task 
ersal education begins when child- 
enrolled in Class I. It is completed 
^ - hen they are successfully retained 

y complete Class VII In this over- 
igramme, the reduction of wastage 
' mgnation in Class I is obviously the 
important element. 

1. Stagnation and Wastage In Class I. 
large stagnation and wastage in Class 1 
ic to a variety of causes which include ; 

— the heterogeneity of the age- 

composition of students to which a 
reference has already been made; 

— the practice, which obtains in seve- 

ral States, of making fresh admis- 
sions throughout the year, instead 
of in the first month or so of the 
school year; 

— irregularity of attendance; 

— lack of educational equipment in 

the school as well as with the child- 
ren; 

— over-crowded classes; 

— unsuitable curricula; 

~ : Inability of the teachers to use i 
, . playway techniques which can 

assist in Initiating the children 
pleasantlv to school life; 

— poOr teaching of beginning reading; 

— inadequately prepared teachers; and 

— a wrong system of examinations. 

7.25. The remedy for some of these de- - 

fects is self-evident; and most of them 
could be eliminated through the develop- 
ment or qualitative programmes which err 
being discussed separately. In this connec- 
tion. however, we would like to emphasize 
i the following programmes: 

(11 The examination at the end of 
Gass I should lv abolished and the 
■CwjtI. Au ft— i Jy-s, Vet i. Vo. j. Mcn-ry cf 
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It will b< r«n from the preceding table 
that ~ 

— stagnation is highest in Class I; 

— it is reduced considerably in Class 11 

and then remains fairly constant In 
Classes UI and IV; 


i amcrff ' 

is greater than among bo? 1, ^ 
— the extent of stagnation F 

elderable variations iron* 

area - , vr 

21. Wastage. Jtccent and 

astape are * M 'V f.i* 


scale studies in wastage are 
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-•Staler— torf oi !"» — the^- 


studies m wastage are ni< 
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, first two • classes (and- wherever 
possible, even the first three, or 
. tour) should be regarded as one 
teaching unit, within which each 
' child can progress according to his 
: own pace. 

(2) The introduction, as recommended 
earlier, of a year of pre-school edu- 

'• •' cation of an economical type. 

(3) The adoption of play-way techniques 

in Class I for introducing the child 
to school life in a pleasant way. 
For this purpose, methods of ins- 
truction in Clas3 I should be pat- 
' terned in the light of the techni- 
‘‘ i ques utilised at the pre-primary 
stage and the teachers m cfcaTge of 
' ’ tills class should be trained or 
' • oriented accordingly. 

7.26. Stagnation and Wastage in 1 other 
lasses. The extent of stagnation and 
wastage in other classes of the primary 
tage is comparatively small. Its causes 
lay be broadly divided into three catego- 
ies— economic, educational and social. A 
loser analysis of these causes will also 
how the remedies. 

7.27. Economic Causes. The few studies 
(inducted on the subject have shown that 
bout 65 per cent of the wastage is due to 
loverty, A child is willingly sent to school 
letween the ages of 6 and 9 because ai this 
tage he is more a nuisance at home than a 
»elp. After the age of 9 or 10, the child 
lecomes an economic asset because he can 
work, at home or earn something , outside. 
i'h' s is especially true ol girls who' have to 
issist the over-worked mother at home. The 
child is, therefore, withdrawn from the 
school and .thus becomes a ’wastage’ case, 
rhe long-term solution to this. problem can 
inly, come through • general economic 
improvement. , But in the immediate situa- 
tion, the only way to overcome this diffi- 
culty is to provide part-time education so 
that children can work as .well as learn. , 

7.28. Literacy Classes. From this point 
of view, we suggest two programmes. The 
object of the first is to prevent additions to 
the ranks -of illiterates: • At present, -such 
additions are being continuously made on' a 
large scale for several reasons. - A propor- 
tion of .children do not get - enrolled in 
-'Even among- those who are en- 
rolled, a large number drop out before com- 
pleting Class IV or V and attaining perme- 
ant functional literacy; and- some even 
repose into illiteracy -a little later. To pre- 
vent such additions and to help in reducing 
u literacy, we recommend that all children 
in the age-group 11-14. who are not attend- 
<1 Eds 21. 


jng scbopls ; and who -have not completed 
the primary stage of education and become 
functionally literate, should be required to 
attend ‘literacy classes’ for a period of one 
year at least. 

7.29. Experiments conducted by some 
institutions in the country have shown that 
if we begin with grown-up children of this 
age-group and provide them with part-time 
education (of about one and a half to two 
hours per day for about three days a week) , 
it is possible to make them functionally liter- 
ate in the course of one year. Such classes 
can be conveniently organized by teachers 
in 'primary 1 ! schools outside 'the ‘f regular 
school hours, utilising' the buildings and 
equipment of the same schools. The tim- 
ings of the classes would have to be elastic; 
they should be determined by local condi- 
tions and the needs of the children attend- 
ing Jn the sense "that attendance in such 
classes should not interfere with the work 
they do for the families. In most cases, they 
will be organized on a part-time basis for 
about one and a half hours per day, either 
in the morning or in the evening. For girls, 
some time in the afternoon is always more 
convenient. The teachers should be adequ- 
ately remunerated fer the purpose. There 
need be no separate curricula; but as the 
size of the average class will be small. It 
may be possible for teachers to' give indi- 
vidual attention to each child and to make 
them functionally literate during this 
period. The cost of running these classes 
will be comparativelv small, not more than 
about Rs. 40 per child per year, but its re- 
runs will be very substantial 

7-30. There is hardly any reason to doubt 
the success of the programme, and ft can 
even be adopted on a nation-wide scale 
forthwith. But if it is considered necessarv. 
a few pilot projects may be tried in each 
district for a short tfme in order to gain ex- 
perience before the scheme is launched on 
a nation-wide basis. In any given area, it 
may be desirable to begin these classes on a 
voluntary basis in the first instance. Attend- 
ance at such classes should be made obliga- 
tory only after the local community becomes 
familiar with the concept and begins to 
appreciate it. ._ ... 

MI- It is important to realise that the 
total size of this problem ’Is' comparatively 
small and that it is of n vanishing character. 
At present, the population of children in the 
age-group 11-13 is about 34 million. Of 
these .- 11 million are attending schools 'in 
Classes VT-VI1; and about 3 million are ex- 
_ peeled to have completed the primary rtage 
although they are not attending at present 
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M5. It has - to be -remembered thaUwast- 
3 and stagnation, like headache and fever, 
*. not diseases in themselves: they are 
illy symptoms of other diseases in the 
icational system, the chief among which 
: the lack of proper articulation between 
ication'and lite and the poor capacity of 
> schools ‘to attract and hold students. To 
;se may be added a third ailment — 
verty, which falls outside the system, 
gent action is needed to remove the first 
o educational weaknesses; the effect of 
: third can be offset only as the economy 
the country improves. The goal of uni- 
rsal retention of pupils, therefore, is the 
•st difficult of all and can be reached only 
-r a period of time- This makes it all the 
re necessary to organize immediately an . 
ensive programme for the reduction ot 
stage and to pursue it till the goal is 


reached._A beginning should be made with 

Class I, where the target should be to re- 
duce the wastage by half before the end of 
the fourth plan and to reduce it to the mini- 
mum by the end of the fifth plan. In the 
lower primary stage, all wastage should be 
--’-reduced to the absolute minimum by the 
end of the first: decade (1966-76) and at tne 
higher primary stage, by the end of the 
second decade (1976-87). 

— -Enrolments at the Primary Sta6e 1 

7.36. Targets. Table 7.5 gives the enrol- 
ments at the primary stage in the first 
three plans as well as the anticipated en- 
rolments during the next twenty years if 
the Constitutional Directive is to be ful- 
filled. (See also charts on pages 162 and 
163). 
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This leaves 20 million children in the age- 
group 11-13 who will come under this com- 
pulsory programme in 1966. During the 
next ten years, two things are likely to 
happen. First, the number - of children 
attending schools in Classes V-VII will con- 
tinue to increase much faster than the 
growth of population. Secondly, as effec- 
tive education of five years is increasingly 
provided to children, the number of those 
children who leave school before attaining 
functional literacy will lessen year by year 
and will disappear by 1976, 

7.32. Part-time Education at the Higher 
Primary Stage. (1) The second programme 
to offset wastage Is to provide part-time 
education to children who have completed 
the lower primary stage, and who desire to 
studv further but cannot for economic rea- 
sons afford to do so on n full-time basis. The 
number of ruch children is large even at 
present: and it will increase as education 
reaches the still poorer sections of society. 
Th» only wav in which th^se children can 
twelve education is by rating It on a part- 
time basts: and it should be n deliberate 
object cf policy to provide such education 
rn as large a scale as possible 

<2) The content cf this part-time educa- 
t.vn would haw to be elastic and should be 
determined according to the nerds and antl- 
t.iirs cf the children receiving it For 
mr children who d'-slrr to cmoo]ete this 
et»re cf education and prrpire iVmtelves 
fw the next, it thrill be pattrrr.M cm the 
1 or* ft the full-time erxjrws Pot for those 
v>o do p'-t triih to do so— arA these would 
l' tV Jirye r.iWitr- the eor*-nt cf edu- 
c .» f i ..ii have a larF-* s^-ea‘lon.o! eb- 

t-e— • 1- ; }**•,' ♦ lie J.-T ti— .el pe-J gj to *ef»,e 

t 4 ► r ; — *• J i*« r.*r?i. 


f Tt T.* b^rio s»l ,v •t*e-vfa.->*e st the^e 
rhi-et i t-e o<-’;n*irc P.-* *>!*yi»-;ry 
**te* 4 r*v*e ri» be 4»*rv' ,e#-j •- a are - * as 
n ?'* f'-'Cid ‘f Wife T* i mar be 
y — ? ‘ a 9^r~4r ***■« a’— 'o» pt.iVW 

»-f j* t j'-'s *•* t k e « v — J ►— nr- 

Ws-f ~C "pjr **ds *“ i »t»J» p’its 

(i> l\ ii *.-t t.> d-Vr-r'-e pr*- 

t.** {j-.crmw cf I'^e* s *b> win 
«w jv.tc.rif er-rr.-n *• t- » »!«/<■ Ti» 

o. **..'* ?st: amru » ?.r vxvrr «*•*?* rr wv> 
s,i ?•-£•- * v- e-fr t" *---t t'-> 

•r.-v.y » e b w*-r. »» e-f jcw--o ?.r 
*” SMc’oe *-,«» e*sw.e ? ,-r rvey.r.. 

e-.«.n* 'T v f ,*.* r* .sis r.f 

t. 


students in part-time and fuR-ti 
t ion would thus vary, depending e 
mic factors, from area to area, *■ 
the same area,' from one class cf 
another. -For purposes of 
mates, however, we have 
the country as a whole, tpwe5« 
time education would be about l 
of the total enrolment at U" 

76 and about 20 per cent In Iw 5 ^ 


7.33: Educational and Social f* 
educational factors which at* J 
for ■ another 30 per cent of tnc • 
elude 'the existence of Incw’F’ 
which do not teach the full c* 
large prevalence of stagnate 
courages children from i 

school: the dull character of®'* 
schools ..and their poor wff'IJL, 
students and retain them; tn* * 
ciliary services like school * 
health: and the failure of ", 
or child to see the odvant tJ " 
at school. It need hardly t* f 
the sovereign remedy for 
Is qualitative improvement ^ 

hv an Intensive P r °fc r8 ?"?,,, 
education. The social fw . p 'j* 
rate mainly in the caw of y f F , 
role. They include betrot « 
and opposition tn sending & . r ».,, 
schools, especially to wj* ffS 
schools without women 
medics are self-evident. 

731 Oncrnl OfcwiMjj** J ' 
wav In which to reduce t' 1 * , , f ( 
and stagnation Is [ l,r ,r • 
XHartmnt to treat er« n * 
vlduat entity ntvl f •[ ei '” r v - - 
Individual •ttentlen w ' 
Department should 
which have Wo d-vc.-.f ' ** 
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parts of the country to support a programme 
of universal primary education are also un- 
equal and 'what ’is .worse; it. is the 'poorer 
areas that often have the ’heaviest' load of 
the unfinished task to carry. Under these 
circumstances the.- equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities .assumes great, signifi- 
cance. jtv, " 'I |J, ’ >1 „ • ' ||" • 



' '7.41. A process of "equalizing opportuni- 
ties in primary education has to be attempt- 
ed at ’various . levels. When the family rs 
responsible for the primary 1 ’education of 
.children/ inequalities 'develop between 
'children from' the 'rich' and those 1 from -'the 
poor families. These can be 'equalized <at 
,the local government level which can strive 
to reduce the inequalities at the family 
level. It will. 1 therefore',' be a' responsibility 
of the district school boards 1 to try to 
'equalize opportunities for - primary educa- 
tion between" different- villages' and - towns 
within their areas ‘and between families, in 
each tdwn and village. ■ But- the economic 
capacities of districts and their loads of the 
Unfinished task are very '.uneven. It » .is, 
• therefore,, a .responsibility of the State 
Governments to strive, to equalize opportu- 
nities as between distrfets through, a grant- 
in-aid based on the principle of equaliza- 
tion’. Finally, similar inequalities appear 
again at the State level in the develop- 
’ment of primary education already achiev- 
ed.' in the -magnitude of 'the unfinished 
•task and in the economic. capacity of the 
States to support a programme of universal 
education. ,It is, therefore, ' the responsibi- 
lity oi the Government ol India J to strive 
to equalize opportunities in primary educa- 
tion at the State level. This m3y be done 
through the institution of. a special grant- 
in-aid in the Centrally-sponsored sector to 
•assist the poorer and less developed States 
‘to fulfil the Constitutional Directive in time 


7.42. Enrichment of the Curricula and Im- 
provement of Quality. Expansion of facili- 
ties at the primary stage and the universal 
enrolment of children and their retention 
in school till the end of the compulsori- 
period is only one aspect of the fulfilment 
of the Constitut'onal Directive. An equal- 
ly important aspect is qualitative improve- 
ment so that "the instruction imparted be- 
comes good education and helps children to 


grow 1 into useful and responsible citizens. 
The most crucial programme from this point 
of view 'is the improvement in the quality 
of primary teachers, which has already been 
discussed elsewhere 2 . Another equally sig- 
nificant programme is the introduction of 
Work-experience as- an integral part ol pri- 
mary education. -Besides this, the teaching 
'of science and mathematics has to be vita- 
lized,- the entire curriculum has to be over- 
hauled and improved, and modern methods 
of teaching -and evaluation have to be 
adopted. These programmes are discussed 
in the next two chapters. 


Expansion of Secondary Education 

!<- • ! I ’ 

* \ n * ^ (Classes VITI— XII) 

1 43. General Principles. We 1 shall now 
consider ^the problems of expansion nt the 
secondary stage relating to the establish- 
ment' of secondary schools and to the plan- 
ning of their enrolments. In both these mat- 
ters, ,the policies to be adopted are different 
.from those in primary education. 

I - 

' • - (1) Establishment o/ Secondary Schools. 
■It is' a major objective of educational policy 
to take the primary school as close to the 
home of the child as possible, even if this 
implies the ' establishment of smaller and 
costlier institutions. At the secondary stage, 
on the other hand, distance is a less over- 
riding 'consideration, ahd emphasis must 
‘shift to the establishment ol optimum-sized 
institutions which tend to be more econo- 
mical and efficient. 1 This is discussed more 
' fully In a later section. 


(2) Enrolments In Secondary Education. 
Similarly^ for several years to come it will 
not be financially possible for the States to 
make secondary education universal, nor 
will it be possible on economic grounds for 
the large majority of children to continue 
their education beyond the compulsory 
stage.. The objective of the enrolment 
policy .In secondary -education will, tfaere- 
■fore, have' to be defined on a different baiis- 
fn this connection, we invite attention to 


1 The of AS* propcul hire been diiomej to Oupter* X *od XVjlL 

J Set OMpren III «at IV. 





Pfroirf nr rttr rotfCArtto 


JL»".i h V"T lhl ' to*' '*■ 

Pension fit thr* lower primary stare |,a* 
been very rapid In the firsi Ihrce plant. The 

i2 l!1 inrA n IV n,cnt * ,ncrra< ^ from M million 
ln 1^0-M to 37 million In ISW-CO-nesrly 
n three-fold Increase In 15 years. This |m. 
P«cs fln average annual growth of 4.g per 
cent In the first plan, 7.5 per cent Jn the 
second and 8.2 per cent In the third. We 
expect the same tempo to continue In the 
fourth plan. In the next ten years, os 
near the saturation point, the tempo of ex- 
pansion , will slow down considerably— -to 
o.5 per cent per year in the fifth plan and 2.2 
per cent In the sixth. The total enrolments 
are expected to Increase from .17 million in 
I9G5-GG to 54 million in 1070-71, to 72 million 
in 1975-76 and to 80 million In 1930-81. In 
the next plan, the enrolments will actually 
decline to 7G million — on account of the an- 
ticipated effect of the fall in the birth-rate 
—and this decline will continue for a few “ 
years. In other words, we would have! 
crossed ,the hump by ,1981. Thereafter the 
progress would be easier and, as" the pres- 
sures of expansion would diminish, it will 
be possible to pay still greater attention to 
qualitative Improvement. j 

,7.37. At ihc higher primary stage, the pic-j 
tore is slightly different. -Here the expan-' 
sion in ,the first three plans has been even! 
more rapid than at the lower primary stage,* 
the total enrolments increasing from 3 mil-i 
lion in 1950-51 to 131 million In' 1965-66 — j 
about a four-fold increase in 15 years. Here 


CoMMis<rG3 


atouf 9>J p**r cent of the popv! a: 
In the corresponding age-group. Bu: the 
raiment nf girh h much lower— the fsrrJ 
f, f glrii • enrolled - for every 100 5 
being only 5n. At the higher primary jS 
the gap between th* education of fccyi* 
- — that <>( girls become* wider still — alttai 
both have still » long way to go— sad £ 
number nl girls enrolled lor every 130 K 
I* only «|fi. In fact. It may well be s*» t» 
the problrm of fulfilling the Ccnsti'u^cr- 
Directlve Is essentially the problem ef«* 
eating girls. This problem was carefully 
mlneu by the National Committee e 
Women’s Education (1938-59) with 
commendatloas we fully agree. In 
lor, we would like to emphasize its P n r 
■ sals regarding 1 

— educating public opinion to °'' er *S5 
■ traditional prejudices against 

j education; I * r ] 

—■ appointing women teachers; . 5. 

— popularising mixed primary J-s,' 

• and wherever possible and 

i cd. opening separate schoob 
I girls at the higher primary 
— I providing 'free , books and 
J materials f and, where needed*^ I 
f clothing; and I * * f 0 r 

— providing part-time educaaon^ 
j girls in the age-group « ^ 
i cannot attend schools on 3 

I time basis because they are pH 

( to work at home. I f** £ , j 

~ ' The & 

the If 1 


also, the tempo of expansion has,been rising £ 
from plan to plan, the average annual rate t: _ 
of growth'being 7.6 per cent in the first plan, - ' 

10.2 per-cent in the second and 11.0 per cent o 
in' the third. In the next twenty years, the i'-j 
total expafision will be about three and a r,. 
half times and the enrolments will rise from o 
13 million in 1965-66 to 32 million in 1975-76 

and to 49 -million in 1985-86. Up to 1976, ex- i., - - - , T . , tMC h e rs nw , tfA 

pansion will be a little easier; but thereafter, r; 1 ; t P b 1 a . 1 ' „ nd culture,' *j 

as we approach the saturation point, the dif ; ’ ! the !/ *"*»!'■ SfchMd be ***£ 
Acuities will increase) considerably- Fortu : < . ? iStudy^-of-the e-^ g Tbe-jj-. 

nately, ..the expansion programme at the - - rthp^fhool will have to be 

lower primary- stage will have substantially 1 f^J^frrii.rrlrihal-llfe v In thinly PfE, 
ended bythei! and it will be possible te corb . . i'e'fpoSble to«“ b "S 

centrate-resources to a greater extent on the ml ’ Ashram Schools sM“ ld | 

development of the higher primary stage. , — aay.sc oois,.. n 

I 


[ , 7,39. Education^ of the Tribals. ... 

! blem of (spreading education ? m0D fr ere (he 
! bals -also -needs special attention- . efS for 
main difficulty is, that of getting *e fer 
the [purpose. 1 The obvious reme ay , 

lie in providing "better scales — fcj 

quate housing facilities for th°s ..Mngg 
prepared .to', take !up the task of J ^ 0 n 

. . .. — teachers rn us ‘ • -* 


t 7.38. Education of Girls. Two problems 
concerning expansion-4-the education of girls 
and of.trjbals — deserve special j notice. It 
will be > seen from; Table 7.5, that at, 
the lower primary f stage, the problem) 
with regard to boys is very near, 
solution, ^because £ their enrolment is* 


_ i established in large numbers] _ ^ 
i fl 7.40.- Special Assistance to *art5£ 

£ ; Areas. As pointed out earlier, t nS tfer 
~c> ment of primary education sbo j ie pi*f 

able variation Jrom area to a , re ;. ere fore. f 

nitude, of the unfinished task, J* tfe 
very unequally distributed bet»ee ^ (t -. 
lere nt i area_s. The capacities of t . 
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parts of the country to support a programme 
of universal. primary 'education are also un- 
equal and what ris ■worse, 1 ' It is the i poorer 
areas that often have the heaviest rioad of 
the unfinished task to carry. Under these 
circumstances the ^equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities [ assumes great signifi- 
cance. , >1 f ■ i, _ ' , 



'7.41. A process of "equalizing opportuni- 
ties in primary education has to be attempt- 
ed at various .levels. When the ' family is 
responsible ' for ( the primary ' 'education of 
children,'’ inequalities develop between 
children from the ’rich' and those' from > the 
poor families. ’-These can be ‘equalized rat 
the local government level which can strive 
to reduce the ’ inequalities ’at the • family 
level. It will,' therefore, 1 be a - responsibility 
of the district school boards 1 to try to 
equalize' opportunities for- primary educa- 
tion between-differenlnvillages’ and -towns 
within their areas' and between families, in 
each town and village.' But -the economic 
capacities of districts and their loads oMht 
unfinished' task are very' uneven. It> ,is, 
therefore, , a responsibility of the State 
Governments to strive to equalize opportu- 
nities as between districts through a grant- 
in-aid based on ‘the principle of equaliza- 
tion’; Finally,, similar inequalities appear 
again at the .State .level in/the 'develop- 
ment of -primary education already achiev- 
ed, in the i magnitude, of the .unfinished 
task and in the economic , capacity of the 
States to support a programme of universal 
education.. , It is, .therefore, the responsibi- 
lity of the Government- of India! to strive 
'.o equalize opportunities in primary educa- 
tion at the State level. This may be done 
through the institution of a special grant- 
in-aid in the Centrally-sponsored .sector to 
assist the poorer and less-developed States 
to fulfil the Constitutional Directive in time 


7.42. Enrichment of the' (Curricula and Im- 
provement of .Quality . Expansion of facili- 
ties at the primary stage and the universal 
enrolment of children and their retention 
In school till the end of the ‘ compulsory 
period is only one aspect of the fulfilment 
of .the Constitutional Directive. An equal- 
ly important aspect is qualitative improve- 
ment so that 'the instruction imparted be- 
comes good education and helps children to 


"groW into useful 'and responsible citizens. 
The most crucial programme from this point 
of view is the improvement in ’the quality 
of primary teachers, which has already been 
discussed elsewhere 2 . Another equally sig- 
nificant programme is the introduction of 
work-experience as an integral part of pri- 
mary education: : Besides this, the leaching 
r of science and mathematics has to be vita- 
lized,- the entire curriculum has to be over- 
Tiauled. and -improved, and modern methods 
of teaching ';and - evaluation have to be 
adopted. These programmes are discussed 
in the next two chapters. 


■ i Expansion of Secondary Education 

' I * ■ 

: ; ^ V. (Classes vnr— xii) 

7.43/ General Principles. We shall now 
consider 'the problems of expansion at the 
secondary stage relating to the establish- 
ment' of secondary schools and ’to the plan- 
ning of their enrolments. In both these mat- 
ters, .the policies to be adopted are different 
.from’ -those in primary education. 


(1) Eitablishment of Secondary Schools. 
'It is' a major objective of educational policy 
to take the primary school as close to the 
home of the child as possible, even if this 
■ implies the ' establishment of smaller and 
costlier Institutions. At the secondary stage, 
on the other hand, distance is a less over- 
riding consideration, ahd' emphasis must 
'shift to the establishment 1 of optimum-sized 
' institutions' which tend to be more econo- 
'mical and efficient. I This is discussed more 
f fully- in a later section. 


(2) Enrolment* In Secondary Education. 
Similarly' for several years to come it will 
not be financially possible lor the States to 
make secondary education - universal, nor 
will It be possible on economic grounds for 
the large 1 majority of children to continue 
their education beyond the compulsory 
stage.. The objective of the - enrolment 
policy, In secondary -education - will, there- 
fore, have'to be defined on a ’different fcasis- 
In this Connection, we -invite attention to 


l "The detsilci of this proposal havehien jivonel to Chiptcn X ralXVIll. 

a $« Cbtpter* III and IV. 
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our rrcommendatlom made rl**'f.hcrr‘ Ihal 

— tho overall rtirolmniU Jn secondary 

education should be broadly gover- 
ned l»y I ho nerd for trained man- 
power; 

— it I* C5«entlal fo vocatlonallzp aecond- 

ary education and to wot*: to- 
ward* a target wherein about 20 

f >er cent of the enrolments nt the 
nwer rcrontlnry stage and about 50 
per cent of those nt the higher <e- 
cond.iry «tngc would lie in voca- 
tional education; 

— there should be an emphails on 
equalization of opportunities In se- 
condary education nnd, from this 
point of view, n large programme 
of scholarships should be developed 
at this stage; efforts arc also needed 
to reduce the large imbalances now 
seen in the expansion of secondary 
education in the different parts of 
the country and to spread secondary 
education among girls, the schedul- 
ed castes and the scheduled tribes; 


l« very large —a bout four times that fa I 
first three plans— -but the annual rajs 
growth Is slowed down from 10 to T f 
cent. (See alio chart on page 163). 


Tli- position I* similar at the MjJW t 
eondsry stage also. The enrolments W 
rls'-n from about 232.MO in 1930-51 to 1 
million In I965-CS— art increase by * 
timet. This implies an average Mina in 
of growth of 11.3 per cent or a daaJj^ 
period of about six years. In thej 
year*, the enrolments will again irxreas 
five time, end rise from M rnffllra M 
million. The IncrcMe Is absolute *“ 

Is thus about five limes that wit ch 
in the first three plans But the 
annual growlh Is slowed down Bat 
per cent In 8J per rent and the dooM 
period is now about nine years. 

It will also be observed that Q'Jffi 
at the higher sccondarv stageis Ed 
lively slower between 1965 and 
It becomes more rapid In the so 
decades because of the addition of 00 r 0 , 
n.1. .tape* (See also chart on 


_ |n Identifying the children to be as- 
sisted In studying further at the se- 
condary stage, ‘ability’ should not 
be understood In the narrow tradi- 
tional sense to mean merely Intel- 
lectual competence, but the concept 
' should be -broadened to include all 
: types of abilities; ,and . ^ , 

: _ earnest efforts ’ should be made to 
1 ' identify and develop talent. 

- 744. Enrolments In Secondary Education 

-In the light of 'these broad principles, .we 
shall ' now - discuss the* enrolments at th 
ffwer secondary rlatid .'higher [secondary 
stages. These have -" been -reproduced in 
Table 7.6 on the next page. It will be 
Sen therefrom that at the lower secondary 
Itace the total i enrolments were nearly 
Quadrupled and increased from 1.5 million 
in' 1950-51 to 6.1 million in 1965-66. This im- 
J5.« an average annual-increase of about 
■fo per cent or a doubling period of about 
seven years In the next -20 years, the en- 
rolments will again be quadrupled and 2g 
‘from 6.1 million’ to 24.4 million. .But this 

implies' an average ammal .ncreaso of about 

7 ner’cent only or a doubling period oiien 
'"years. ° The increase in enrolments in abso- 

numbers during the .next two _ 

— — — ,ui/— t y i-'< ■ 

t Chapter V. 

I’See Chapter IT for detail*. 


7.45. In planning 
eduration In the next tw° 
tors win have to be kept in view. 

— The pressures of 

.crease rather t!).-'.ndeciea h „ 1 ,.| 
of such factors as the esta”» ^ 

- of high schools in ru ^‘* men t in 
to unserved, the impro * of tbr 
‘ general economic c° n . dl H° tbe 
people, and the spread ° n to 
for post-elementary educa 
' ' sections of society; and , 

, _ r p rp 2 

" — even at' the present kj 

, \ sion, standards have dej J^rfpprf 

r • • amongst>the matrioi a e ' are 8]lo'f' 

, present trends con^Lj^ti* 5 
, £d-to increase this deteHj & 

. , standards will b . e J^-fwill & e e 

educated unemployment 
, tremely serious. > ^ 

■ 7.46. It is, therefore, necessar^j^j^^ 

•enrolments as proposed above. (i) j gtW | 

‘the adoption- of a policy _ — - 7 -" 
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Enrolment : 
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is Percentage ofpopu- 
: Corresponding Age- 

Croups 
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, _ BojJ 
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.Total 

Bay, 

Girt, 
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'Classes VJ11—X 







| >950-5* , 
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; 1985-86 
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24 368 
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AT 

HIGHER SECONDARY STAGE 

(CLASSES XI-XII) 

' KlftlC mm Rnv<; THC PORT ON BELOW 

OIHLS BOYS the ARROW REPRESENTS 

I, ENROLMENT IN CLASSES XI-XII I “ggarKS.' oV»LS 
AS PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION' ' and that above it 
IN AGE-GROUP 16-17 YEARS l vocational ebucat ion 
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POf»*r cr vit nvcAturt t 


«W‘S!3SS nr.tl , lf : 
trrmlnlng flip enrolment-; «nd Intake of ea«h 
will. ™ 

*v«lt»Wc. and (3, spWiin- 

•IT*? "i Ihf plltC! wvli|.‘ 

* c make the following rroommfndationt; 

(I) A development pl«n for jeenndarv 
, education iltould be prepared 
•eparately for each dlilrlct, after 
taielni* Into comidoration the rxlit- 
InR and perspective needt of ex- 
pansion. The plan should Indicate 
the measures required to be taken, 
with rough estimates of cost, for 
raising each secondary school to an 
optimum level or efficiency, the 
places where new schools are need- 
ed. and the manner in which the 
location of existing schools can be 
rationalized by a process of consoli- 
dation in areas where schools have 
already proliferated and are creat- 
ing problems of overlap, duplica- 
tion or unhealthy educational com- ; 
petition. The preparation of such 
a plan should be undertaken and 
completed Immediately, and its ' 
Implementation should start as soon . 
as practicable and be completed in 
, a period of about ten years. Each 
school should be Riven notice to de- 
velop itself on the lines indicated 
within a given time; and the n?ces- -- 
sary financial assistance should be 
made available to it by a suitable 
amendment of the grant-in-aid 
rules, if necessary. A large majo- 
» rity of the schools, it is hoped, will _ 

1 rise to the occasion and improve 

, themselves. . Until- they do so. 
however, their recognition should 
be extended temporarily and there 
should be a detailed inspection 


fM.nUirted fo all new isstih 
and to fruit the trend, tw- 
noticed, to ntabliih «ece 
school* without {he needed ten 
or faclfitlr? Steps should *!» 
tafcrn to see that the rx.itrg j 
tutioni are rafted gradually K 
leai* the minimum levels pres 
cd and that over-crowding in da 
ii not permitted. If these meast 
are adopted. It will be possible 
determine the placrs available 
lower secondary schools and 
quality of education tepar 
therein. 


(3 


Each secondary school should tu 
the best students for admissions 
amongst the applicants. As 
earlier 1 , the selection at the w* 
secondary stage will be w J* 
nature of a 'self-selection'. At L 
hlgher secondary stage, ho*r« 
the selection wifi have to l*®? 
rigorous. The principal baJ-S r 
such selection would nonuJy r , 
the marks obtained in the 
examination at the end of 
But the unreliability of this Jg 
especially in borderline 
should be tempered by taking P 
consideration the school reoww ^ 
proficiency of the students jo®, 

' not tested In the examination «J 
such other relevant facto”- ^ 
should also be possible to 1”“^. 
exception in the case of very 
_ ed students in some s P ec „ s w b« 
e.g., mathematics or l an SH a = !f or in- 
may not have shown gooo II * . * e> 
ance in the aggregate. By udffj 
■ the - methods - of selection 
here will be similar to those 
will be adopted at the u 
stage 2 * * . 


assess"*,- progress made "before the pr SS$f 0 " ° 0 " P t h S e e 
recognition is renewed If a school - , stages - ot school education from 

cannot come up to the standards c. i qq§j?r 

in spite of all these efforts, there 51 to 

7.47. Vocational Education. We s * ^ t f 
discuss some important features pjos| 

pansion of secondary educauom^.^ w jj c ji 


graphs 


four 


should be no hesitation 
drawing its recognition. 


(2) All secondary schools should be 

adequately staffed and equipped to 

provide good education. For this 

purpose, It is necessary to ensure 
' the essential standards are 


..j have repeatedly stressed in tm ^ ^ 
As we visualize them, the en ™J?dary st3 ° f 
cational education at the _ sec 
will be as shown in Table 7.7. 
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«Jii«tjnf»(coo**)r r r!<irvi| education 
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It will be seen that: 

— at the lower secondary stage, the en- 
1 rolment in vocational education was 
about 3 per cent in 1950-51. In 
1965-66, it declined to 2.2 per cent 
■ because of a very rapid increase in 
" general education. It, is assumed 
• * that a systematic attempt will be 
made to introduce vocational 
courses at this stage, either part- 
■ ' • time or full-time, and to increase 

the enrolment in these courses, by 
1986, to about 20 per cent of the 
. total enrolment. This is the most 
‘ , - challenging part of the work to be 
• done at this stage; 

'i - - at the higher secondary stage, the en- 
« rolment in vocational courses is 

now about 40 per cent of the total 
enrolment. Allowance has to be 
, - made here for the fact that the genc- 

- rat education course is now only of 

- one year’s duration. If it were leng- 
thened to two years, this proportion 
of enrolment m vocational courses 
would fall to about 20 per cent. One 
of the major reforms we envisage is 
to vocationalize higher secondary 
education and r to raise the enrol- 
•* ' meats in the vocational .courses at 

this stage to 50 per cent of the total 
enrolment 

; 7.48. How can these objectives be realised 
and what are the types of vocational educa- 
tion that can be provided at this stage? 

(1) Lou-er Secondary Stage. The follow- 
ing ace the courses which can be organized 
for students who leave school at the end of 
Class VII or VIII: 

(a) In the industrial training insti- 
- tutes, there are courses which are 
open to those who have completed 
the primary school. If the age of 
admission to these courses is reduc- 
* ed to 14,* a large number of students 
who have completed the primary 
school will be able to enter these 
courses of industrial training. 
fb> The terminal programmes provid- 
ed in technical schools which will 
prepare students for jobs in In- 
dustry form another category of 
the vocational courses at this stage. 
' The details of the programme arc 
discussed elsewhere*. 

(c) A large number of the students who 
__ drop out after Class VII or Class 


VIII will enter employment in 
family business, some with the idea 
of setting up their own small-scale 
Industry or trade. A wide range of 
courses should be available on a 
part-time basis for them to obtain 
qualification or to upgrade their 
_ skills. Examples of the type of 
courses which can be offered ore 
given in the annexures to Chapters 
XIV and XV. We recommend that 
a special section should be set up 
in the Education Departments 
which will remain in touch with 
such young persons, help them to 
obtain suitable opportunities for 
training either on a full-time or on 
a part-time basis and also provide 
them, side by side, with some gene- 
ral education. 

(d) A large proportion of the rural 
boys will join the family farm. 

i They will have to be provided with 
further education which will en- 
able them to improve their profes- 
sional efficiency and general educa- 
tion. 

(e) A large proportion of girls will 
. . „ leave school and get married cither 

„ ' ' immediately or a little later. They 

, should be given further education 
in home' science combined with 
.. ’ ' general education. 

(2) Higher Secondary Stage- A ’.vide 
range of vocational courses will be ai'ailablc 
at this stage 

(a) Apart from the expansion of facili- 
ties for full-time studies In those 
polytechnics which have been 
recommended in Chapters XIV tmd 
XV. wc envisage the development 
at this stage of part-time vocational 
courses in industry arranged on 
either a day-release, sandwich or 
’• correspondence course basis. 

fb) Agricultural and engineering poly- 
technics should organize short con- 
densed courses for the upgrading 
of skills of those who have entered 
into employment or the retraining 
ar.d re-educ3tion of those atrredy 
qualified 

(c) A large number of courses offered 
in industrial training institutes in- 
quire the completion of Cl»xs X x* 
a qualification for entry. V»> have 


1 • TVm »it i S »vJ n sei itjutj t» I », Fee droEi. we Cu^rr 3CV, 
* IXrf. 
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recommended 1 a rapid expansion of 
these facilities. 

(d) In addition to the courses so far 
described, a wide range of other 
courses in health, commerce, admi- 
nistration, small-scale industries 
and the services should be develop- 
ed ranging in duration ■ from six 
months to three years for a certi- 
ficate or a diploma qualification. 
These can also be offered on a part- 
time basis or through correspond- 
ence for those already in employ- 
ment. The lists of such coursese 
annexed to Chapters XIV and XV 
give an jdea of the scope of the 
facilities which the Commission 
has in mind. 

In view of the importance of the 
gramme and the large scale of the opera- 
tions to be undertaken, it is essential that 
special sections should be created within the 
State Departments of Education and charg- 
ed with the overall organization of courses 
of this nature, whether full-time or part- 
time. In organizing such programmes the 
sections should bear in mind the manpower 
needs and work in close collaboration with 
the machinery for vocational guidance and 
with industry and employers generally. 

7.49. Central Grants for Development of 
Vocational Education at the School Stage. 
We attach very great importance to the vo- 
cationalization of secondary education. For 
this purpose, we recommend that the Cen- 
tral Government should provide special 
grants to State Governments in the 
centrally sponsored sector. It was the 
federal grants for vocationalizatfon in 
secondary schools that stimulated the voca- 
tionaliration of secondary education in the 
USA and this experience has a valuable 
lesson for India. The following descripticwi 
of the American experience will be of in- 
terest to those concerned with the problem 
Federal cr»r.t* for *<x*tfonal education beeio 
with tbe S-flth-JIurhe* Art ef 1917. The activity 
vis directed at It* development of *hat we* re- 
tarded a* * Mi'rdai area of education. That is. 
hifh schoc! profra— -me* were *een as strently 
toward preparation f-r roUeze; students 
r'lti dll r.ot include eoIVys »ere «.i*ered 
list!* or L-strsictlon In prepira’tcn for useful 
c— y! syme*" 1 . . . Sr -thrlluxhM provided em- 
ti-ui-c a preer Ha ticr.s li rursert cf ta’arte* cf 
V cf »zrir*,'rure ercccf’I-s. trade* 

•--1 i-.'-jory. »-.t Tt* d-itriSu-tre rrrupa*! -ni. .. . 

„ f-c^s were irC'tCtii'Jd foe r re- 

ya.r»e*v- c‘ v-.-atJ'-na 1 trO'-hers t- ‘ for * 
tr*’t ** cf tite at tr the US CT -e cf FdutJtvot-. 


t -*rr XV. 
j C.- F^-re. 


The George-Barden Act ‘ of 1948 autfcoj 
appropriations of additional sums for trii 
in the four main fields 'of vocational educs 

listed above.’.'.....' :..Tbe requirement! 

participation by states In this Act are essent 

the same as in the Smith-Hughes 

Finally, under- Title VIII of the Natl 
Defence Education Act of 1958 aa additional ! 
million is authorized, specifically to be used 
area vocational schools in the training of W 
skilled technicians....;...- 
Since the Intent of the grant programme! 
been to stimulate ■ activity, it must be stated! 
they -have been i successful. . In 1917, somt’- 
less than $ 3 million was spent on vocational f 
cation by all levels ol government, and there *' 
less than 200.000 - pupfls enrolled. Tort; ff 
later, expenditure stood at $ 176 million as a 1 
rolment had increased "to 3.4 million 
i? hard to believe that Advance would have w 
so great in the absence of federal leadership 
present federal' funds are overmatched byte 
state and local expenditures taken separi^' 
7.50. Part-time Education. Another k 
portant aspect of the expansion of sewna3i 
education is the need to provide part-t>»; 
education. This hardly exists at P rfSfr ' 
and it will have to be expanded very !arS ? 
on the following lines. 

(1) Lower Secondary Stage. V>’e ^ 
lize the following programmes: 

(a) Some students who have compd 
ed the primary school and ikj 1 
able to continue their studirt c . 
full-time basis may wish to prtQ 
themselves for the high # - 
examination at the end of C« 
Part-time courses similar v> ^ 
full-time ones should be cr f 
for such students on the jmy l f i, 
courses In existing ni ^ 
schools. The courses are ekF 1 
to be run, by and Urge, in ^ 
buildings of the full-time school 
that part-time students may 
same equipment. The teae*”' 
also be largely drawn iter* 
same source and receive ex' 
ment for the work. OrdJn Jf 
students will take a & ^ 
longer time to complete 
courses. ^,-j 

(b) Courses of the above tJTV'f 
however, be few, *"'i 
majority of part-time 
will be of a vocational L,f. 
required by those who ha 
ly adopted tome career «• « r * 

to Improve their f ■*"**?, hi# V" 
ejency. The riccMt at 


htch wtH »* r{ ^ 
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1 types, will depend upon the flexi- 
. - bility of organization and the ex- ' 
tent to which they meet the needs of ' 
the students. However, the follow-* 
in g- two types r Will bathe most im- 
" portant:' J \* 

i) Courses in'. Agriculture. We 
recommend that part-time -courses •; 
should -be ’ organized - for students 
. who -have left the -primary school 
i and taken to farming as a vocation. 
The j principle ■ object of ■ these 
courses should be to introduce the 
young persons to improved farming 
j methods,' but they .will also contain 
an element of general education. 
They may.be arranged to suit the 
convenience of the students; for 
. example, they, may be run one’ or 
two days a week or on a full-time 
basis for two to six weeks in a year. 
Such courses can be conducted in 
the agricultural , polytechnics pro- 
posed to be set up, the agricultural 
high schools and especially at the 
primary, extension centres. 1 If 
vigorous steps are , taken In this * 
direction,' we believe that about 
one-third to onc-balf of the' total 
enrolment In vocational education, 
would be' in courses of this type. 

W) Special '.Courses • ron Girls. 
For girls leaving the primary school 
at about the age of 14, we propose 
the organization of part-time ’ or 
full-time courses in home science or 
household industries like tailoring, 
arts and crafts, poultry, dairying, 
etc., to prepare them better for 
i their future life as housewives and 
( mothers. These may be short fuU- 
i time courses or part-time courses 
, over a long duration and can be 

, ' both-useful -and -popular* — 

t) Higher Secondary Stage- Programmes 
■'part-time education at this stage are 
f Important and will include the fol- 
inj; 

'(a) part-time courses organized on the 
1 general pattern of the full-time 
ones meant for those who trewld 1 
i like to pass the higher secondary - 
,t examination; 

part-time courses in agriculture 
t for those who have taken to s gri- 
ll culture as a career; 

■ /, le) part-Ume courses In Industry for- 
those who have joined it; 


iL r ’ 

(d) 'special L courses for girls on the 
lines of those 1 recommended at the 

• lower secondary stage, 1 but con- 
ducted at a higner level in view of 

• the- better general education which 
the students would nave received, 
and 

(e) -part-time courses for those who 
want' to be sell-employed. 

7.51. The scale' of enrolments we have in 
view for part-Ume -education is indicated 
below. 

(1) Louier Scimndary Stage. At present, 
most of tne enro.menis at mis stage 
is on a Lull-time oasis. There are 
a lew nigni high schools in oig 
cities whica provide part-Ume edu- 
cation to workers; but their enrol- 
ment is extremely smalL It is now 
expected that ettorts will be maac 
to provide part-time education on 
a large scale, and that one-tilth of 
the • total enrolment will be on h 
part-time j basis: 

(2) Higher Secondary Stage.- The 
measures to be adopted at this stage 
will be similar to those mentioned 
above, and we cxjaect about one- 
fourth of the total enrolment to be 
In courses of part-time or corres- 
pondence education.’ 

752. Education of Girls. Special emphasis 
has been laid in these proposals on the ex- 
pansion of secondary education among girls. 

It will be seen from Tabic 7.6 that 

—at the lower secondary stage, the 
proportion of the enrolment of girls 
to that of boys was about l.-tf In 
1950-51 and that It is now I : 3. 
During the next twenty years, this 
will rise to 1:2; and 

— *1 the higher secondary stage, the 
. . proportion el the enrolment , ol 
guis to that of boys was about 1 65 
in 1950-51 and that it is now about 
1:5. During the next twenty yean, 
it a proposed to be raised to 1 : 3 

753. Special efforts would be needed to 
achieve an expansion of this order. The 
problem has been ess mined by the 
National Committee on Women's Educa- 
tion and we broadly agree with Its detailed 
rreommendsttcnj cn the rubjret. In pzrt.- 
culsr, we would like to invite attention to 
the frUrrcrtr g: 

(1) Public opinion is generally • ta 
■ ' favour of aree-nog e-xd-jeatlca 
at the secondary ctajv, Separate 
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bfspecilllv^So.SJ t ? eref0r ?' ed > otherwise they will serve liitl 
ler Dlacei whp^° U wf d ‘ * l ma f' purpose, and in some situations tie 
are P not schooIs jnay be' even pernicious. Unforti 

sWri he 1 ?™ ?S i.“ C r H!? 1 ? u. Jias, not yet been possible to m 

• KS • i™ e i , J s £ b °° l - wh,ch implement a .proper policy in this 

• ® , should, have some several of our institutions are badly 

women members on its staff. many ot them smaff X 

(2) Hostels for girls should be encour- too big to be manageable. It is di 

aged.' Where feasible, subsidized for the State 'Education Departure 

transport may' be 'arranged. cerned with: the planning • o£ edm 

(3) " Special “consideration should be institutions, to .evolve some p”*" 11 

shown to girls in the scholarships ; d «= r “MinB the location ano «te< 
programme that may be developed ' category ol educational mediums 
at -this stage.- - ■> make below: some 'tentative propos 

- ’ !.,< .V .. . . j . . this purpose. .:t, •• ; c ; 

7 . 54 .' We have deliberately 'emphasized 7 . 56 .'I’rimary - Scliooli ' At this 

the development for -part-time- and ’ voca- accessibility is the over-riding want-' 

tional education for girls at this stage. As and small schools, in spite ot their e 

girls are more useful at home, they tend to cost'and lower efficiency, must be ^ 

be withdrawn from "schools earlier than The ' optimdm -size of a school is: 

boys, and, therefore, ■ the provision of part- lower' primary school — i or 5 t«cfi 

time education is more needed -.for them an 1 enrolment of 160 to 200, if-, a 

than. for boys- The same Is true of voca- 4 'or '5 classes: and for a higher r 

tional education also. - A vast majority of school,, a school of -7 -or 8 classy* 
girls that leave school at 14 would be bene- for each" class (excluding the WjL, 

hted by. short vocational courses or:) by and -an enrolment of 3CH>~4W- “ t 

courses In home science which would help possible, schools of this size 

them in their future life. These need ones) should be established. jft 1 ^ ^ 

greater, emphasis than a mere continuation done in all urban areas and in 1 
of general education. ' 1,500 persons 1 or more- " Since,.. ^ 

, small villages predominate, snis'j 

Planning the Location of Schools will have to be established, in SP , 

7.55. In planning the ■ expansion of fact- comparatively greater cos t an ^ f 

Hues in primary and secondary education ciency. The goneralru e ho ^ , 

on the scale which has been described lish a lower primary schj»i !(J * 

earlier, one of the important problems to or so of the home ot ev m*ef 

be attended to is the planning and loca- higher primary school, , g 2 - 

(ion of schools. The need to adopt a ra - Village -with a popuM* ■ 

tional policy in this matter Is obvious: pro- should have a Iowt . r f r ‘ _/ 7CO . 

per location will avoid waste and duplica- those with a pop ula ‘ 1( ‘ K ko' ! ' 

non, and size is related intimately to cost should have a 

and efficiency. Institutions of vocational present position at the low ^ 

education should invariably be located in is given in Table 7-» » na 

close proximity to the industries concern- page 177. , 

TABLE 7 * DISTRIBUTION OF LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS ACC ORDI*^^ 

~~ ~ P*rw.t*ce cf Lower Primiry S<±oot« with Ewo toxnt — 

ft** ■ ■ ■■ — 4& 

tk'.r* JT — «1 — r>— too — tfo — I*'' — HO— I *■*< 




> 70*100 100-140 140-130 100-240 240-320 320-400 400 & 
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jnav^c assumed that the enrolment in 
ithe higher, primary classes should be pbout 
120 so that one teacher can be out «'conomi- 
eally in choree of each class. On this basis 
only pne-thfrd-of -the-schools will Qualify.’— 
Even, -If it is .assumed that the enrolment in 
the higher primary classes should be About 
GO, 40 ner cent of the institutions fall -below’ * 
this level. , 

7.58. We do not junder-estimate-the'difli-- 
' culties inyolved in the arrangement pro- 

;• posed above. We, feel, however, .that the 
i establishment of larger and more -efficient . 
i primary schools would be facilitated If ; 
t peoole could, be persuaded to accept mixed f 
h schools atUhe primary stage.. and If small 
neighbouring villages could be induced to 
; share a bigger and more efficient school in 
‘.common,* instead of insisting on their own , 
i, schools, however small. We recommend r 
, that attempts should be made to educate j 
, public opinion on these .lines. ! 

■ : ; - J 

7.59. The problem of' small villages is 1 
serious. -The first education survey — now | 

r.under revision— showed that out of the 
• 840,000 habitations in ‘the country,’ 254,000 ( ’ 


! (or 30 oer cent) had a pop 0 ^ 
I than 100; 189,000 (or 23 per 
! population between 100 and !»• 

I (or 14 per cent) had a popul^ , 
200 and (299. They also con»B«a 
per cent of the total populate^ 
term goal should be to merge . 
into bigger ones. In the m^? prf 
should be grouped together, * 

( sible, so as to make the econonu 
' j of schools (and other social s 
; sible. ' } j c 

7.60. Secondary (Schools. *?.4r 
education and still imore so PJ r 
tion, accessibility becomes a 
' minor consideration, <and tne e ^ 
, , to ?be shifted to the creation fr c ; c j! 

of a size ithat is economic an® . spP rf 
--significance of this policy is » i 3 j# 
and there are at present a vf ' 
ber of small secondary * c ".Ytoiiflif 
extremely costly and dime®!* ^ 
adeauate levels of' efficiency - p .{tofi 1 
situation actually is can 1 be % tie 
7.10 giving statistics ‘ collect” ^ (gee 
mission., in twentv-nine disw 
chart op page 181). 1 
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j I U Sltli (I9^J) « „ j 

' P«rcrnnjT of HigS/tflzhcf S-sconJjff Schonfi with Enfolmenti • { 


,4 *“ 1*0— a^o— 3 v>— 400- L 4%o— 'j » T *1 

100 IJ9 *?•> Jjo 319 Jy, 473 519 -«nd J 

; »hovc 



'-In order to be well equipped and efficient, 
a ! secondary school should have at least 
three , divisions in each of the three classes 
of the secondary stage, i.e., a total of nine 
divisions and an enrolment between 360 and 
450. With a school of this size, a staff of 
about' 20 teachers is possible and all the 
necessary facilities can be provided without 
increasing the cost per student unduly. . If 
the specifications are -lowered to two divi- 
sions -per class or a total of six divisions— 
and this js the very minimum possible— the 
enrolment wil.be between 240 and 300., 
But the existing position ,is unsatisfactory 
on both these criteria. 'As many as 26.6 per., 
cent of our secondary schools have an en- 
rolment of less than 100— the proportion 
varying from 4.5 per cent in Kerala to 45.1 
per cent in Rajasthan. About 38.3 per cent 
have an enrolment of 400 and over. The 
best position is in Kerala, where because of 
continuous habitation and density of popula- 
tion, 52 per cent of schools have an enrol- 
ment of 400 and over. The worst position 
is probably in Rajasthan where only 15-6 
per cent of the schools have an enrolment 
ijf 240 and above. n 

17.61. The policy implications are dear. 

\n effort has to be made to slow down the 


proliferation of small and uneconomic 
■ stitutions- It should be ('difficult- "Efcfred 
secondary schools | to * be r estabhso 
- -except in areas where a dear local neea We 
be proved and where there is a reason ^ 
chance of the new school -growing 
reasonable size within five years or so. 
achieve this, it is desirable -to *'P r ®® , 
stringent conditions for recognition 3 < e 
—enforce them strictly. A good worKing , 
would Jbe to establish a secondary «rjth 
serving a radius of five to seven mii_ {0 
a total population 'coverage of .Y' nroV id- 
I5,000;j and to adopt the practice ot p {5 
— ing transport in the I form long 

students who live ati" ^oniparauv J, ^ 

• distances, and hostel facilities whe ^ . o0 !s 
sary. In certain areas,' secondary pxte9 t 
have already proliferated to such a , ^ 
that it is not the »«tabli*n»«j*. g tj 0 o f p f 
secondary schools, but the c °” s -4 cl Ql 
existing ones that is ,the urgent . 
day. I { ; iJ.J . ' 0 i 

7.62.1 Vocational Schools. J ns ^ U ]‘^e 


existing position inruns j 

statistics available are for / 

in Table 7.11. • 
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It will bo soon that achoots of agriculture i 
ire too 1 small to be efficient . Medical 
schools are also of n small bIic, but this Is 
srobably unavoidable as these Institutions i 
ire mostly attached to hospitals. The traln- 
ng schools for primnry teachers as well as 
he training colleges for secondary teachers 
ire also very small' in size. Elsewhere, we : 
lave recommended that the minimum size 
f such' an institution should be about 200 
or colleges j (one-year' course) and 400 for 
choois (two-year course) 1 Care! ulU also 
ave' tO'be taken to sec that all Vocational 
ihools are !so -located as to be close to the 
ldusiry concerned. .This has .not always 
appened and we have witnessed instances | 
here polytechnics -have been located In a * 
iral "setting where there Is no Industry, and I 
jricultural i institutions located In urban ; 


areas where they do not and cannot have * 
farm of adequate size. Locations of 
type lead to infructuous expenditure, * 
should be avoldedj T , ' 

i I'- 1 

7.C3- The need lo prepare i 
for the, location of educational mrttowg 
and the development of all school educa 
within !a given area such as', a C^i 
Council was recognised w England at.' 
as in 1940, and due provision for 
in the Education Act of 19 -W. •Theresa 
have been very good and this e JPf-Mble 
can be of great use'to us in evolvmg 
criteria ! and in preparing P£ w ",r: mat 
tional Development Plans. V.e -trust fjjf 
the new education’ survey will be u 
the preparation of) such plans- .r , 

! i 
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I Chapter IV. ' ' 
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01. The school curriculum is in a state 
lux all over the world today. In deve- 
ng countries it is generally criticised as 
ig inadequate and outmoded, and not 
perly designed to meet the needs of 
iern times. Even in an educationally 
3need nation like the USA, where the 
litional curriculum had been radically 
isformed long ago under the impact of 
iressive education, the content of the 
iol courses is being challenged by seve- 
scholars and university men, and a new 
rm movement has ben started which 
bring in sweeping curricular chances 
:chol education This widespread dis- 
ifaction with the curriculum is due to 
y causes. In the first place, the tremen- 
1 explosion of knowledge in recent years 
the reformulation of the basic concepts 
he physical, biological and social sden- 
has brought Into sharp relief the inade- 
des of existing school programmes, 
gulf between the school and the uni- 
aa.— 24. 


versity in the major academic disciplines, 
which was always wide, has become wider 
still with the rapid advance of science. Se- 
condly, there has been a rethinking in edu- 
cational circles about the nature and dura- 
tion of the education that is imparted in 
the ordinary secondary school. Expert 
opinion ' now generally favours the leng- 
thening of the period of general education 
and the postponement of specialised study 
to a later period in the secondary school 
course. > Again, with the necessity of In- 
cluding more and more significant Hems 
in an already overpacked school curri- 
culum, it is realized that there is a good 
deal of useless educational lumber in the 
school courses which can be safely discard- 
ed. and that more dynamic and stimulat- 
ing methods can be developed for present- 
ing essential knowledge. All these factors 
are responsible for the increasing pressures 
for the reform of the school curriculum. 



ftrros? or tut. tovcxntm comttstn* . 


ft 02 Against lh*' hackcrmin'J i>t lit* 
striking curricular development* that me 
taking place abroad. ih»* «chool curriculum 
Jn India will Ik? found to Ik» vrty narrowly 
conceived and largely out-of-date. Edu*"a* 
tion n a three-fold promi of Imparling 
know ledge, developing skills and Inculcat- 
ing proper inlcresta. attitudes and valor*. 
Our schools (and also our colleges) nrr 
mostly concerned with the first part of the 
process— the Imparting of knowledge— and 
carry out even thin tn tin unsatisfactory 
way. The curriculum places n premium on 
bookish knowledge and rote learning, makes 
Inadequate provision for practical activities 
and experiences, and is dominated by exa- 
minations, external and internal. Moreover, 
as the development of useful skills and the 
Inculcation of the right kind of Interests, 
attitudes and values are not given sufficient 
emphasis, the curriculum becomes not only 
out of step with modern knowledge, but 
also out of tune with the life of the people. 
There is thus urgent need to raise, upgrade 
and improve the school curriculum. 


Essentials or CumucuLAit Development 

8.03. Measures Needed for Curricular De- 
velopment Most of the curricular revision 
attempted so far has been of an ad hoc cha- 
racter — not generally preceded by careful 
research, not based on adequate expertise 
and not followed by such necessary support- 
ing measures as the preparation of learning 
materials, the orientation of teachers or the 
provision of the needed physical facilities. 
What is worse, the curricula are prepared 
at the State level and are prescribed uni- 
formly for all the schools in the State. Such 
a procedure .cramps the freedom of head- 
masters and teachers and ' renders experi- 
mental work almost impossible. It also 
makes curriculum revision very difficult 
and infrequent. This problem -which faces 
education at all stages is particularly acute 
at the school level: It is this weakness of 
school education that 'compels colleges 1 * to 
spend.' time, on, what; is essentially school 
work; and the content of higher education 
cannot be adequately, deepened until the 
school, Curricula are upgraded 'and "made 
more challenging. ' • » 

8.04,, For upgrading the school curricu- 
lum, a number of important steps have to be 
taken. The more important of these have 
been indicated below. 

(1) Research in Curriculum- The first 

is the need for systematic curricular ie- 


srurch so tbit the ttvU'on ct U 
him may be worked out afiTeui 
cd programme of improvement oa 
of the findings of experts iMt«- 

ru?W through haphazardly aEl “ 

mril fashion, at often toppers 
Stain today. Facilities for 
should b- established in the 
In the secondary twtam* 

State Institutes cf /djication^J 
State Hoard i of School W-g; 
would also be advantageous M W; 
experts in curriculum or. 

State Bur rfs of School 
would work in clow co!UlgJf r 
State Evaluation Organ|g-fl» «■ 
State Institutes of Education 

(2) Preparation oj 
Teaching Aids 

attempt at curriculum '^f lboc kj. t 
preparation of juttab.e tc. ^ ; 
guides and other tMchin? ^ 
materials. Thess deflnetWl^ 
content of the new 
meaningful to the school. ^ $ 
tools used by the teach « 
they lend substance and s.^ 
proposed changes. 

(3) In-service Educati 
addition to this, 

teacher understand the *^*4 
the new curriculum «««*{«» 
ing improved teacher jecsi^ 
teaching skills, and a pro«f 

ness of the teaclungdearm^ , y ^ 
changed situation. “ ^ 

sive programme of W 5 ^her 
sisting -of seminars and ^ !f 
should be arranged to or* 
to the revised curricm 

8.05. Relatioff .^fhoife 
Facilities. A “"‘'"'Shers, 

to the quality 

available iu;thes<±“““ e „ 1M« 
students with refer These ' ^ 
economic backgro " j- ltu tion 
mensely state 

Consequently, a s ‘" gl ^ ee ds 

signed ,to,seive, 
school ceases .to be Jn th* 
variety. > of . instil tu cotfip^ - 

proves to be « ’1? ‘ 

weaker institutions aT * 0 tb^ b 
adequate challenge ^ i* Djj 
The solution lira ‘"a adopt ^ 
schools to devise jid vs« 
t“.U>e|r own neej£ m . 
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8.0t>. Freedom to Schools to Adopt Ex- 
perimental Curricula, Two steps are need- 
d before this development can take place. 
?he first is to permit schools to try out ex- 
lerimental curricula. The general rule 
hould be that a school will follow the com- 
non curricula prescribed by the Depart- 
nent unless it has prepared alternative 
mrricula of its own and adopts them with 
he prior approval of the Department. Such 
i provision is found in some States even 
oday, but it exists only on paper. Most 
schools do not have the courage and the 
ibility to take advantage of this freedom, 
tad tnose that do embark on any bold cur- 
ricular venture often, find their enthusiasm 
lampened on account of the vagaries of sn 
unimaginative educational administration, 
rhere is need for greater initiative and com- 
petence on the part of the schools and a 
more liberal attitude on the part of the 
Department for promotingexperimentation 
Teacher training institutions having model 
or demonstration schools under them can 
give a lead in this matter. The same can 
be done by universities in the experimental 
schools which as recommended by us 
should be conducted by them for the im- 
provement of quality in school education 


•8.07. Gradual Introduction of Advanced 
Curricula. The second, and even more 
significant step, would be for the Stale 
Boards of School Education to prepare ad- 
vanced curricula and introduce them pro- 
gressively in all the schools and all the 
subjects through a phased programme 
'spread over a number of years. For tills 
! purpose, the Boards should finable two sets 
'of curricula, advanced and ordinary*. The 
ordinary curriculum would be common for 
all the schools. The advanced curriculum 
. would be one which ran at present be adopt - 
! vd only by ih<* cood schools but which may 
'become the ordinary curriculum, let us 
1 «y, about ten years hence- For instance, 

* we have recommended in Chapter II that 
'the standard reached in the external ex- 

• amination at the end of Class X at present 
S should be gradually raised, within a period 
’Of about ten years, to the standard of the 
i present higher sccondarv, (Lr.. the standard 
> reached at the end of Class XI). In terms 
J o* this recommendation, the present cur- 
sTiculum for Classes I to X would be the 
.l ord-nary curriculum, and the proposed cur- 

riculum for the same classes (with the 
,! content raised to the higher secondary 
,< level) would be the advanced curriculum. 
t Tr.is is staled bv way of illustration only; 


and we would like to stress that an ad- 
vanced curriculum does not necessarily im- 
ply the teaching of topics generally pre- 
scribed for higher classes. It may 1 also 
mean a study of the given subject at much 
greater depth than is done in the ordinary 
curriculum. 

8.08. State Boards of School Education 
should prescribe conditions for introducing 
the advanced curriculum in a given subject 
In terms oE the qualifications and compe- 
tence of the teachers and the facilities re- 
quired. Schools which satisfy these con- 
ditions should be allowed to introduce the 
advanced courses while others teach the 
ordinary ones. The introduction of ad- 
vanced courses would involve the following 
measures. 

— A school need not adopt the ad- 
vanced curriculum in all the sub- 
jects. It may begin with one r<r 
two subjects, and then gradually 
cover more subjects, or even the 
entire course in a well-planned 
programme suited to Its conven- 
ience 

— It should be open to a student in a 
school which has not adopted the 
advanced curriculum to prepare 
himself privately for it if he so Ie* 
sires. 

— The Board of School Education 
should arrange for examining can- 
didates at the external examin- 
ations in both the advanced and the 
ordinary* courses. 

— A beginning should be made with 
the introduction of advanced cour- 
ses in some subjects at least such a? 
science, mathematics and langu- 
ages. in those schools which arc 
ready* for can be helped to get ready 
m a short lime) to adopt them. 

— In course of lime, more and mor<‘ 
schools should be assisted to adopt 
the adva need courses by securing 
Qualified teachers and providing 
the needed facilities Every year 
such ‘asoirant’ schorls should be 
identified and given the necessary 
. « assistance to develop the advanced 
- • curriculum. An essential part tf 
this assistance consists in preparing 
the teachers tar handling the new 
courses. 

Under » pregramme of this type, it will 
be possible to introduce advanced course* 
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progressively in one school after another 
until most of the schools and almost all 
school subjects are covered. Once the pro- 
gramme is initiated, a healthy competition 
will arise among several schools to opt foi 
the advanced courses, which will have much 
prestige value. If this enthusiasm is pro- 
perly utilised and encouraged, the cur- 
riculum will be upgraded in due course in 
all the institutions and the, whole process 
can then be restarted towards some higher 
goal. We will thus have a built-in mech- 
anism in the educational system which will 
operate for a continual deepening of the 
content of school education. 

8.09 1 . Subject Teachers’ Associations. We 
would like the State governments to 
encourage the formation of subject teachers’ 
associations for the different school sub- 
jects. This will stimulate initiative and 
experimentation and assist in the 'revision 
and upgrading of curricula through the 
provision of better teaching materials and 
the use of improved techniques of teaching 
and evaluation. It should be a . responsi- 
bility of the State Education Departments, 
working through the State Boards of 
School Education, to assist the subject 
teachers’ associations to hold periodical 
seminars and conferences and to conduct 
journals of their own, most of which would 
naturally be in the ■ regional languages. 
The NCERT should coordinate the work of 
each State-level association, help the for- 
mation of all-India subject teachers’ as- 
sociations and assist in running journals at 
the national level, in English and In Hindi, 
for th*- use of teachers all over India. 

Organization or the Curricui-Usi 

8 10. Curriculum of the First Ten Years. 
We shall now consider the broad features 
of the curriculum a* it should be organized 
to achieve the objectives of school educa- 
tion. For the first seven years of schooling, 
as we have indicated elsewhere, there will 
b*» an undifferentiated course of general 
education for alL Of thos» v.ho continue 
their studies after Class VII. an estimated 
CO per cent are expected to he provided 
with full-time cr part-tin:** vocational edu- 
cation, the nature and scone of which have 
been indicated in the previous chapter Th~ 

W per e-*rt of the pupils at 
school should, ir. our on niort. continue to 
receive general education f,r a furti-r 
rw-toc* cf three yea's, wsth—jt a-.v <j-vers:- 
futt.'n c! but with tni d’si cf 

c*r,rs-*s at t«-> levels sod ot op*:o— j jn crea- 


tive activities and types of work-experi< 
In other words, for the vast majority 
pupils there would be’ a single curric 
stream from 1 Class I to "Class X. ro 
with the first external or public exam 
tion, and there would be no ‘streaming 
specialization in this general course. 

8.11. Scheme of Multipurpose Schools 
will be seen that this proposal is q: 
different from the scheme of higher sec 
dary education recommended by the Sec 
dary Education Commission, which 
been under implementation in certain Su 
during the last ten years. This scheme 
quired a diversification of studies at I 
end of Class VIII and the provision cf 
variety of courses for students in Cus- 
IX to XT. A number of multIp ar P’ 
higher secondary schools have been erf* 
offering different groups of elective subj-f 
to students in the last three chtfs^ - 
dents are divided into streams accords? 
their optional groups, and the °PP° 
ties for further education are doterm.- 
by and large, ‘in terms of the groups **•' 
ed. 

8.12. In' discussing the structure cf v 
educational system 1 , we referred ( to 
basic defects of the highe- scrornary t., 
tern. The multipurpose schools, which V' 
really be called multilateral school op. 
produce these defects in an lntensW™ * 
Most of the students who join the.'** 
have only one purpose in view— to Pv,. 
their studies further at a university, 
scquently, streams like fine arts * P<I w »j’'rS 
culture and even the technical strea'*’- 
do not load to popular courses at j 
versitv stage are taken ur> bv p* 

and the science course is at o nj* *p. 
mium. At the present stag? J. f ,v 
my. a multiplicity of expensive four * r „*i 
ring for the special Interests of *m" 
of students cannot b- proscribed >• . c* 
of general education An nniivris ^ 
different groups of electives In tr- 
multipurpose schools will show J - 
narativelv few schools have more *i> r v- 
dfversified groups, so that or* * ' , Y 

objects for which the scheme of ' 
tion was introduced— to provt ■ 
of courses to suit the dlffereji. ' L/' 1 ' 
tftudes and interests of sdo.rjcer, 

— has rot b^n realized ^ ,.t 

?, 13 Ore cf the rr.aJ'T w< \ ^ 

scheme Is 'hit s5erjjl«/i , k' J i er . ; , 
girs too earlv V/e have »V . 

at the age cf 13 H i ut ; • 

+*<* as \*Vrz' m -z tJ th? ' 
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the pre-medical section. The streaming of 
pupils in this way into specialized groups 
from Class IX upwards is undesirable. We 
mentioned earlier 1 that recent world trends 
in secondary education are in the direction 
of lengthening the period of general educa- 
tion and postponing diversification and spe- 
cialization to the second cycle or senior 
stage of ‘secondary education. We, there- 
fore, recommend that in the non-vocational 
schools a common curriculum of general 
education should be provided i 1 the first 
ten years of school education and that di- 
versification - of studies and specialization 
should begin only at the higher secondaiy 
stage. 


..'8.14. Standards of Attainment at the Dlf- 
ferent Stages. Though the curriculum of 
the first ten .years of general education cov- 
ering seven years of primary education (four 
years of lower primary and three years of 
upper primary) and three years of lower 
secondaiy education should be organized as 
a continuous programme of studies, the 
standard of attainment at the end of each 
sub-stage in the total course should be clear- 
ly-indicated. These standards should be 
defined in terms of the knowledge, skills, 
abilities and attitudes to be developed with 
reference to the overall objectives of school 
education. - 

8.15. At the lower primary stage (Class- 
es It to IV) the child should receive ins- 
truction in the basic tools of learning such 
as .reading, writing and computation, and 
l« arn to adjust himself to his surroundings 
through 1 an elementary study of his physi- 
cal and social environment. He should 
participate in activities which develop his 
constructive- and .creative skills and teach 
hun the habjts of healthy living. In order 
that . a sound foundation in the mother- 
tongue may be laid at this stage, no langu- 
age other > than, this should be introduced 
auring the first four years. The curricu- 
lum of these classes • should , be gradually 
Expanded and developed in keeping with 
the child’s growth and development. 

8 At the higher primary stage (Class- 
K V r VII) the study of a second language 
will be added to that of the mother-tongue, 
Mithmetic skill will develop into the acqui- 
sition of more difficult mathematical know- 
leage, environmental activities will lead to 
the study of natural and physical sciences, 
history, geography and civics, constructive 
sod creative skills will provide the basis 
j , Practice of simple arts and crafts, 
th P rac ^ ce . healthy’ living will serve 


as the found ation for physical education. 
1 Chapter Jf. 


8.17. The curriculum at the secondary 
stage should meet the needs of the adoles- 
cent as well as the needs of the democratic 
society in which he is expected to partici- 
pate as a citizen on reaching maturity. The 
needs of democratic citizenship will require 
the development of certain skills, attitudes 
and qualifies of character such as the capa- 
city for clear thinking, the ability to com- 
municate easily with one’s fellowmen, the 
scientific attitude of mind, a sense cf true 
patriotism and an appreciation of the value 
of productive work. The secondary school 
curriculum should contain the necessary 
educational elements for the cultivation of 
these habits, attitudes and qualities. The 
needs of adolescence are related not only 
to the acquisition of knowledge and the pro- 
motion of intellectual ability but the fuller 
development of the physical, emotional, aes- 
thetic and moral aspects of the pupil’s per- 
sonality. Provision has. therefore, to be 
made in the curriculum on a more syste- 
matic scale than before, for programmes of 
physical education and subjects like art. 
craft music, dancing and education in 
moral and spiritual values 

8.18. We give below what we believe 
should be the broad areas of curricular 
studies for the different sub-stages, and 
shall follow this outline with a discussion 
of the special features of the curriculum 
at each sub-stage. 

(1) Lower Primary Staqe (Classes I-TV) 

(a) One language— the mother-tongue 
or the regional language. 

(b) Mathematics. 

‘ ’ (c) Studv cf the Environment f cover- 
ing Science and Social Studies In 
Classes III and IV). 

• (d) Creative Activities. 

(e) Work-experience and Social Ser- 

.(f) Health Education. 

(2) Higher Primary Stage (Classes V-VID 
(a) Two languages — (i) the -pother- 

tongue Or the regional language 
. and (ii) Hindi or English. 

(Kote: A third language (English. 
Hindi or the regional language) may 
, ■> be studied on an option?! basis 
(bl Mathematics. 

(r) Science. 

(d) Social Studies (or History, Geogra- 
phy and Civiesl. 
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(e) Art, 

(f) Work-cxpcrioncc and Social Ser- 
vice. * 

(k) Physical Education. 

(h) Education in Moral and Spiritual 
Values. , ... 


r/f) x >, ° Cr SccomtaT V Slayc (Classes 

(n) Three languages. I n non-Hindi 
speaking areas, these languages will 
normally be (I) the mother-tongue 
or the regional language, (ii) Hindi 
at a higher or lower level, (iii) 
English at a higher or lower level. 
In Hindi speaking areas, they -will 
normally be (i) the mother-tongue 
' or the regional language, (ii) Eng- 
' lish (or Hindi,-if English has already 
been taken as the mother-tongue), 
and (iii) a modern Indian language 
other than Hindi. 


(Note:" A classical language way' be 
studied in addition to the'" above 
three ’languages on ah ' optional 
basis). " * ' ' 

- (b) Mathematics. • .• -■* *\» n 

(c) Science. ' 1 ' n ' '•*»• ' 

(d) .History, Geography, and 'Civics., 

i’ r (e) 'Art. . ’ ’ f 7 , 

(£) Work-experience and Social' Ser- 
.vi t .vice.,, ,, , , .. , , 

, , .(g) Physical . Education. „ 

(h) Education • in Moral and_ Spiritual 
Values. i 

8.19 j Curriculum at the -Lower, -Palmary 
Stage; -We have 1 already suggested in an 
earlier chapter 1 that the first two classes of 
the primary school, should be graded as a 
single unit, and wherever' possible, 1 this 
arrangement should be extended' to cover 
Classes III and IV. The proposed curricu- 
lum for these classes is very simple and re- 
duces the load of formal subjects. Only 
language and elementary mathematics are 
to be specially emphasized with a view to 
developing the basic tools of learning. The 
study of the environment will be largely in- 
formal in the beginning and will be provid- 
ed by making the child observe his immedi- 
ate social and physical surroundings and 
talk in class about what he observes. In 
Class III environmental studies will gradu- 
ally lead to social studies and science which 
may. now be treated as regular subjects, but 


fn a very elementary manner. Whi 
activity method will permeate all tes 
-peciaj activities in the form of mu: 
Work, dramatics and handwork shot 
organized for creative self-expr 
Health education will stress the fort 
of good health habits. Work-cxpcrien: 
consist largely of handwork and sock 
vice will involve simple activities 
cleaning the classroom, decorating 
t<chool, etc. -> - 


8.20. ,We would like to emphasize o& 
porlant aspect of education at this stage 
reading with understanding. If proper : 
dations for this are not laid at this 1 
the entire future education of the child 
receive' 1 an irreparable set-back. Adeq 
attention has not been paid so far to 
search in beginning reading, to the « 
tion of proper methods of teaching rea 1 
to young children , with phonetic set 
which the "Indian languages have, to 
preparation of ' graded \-acabular/es, to 
designing of primers ’and readers for v 
I and to the evolution of tests of reao 
readiness or competence. - It 'has not 
been 'possible to organize the proper 
irig of teacher-educators at the primary « 
Id "these "matters, 'and the ‘average P«®‘ 
teacher generally tries' to "teach reading 
a rule-of-thumb manner. It is the r.eg 
of this crucial area that is responsible * 
good deal of the stagnation at the ‘ 
primary stage. 'We recommend that a 
of these problems should be taken , 
earnest and that a vigorous 
improving reading instruction at 3 

primary' stage should be developed 
parts of the country. - ' . r 

8.21. Curriculum at the Higher t e j 
Stage. When, the pupil entersdienis^ 
primary stage, 'learning will be£ *’ n \ I . sf rftf 
systematic ' with greater stress on u ,, 
subjects. The curriculum will bro j, 

respect of subject-coverage and o i ^1 

respect of content . Teaching rn^no fl , 
become more systematic and sta 
attainment more specific and den 
before! , ’ ‘ 

«> thf r '.'tf 


. 8.22. 1 A second language, y- , in3 v ; 
English has now to be introduced » jj fi » 
working knowledge in one ofth ffB j c| 
languages may be attained w *"’» 

Class VII. While only two ff Jl 

be compulsory at this stage. * P j' 
study three 'languages --the Kg 
age, English and Hindi— If he {-f 

and facilities will have to be P 1 


> Chapter II. 
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the teaching of ‘the* third language in every 
school. Mathematics and science will ie-, 
ceive greater stress than before. Social 
studies may continue ; as an integrated 
course if competent teachers and the requi- 
site facilities are available; otherwise the 
study of. history, geography, and civics 
should be taken up as separate disciplines. 
Arts and crafts will figure more prominent- 
ly, the latter as a part of work -experience, 
and physical education and games will have 
their due place. A period or two a week 
should be allotted to education in moral and 
spiritual values in an organized attempt to 
develop the character of the pupils and in- 
culcate in them a respect for religions other 
than their own. Social service activities 
will now include participation in the life 
of the local community. 


823. Curriculum at the Lower Secondary 
Stage. The subjects that were studied in 
Classes V, VI and VII will be continued at 
the lower -econdary stage; but with the in- 
creasing maturity of the students, their 
study has to gain in rigour and depth. Sub- 
ject competence in science is particularly 
important in view of the phenomenal ad- 
vances made in recent vears in scientific 
knowledge, history, geography and civics, 
and present-day problems will be taught 
separately with such correlation as is natu- 
ral and necessary. A third language— Hindi 
or English or a modern Indian language- 
will be introduced here on a compulsorv 
basis. Work-experience will be organized, 
as far as possible, on a farm, workshop or 
other production unit; social service will be 
undertaken continuously for a fixed period 
every year; and education in moral and 
spiritual values will be provided on a more 
systematic basis. 


824. Curriculum at the Higher Secondary 
Stage. After the completion of the first 
ten years of schooling leading to the high 
school examination, the special interests 
and abilities of the student will have been 
generally formed, and, with a good system 
of guidance and counselling, he can be help- 
ed in the choice of his future career ar.d 
educational course. An extensive and varied 
programme of vocational education should 
be provided at this stage. In the light of 
the proposed enrolment policies discussed 
in the preceding chapter, 50 per rent of 
those who wish to continue their studies be- 
vond Clas> X are expected to take up full- 
time or part-time vocational courses and 


50 per cent will be in courses of general 
education. The latter type of courses will 
be diversified to enable J;he students to 
select for special study a group of any three 
subjects based on the work already done at 
the lower secondary stage. As in the exist- 
ing higher secondary scheme, the primary 
object of the new diversification is to pro- 
vide opportunities in the last two years of 
schooling for the development of the special 
academic inteiests of the students. 


8 25. But there are two important differ- 
ences between the new scheme and the old 
one. The 'first is that, since the technical, 
commeicial and agricultural courses and 
probably also the courses in fine arts and 
home science, will in future be studied, 
generally speaking, in special vocational 
institutions, the present seven categories of 
elective subjects will in effect be reduced 
to arts and sciences. The second is that 
there will be no sharp distinction even bet- 
ween these two categories and there will be 
no streaming of subjects on the prevailing 
pattern, in which a student is compelled to 
take his three electives from only one group 
in the form of a package deal, as it were, 
and. cannot combine an elective from one 
group with optional subjects from another. 
While a student specially interested in 
science will normally opt for three science 
subjects such as physics, chemistry and 
mathematics, or physics, chemistry and 
biology, he should not be debarred from 
taking, if he so desires, a subject like psy- 
chology or logic along with physics and 
mathematics- . Similarly, though a student 
who is keen on taking special courses in 
arts may select all the three subjects from 
this group, such as English, history and 
geography, he should not be prevented from 
combining, if he so desires, a subject like 
biology along with English and history. It 
will thus be seen that, while the changes 
proposed in the existing higher secondary 
scheme restrict the wide range of optional 
courses at present permitted in Class IX, 

X and XI, they provide for greater freedom 
and elasticity in the grouping of subjects 
within the limited range in the new Classes 

XI and XII. As the education imparted In 
the higher secondary classes will lead in 
most cases to university studies, the sub- 
jects in arts and sciences with the elastic 
groupings that see have recommended above 
will meet the needs of most students. 

8.2(* In addition to the three elective sub- 
jects. a student should • select for further 
study anv two languages. These may be 
two 0 ? the three t ... 'by him 
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at the lower secondary stage, but these may 
also include any modem Indian language 
other than the one taken previously or any 
foreign language or any classical language 
The normal combination for the majority of 
students, as far as the two compulsory 
languages are concerned, will probably be 
Hindi or the regional language and English. 
13ut we do not wish to recommend any 
particular grouping in this case. The com. 
omation should be left to the choice cf the 
student which, of course, will be determin- 
ed by the facilities for language study pro. 
vided in the higher secondary' school he has 
joined. In Chapter II we have stressed the 
importance of promoting in every linguistic 
ivgjosi the study cl modern Indian langu- 
ages other than the language of the region. 
We have also recommended that a few care* 
fully selected sdioois could provide for the 
study of foreign languages other than Eng- 
lish, and particularly of Russian. At the 
higher secondary stage, some good schools 
would like to make such provision in their 
courses of studies; and they should be en- 
couraged in their efforts to strike out a new 
path m .the; language curriculum. 

8.27. : We have referred above to the need 
for attending to’ the development of the 
physical, aesthetic and moral aspects of the 
adolescent’s personality. [ The need is per- 
haps even greater at the higher secondary 
stage than in the early years of adolescence. 
With thC narrowing down of 'the curricu- 
lum range to live academic subjects and the 
specialised study, ,of three of these^subjects 
demanding greater time and more intensive 
study, it, becomes all the more necessary to 
include' 'a 'complementary element in the 
curriculum which will effectively contribute 
to the full devtelopment of the student’s 
personality. - Provision must be made here, 
as at the lower secondary stage, for work- 
experience and social service, for arts and 
crafts, for physical education including 
games and sports, -and for education in 
moral and spiritual values. In our discus- 
sion Of curricular problems we have not 
suggested any allocations of time for differ- 
ent, subjects at any stage. But we would 
like to depart from this procedure in the 
case of' the higher secondary stage. As 
there is a danger of the specialist subjects 
making heavy demands on the time-table, 
we suggest that ‘about one half of the ins- 
tructional time should be devoted to the 
three electives, one-fourth to the study of 
the two languages and one-fourth to the 
complementary activities or subjects re- 
ferred to' above. 


B.28. Subject Areas in the Higher 
dary Course. The existing one-year : 
secondary course will soon have to 
organized to cover a two-year period 
give below a list of subject areas whit 
think, should form part of the curric 
But this list is only suggestive. The 
question of the higher secondary curric 
will have to be carefully examined an 
details worked out by an expert body 
sisting of representatives of the uni 
ties. State Boards of School Education 
State Departments of Eduation. 


(1) Any two languages, including 
modern Indian language, any me 
foreign language and any classical lan % 

(2) Any three subjects from the f°i 
ing: 


(a) An additional language. 

(b) History. i 

(c) Geography. 

(d) Economics. . 

(e) Logic. 

(f) Psychology. 

(g) Sociology. 

(h) Art. . ' ' 

(i) Physics. S' 

(j) Chemistry, y , ' 

(k) Mathematics / } 

(l) Bioiogy, , f ; 

(m) Geology, "i 

(n) Home Science. 

(3) Work-experiene and Social Serv' 1 

(4) Physical Education. ' 

(5) Art or Craft.” 1 - ,f -' 

(C) Education in Moral and Sp>r |t! " 
Values. 


8.29. Advanced ’ and ■ Enrichme e 
grammes at Different Stages, in g.jU 
ceding section we suggested that t ,d- 
Education ‘Departments should P"*. rJ b- 
vanced courses in the different sen 
jects and that 'good 'schools sh °“ . 
these courses by introducing [he ^ 
one or two subjects In the heg* * ofr . 
gradually covering the entire scn ,,,i !e j w 
culum in a ' phased programme ' • gt 

their convenience. Even where 
possible for a school to adopt a ,y ia * 
course In a subject for all Its P P* f t\ d 
particular class, It can give V 
such a course to the 1 gifted 
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her .words, a good school can have two 
nets of curricula at a particular stage or 
en in a particular class — one being the 
mmon curriculum lot the pupils who are 
'erage in ability, and the other being an 
Ivanced curriculum for tho very bright 
lpils. In this context, we make the lol- 
wuig recommendations: 

(1) At the primary stage, it Is difficult to 
■ovide separate advanced courses. Enrich* 
ent programmes should, therefore, be 
eated for talented children, so that they 
ay get more challenging and more satis- 
■ing learning experiences from their 
udies. Such programmes may start in 
lass'V or VI. It may, for instance, be m 
ie form of additional science, which may 
ivolve more extensive reading, practical 
ork and application of knowledge to lite 
tuations. It may also mean additional 
ork in language or art, leading to the 
svelopment of creative self-expression. It 
i better if the planning of the enrichment 
rogramme is done by teachers and pupils 
igether. General guidelines can be given 

I the curriculum materials, and the teacher 
dll also need some additional help in the 
jrm of special types of work-books and 
icilities for the establishment of subject 
lubs. Work under this programme may be 
one also outside the school hours. 

i'2) At the secondary stage, we are not In 
avour of diversified courses. But we 
trongly recommend the organization of 
ourscs at two levels — ordinary and advanc- 
d— beginning with Class VIIL Advanced 
ourses may be offered in various subjects 
nd should be included In the curriculum on 
n optional basis. In the lower secondary 
lassos, a beginning may be made with ad- 
ored courses in mathematics, science and 
he languages. But at the higher secondary 
tage, such courses should be provided In 

II the specialised subjects. A student ap- 
>eanng for the higher secondary school 
'xamination should not normally oiler 
dvanced courses in more than two sub- 
lets. Different arrangements will have to 
* made by schools for the organization ol 
idvanced courses such as regular insiruc- 
ion during the school hours (in large 
chools with many class divisions), lnstrtic- 
«*» outside the t-chool hours, and srlf- 
tudy by student* under the teacher's F-dd- 
ince. depending upon the circumstances cf 
he case. 

Laser acts 

* 7 , 1 . We shall t»w consider the rpee'sl 
ca.urea of the variras subject errs* cr 
n-fai of educational activity which, in cur 
t 
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opinion, should form part of the school 
curriculum at different stages. We shall 
take up for discussion only those aspects 
which need to be highlighted with parti- 
cular reference to our national and educa- 
tional goals as well as the specific objectives 
of school education. 

8.31. Origin of tiie Thcce-Languago 
Formula. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education in 1956 examined at length the 
complex problem of the teaching cf the 
languages in relation to the needs of the 
country and the requirements of the Con- 
stitution. It devised a formula known as 
the ‘Three-Language Formula’ which was 
somewhat simplified, and approved by the 
Conference of Chief Ministers held In 1961. 
The impelling considerations were more 
political and social, than educational. In 
effect, the formula established equality 
with regard to the study of languages 
between the Hindi and the non-Hindi areas 
by recommending that, as against the 
third language, Hindi, which pupils in the 
non-Hindi areas have to learn, another 
Indian language (besides Hindi and Eng- 
lish) should be studied by pupils in the 
Hindi areas. 

8.32. Difficulties in Implementing the 
Formula- In practice, the implementation 
of the thrce-langusge formula has led to 
several difficulties and it has not been very 
successful. Several factors have contri- 
buted to this situation. Among these are 
the general opposition^ a heavy language 
load in the school curriculum; the lack of 
motivation for the study of an additional 
modern Indian language In the Hindi sreas; 
the resistance to the study cf Hindi In some 
ncn-Hindi areas; and th>* heavy cost 
and effort involved In providing for the 
teaching of the second and the third 
languages fer five to six years (from Claws 
VI lo Class X cr XI). The situation was 
made worse by defective planning and by 
the half-hearted way in which the formula 
was implemented. As a result of these 
developments, considerable resources have 
been wasted over what may be regarded 
as an unproductive programme cf imple- 
mentation. As far ci the third language Is 
concerned, the students in many arras have 
pained very little because cf the u-.rcil 
sitaatim*. in which most of them stud.ed it 
and the inadequate fscibi.es that were 
provided for the purpose. The lime ha* 
new come for a rev-.T cf the entire 

-sttuatieci. end tt>- fnrm.! at.-n of a new 
pebey with rcfsrd to Ur^-usf- t‘jdy at th- 
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school stage, particularly in view of the fact 
that English has been recognized as an 
associate official language of the Indian 
Union for on indefinite period. 


0.33. Basis for n Workable Three-La ngnage 
Formula. The following guiding principles 
would help in evolving a workable three- 
language lormula in . schools: . . 


ls the .°,?l clal Ian eu a 2 e of the 
Union end is expected tn due course of time 
to become the lingua jranca of the country. 
Its ultimate importance in the language 
curriculum will be second only to that of 
‘the mother-tongue. 


(2) English will continue to enjoy a high 
■ status so long as it remains the principal 
medium of education at the university 
-stage, and the language 'of administration 
at the Centre and in many of the States. 
Even after the regional languages become 
media in higher education in the univer- 
sities, a working knowledge of English will 
be a valuable asset for all students and a 
reasonable proficiency in the language will 
be necessary for those who proceed i to the 
university. , • 


(3) The degree of proficiency that can' be 
acquired in learning a language at school 
depends not only on the number of years 
during which it is learnt but also on the 
motivation of the • student, the stage at 
which it is studied, the types of teachers 

, and equipment provided and the methods 
of teaching "adopted. A short period under 
favourable conditions might achieve better 
results than a longer period without proper 
facilities. While arguments can be advanced 
'for introducing a child to a second language 
at a very early age, the provision of quali- 
fied and competent teachers for teaching 
the language to millions of children in our 
primary schools would be a very formid- 
able task. 

(4) The most suitable stage for making 
'the learning of three languages compulsory 
appears to be the lower secondary stage 

(Classes VIII-X), where smaller numbers 
of pupils are involved and better facilities 
and teaching personnel can be provided. 
It is also desirable to stagger the introduc- 
tion of two additional languages so that one 

ls started at the higher primary stage and 

the other at the lower secondary stage, 
after the first additional language has been 
mastered to some extent. In a good school, 
three years of compulsory study would 

probably be adequate for gaining n work- 
ing knowledge of the third language; but 


arrangements should be made for Its s 
for a longer period on an optional basis 

(5) The stage at which Hindi or Eai 
should be Introduced on a compulsory t 
as a second language and the period 
which It should be taught will depend 
local motivation and need, and should 
left to the discretion of each Stale. 

(B) At no stage. should the learning 
four languages be made compulsory, i 
provision should be available for the sh 
of four or even more languages on a vw 
tary basis. 


8.34. We, therefore, recommend a 
ed or graduated three-language fonnw 
include: ... 

(1) The mother-tongue or the 
language; " 

(2) The official ' language d ! the Mj 
or the associate official lan^» 
the Union so long as it exis , 

<‘(3) • A .modem Indian cr l y 
- language not covered tug £ 
and (2) .and other tbffljjj 
as -the- medium of instruc 

8.35. Implications ..of the 51 
Formula.- At the lower primary . $ 
one language should be studied ^ 

sorily— the mother-tongue or *ne p 

‘language, at 'the option of toe fit 
'the case" Of the Vast majority mVJ |S» 
'language of study "at this stage ^ gj? 
‘regional - language which w 
mother-tongue. ■ Some child 1 *? ^ 
to the linguistic minorities may * 
instruction' in “the jegwnal ^ e 
because of its great " advanWj 3 4 * * * 8 *^ 
"cannot be forced on .them, an 
the right under the Constitution ‘ . e( juej2; 

"lities" provided 'for “their ~P Tts °r y »n it 

through their mot b e ^‘ ton ?fff’ «red*X 
_ governments should, therefor , R g p.*. 
mary schools teaching t ^H£, J jnlstfc i 5rt 
tongue for the children of 
rlties If they desire to have s J{)fl 
tion, subject to the usual co d 
ed by the "Education Minister ^ jfP 
(1949) that the minimum no® T fi* 
children should be 10 to A 

school. It is desirable thatjj^gj e f p 
should have "a working know J{J fjf , 
regfonal language also. 
study should, therefore, be P 
optional basis, from Cto gSrfgffi 
do not favour making thjjAfrge ; 
language compulsory »t , yi 

-dren of linguistic minorities, 
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one in some States at present. We also are 
ot in favour of teaching English as a 
ecprid language at this stage. This h3s 
icen discussed further in a later section. 

8.36. At .the higher primary stage only two 
anguages should be studied on a compul- 
lory basis; (1) the mother-tongue or the 
■egional language, and (2) the official or the 
issociate official language of the Union. For 
almost all the pupils in the Hindi areas and 
tor a majority of them in the non-Hindi 
areas, English will probably be the second 
language, but a large proportion of the 
pupils in non-Hindi areas may also opt for 
Hindi In addition, facilities should be pro- 
vided for the study of a third language on 
an optional basis, so that the children * in 
Hindi areas whose mother-tongue is not 
Hindi and the children in non-Hindi areas 
who have taken English as the second langu- 
age may study the official language of the 
Union, if they so desire. 


8.37. At the lower secondary stage (Classes 
VIII— X), a study of three languages should 
be obligatory; and a student should be under 
an obligation to study either the official 
language of the Union or the associate offi- 
cial language which he had not elected at 
the higher primary stage. By and large, the 
pupils in the Hindi areas will study Hindi, 
English and a modem Indian language, 
while the vast majority of pupils in non- 
lindi areas will learn the regional langu- 
ge, Hindi and English. In the selection of 
he modem Indian language in Hindi speak- 
°g areas, the criterion should be the moti- 
'ation of the pupils for studying that langu- 
age. For instance, in the border areas of a 
J tate. people are generally interested in 
studying the regional language across the 
porder and this could well be the third 
language to be studied. 


8-38. It is true that English will be the 
important library language to be 
at this stage. We. however, think 
j “ * S| a ^ so necessary to encourage the 
other important library languages 
Russian, German, French, Spanish, 
Japanese. Facilities lor their 
s ” ou *“ be provided in a few selected 
scnools in eac h State and it should he open 
students to study them, either in 
wV 01 ? t0 - or ,n lieu ° { English cr Hindi, 
similarly, provision should be made, in a 
fnr ec ? , * n the non-Hindi areas, 

^ modem Indian languages 
Tt *Lr5 n » HIn ‘ !l ar, d the regional language, 
houid be open to the shjdcnts to study 


these languages, as stated earlier with re- 
gard to library languages, either in addition 
to or in lieu of English or Hindi. 

8.39. In the higher secondary classes, 
which will serve largely as a preparatory 
stage for higher education, only two langu- 
ages need be made compulsory and the stu- 
dents should have the option to select any 
two of the three languages studied earlier or 
a combination of any two languages taken 
from the following groups: (1) modern 
Indian languages: (2) modem foreign lan- 
guages: (3) classical languages — Indian and 
foreign. There is of course no bar to a 
student studying one or more additional 
languages on an optional basis. 

8.40. Position of the Official Languages In 
the Formula. The three-language formula 
as modified above is elastic and more likely 
to meet the varied linguistic needs of the 
people than the rigid approaches which are 
commonly adopted. For instance: 

(1) The study of English and Hindi in 
our proposal, would be indicated, not in 
terms of years of study, but in terms of hours 
of study and the level of attainment. There 
would be two prescribed levels of attainment 
in each of these languages — one for those 
who study it for a period of three years and 
the other for those who study it for a period 
of six years. 

(2) For most children completing lower 
secondary stage, two of the three languages 
learnt will be Hindi and English — the two 
link languages of the country which func- 
tion as instruments of national and social 
integration. Some need only a working 
knowledge of Hindi or English, while others 
require a greater proficiency in them. The 
flexible curriculum which we have proposed 
would cater for these separate needs. 

(3) Although English would be the most 
important library language to be studied, a 
certain number of students will study a lib- 
rarv language other than English in all parts 
of the country. 

(4) In every linguistic rerion. there will 
be a certain number of students studying 
Other modern Indian languages and thereby 
opening m> multiple channels of internal 

. communication. . . 

Our proposals have been shown graph'- 
cally In the chart on page 194. This elastic 
approach to the language problem, it Is 
hoped, will oromote a better cultural com- 
munication between the different linguistic 
potips in the country and promote a better 
international understanding. 
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8.41. Views of Knraari S. Panandikar. 
While agreeing broadly with the above pro- 
posals, our colleague, Kumari S. Panandikar, 
holds a different view on the three-language 
formula as applied to the higher primary 
Stage. She observes: 


In my opinion, a study of three languages 
should be obligatory not only at the lower se- 
condary stage as recommended by the majority 
of the members of the Commission, but at a stage 
lower, that is at the higher primary stage, and 
fnese three languages should be the mother- 
tongue, Hindi and English in the non-Hindi speak- 
ing areas, and the mother-tongue, a modern 
Indian language and English in the Hindi speak- 
ing areas. 


If Hindi is not merely to be the official language 
of the Union, but is to be a common link nation- 
al language in the whole country, it is desirable 
to provide for its study during the compulsory 
stage of education so that those who do not con- 
tinue their education beyond this stage will have 
had an opportunity to study it for three years 
The same can be said of English, which apart 
from being the associate language of the Union, is 
a world language, introducing a person to the 
terminology and contents of knowledge that i* 
developing in the modem werid. 


An early study of languages is desirable be- 
cause it facilitates language learning, from the 
point of view of expression as well as comprehen- 
sion. and leads to better retention. The study of 
two additional languages, if begun at this stage, 
is not likely to be a heavy burden. Pupils of this 
age. 11 to 14, are interested in studying languages 
and such a study helps their mental development 
by giving them a sense of precision and accura- 
cy which U helpful in all their study. The study 
of three languages in all need not lead to an 
impoverishment of content or knowledge, as is 
often feared, if care is taken to see that subject- 
matte- of different types is introduced through 
each of the languages. 


A good teacher can always succeed in creating 
motivation for learning anv language. As regards 
Hindi, there is enough motivation in the environ- 
ment even in rural areas in the non-Hindi speak- 
ing, regions The radio and/or the cinema, with 
their use of Hindi, have reached these areas and 
people a-e familiar with Hindi as a medium of 
communication. Increasing opportunities for tra- 
vel have aim made Hindi a part of one's life For 
the study of English also there is no lack of mo- 
tivation in these areas English picture books of 
various kinds, signboards and notices provoke 
the natural curiosity to read and understand 
English. In the Hindi speaking areas the-e can 
be a natural desire to learn a modem Indian 
language either because one's neighbours and 
tnends speak that language as their own or be- 
entire writers like Rabindranath Tacore cr some 
other children's writers have written in that lan- 
guage. The sludy of Hindi in non-Hindi speak - 
mg areas er of a modem Indian language in 
£*mai-»pcakmg areas will help in promoting 
mutual understanding and national integration in 
yupchvc manner. The right climate can be 
for it. if language learning is looked upon 
f? an opportunity and not as a load or a burden 
imposed on one. A notable evamole is that of 
1™ Lcanumavian countries where the *udy of 


languages is taken up with a great zeal and 
enthusiasm and children and adults are proud of 
their achievement in three or four languages. 

If the study of additional two languages is 
begun at the higher primary stage — one language 
in its purely conversational form being introduc- 
ed a year earlier if it is necessary to avoid intro- 
ducing the second language in the same year — 
and continued for three years, the period given 
to their study at later stages could be reduced 
and adjusted according to the needs of the stu- 
dents. At the lower secondary stage, for the age 
group 14-16. when the knowledge or content sub- 
jects Such as natural and the social sciences 
assume special importance, it is desirable that an 
introduction to a third language on a compulsory 
basis does not take place at this stage and inter- 
fere with the study of content subjects. 

It is realized that there may be some difficulty 
in getting properly trained teachers to teach the 
two additional languages at the higher primary 
stage. This difficulty is likely to be more acute 
in the case of teachers of English than of Hindi 
or modern Indian languages. If educationally 
and from the point of view of social cohesion 
the introduction of these languages at this stage 
is considered to be essential, strenuous efforts 
will have to be made to prepare teachers to teach 
English. Hindi and modem Indian languages. 

We are in entire agreement with our col- 
league that Hindi should attain the position 
of a link language for the entire country as 
quickly as possible. Our differences, there- 
fore, relate, not to tho ends, but to the means 
We are of the view that both in the general 
interest of education as well as for the rapid 
and effective promotion of Hindi as a lmk 
language, the approach suggested above by 
us is perhaps the most suitable and appro- 
priate. 

We do not also agree with our colleague 
when she opines that a teacher can create 
motivation for any child, at any stage, and 
in any situation, to study any language. 
Creating motivation for the study of a Ian’ 
guage is a complex social process whfch de- 
pends more on social ar.d economic factors 
outside the school than on the academic pro- 
grammes of the school itself. The motiva- 
tion for the study of Hindi in non-Hindi 
areas will have to be created by giving to 
Hindi a larger place in social life and admi- 
nistration and by producing good books In 
Hindi Given time and intensive effort. It 
is possible to succeed in this endeavour. Rut 
it is extremely difficult to create a similar 
motivation for the study of a modem Indian 
language in the Hindi areas. Especially at 
the primary stage, language learning can be 
a big burden on a child if it Is imposed; and 
such imposition C3n vitiate his entire attitude 
towards his studies and mar generate hosti- 
lity to the school itself. This would indeed 
be a tragedy at a time when our chief objec- 
tive is to win the masses over to education- 
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Wo strongly feel that the study ot three 
languages nt the elementary stage will Jntrr- 
fcro considerably with the development of 
the child's mastery over his mother-longue 
and with his intellectual growth, Even in 
the educationally advanced countries, the 
reading nbility of children in slum schools 
may be 2-3 years hchind that of children in 
the average schools. Tills feature is likely 
to be even more accentuated in our country. 
In tliQ immediate future, therefore, the great- 
est emphasis should be placed on the learn- 
ing of one’s own language, and the study of 
additional languages has to be kept nt the 
minimum. At the secondary stage, how- 
ever. the situation changes materially. The 
student has by now been won over to edu- 
cation and has generally become mature 
enough to undertake the study of subjects 
for which motivation need not be very 
strong. A compulsory study of languages nr 
a heavier language load can. therefore, do 
comparatively less harm at this stage. That 
is why we have recommended the compul- 
sory study of three languages at this stage. 

International comparisons have to be used 
carefully in this context A special note on 
the subiect is given at the end of this chap- 
ter. 1 It will be seen that while there- are 
countries which provide for a study of two 
or more languages at the secondary stage, 
nowhere is a study of three languages made 
compulsory at the elementary stage. We 
are thus trying to do a most difficult task at 
the most inopportune moment in our educa- 
tional history. Today, the basic issue we 
have to face in primary education is to teach 
the mother-tongue well and to eradicate illi- 
teracy r and the learning of additional lan- 
guages is a costly and difficult load which the 
education system is ill-equipped to bear. 
Even' in the industrially advanced countries, 
the whole course of primary education used 
to be based on the study of one langauge 
only. It is only when their education deve- 
loped and economv became affluent that they 
introduced a second language at the 
primarv stage. But even under the best of 
circumstances, there is hardlv any example 
of an educational system which has introduc- 
ed a study of three languages, on a compul- 
sory basis, at the primary stage. It must be 
realised that we are trying to do what even 
advanced- educational systems and affluent 
economies have not done and that we are 
creating insuperable difficulties for our pro- 
gress by the needless self-imposition of a 
heavy language load on a nascent system 
of primary education. 


8 42. Three- Language Formula at tie B 
versify Stage. There has been a suggest* 
that the three-language formula simld 
extended to the university stage also, 
our opinion, this would place a heavy la 
guage load on students and lead to » was 
of scarce resources and deterioration otjfc 
dards of subject knowledge in higher 
tion. As we have stated earlier, the 
of two languages only should be c 0 ®??"? 1 
nt the higher secondary stage. In cighf 
education, the study of a language shoo- 1 
not be compulsory. 


8.43. Study ot Hindi. Although in tie 
fled three-language formula recuniofiM 
by us, n certain proportion of students®^ 
not study Hindi as a second or third 
age, beyond a period of three . 

would like to lav the utmost stress on » 
importance of the study of the lang88ff % 
the necessity of organizing a nafa ? D T,J 
programme for promoting such study 
voluntary basis. As Hindi is the I®*** 
guage among the masses, it is necessary 
every person should have at least a wor 
knowledge of Hindi as a channel of 
communication in all parts of India 
those who will have to use it as the otn . 
language either at- the Centre otj^ b 
States acquire a much higher pronei^ 1 * 
it. But in our opinion, the cause •*, w 
and also of national, integration, 
better served if its study beyond 
point is not forced on unwilling sec“ ^ 
the people. We have no doubt tM* 
and girls will study Hindi more ‘ <}. 
if there is adequate motivation. Ti, is » 
vation largely depends on the “ „f 
which Hindi becomes in effect a Ians 0 *®^ 
administration. It is also related 
manner in which Hindi develops 
es enriched so that people in non- run w. ^ 
may turn to it for knowledge and <■ 
nourishment. 


8.44. The burden o{ studying **!$V 
becomes all the greater because * j e0 | v 
ferenc^s in script. Very often* 
required to study, not only three __ 
but- three scripts. The solujfon to fc* 
lem— and many others allied to J 




either Roman or Devanagan 
adopted for all modem I nc * ia ” —t ofl 
Unfortunately, there Is no 
issue. But in our opinion, the I® 

Jutlon of the problem would be 


\ See Supplementary Not^ III. 
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wp start producing some literature in every 
modem Indian language written in both the 
scripts — Devanagari and Roman. This pro- 
cess can begin in the study of the third lan- 
guage at the school stage, when it happens 
to be a modem Indian language. It would 
be extremely convenient to begin the study 
of the third language by using a script al- 
ready known to the student — Devanagari or 
Roman. For instance, students in Hindi 
areas beginning to leam Bengali or Tamil 
may use the Devnagari or Roman script for 
it. Students of Hindi In non-Hindi areas may 
begin to leam Hindi in the script of their 
mother-tongue or In Roman. The proper 
script of the language may be taught later, 
after the student has mastered the language 
to a certain extent and been adequately moti* 
rated. 


6 45. The numerals now taught In schools 
vary from language to language. We recom- 
mend that ell modem Indian languages 
should adopt the International numerals 
which, In a way, are really Indian In origin. 
This is a simple reform which will lead to 
Croat convenience. 


8.4G. Study of English. As English will, 
for a long time to come, continue to he need- 
ed Bs a 'library language' in the field of high- 
er education, a strong foundation In the 
language will have to be laid at the school 
stage. We ha\-c recommended that Its teach 
Ing may begin In Class V, but we realize that 
for many pupils, particularly in the rural 
areas, the study will not commence before 
Class VIII. The fact that English will be 
for the overwhelming majority of pupils 
only a second or a third language manes It 
all the more necessary to ensure the adop- 
tion of effective modem methods of teach- 
ing the language by teachers who have been 
tpedally trained for the purpose. In this 
connection we would like to refer to a recent 
report* on the study of English submittid to 
the Ministry of Education bv a group cf 
tpecliliits in the subject. The group has 
supported the traehtng of English on the 
basis cl the structural approach, which is 
new being used increasingly in d-ferrr.t 
cf India, and has suggested a detailed 
syllabus fo- the study of Uie language from 
Class V to Class Xli. both at the ordL-ary 
»t*d at the advanced levels We endr-rse the 
**»ry useful recm-wnewSatinn* made in this 
report. 

... J •'/Sri.**. fmJ-M. Rerrrt «T a* £-«*• 

s®*™ *< tala. »*£* 


8.47. The group has also expressed the 
view that the policy recently adopted by 
several States of introducing the study of 
English in Class in Is educationally unsound. 
We agree with this view. We believe that 
an adequate command over the mother- 
tongue should be acqufred before the learn- 
ing of a foreign language like English Is 
begun. Moreover, the effective teaching of 
English in the lower primary classes where 
millions of pupils are enrolled, requires a 
very large number of trained teachers who 
are not available. Even If they were, the 
programme will be a heavy drain on the 
funds allotted for education. In our opinion, 
* s . * taslc - the improper pursuit 

of which will lower rather than upgrade the 
standards of English at the school stage We 
£?" f ° re - ^commend that the study of 
English as a foreign language, except on an 
experimental basis In certain schools 
should not begin before Class V. 

8^43. Study of Classical Languages. We 
recognize the Importance of the study of 

ttS^S.dSP?'" ' nd . ,lw >!*'*»! culm 

education. But we do not agree with thei 
proposal to include Sanskrit oTother clasS- 1 
cal languages in the three-language formu-J 

r«lrirtre| Ur jn 0 ^H ° n ’ JJ* 1 * fo , rmuU ha * to »>o 
1 , modprn Indian languages 
* n / a ™ur °t the proposal of 
adopJng a combined course of the mother- 
tongue and Sanskrit. But this It not a vrrv 

.±*£*2* 52 eu ? Sr * can be provided fn 

imlr fc TSi.^S"™i; ,n , e '’ * n «PU»n»l lm!i 

'' ** imr ,rm VIII 

8 47 We cannot also support the Idea of 
Sanskrit universities We would, instead, 
commend an rmpharis on the study of San*-’ 
krit and other classical languages m »;] uni- 
versities and the establishment cf advanced 
centres of study In these languages |n wete 
our Important nr.irertitW. We surfeit 
that no new Sanskrit tnfrmfty should W 
established 


Scibii axr 

£10 V.> lay great fr;b«!i on making 
*tre-iert in the arfevj 

and gaithm ittrs ahtwl i t»e U light 
Oetsr VrnUirf v? «* 
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n Compulsory basis to all pupils os a part of 
general education during the first ten years 
of schooling. In nddition, there should be 
provision of special courses in these subjects 
at the secondary stage, for students of more 
than average ability. This programme can 
become meaningful and useful only if the 
science curricula are reorganized and 
brought up-to-date, the methods of teaching 
are vitalized and proper facilities are pro- 
vided for the teaching of the subject. 


8.54. At the higher primary stage, the ea 

f ihasis may shift to the acquisition cf lew 
edge together with the ability to think lo? 
cally, to draw conclusions and to make dee 
sions at a higher level. Science should eo« 
be taught as physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology and astronomy. The allocation ol 
these subjects among the three classes is 
suggested below; but other combinations 
may be tried depending upon the level or 
the students and local conditions: 


8.51. Science In the Frimary School. The 
aims of teaching science in the primary 
school should be to develop proper under- 
standing of the main facts, concepts, princi- 
ples and processes in the physical and biolo- 
gical environment. Both deductive and in- 
.ductive approaches should be utilized to un- 
, ravel these , ideas, though more emphasis 
may be laid on the deductive approach or 
the use of the scientific method. 

■.'8.52. In the lower primary classes,' the 
focus should be on the child’s environment 
— social, physical and biological. In Classes I 
and II, the accent should be on cleanliness, 
formation of healthy habits and development 
.of the power of observation. These should 
be emphasized again in Classes III and IV, 
.but the study should include personal hy- 
, giene and sanitation. The child may also 
be, introduced to formal areas of science 
.such as the plants and animals in his sur- 
roundings, the air he breathes, the water he 
.drinks, the weather that affects, his daily life, 
f the earth he lives on, the simple machines 
. that are being used in his environment, the 
\ body of which he should take care and the 
heavenly bodies he looks on at night. School 
gardening is an activity that should be en- 
couraged especially at this stage, as it pro- 
vides pupils with direct and valuable experi- 
• ences of natural phenomena. 

! 8.53. We also recommend that in Class IV, 
children should be taught the Homan alpha- 
. bet. This is essential as the internationally 
accepted symbols for the units of scientific 
measurement and symbols for chemical ele- 
ments and compounds are written in the 
Roman alphabet. "Whatever one’s language 
and the word for water, the chemical sym- 
bol for it is always H,0. And it is far more 
Phan a symbol, it provides an Insight about 
the nature of water. Again, a knowledge 
•of the Roman alphabet makes possible the 
use of maps, charts and statistical tables on 
an international scale. How expensive and 
- time consuming it will be to make available 
this material in all the local languages! 


Class V Physics, Geology, Biology. 
Class VI Physics, Chemistry, B ioloSJ- 
Class VII Physics, Biology, ChemUhT. 

Astronomy. 

8.55. The general science approach to ® 
teaching of science which has been . 
adopted at the elementary stage duria= ^ 
last ten years has not proved succesaui 
it tends to. make science appear scan- 
formless and without structure 'ana 
counter to its methodology. A ^ js 
approach to science learning worn , 
felt, be more effective in providing ; U» 
cessary scientific base to young P“P *- 00 * 
introduction of astronomy is speaaw ^ in 
mended, as it plays an important * 
imparting good science ediication C , 3S5 
•developing a rational outlook. * . j ^ 

V onwards the Indian almanac : s 
studied by observation of the nign 

8.56. Every primary 

science comer or a room to L. st nra S 

’models and charts with the nece iv ora tcrj 
facilities. A minimum o» ° ne oroV ided h 
cum-Iecture room should be V 
every higher primary school. ^ 

8.57. Science In the Secondary 

the secondary level, science as i a y 
of the mind and a preparation^^ jn 

education deserves ch%i 

th * £ 


the lower secondary ^ - sb° u ‘ u ,i 

try, biology and earth W 1 ™*" Jar »■' l i 
[alight as compulsory ‘lory cojj 

pupils. Building on the lnt™ J0C , i be 
os St tho earlier stage, they » hc, “j e V' if, 
to cover wider areas 3nd C rM»P? 
the content than before. . , j, e the P 
character of the sci ienccs 
jor factor in curriculum deve P 


8.58. Features of the if 

cience Curriculum. Paring t e ^ p y. 
ecades. the conceptual *n i 

cs has undergone a drastic chan?? ^ ^ 

iould be reflected in the h»£ 
cs curriculum. Similarly i n 
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le stress hitherto laid on memorisation of 
icts, formulae, processes and compounds 
lould give place to an emphasis on the uni- 
ting concepts in the subject. It is neces- 
iiy to highlight the applications of chemis- 
y in industry and daily life and its grow- 
ig importance in our developing economy, 
gain, the present content of the school 
jurse in biology is traditional in nature, 
he concept of biology as a method of in- 
uiry by means of accurate and confirma- 
te observations, quantitatively and mathe- 
iatically analysed, and controlled experi- 
lentation should be impressed on the minds 
E the young learners. Earth sciences should 
e introduced in the secondary school, geo- 
>gy and geography being taught as an in- 
igrated subject. There are also many areas 
i chemistry, physics and biology to which 
irtain topics in the study of earth sciences 
in be naturally related. 


8.61. Science in Rural and Urban 
Schools. In secondary schools in the rural 
areas, the linking of education to the agri- 
cultural environment can be done through 
integrated courses which bring out the im- 
pact of the physical sciences on biology. In 
view of the need to apply science and tech- 
nology to Indian agriculture, it will also be 
desirable to introduce gradually the pupils 
in rural secondary schools to the ideas and 
practices of scientific farming and the acti- 
vities and skills related to it. Similarly, 
in schools in industrialized areas, the curri- 
cula should have a bias towards the techni- 
cal and industrial aspects of experimental 
science and its impact on industrialization. 
The levels to be attained in the rural and 
urban schools should be the same and ave- 
nues to higher education should be availa- 
ble to students from both types of schools 
without discrimination. 


8.59. Science at the Higher Secondary 
tage. At the higher secondary stage where 
iversification of studies will take place, 
aence will not be studied on a compulsory 
asis by all the students. Those who opt 
>r specialization in the subject may take 
11 the three electives from the science 
roup consisting of physics, chemistry, 
■ology, geology and mathematics. But, 
s has been explained earlier, we are 
ot in favour of rigid groupings and a sci- 
nce biased course can provide for a com- 
ination of two science subjects like physics 
nd chemistry with an arts subject like eco- 
omics. Similarly it is possible for an arts 
tudent to take up the study of physics or 
lology or any of the other subjects in the 
cience group as an elective. Such flexibi- 
dy in the curriculum will not only help to 
revent narrow specialization, but will also 
lake it possible to extend the benefit of 
he systematic teaching of science at the 
ligher secondary stage to a much larger 
umber of students. 

® We have already recommended the 
'revision of courses in science at a higher 
evel for the talented students. Such tours- 
s may begin at the lower secondary stage 
n selected schools which have adequate 
taff and laboratory facilities. It would be 
worthwhile to have a few secondary schools 
ittached to some of the universities for the 
impose of experimenting with a dynamic 
shool programme under the supervision 
guidance of the university faculty. 
*uch schools may either be ‘adopted’ from 
insong the good schools in the locality or 
>e specially established for this purpose. 

II 


8.62. Study of Mathematics. One of the 
outstanding characteristics of scientific cul- 
ture is quantification. Mathematics, there- 
fore, assumes a prominent position in mo- 
dern education. Apart from its role in the 
growth of the physical sciences, ft is now 
playing an increasingly important part in 
the development of the biological sciences. 
.The advent of automation and cybernetics 
in this century marks the beginning of the 
new scientific-industrial revolution and 
makes it all the more imperative to devote 
special attention to the study of mathema- 
tics. Proper foundations in the knowledge 
of the subject should be laid at school 


8 63. Mathematics Syllabus at Different 
Stages. At the primary stage, mathematics 
is at present divided into arithmetic, alge- 
bra and geometry. This involves unneces- 
sary repetition in teaching fundamental ope- 
rations with numbers. It is, therefore, most 
desirable that the course in arithmetic and 
algebra be integrated and emphasis placed 
on the laws and principles of mathematics 
and logical thinking. The syllabus should 
include development of the number system, 
systems of numeration and notation, equa- 
tions, graphs and functions. Similarly, the 
geometry course should be reorganized in 
a more rational manner. 


8.64- At the secondary end higher secon- 
aa jy also, the mathematics syllabuses 
which at present are divided in the tradi- 
tional manner into arithmetic, geometry 
and algebra, trigonometry, statistics, calcu- 
Jus and coordinate geometry, need to be 
revitalized and brought up-to-date. The 
entire arithmetic course and also the fcas.e 
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operations in algebra can be completed by 
the end of the primary stage. There is con- 
siderable room for eliminating out-dated 
material from the syllabus such as simpli- 
fication, factorization, the finding oi HCF, 
LCM, etc. Trigonometry should be related 
to algebra and may not be treated as a se- 
parate subject. Much of the work on iden- 
tities, solution of triangles, heights and dis- 
tances could be considerably cut down. The 
emphasis on memorising of theorems and 
exercises in geometry should be given up. 
The approach to the teaching of geometry 
should be changed and an axiomatic and 
systematic treatment adopted. 

8.65. ‘Set’ language may be used in defin- 
ing the basic terms in geometry and opera- 
tions with numbers. It is only through the 
use of ‘set’ language that a proper integra- 
tion of artihmetic, algebra and geometry 
is possible. The use of the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group* notations for line, seg- 
ment, ray and so on, which provide for more 
precision in language, may be adopted. 

8.66. Methods of Teaching Science and 
Matliemctfcs. We now proceed to discuss 
in brief certain specific suggestions for the 
improvement of the teaching of science and 
mathematics. These should be taken note 
of in any programme for raising ihe stand- 
ards of science education In addition to the 
general suggestions for the improvement of 
classroom methods given above. 


This would make'science teaching n 
alistic to the pupils and also more ir 
ing and useful. 

(3) At the secondary stage, the te 
of science can be built round ‘home t 
logy’ or the maintenance and study c 
gets commonly used at home, agrici 
implements and industrial tools. It 
dents can be oriented to experiment 
ence by selecting topics from natur 
human inventions. 


(4) A weak feature in the present i; 
of teaching is laboratory work, trher 
approach is confirmatory and not in 
gatory. Emphasis should now shift t 
location of a problem, the devclopnw 
hypotheses and the designing of pW-< 
and experiments relating to theory 
view ol the emphasis on laboratory * 
the expenditure on laboratories will »*' 
be stepped up considerably. 


(5) Demonstration experiments 
ed by the teacher, or by selected 
under the supervision of the teacher, *• 
form an Important and Integral F 
science teaching. There should a ® / 
vision for experiments to be penonr 
teams or groups of students. 

(6) In the teaching of 
phasis should be more on the • unde J- ^ 
of basic principles than on the 
teaching of mathematical comput® * 


(1> The lecture method is the one most 
commonly employed in the science class- 
room, end even where lectures are followed 
by so called practical work, they do not help 
to de\elop a proper grasp of the subject mat- 
ter, the neevisary skill required for analys- 
ing and solving problems on the basis of 
scientific principles and dat3, or the right 
attitude towards the process or spirit of 
scientific inquiry. The preparation cf text- 
bocks, traders' guides and instructional 
rr.it mils which emphasise the invest. gatcry 
approach frvm the s try beginning probably 
ocvupu-s even higher priority in the 
teachi-g cf science than in the teaching cf 


c» T e c! .-if V ■Juarrt * :r, hetwes-n science 
i • i jp’ urt- icdiTtry sb.ee! i h* v 
nr", a: tie H'!» s'*?*”* D'-'TOftA- 



(7) The modernization of m 3 ’-- j f 
teaching Js vital to any P r °C r f™ fJ 
form in school education. Hut the ^ g 
ricula and the modern approach ^ 
troduced into our schoofa only * # 

The pace in this matter will ** If e? 
by wnat can be done for the ® 

mathematics teachers and the t ^ r* 
the teachers already in school* t* • 
fresher and correspondent „hjii 
the preparation of new tea. n 

^4 

(2) Sufficient flexibility shoo J* 
ed both In the courses cfsefeot* ? 
mattes and in the method* f * j 
subjects to rater for thf 4 

reeds t! gifted 
V 1 e-i ica!i"n. 

Sxirii Snzfri * V> frst* * ' ' «* 
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to help the students to acquire a knowledge 
of their environment, an understanding of 
human relationships and certain attitudes 
and values which are vital for intelligent 
participation in the affairs of the commu- 
nity, the State, the nation and the world. 
An effective programme of social studies is 
essential in India for the development of 
good citizenship and emotional integration. 
The social studies syllabus may be organiz- 
ed in different ways, and both the integrat- 
ed approach which seeks to combine the 
knowledge and skills provided by the sepa- 
rate subjects of history, geography, econo- 
mics and civics, and the traditional method 
according to which these subjects are treat- 
ed as separate disciplines, have their own 
place in a balanced school curriculum. 

At the lower primary stage, the In- 
tegrated approach is desirable. Instead of 
giving the pupils miscellaneous and un- 
related bits of information in history, 
geography and civics, it is far better to 
provide a coordinated programme of social 
studies centering round the study of man 
and his environment. In the upper classes 
of the primary school, the content of social 
studies may still be organized as an inte- 
gral whole in connection with the treat- 
ment of certain topics, but the pupils should 
be gradually introduced to an appreciation 
of history, geography and civics as sepa- 
rate subjects. In the secondary school, 
these subjects will be studied os separate 
disciplines and form the basis of specia- 
lized studies in social sciences at the higher 
secondary stage. 

8.69. Emphasis on National and World 
Unity. The syllabus in social studies 
should lay stress on the idea of national 
unity and the unity ol mankind, through- 
out the school course, with due regard, of 
course, to the pupil's age and understand- 
ing. Stories of the great heroes of history 
who have helped mankind on the road 
to happiness should find a place in the 
primary history course; but it is Ihe achieve- 
ments of the great Indians of the past tliat 
will figure prominently here. At the 
secondary stage, however, the history of 
India should be taught, wherever possible. In 
the context of world histoiy. Some lessons 
should be included, at appropriate places, 
on salient features of world cultures and 
social development, such as ancient Greece 
and the Roman Empire, Arab and Chinese 
civilizations, the Renaissance in Europe, 
great discoveries and inventions (like the 
printing machine and its effects on the 


spread of knowledge), the industrial revolu- 
tion in England, the French Revolution, the 
independence movement in America, the 
awakening of nationalism in the nineteenth 
century, the development of socialism and 
the Trade Union movement, the Russian 
Revolution and the eradication of colonia- 
lism in Asia. 

8.70. The teaching of geography also 
should emphasize the unifying rather than 
the divisive aspects and underline the new 
concept of 'one world'. Both in history and 
in geography, the syllabus should bring out 
not only the political, social, cultural and 
economic features of the different countries 
that are studied, but also the process of 
intercommunication and cooperation bet- 
ween different nations and continents. The 
course in civics in the senior classes should 
give a picture of the United Nations and 
other international agencies and an objec- 
tive account of their great efforts towards 
international cooperation and the mainten- 
ance of peace- 

8.71. Study of Social Sciences. At the 
higher secondary stage, as we have indica- 
ted above, there will be specialized studies 
in the social sciences. There is now an 
increasing trend to introduce in the curri- 
culum of secondary education, at least in 
the semormost classes, some elements of 
the social sciences and their methods. The 
new curriculum proposed in the higher 
secondary classes provides for the special 
study of history, geography, civics, eco- 
nomics and sociology. But something of 
the scientific spirit and methods of the 
social sciences should permeate the teach- 
ing of social studies and of history, geogra- 
phy and civics even in the lower classes. 


Work-Experience 

8.72. We have recommended In Chapter II 
that work-experience, which involves 
participation in some form of productive 
work 'under conditions approximating to 
those found in real life situations, should 
be introduced as an integral part of edu- 
cation at all stages. It will provide a much- 
needed corrective to the extremely academic 
and bookish character of present school edu- 
cation. Its educational, social and practical 
values have already been discussed. We 
shall now consider th" different pro- 
grammes of work-experience that have to 
be devised at the school stage to suit the 
age and maturity of the pupils. 
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0.73. ProjrrnmmM nt tlie Different 
btnscs. In the lower classes of the primary 
school, work-experience may begin as 
simple handwork, the objective being to 
tra n children to make use of their hands 
and thereby help their Intellectual and 
emotional growth. In the senior classes. It 
may take the form of learning a craft which 
develops technical thinking and creative 
capacities in the pupils. Even here, how- 
ever, some work-experience can bo pro- 
vided In real life situations, such as work 
on the farms at the time of harvesting or 
sowing or in a family production unit, and 
opportunities for this kina of activity should 
be utilized to the maximum extent pos- 
sible. As a workshop is proposed to be 
attached to every school or group of secon- 
dary schools in a phased programme spread 
over the next ten years, work-experience 
at the lower secondary stage can take the 
form of workshop training. At the higher 
secondary stage, where the students will 
be more mature, and their numbers will 
be comparatively smaller, work-experience 
should be made available in school work- 
shops and also on farms and in Industrial 
or commercial establishments. 


8.74. The range of possible activities that 
can be provided in a programme of work- 
experience is very wide, and the choice 
will be determined merely by the availabi- 
lity of materials and trained instructors. 
A list of such activities for the different 
stages of education is given as an appendix 
to this chapter. 1 This list is purely sugges- 
tive and the activities will be selected with 
reference to prevailing local conditions. 
Included in' the list are also types of work- 
experience of special interest to girls or to 
schools in the rural areas. 


8.75. Work-Experience and Basic Educa- 
tion. We pointed out earlier that the con- 
cept of work-experience is closely related 
to the philosophy underlying basic edu- 
cation. The programme of basic education 
did involve work-experience for all child- 
ren in the primary schools, though the 
activities proposed were concerned with the 
indigenous crafts and the village employ- 
ment patterns. If in practice basic educa- 
tion has become largely frozen around cer- 
tain crafts, there is no denying the fact that 
it always stressed the vital principle of re- 
lating education to productivity. What is 
now needed is a reorientation of the basic 
education programme to the needs of_ a 
society that has to be transformed with 


the help of science and technolosf. 
other words, work-experience raus 
forward-looking in keeping with 
character of the new social order. 


8.76. One or two points need special 
tion. While it is true that productive t 
experience in rural areas could be la 
built round agriculture, programmes 
ented to industry and simple t«to 
should be introduced in a fair propo 
of rural schools. In such schools w 
school workshops cannot be provided, 
able kits of tools and materials maj 
manufactured at low cost and made *' 
able to the pupils. In the same way./ 
should be taken to introduce gardener 
as many urban schools as possible aw 
provide experience in farm work t® 
least a small proportion of urban puF J 


8.77. We realize how difficult it is to® 
provision for the forward-looking OT 
work-experience for every chud. jjjr 
beginning should be made immedia : y, 
selected schools and it should be the ® 
ed objective of State policy to increase 
facilities for work-experience in ind«»W 
agriculture as rapidly as possmie * . 
make them available to schools , 
education of the rising generation. „ 
transitional stage, the majority • 
dren will receive, of course, exper ^ 
the traditional programme of P* . 
which the community practises. M 
however, a continuous attempt can . j, 
to bring in science and tecnnoio^ * ^ 
introduce the pupils to better W "!? j i V 
forming these traditional tasks, it 
realized that the effective value ^ 
experience 'is largely proportio 
extent to which the spirit of nw . 
or a forward-look is built m' 
-gramme of work. . 

■ 8.78. Implementation. In 
the ‘ programme of work-expen 
problems have to be tackled:! fjf- 
of teachers; (2) provisionofnec^^. 
litres including supply of cqu P 
(3) progressive extension of tne y 
to all schools. ^ p 

(I) Training oi Te “ c f.t rS ,VaSrf 
necessary to have specially tra 
for the higher primary »» * f . tfct f- 
schools, and special institutions f r'.rr^' 
pose i may have to be set U P 'jesf^ 
work done in the Punjab to t t - C7Vf . r r' - 
in the scheme launched by the u 
of Punjab, may sho w the .. •* 


1 See Supplementary Notes I and II at the end of the chapter. 
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jpment of similar programmes in other 
itates. While we should work steadily to- 
wards this idea of having properly trained 
sachers for every school, it may be dcsir- 
ble to augment the teacher supply from 
ther sources. Many countries use as 
eachers for these programmes skilled 
raftsmen or graduates of vocational schools 
rho are given a short course of training as 
eachers. The same procedure might be 
dopted for the middle and lower secondary 
chools in India. Such teachers might work 
a one school or be used as itinerant 
eachers for a group of schools. 

(2) Facilities and Equipment. In rural 
reas, farms should be attached to schools 
wherever possible. Where this is not possi- 
»le, arrangements should be made to obtain 
he assistance of the local people to provide 
I'ork-experience to the students on private 
arms. In addition, facilities for industry- 
riented experience should be provided m 
11 the bigger schools. All secondary schools, 
vhether urban or rural, should be provid- 
'd with workshops. 

The help of industrial concerns might be 
nlisted to design and manufacture cheap 
its for schools and materials which can be 
ised bv groups of children and graded for 
he different school levels. Standardized 
lesigns of tools and simple equipment 
leeds might also be given to ITIs, poly- 
echnics, vocational schools and conceivably 
engineering colleges for manufacture as 
>art of their training programmes. 

(3) Development of the Programme. A 
;ood deal of spade work will have to be 
lone before the scheme is launched and this 
hould be undertaken immediately. It will 
nclude the preparation of the necessary 
iterature about the scheme and its intro- 
luction to teachers and schools Short 01 !- 
intation courses will also have to be held for 
iffieers of the Department, principals and 
leadmasters. The training of special 
eachers needed for the programme would 
lave to be undertaken in advance. 

It is obvious that the scheme cannot he 
ntroduccd simultaneously in all schools 
*nd that it will be necessary to prepare a 
Phased programme for implementation. It 
s suggested that, broadly soeaking, a 
beginning may be made in 1967-B8 with not 
[ess than one per cent of all educational 
institutions at each stage of education and 
mat th is number could be raised to about 
1 Chapter I 
Z Chapter I 


20 per cent by the end of the fourth plan 
and all the institutions should be covered 
by the end of the fifth plan. Care should 
also be taken to see that the scheme is left 
flexible and that it is modified and improv- 
ed every year in the light of experience 
gained. 

Social Service 

8.79. Wc have already recommended that 
some form of social and national service 
should be made an integral part of educa- 
tion at all stages 1 It was also pointed out 
that this could be done by providing for 
student participation in programmes (1) of 
community living on the school campus, 
and (2) of community development and of 
national reconstruction. Details of both 
kinds of programmes are given below. 

8 80. Community Living on the School 
Camps. There are various opportunities for 
community work in the classroom, on the 
school campus and in the school hostels. 
Here are some of the activities that are be- 
ing undertaken by the students in many 
schools today, cleaning the school rooms 
and the school premises, levelling the play- 
ground, preparing and maintaining a school 
garden, decorating the classrooms and the 
school, polishing the furniture, whitewash- 
ing the walls and painting the doors and 
windows. Work of this kind should be a 
common feature in every school. Commu- 
nity living should be particularly emphasiz- 
ed in the hostels, and instead of having a 
plethora of servants to attend to their 
needs, the students can do their own room- 
cleaning, help in the preparation of meals 
and do other useful hostel work. It need 
hardly be stressed that all these activities 
will inculcate in the pupils a sense of dig- 
nity of manual labour. 

8 81. Participation in Community Deve- 
lopment We have already indicated how 
the organization of programmes of commu- 
nity development and national reconstruc- 
tion will vary from stage to stage. 2 The 
primary school can emulate in this respect 
the example of the basic schools which 
have done a good deal of pioneering work in 
the direction of the school serving the com- 
munity. A well-trained and enthusiastic 
teacher who maintains good relations with 
the local community can easily find appro- 
priate situations such as those connected 
with public sanitation, simple village im- 
provement projects, care of small children 
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and help to the old and the sick, in which 
the school children can help the commu- 
nity. At the secondary stage, the children 
are more mature and it is possible to orga- 
nize programmes of community service at 
a higher level. We have recommended that 
each school should draw up and implement 
its own programme of social service and in 
liaison with the related departments and 
agencies set aside about 10 full days in a 
year (or a total of 30 days at the lower 
secondary stage and 20 days at the higher 
secondary stage) for compulsory social ser- 
vice. The students may undertake this 
service for the prescribed period every year 
or in a continuous stretch for the total 
period at each sub-stage of secondary edu- 
cation. The task will demand considerable 
initiative and enterprise on the part of all 
concerned, particularly the teachers. 

8.82. It is no easy task to organize an 
effective programme of social service for 
all the secondary schools in the country. 
Its implementation should, therefore, be 
carried out in stages. To begin with, select- 
ed schols of high quality may organize the 
national service programme on a voluntary 
basis; and to help them, the Department 
should draw up model plans of social and 
community services. The training schools 
and colleges may take the lead In this 
regard and help to build up a suitable list 
of activities for the neighbouring schools. 
As experience is gained in executing the 
programme, it may be extended to cover 
a larger number of schools and students. 

8.83. Labour and Social Service Camps. 
While every encouragement should be 
given to each secondary school to develop 
its own programme of social service on the 
lines indicated above, we realize that It 
will not be possible for many schools to 
do so, at least for some years to come. We, 
therefore, recommend that labour and 
social sendee camps which will run 
throughout the year (except during the 
monsoon season when outdoor work will 
not be possible), should be organized in 
each district, and each secondary school 
which does not have a social service pro- 
gramme of its own should be under an obli- 
gation to participate in such camps and 
provide this rich and valuable experience 
to its students- For this purpose, a special 
organization should be set up in each dis- 
trict under the direct control of the district 
educational officer. It will be the respon- 
sibility of this organization (1) to select one 
or more specific projects on which students 
can work all the year round; (2) to provide 
the necessary community contacts; (3) to 


assist in providing residential arr; 
ments, implements, utensils, etc.; art 
where possible, to provide a part of ti 
penditurc of the entire organization oi 
camps. The schools will be responsible 
drawing up the programme for their F 
cipation, in consultation with this_dk 
agency, for taking the students to the ca 
and for guiding the students in can; 
out the projects assigned to them. 

8.84. Great care should be taken in 
ing the projects for the camp. Tb* ’ 
should be to take up a project which « 
be completed within the time given, 1 
would make the students and teachers 1 
that they are doing something worthw 
something which results in a lasting ^ 
fit to the community. The co-oper3*w» 
the Community Development Admim* 
tion should be sought for the purpe®’ . 
the project should be connected vnn 
five year plans for the area. 

8.85. During the period of the camp, s' 
dents would be expected to put in 

of work per day and the general w 
would be as follows: 

2 hours — personal time in moriuns 

2 hours — intellectual work not 
nected with school studies. 

6 hours — manual work. 

2 hours — intellectual work not 
nected with school studies. 

2 hours — rest nnd recreation. 

2 hours — personal time in the ( 
ing. 

8 hours — sleep: • fJ . 

8.66. A part of the funds for .V 
gramme could be obtained from i m j 
Rural Works Programme. AH 
charges— which will come to ^ vc 
amount— should be met by ^ v 
The students should be rc< t’j! r ",. rn o i‘ l 
bear (1) transport charges to t M 

nnd back, and (2) food charge* U ^ 
stay at the camp. Even these CM* 
sidized to some extent on the *» ' 1 . 
work that the students put W- 
who holds freeshfp or half £ (i *? 
be given similar concessions ,n . j-y r 
Adjustments could also be m* . 
ouesting the students to brings 
of foodstuffs etc. from home. on* & 
an attempt should be made * 
cost of this camp down to the 
each period. Moreover, camp* 
girls will have to be organized vn, t / 
but there new! not be much 
ween the types of programme* 
for them. 
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8.87. The preliminary spade-work to be 
done for this scheme would be similar to 
that of work-experience described earlier. 
We suggest that the programme may be 
started, as a pilot project, in about five per 
cent of the districts to begin with and that 
it should be extended to the country as a 
whole in a period of about ten years. It 
may also be incidentally stated that when 
this programme becomes general at the 
secondary stage, there would be no diffi- 
culty in extending it, on the same lines, to 
the university stage also. 

Physical Education 

8 88. There has been a tendency m recent 
government schemes of physical education 
to emphasize only the physical fitness value 
of physical education and ignore its educa- 
tional values It must be emphasized that 
such education contributes not only to 
physical fitness but also to physical effi- 
ciency, mental alertness and the develop- 
ment of certain qualities like perseverance, 
team spirit, leadership, obedience to rules, 
moderation in victory and balance in de- 
feat. A satisfactory programme of physical 
education can be developed only on the 
basis of the following principles: 

(1) The physical education programme 
should be planned for desirable 
outcomes keeping in mind the in- 

, terests and capacity of the partici- 

pants. 

(2) The traditional forms of play and 
physical activities that have deve- 
loped in our country should receive 

■ due emphasis in the programme. 

. (3) The activities promoted should de- 

| velop in each child a sense of per- 

j sonal worth and pride. 

1 (4) A sense of sharing responsibility in 

’ a spirit of democratic cooperation 

' should grow from experience on 

' playground and also in the gymna- 

t sium. 

j (5) The programme offered should 
[j supplement other programmes of 

( t education and not duplicate them. 

■I (6) The programme should be within 
our financial means. 

y (7) The programme should reach all 
y rather than a selected few. 

W Special instruction and coaching 
/ should be provided for students 

with talent and special aptitude. 


8.89- Physical education should include 
developmental exercises, rhythmic activi- 
ties, sports and games, outing activities and 
group handling activities. All these have 
simple and advanced forms. The simpler 
activities should be introduced in the early 
classes, the more advanced ones should be 
gradually provided as boys and girls be- 
come more and more mature. 

8.90. The very young are not psycholo- 
gically and physically mature for formal and 
vigorous forms of activities. Their sense 
of basic movements and coordination have 
to be developed gradually. The syllabus 
for the young at the pre-primary and the 
early primary stages should be based on 
their desire to imitate movements around 
them, their spirit of play, their wanting to 
dare and to do something better than their 
comrades. This is the most vital stage of 
‘education through movement’. A child 
should develop mastery over basic skills, 
such as walking properly, running, dodg- 
ing, throwing, etc. Higher forms of coor- 
dination like accuracy and precision must 
wait for the next stage. 

8.91. As the child grows into the pre- 
adolescent stage, his interests and capacity 
change and physical education should pro- 
vide for more challenging activities, op- 
portunities for simple team play and finer 
forms of skills. The adolescent in the 
secondary school desires to imitate the acti- 
vities of the adults, and he should be given 
sports, games and athletics in their stand- 
ard form Skills learnt earlier should be 
perfected through guidance and practice. It 
is an age when boys and girls desire excel- 
lence and the physical education syllahus 
must include techniques for good perform- 
ance. 

8.92- At the primary stage, except in the 
last two classes, a common syllabus for 
boys and girls can be used. From there 
onwards the syllabus should be planned 
separately keeping in mind their respec- 
tive interests and abilities. Rhythmic acti- 
vities will have an appeal for girls, non- 
contact and less strenuous games such as 
badminton, throw-ball, etc., are popular. 
The more rigorous games, such as basket- 
ball, net-ball and hockey may be brought 
in at a later stage. Athletic items in stand- 
ard forms should also find a place. 

8.93. The preparation of programmes of 
physical education for all stages should 
take into account not only what is useful 


rrmrf nr tvr ttvcxtitrt t<nt\ty.*:w 


Jmt Abo uhA t |« |v«i|jt* in vb-w of th- 
limtjaiiniu f>f farilm^ tim* » n I number of 
iMclirr*. In tr<r*-nl yrat* a number of 
«chrmrt like lfc*» Jfational Plan of Vhy*l. 
cal {Mimatinn rtcjMfrtl by a croup of rx- 
I*tu At the rctiur«l of lh* Mimitry of Krlu* 
cation, the National Discipline Scheme and 
the Auxiliary Cadet Corps w,th several 
common nctivjliM In-can to vie with or.e 
another. A special committee appoint*-,! by 
the Ministry of Education under the chair- 
manship of Dr. II- N. Ktmzrti recommended 
that on integrated scheme with a syllabus 
selecting the best features of each should 
l>e evolved. The committee tiled to bring 
about n compromise between the claims 
made by the enthusiasts of different sche- 
mes, and the result Is a mixed programme 
of physical education called the National 
Fitness Corps. There is n danger that in 
the Implementation of the new scheme, the 
educational purposes of the programme 
might be forgotten or neglected. As the 
compromise scheme has provoked a good 
deal of criticism, we suggest that the mat- 
ter be examined once again and a pro- 
gramme of physical education be designed 
in the light of the principles enunciated 
above. 


Education on Social, Moral and 
Spiritual Valuls 


8 94. A serious defect in the school curri- 
culum is the absence of provision for edu- 
cation in social, moral and spiritual values. 
In the life of the majority of Indians, reli- 
gion is a great motivating force and is inti- 
mately bound up with the formation of 
character and ■ the inculcation of _ ethical 
values. A national system of education that 
is related to the life, needs and aspirations 
of the people cannot afford to ignore this 
purposeful force. We recommend therefore 
that conscious and organized attempts be 
made for imparting education in social, 
moral and spiritual values with the help, 
wherever possible, of the ethical teachings 
of great religions. 

8 95. Education through Indirect Me- 
thods. This education, we believe, should 
be provided, both by direct and in- 
direct methods, by suggestion as well as 
by discussion and teaching. We attach 
great importance to the role of indirect In- 
fluence in building up good character. The 


school Atmosphere, the persenahty s 
luvimir of the {cache re, the fadhte 
vi fr<| in {he school will have a large 
developing a j'fiw of values. We 
like to err.phjjtre that the conscious: 

vaIum mu it permute the whale c 
him and the programme of activities 
school. 1 j It not only the leachere ns i 
of moral Instruction who are respc 
for building character. Every te 
whatever bo the subject be teaches, 
r.-ers -.inly accept this rcspoRstoiInp 
mujt ensure that, in the teachisg c 
particular subject and in hij dealing 
nis pupils, fundamental values such a. 
tegrity and social responsibility are e.- 
out. The teacher need not, we caa 
say that he should not, try to draw w 
underlying moral all the tune; but ub 
given some thought to the values i jj-» 
ing the scope of hls subject and na 
as a teacher, they will tapercepu*£ 
into his teaching and make an IBP 
the minds of his students. hioreo»« 
sense of purpose should inspire • 
activities and must be reflected m o-- ; 
tone and atmosphere of the 
school assembly, the curT ^ c i~f^,-_ n 0 t 
curricular activities, the 
ligious festivals of all religiom, « 
pcrience, team games and « 0, 

clubs, social service programm ef , 
can help in Inculcating the taiues f 
operation and mutual regard, h ^t 
integrity, discipline and social . 
lity. These values have a specials’* ^ 
in Indian society today, when y i 
and women are passing throu B n 
character. 

8.90. Direct Instruction of Mow* f 0 r i" 
In addition to this indirect a PP{“ ^-e cc°. 
culcating moral and spiritual va ’ tnJ oP 
sider that specific provision for OTimn1 es ’ 
instruction in the school P r °? ,u e 
highly desirabla We,«gM "‘“jJJffllt?! 


mendation of the Sri Prakasa . 0 tjji br 
that -one or two periods a weea f 0 r iff 
set aside in ■ the school tune-ta lueS , M 
truction in moral and spiruua » #jJ 
the primary stage such i n5 |* i n ter (Sii ll 
generally be imparted throug m u 
stories, including stories ^ a ' At t he s<*°* 
great religions of the world. . 
dary stage, there may be fre<j ® up fls 
sions between the teacher an< J 0ft 
the values sought to be incul ■ s jjf^ 
ever be the method of tf ac "_ div®***, 
not lead to moral instruction p JL— <7 


Report of the Committee 
New Delhi, ty6o. 


i Religious and Moral Instruction, Ministry of EJueation, G over ^ mfDt 
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from the rest of the curriculum or being 
confined to a single period. If the values are 
to become a part of the student’s character, 
an all-embracing treatment of the moral 
way of life is needed. 

8.97. Relation. Between Moral Values and 
Religion. There will be natural points of 
correlation between the moral values sought 
to be inculcated and the teachings of the 
great religions. Stories drawn from the 
great religions of the world will be most 
appropriate in a discussion of moral values 
and oi problems in life. All religions stress 
certain fundamental qualities of character, 
such as honesty and truthfulness, considera- 
tion for others, reverence for old age, kind- 
ness to animals, and compassion for the 
needy and the suffering. In the literature 
of every religion, the story or parable figures 
prominently as a means of impressing an 
ethical value on the followers. The narra- 
tion of such stories by the teachers at the 
right moment in the piogramme of moral 
education would be most effective, parti- 
cularly in the lower classes. 

8.98. At a later stage, accounts of the lives 
of great religious and spiritual leaders will 
find a natural place. Some of these may 
be included in the study of social studies 
or literature, but it is essential that all im- 
portant religions are represented properly 
in the programme. Similarly, the celebra- 
tion of the festivals of different religions will 
afford opportunities lor the narration of in- 
cidents from the life history of the leaders 
of these religions. In the last two years of 
the secondary school, a place should be found 
for the study of the essential teachings cf 
the great religions. 


Creative Activities 

8.99. We have given some attention in the 
preceding discussion to the subject area* 
of languages, science and mathematics, 
social studies, work-experience, social ser- 
vice, physical education and moral and 
spiritual values, since we feel they require 
a new orientation in the school curriculum. 
There are two other subject areas — arts 
*nd co-curricular activities — which we shall 
now consider very briefly to round off the 
discussion. 


education and are neglected because they 
are not examination subjects. Adequate 
facilities for the training of teachers in music 
and the visual arts do not exist. The 
neglect of the arts in education impoverishes 
the educational process and leads to a de- 
cline of aesthetic testes and values. We re- 
commend that the Government of India 
should appoint a committee of experts to 
survey the present situation of art education 
and explore all possibilities for its extension 
and systematic development. In this cod 
nection we commend the establishment of 
Bal Bhavans in all parts of the country with 
substantial support from the local commu- 
nity. Art departments at the university 
level should be strengthened at a few select- 
ed centres and research in these fields should 
be encouraged. 

8.101. Co-curricular Activities. With le- 
gard to co-curncular activities, some of 
them have already been referred to in our 
discussion of programmes of work- 
experience, social service and physical 
education. We conceive of the school curri- 
culum as the totality of learning experience 
that the school provides for the pupils 
through all the manifold activities in tnc 
school or outside, that are earned on under 
its supervision. From this point of view, 
the distinction between curricular and 
extra-curricular work ceases to exist, and a 
school camp and games and sports are curri- 
cular or rather co-curricuiar activates. 
There are, however, certain activities of 
this type such as hobbies ot different kinds, 
debates, dramas which have more of the 
quality of play than of work and which 
give greater opportunities for creative sell- 
expression. Every shool should organize 
a variety of such programmes so that every 
child in it may be able to take up some- 
thing suited to his tastes and interests. 


DaTERENTnnox or Curricula tor 
Boys and Girls 


8.102. Before closing the discussion, we 
shall briefly refer to two important issues 
related to the school curriculum: ( 1 ) diffe- 
rentiation of curricula for boy and girls, 
and (2) basic education. 


8.100. Art Education, in an age which 
values discovery and invention, education 
lor creative expression acquires added 
significance. Unfortunately, the fine aits are 
too often regarded as frills added to YeaT 


8.103. The first cf these issues was speci- 
ally e x a min ed by a committee sppo.nted 
by the AaUcnal Council for Women's Edu- 
cation under the chairmanship of Shat 
Ilausa ffehti. This Ccaai’.tet mads lb* 
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following recommendations on the subject: 

(1) In the democratic and socialistic psl- 
tern of society which we visualize, educa- 
tion will be related to individual capacities, 
aptitudes and interests which arc not strict- 
ly related to sex. There would, therefore 
be no need in such a society to differentiate 
curricula on the basis of sex. 


(2) In the transitional phase in which we 
are at present, certain psychological differ- 
ences between men and women as well as 
certain divisions of social functions based 
on them will h. ve to be accepted as a 
matter of fact ar.i as a practical basis for 
i»u-» € Up the cl rricuIa f0 ‘- boys and girls. 
While doing so, however, care should be 
taken to see that values and attitudes which 
are essential in the long run are increasing- 
ly built up in men and women and that no 
step is taken which will tend to perpetuate 
or intensify the existing differences. 


We agree with these recommendations. 
It will be noticed that we have proposed a 
common curriculum for all the students till 
the end of Class X and options have been 
allowed only under work-experience or 
language. It is also possible to study the 
subjects included in the curriculum at two 
levels — higher and lower. These options 
are open equally to boys and girls. 

8.104. The following points deserve 
notice: 

(1) Home science is one of the options 
provided in the curriculum proposed by us 
at the higher secondary stage. This would 
be a popular subject, but it should not be 
made compulsory for girls. 

(2) Music and fine arts form another 
group of subjects which are popular with 
girls. At present, the provision made for 
the teaching of these subjects at the 
secondary stage is meagre- Steps should 
be taken to introduce these courses on a 
laiger scale. 

(3) Mathematics and science are impor- 
tant subjects and adequate preparation 
therein is essential to gain admission to 
significant courses at the university stage. 
Special efforts should, therefore, be made 
to encourage girls to study mathematics 
or science at the secondary stage and special 
efforts should be made to prepare women 
teacher? of mathematics and science. 


The New Curriculum and Basic & 


8.105. The movement of basic ed 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi more : 
years ago, proposing a new type of t 
tary education for the nation which 
centre round some form of manual a 
ductive work and have intimate lint 
the life of the community, was a las 
in the history of education in India, 
a revolt against the sterile, book-ce 
examination-oriented system of edu 
that had developed along traditions 
during several decades of British ru) 
created a national ferment, which ina 
have transformed the quality of edui 
at the primary stage, but which hash* 
ly left its impact on educational though 
practice m a much wider sphere. Weft 
that the essential elements of the syst« 
fundamentally sound, and that with e 
sary modifications these can form a p 
education, not only at the primary 
but at ail stages in . our national sp 
These elements are . (1) productive 

in education: (2) correlation of the cun 
lum with the productive activity a* 1 
physical and social environment; 8D 

intimate contact between the school . 
local community. We iudicate uci® 
each of these has become an importan 
ment in the educational system we 
proposed. 


8.106 Wilh regard to productive 
have, already 'explained that the 
work-experience as proposed by us a 
to that of productive work in 
tion. At the primary stage, the res £ ^ 
between the two programmes is ve ‘Lr| 
We have, however, extended the co 
secondary education also; and * n . uC4 t!c 
nion, even institutions of higher * “ | a 
and universities have a special r° lc . 
in the development of work-expen v 
an integral part of education. It p /„oSi 
set the fashion for the entire *** 
world and success for the programme |Si 
be ensured by launching it e " ec :Li ^ 
on a large scale at this stage. y 

point of view, we feel that it . -f* 
worthwhile to organize some *1*^' 
grammes for work -experience in 
and other institutions of higher 
For instance : , 

(1) In the caw of some *<!*<•* 

tutions in science and tcco ,*• 
would be most stimulatiflj :*• p 

fi table from every point ol 
assign to them some c*i** 
sen fnciustrial/scienfi“ tf * * 
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The institutions should carry the 
projects through all stages, up to 
Kill-scale production. 

(2) Some institutions should take up the 
manufacture of workshop and scien- 
tific equipment required for schools 
and colleges. 

(3) Some institutions could take up the 
manufacture of furniture, teaching 
aid etc., needed by themselves or 
those in the neighbourhood. 

8.107. In our proposals, correlation which 
is the second important asoect of basic edu- 
cation is also extended, to the extent possi- 
ble throughout the educational system At 
the primary stage, the view in basic educa- 
tion has been that the curriculum content 
should be integrated, as far as practicable, 
with craft work and with the physical and 
social environment of the child. Our pro- 
posals at the primary stage are very similar 
to this- At the secondary stage, we have 
suggested that work-experience should be 
integrated with the curriculum content and 
that the teaching of subjects should be cor- 
related, as far as possible, with the environ- 
ment. In higher education, we have empha- 
sized the provision of greater elasticity in 
the choice of subjects, inter-disciplinary 
studies and the need to relate teaching and 
research to the understanding and solution 
of the local, regional, and national problems 

8.108. With regard to the third essential 
element of basic education, namely, school- 
community relationship, it has been discuss- 
ed elsewhere in this report 1 . Basic education 
places considerab’e emphasis on the organi- 
zation of the school as a living and function- 
ing community, with a lively programme of 
social, cultural and recreational activities. 
It need hardly be stated that every good 
school should organize its corporate life in 
this way. What is of even greater impor- 
tance in making children social minded and 
cooperative is the active participation of the 


school in the life of the local community. 
Many existing basic schools have set an ex- 
cellent example in respect of service render- 
ed to the people in the neighbourhood; and 
this programme of participation in commu- 
nity life and social service, as we pointed 
out, should now become an integral part of 
education at all stages. Our secondary 
schools and colleges as well as our primary 
schools should establish close contact with 
the community outside and take part in pro- 
jects of social work and national reconstruc- 
tion so that the students may acquire the 
spirit of discipline, learn the dignity of 
manual labour and develop a keen sense of 
their obligations and responsibilities to the 
community and to the nation at large. 

8 109. The above discussion will make it 
clear that, in our view, the essential princi- 
ples of basic education are so important that 
they should guide and shape the educational 
system at all levels. This is the essence of 
our proposals; and in view of this, we are 
not in favour of designating any one stage 
of education as basic education 

8.110 Conclusion. We have discussed in 
this chapter the curricular content at the 
different stages of school education. The 
main shift in emphasis in these proposals 
is towards a more unified approach tn fram- 
ing the entire school curriculum, a new defi- 
nition of the content of general education, 
and a new approach to the place of speciali- 
zation. Our overall concept is that general 
education requires strengthening in the 
areas of science, work-experience and moral 
and spiritual values, and a new orientation 
in some other areas. It should cover ten 
years of undifferentiated schooling before 
some specialization begins. It should not 
be too sharply divideo from vocational 
education. To be succes' ful, these reforms 
require an orientation in teaching methods, 
evaluation and guidance. V <; shall turn our 
attention to these issues in the following 
chapter. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE I 
GENERAL PROGRAMMES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


The range of possible activities which can 
be adopted to provide productive work-ex- 
perfence is enormous and choicp will be de- 
termined mainly on the availability of mate- 
rials and trained instructors. The list given 
below is purely indicative and the choice 
of activities would be made in the light of 
prevailing local conditions. Included in the 
list are also activities of special interest to 
girls or to schools in rural areas: 

Lower Primary School 
Paper cutting 

Cardboard cutting and folding 
Modelling in clay or plasticine 

spinning (where natural in the environ- 
ment) 

Simple needlework 
Simple planting indoors or on plots 
Kitchen-gardening 
Higher Primary School 

Cane and bamboo work 
Leatherwork 
Pottery 
Needlework 
Weaving 
Gardening 
Model making 
Fretwork 
Work on the farm 
Lower Secondary School 
Woodwork 
Simple metalwork 
Basketwork 
Leatherwork 


Ceramics 
Soapmabng 
Tanning 
Preserving 
Weaving 
Electrical repairs 
Cookery 
Model making 

Making simple scientific equipmeni 

Classroom decoration 

Carpet making 

Bookbinding 

Llnocutting 

Fabric printing 

Tailoring 

Toy making 

Millinery 

Wood carving 

Simple farm mechanics 

Animal care 

Crop care 

Care of the soil 

Workshop practice 


Higher Secondary School - 

Many of the activities hsted 
would be continued but the < P 
would shift to workshop 
actual work-experience in Indi” f 
commercial concerns or on tor" jr 
activities would be oriented .^i 
productive work. Skills dems ... 
woodwork, metalwork and ago ' 
would be of a higher and more * 
nature. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE II 


GENERAL PROGRAMMES 0 
XTRACTED FROM POLYTECHNTCAL EDUCATION 

m THE USSR, Edited by S. G. Shapo- 
VALENKO AND PUBLISHED BY UNESCO, 

1963.) 

In grade I, they work with paper, paste- 
>ard, cloth, clay and plasticine, and do 
nple work on plant-growing. In working 
ith paper, they acquire such basic skills as 
aming to mark out, bend and fold 
iper and pasteboard, cut them with scissors 
• knives along marked lines, and glue and 
>ste them. This work is well within the 
:ope o! a seven-year-old and in carrying it 
it, the child leams to work accurately with 
?neil, ruler, scissors and glue, to make sim- 
le articles for his own use (e.g., material 
jr doing sums, bookmarkers, packets for 
;eds, notebooks for word-lists, Christmas 
ards, etc.) . In working with cloth, the 
hildren learn to sew on buttons, to sew 
Imple little objects (pen-wipers, handker- 
hiefs,'etc.) and to look after their own 
lothes. The work with clay and plasticine 
as considerable educational value, for it 
levelops their power of observation, crea- 
iveness and taste. In their modelling work, 
hey develop co-ordination of movement, 
lexterity, the ability to measure by eye and 
he idea of space. 

On the school experimental plot they learn 
■o grow flowering plants in special beds, and 
noth in class and at home they acquire 
the first practical skills in tending indoor 
plants. 

In grade II, the children also work with 
paper, pasteboard, clay and plasticine and 
continue to learn sewing and work on the 
school plot, but the tasks are more compli- 
cated. The children cut out shapes Irom 
paper and pasteboard along marked lines, 
glue them together, and learn to use the 
graduated ruler and set-square for simple 
measurements and for checking the quality 
of their work, on the basis of the progres"- 
sivc development of their desire for accu- 
racy. 

In their work with chv and plasticine, 
they develop, as in grade I, the ability to 
recognize and reproduce accurately the shape 
21 .rela tively simple and familiar objects, for 


■WORK EXPERIENCE IN USSR 

example, they model from life (or from me- 
mory) fruits and vegetables. In their work 
with cloth, they do very simple and ordinary 
stitches and learn how to embroider very 
simple designs on serviettes and sew little 
bags and other uncomplicated objects. They 
also learn how to use the tape measure and 
ruler for simple measurement, mark out rec- 
tangular shapes for making patterns, and be- 
come accustomed to looking after their own 
clothes, doing simple mending, etc. 

On the school plot they grow pulses, and 
in class and at home they continue to look 
after indoor plants and grow flowers In jars, 
flower-pots and boxes. Working on the 
school plot, they dig beds, make them 
smooth, use a markercord to align the drill- 
furrows in which they sow the seed and 
observe the growth of plants. 

The task of developing proficiency in work 
with paper and pasteboard continues in 
grade 111. The pupils make and mend 
simple visual aids needed for teaching Rus- 
sian, arithmetic and natural history, and 
learn to mark out paper more accurately, to 
rule lines, to glue paper to pasteboard and 
to frame flat cardboard articles of simple 
shape with paper strips. They acquire skills 
in elementary bookbinding, making simple 
pads, notebooks and small file-cases, and 
binding pamphlets, etc. They perfect their 
knowledge of fabrics in grade m. continue 
to leam sewing end embroidery and begin 
to dam stockings and socks. They leam to 
cut out and sew very simple articles (aprons, 
mittens, small bags, etc.) and acquire an 
elementary Idea of dressmaking and tailor- 
ing and leam simple methods of mending 
clothes. 

On the school plot they cultivate beetroots, 
carrot and their seed, and plant and tend 
strawberries. They dress the beds them- 
selves. sow dry, wet and *"i*,~\seed. 
thin out root crops. w ’and 

cabbage seedlings. * •; 

apply top-dressing . ' e 

experiments with s . 

Indoor p* ' 

not*. 


the 
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and pasteboard is consolidated. The child- 
ren make file-cases and pads, repair maps, 
diagrams nnd other visual aids made of 
paper or pasteboard, stick diagrams, photo- 
graphs and reproduction on pasteboard back- 
ings and make models of simple geometri- 
cal forms. 

They go on with their sewing, embroidery 
and knitting, and undertake more complicat- 
ed dressmaking work: they take measure- 
ments of their own, note them down, make 
the rough sketch, cut out the patterns cut 
out the cloth on their own and for the first 
time sew simply constructed articles. They 
also learn about looking after clothes and 
simple mending, and they crochet belts and 
small scarves. They also learn how to use 
sewing machines and flat Irons, and are 
taught to observe the basic safety rules in 
using them. 

The .object in grade IV of technical model- 
ling work is to develop the children's 
technical-mindedness and power of creative 
design. The syllabus accordingly provides 
for the preparation by the children of sim- 
ple equipment 'for natural history experi- 
ments and simple methods and mock-ups of 
various machines. 

On the school plot, they grow potatoes and 
maize, learn how to plant currant cuttings 
and to tend and look after the plants. In 
class and at home, they learn how to pro- 
pagate indoor plants from cuttings, and this 
work, provides > good preparation for the 
systematic study of botany in grade V. 

The knowledge; accomplishments and 
skills which they acquire-in the work lessons 
in the junior grades - (I-IV) are of major im- 
portance from the standpoint of polytechni- 
cal education, providing a thorough ground- 
ing for further manual and technical and 
polylechnical instruction in grades V-VIII. 

In addition, the knowledge, accomplishments 
and skills acquired .by the younger children 
make it possible to initiate them progressive- 
ly Into socially useful work and housekeep- 
ing work at school and in the home. 

r Instructions in Grades V-VIII. The object 
of manual and technical Instruction in these 
grades Is to Impart general technical, agri- 
cultural and domestic knowledge and skills 
to develop technical thinking and creative 
capacities in the pupils: to foster In them a 
communist attitude to work and to labour 
conditions In general: to help them give ex- 


& ression to their own Inclinations, 
?a rings In the various spheres 
activity, and make a careful choi< 
future vocation. 

The Instruction given In these 
the eight-year school Is polytei 
character. It Includes work in t 
workshops, practical and experime: 
In agriculture, and domestic-sden 
tics, three periods a week being a 
these In every grade (V-VUT). 

In the school workshops, the p 
come knowledgeable and proficient 
work and metalwork with the use 
tools nnd certain machine tools, 
the metalworking operations In tactf 
plants are carried out, of cours® 1 
help of a variety of machines, hut 
work is also used to some exten fJ 
branch of production for the success 
ration of a machine, the elimination i o 
downs, and the assembly and a °J 1 7 " 
mechanisms. Hence the study and 
of the method of working the« 
commonly-used materials— metais 
—with hand tools are of great topoj 
the pupils’ polytechnical education * 
nlcal training, and the procedure 
is to get them to make varl ° u ^ m(X 
cles, including equipment, models- 
tools and implements for use in 
workshops and on the school l" ' . 
for use in pioneer activities or for^ nt 
personal use. toys, etc., and compw 
manufactured to the order ofM ., 
of collective or State farms. Tn ^ 
are chosen and carried out «n r ^ 
sequence, progressing from 0,6 * iW ' 
more complex, so that their execu ( 
to consolidate and develop ” ie ,( n ^cir 
the pupils have already acquire 
with the materials. 

■-school JWjJJj'jiKAS 

•w'L' 1 * 


The eight-year-school pup 1 "." („! 
some knowledge of the * ne 5 Ww ,j th 


labour processes. They Iearn . * i, m ab- 
straction of the commonest simp m 
and mechanisms and how to iJ pm 
wide application of electric P°^ _i rv< 
Industry, agriculture. eV eP* f; 

day life makes It essential tM y fci 
who leaves the eight-year sc “Mi ’ ^ j 
acquired some elementary **• . 
skill in handling the common« 
equipment and electric appU* n 

In the workshops, they learn ^ £,r"j 
prepare very simple 
sketches and blueprints, and to 
data to the material. The ^ a5J 
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nstruction consists in interpretng the draw- 
ings oi articles which have to oe prepared 
n practice. The work with drawings at all 
itages of school workshop activity is orga- 
nized in such a way as to make use of the 
knowledge and 'skill which the pupils have 
icquired'in their studies of drawing, mathe- 
matics and (from grade VII onwards) tech- 
nical drawing. 

Various methods are used for instruction 
in the workshop, oral instruction (talk, ex- 
planations, discussions); demonstration of 
natural objects, visual aids and working 
methods; exercises; individual and group 
instructions; independent work from draw- 
ings or instructional charts; graphic work; 
special laboratory work for the practical 
education of the properties and peculiarities 
of - materials, the construction of tools, 
components and appliances, the interaction 
of tools and materials, and other technical 
and technological questions; excursions to 
industrial undertakings to familiarize the 
pupils with the organization of work at 
plants and factories, the mechanization of 
production and the construction of Indivi- 
dual machine tools and appliances with the 
help of which the pupils carry out the opera- 
tions which they have studied and mastered 
in Uie school workshops. 

In grades Vll and Vlll, the pupils are 
given set tasks on their own, commensurate 
with their capacity, in making components 
and complete articles. 

The technical and technological know- 
ledge imparted to the pupils broadens their 
general technical outlook and is an essential 
factor in correctly developing their skill 
in the use of materials. In its turn, the ac- 
quisition of practical ski lb enables them to 
acquire a deeper appreciation of technology 
and an understanding of the working princi- 
ples of machine operation in processing 
materials, and of mechanized production In 
general 

The teacher’s explanations, with their 
marked technical bias, are based on the 
knowledge acquired by pupils in their stu- 
dies of the fundamentals of the various 
sciences. On the strength of what they have 
•earnt in physics, for example, they can be 
given the scientific reasons for a number of 
technical phenomena and technological pro- 
i cesses', again, in studying the mechanical 
1 * > *jPS rties of materials and machine parts, 
mdthe construction and operation and 
mechanisms of machines and machine tools, 
they make use of their knowledge of 

mechanics. 


A prominent feature of this instruction is 
the comparison made between the processes 
and tools used in woodwork and metalwork, 
and the elucidation of their similarities and 
differences, depending on the characteristics 
of the materials processed- The pupils 
steadily enlarge their knowledge of the cor- 
rect use of toots, correct working stance, pro- 
per rhythm of work and the essential tech- 
nical and health measures to ensure high 
productivity and the necessary standards of 
workmanship with the minimum loss of 
energy. 

Apart from wood and metals, the pupils 
in grades VU and VIII get to know materials 
suen as plastics and glass, which arc very 
useful for making items of school equipment 
or items ordered by factories and farms. 

In order to broaden the pupils polytechni- 
cal outlook, comparisons are also made bet- 
ween their work i n the workshop and Simi- 
lar technological processes carried out un- 
der production conditions, arid also between 
manual and machine processing, and the 
syllabus accordmgly provides for excursions, 
demonstrations ot diagrams, mechanisms 
and machines, and the snowing of films and 
filmstrips. With the same object in view, 
some of the jobs are executed on the basis 
of a division of labour as regards particular 
items and operations, and tnis form of or- 
ganization ot labour gives the pupils an in- 
sight into iiow work is organized at an in- 
dustrial plant. 

The school workshops provide favourable 
conditions lor conducting out-of-class tech- 
nical work on a large scale; many school 
clubs have been organized in grades V — VIII 
so that they can engage in technical model- 
ling, electrical engineering and radio 
engineering, or delve deeper into and become 
proficient in carpentry, light engineering, 
lathe work with wood and metal, wooa- 
carving, fret-work, etc. 

Workshop activities in these grades axe 
different for boys and girls. Whereas the 
boys take both woodwork and metalwork, 
the girLs take only woodwork la grade V 
and only metalwork in grades VI— ViL They 
do less mechanical engineering than the boy* 
in grade VIII, but the syllabus in electrical 
engineering is identical for boys and girls 
alike. 

. To lake account cf the special characteris- 
tics of technical instruction for girls, the 
eight-year school gives them a training in 
domestic science which provides them with 
knowledge and skills in housekeeping werk. 


aM 


Prrom or Trr. rbirfctrro** comnt-icn 


In the course of IhHr df-mr-iiie-scicnce work 
tncy ore familiarized with the social arrange* 
tion-r lo share in the general durr.rriic dutir-» 
o. the family end to te self-reliant a t school 
and n l home; to acquaint them with th- 
principles of domestic economy, five them 
the nccc&mry knowledge And skin to carry 
out various forms of everyday domestic 
work, and inculcate good taste and a r 0 n»- 
tnnt desire and ability to keen a plate tidy, 
clean nnd comfortable. 


crockery, and table lines, arj 
b«*n *vc b{ table. 

LTr.tl.-r the heading of 
acquire a Li ic practical know# 
hyg.er.*» and sanitation and tnc t 
faiusekeef «n K ' (tliiiy, periOcLcal ; 
cleaning, ventilation, iL: 

In adJjtion, tney learn tew taa- 
rnfure and iiandie tablecloths, Gi 
pel.*, pictures, photographs, rt? 


In the course of their domestic-science 
work they are familiarized with the social 
arrangements for everyday domestic work 
and inc communal forms of public service 
such A3 communal catering, the work of 
domestic service centres, the organization of 
communal sewing-room for making nnd 
mending clothing; underwear and footwear; 
and to get to realize how the everyday house- 
hold work of the Soviet family is being 
systematically nnd steadily lightened. A 
special point is made of familiarizing them 
with the use of modem labour-saving devices 
and with new materials, fabrics, loodstufls 
and so on. The result is that they learn to 
be tidy, thrifty and punctual, and develop a 
love of cleanliness and order and the ability 
to make their homes and clothes attractive 
and sensible and use foodstuifs and materials 
economically. 

The study of domestic science in the 
senior grades is based on the knowledge and 
skill acquired in the work lessons in the 
junior grades, and also on lessons in Russian 
(or .the mother-tongue) on the subject of 
‘The care of health’ (in grades I— III) and 
on the natural-history lessons on the subject 
of ‘The human body and its care’ (in grade 


In studying the subject ‘Cutting and Sew- 
ing’, the girls become acquainted with fab- 
rics, with the preparation of designs and 
patterns for articles they are making, with 
methods of sowing and mending, and with 
the construction and operaton cf the sewing- 
machine. They also acquire a basic Know- 
ledge of the care of clothing, of launder- 
ing, ironing and storing linen, of cleaning 
woollen garments, and of laundering knit- 
wear containing synthetic fibres. 

One important section of the syllabus is 
the elements of cookery, including instruc- 
tion in dietetics, and in the foodstuffs 
required by the human body. The girls 
w-Ieam how to prepare simple vegetable 
” * and cook simple and nourishing meat 
fish dishes, handle kitchen equipment, 


and decorative Dpeitnes. 

To widen their horizon and ezh 
knowledge in various teids, e**- 
arranged to public restaurants ji 
processing factories (canteen^ -- 
restaurants, canneries, , 

bakeries), garment-making ® ~ 
(tailoring and dressmaking V& 
to domestic-service centres. ^ 
aions are arranged during tn- 
In accordance with a timetable 
the teacher. 

All the pupils at urban *ndf^ 
year schools receive initial 
agricultural and industrial 
harizatlon with agricultural : P£j c 
one of the tasks of PO^^hd p. 
This work is closely co-ordiM 
biology course, and is oi g™ a c 
signiucance. It is carried c 
scnool experimental P lot 
production conditions, p’ 

,or the most part “*5' Slot c 
the children s physical de\ 
proves their health. 

, To meet local condition. “Jj p. 
empowered to spread the p j* e f 
penmental worK evenly . g fgl 
year, or to concentrate _ it 
lourth quarters. And sm« ri ^ ^ 
nature and is to _ some \ u d*i P. 
by the weather, it is . n ° c . # *ctf* 
timetable but is earned fcy 

:wlth a time-schedule »PP 
school director. ^ 

In the course of this 
quire basic practical S *~"L S (v^ 
the main agricultural 
fruit and bernes, heid cr ?''] he s^'t 
areas— in raising ca!v !®*L e dun 5 * 
they acquire a Know. led £ *- 
cursions, of mechanized 
mal husbandry- * ^ y 

The work in grades if «° d t is P 
conducted on the schoo P 
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/II and VIII (at sural schools) the pupils 
work on collective and State farms and 
lelds where they operate in groups on jobs 
suited to their capacity. Looking after 
poultry, rabbits and young farm animals, 
ir doing suitable field work, depending on 
neat conditions (the tilling of the soil, and 
iften sowing and harvesting, are done by 
lupils in grades X-XI or by collective far- 
mers with the aid of agricultural mach- 
inery). • 

In urban schools which have no school 
slots, the practical and experimental work 
n grades V-VII is carried out in green- 
oouses on grounds belonging to pioneer 
lomes, of Young Naturalists’ Centres, fn 
'onservatories, parks and squares coming 
wider the Greenery Trust and at specializ- 
ed suburban agricultural undertakings. In 
Addition, plots of pioneer camps are made 
wailable to the children for educational 
-nd production work during the summer. 

' Their excursions to agricultural produc- 
ion points give the children an insight into 
he mechanized side of agriculture on col- 
yctlve and State farms. In grade V, for 
■xample, they study the mechanization of 
Market-gaTdening, in grade VI they learn 
bout mechanical work in horticulture, and 
n grade VII (in urban schools) they be- 
come familiar with the mechanization and 
Cultivation of field crops and with hc-avv 
* f ork in stock-raising. The grade VIII 
Syllabus (at rural schools) provides for a 
/lor e detailed study of soil-working im- 
plements, seed-drills and grain-cleaners and 
^arresters. The pupils get to know the 
•cal collective or State farm and the lines 
a which it Is developing and this generally 
its as a factor in the vocational guidance 
y *he school-leavers. 

/The content of the syllabus for piactical 
i»ad experimental work during the eight- 
- ' ar period of schooling ensures that the 
/rpils conscientiously apply the knowledge 
.^Vulred in their biology lessons. 

^Due account is taken, in following the 
ft'Uabus, of local soil and climatic con- 
gou* and the main crops in the area con- 
ned- Some of the jobs, for example, can 
^ replaced by other equivalent ones (for 
stance, the syllabus recommends the au- 
sowing of fruit trees, but on heavy 
*°d the seeds are stratified and the 
is done in spring; or in sou... 
/ceding* are cultivated in ' 
f^stead of under glass). 
y experimental bias is ... ' 

•riant. Experiments cn the ,‘ 


which have given the most productive and 
economic results are repeated on the plot 
the following year and then tried out on the 
collective or State farms, where the pupils 
carry out so-called ‘productive’ experi- 
ments. Where the results prove positive, 
they are incorporated into agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Many eight-year general schools have 
started an original type of fruit and berry 
plantation stocked with the finest strains 
The cultivation of seedlings of fruit trees 
and ornamental plants (in urban schools), 
the taking of cuttings of the finest strains 
of currants and other soft fruits, and the 
grafting and cultivation of the best strains 
of fruit trees arc in fact an important ele- 
ment in practical school work. 

The cultivation of seedlings and the work 
in the nursery garden plays a very Import- 
ant part in agricultural education in grades 
V-VII (and also in grade VIII nt rural 
schools). In the latter, the pupils study the 
cultivation of apple trees, while fn urban 
schools they study the propagation of valu- 
able types of trees and of perennial flower- 
ing plants such as phlox, ltlac, roses, etc. 
A substantial area (300 to 500 square 
metres) is provided at rural schools for nur- 
sery seed-beds, while urban schools can 
arrange for nurseries to be established in 
the gardens of dwellings in the neighbour- 
hood. 

An equally important item In grade V 
practical work is the cultivation of veget- 
able seedlings in green-houses, under glass 
and on "hotbeds. Where a greenhouse is 
available on the school plot, practical work 
can be carried out in early spring. Apart 
from growing vegetables, the children grow 
fruit trees from sev dimes, propagate currant 
busbec, and learn by practical experience 
the best times and methods for thinning 
out seedling trees, the best method of tak- 
ing cuttings of currant bushes, the best wav 
of applying organic and mineral fertilizers 
to the various vegetable crops and reed Hr? 
**ock and the amounts reeded. - * x, 

times to sow tmd pliot 
correct amounts of 
used as a top 
the • 
d 
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towns); they learn about the best methods 
of grafting scions and discover the best 
means of preparing maize and potatoes for 
planting, the richest areas for arable crops, 
the effect of various methods of treatment 
in Increasing the yield of maize, potatoes 
and seed-plants of 1 biennial vegetables. 
These experiments, the object of which is 
to apply and develop the children’s know- 
ledge of biology, are carried out on sub- 
divisions of the experimental plot. 

'In grade VII at rural schools the experi- 
mental work is carried out under agricul- 
tural production conditions. The pupils 
grow maize, potatoes and Industrial crops 
on plots provided for the school and divid- 
ed up in accordance with the number of 
pupils in grades VII and VIII. They also 
tend farm animals on collective and State 
farms. 

The points on which the work is focussed, 
and the subjects of the experiments are 
chosen to suit local conditions and ‘lines of 
future agricultural development. 

As stated, the^ children at urban schools 
plant greenery in the towns and on work- 
ers’ estates, look after trees and bushes in 
the public squares, streets, etc., and help 
collective farms to look after tree belts and 
plantations along the main roads. The 
cultivation of ornamental shrubs and flower- 
ing plants', the planting of greenery in 
courtyards and squares, and work in parks 
and 'conservatories. Is treated as a matfer 
of major importance. • „• " • - - 

.Included in practical . work is "the cam- 
paign' against agricultural pests, which takes 
various forms — mechanical, chemical and 
biological. r Special ' attention is paid, in 
the children’s experimental and practical 
work during school hours, in their educa- 
tional production practice during 'the sum- 
mer and in their socially useful work, 'to 
the ‘observance of health requirements and 
the inculcation of habits of hygiene in con-’ 
nection with work. 

All these arrangements for systematically 
raising the level of the children’s agro-tech- 
nical , and zoo-technical knowledge, and 
familiarizing them with the principles .un- 
derlying agricultural production are of great 
importance in training efficient workers who 
have an all-round education. 

Social Production Practice. The work 
done by the pupils in the course of instruc- 
tion is very definitely slanted in the 
direction of social usefulness ami two 
periods a week are devoted to socially use- 
ful work in every grade (V-VHI) with tlv 


and technical instruction mo 
and forging links between e 
life. In addition, twelre day, 
at the end oi the school yei 
production practice- three per 

arade V and four period! a t 
Vl-vni. This socially useefu 
place outside school hours, act 
not included in the ttaeMto 
educational direction of Hus JJ 
hands oi the class teacher, wl 
plan oi work for each turn® 
the Immediate handling 
entrusted to other teachers, 
its nature, , , - ' 

Social production !>»<*“? 
rural schools forms a ecu 
manual and technical m*u' J 
the school workshops an d 
plots, and is based on I 
practical skills 
various grades. P’jjfA, sc 
ed -to the pupils age , 
tag and production WM® fa 
ons articles lor use ’ , ini 

the kindergarten and MKm, 

industry. In of I 

continuation, and exle 

mental and practical 

the syllabus, thus m * 
arrange lor .SrSJn it * 
observation of pl ants ° , br jng 
proper sowing tim« a 
vest and evaluate the £ 

-This- work ensures tn W|( i 
completion of e*P® .flings , K ’ 
crops and fruit-trc c ropS B 
grade V, and 

toes and, the *e? d «s ^ j* 
ables on the school I F 
pupils carrying 

ing the corresponding J i 

prepared by the sc 

InpadaylatnJ^V 
involves tending ; 3r mi i 
on collective or State ^ 

experiments relating ' 

try and rabbits, . plot 
seedlings on the ^ ic&d* { 
carry out these ] working 
directors schedul . ^f.tU 
view of the need 
ments begun £ £&» V* 
urban schools, the^ 0 n t-* - 
to tending H JJ.L* 

State farm. of. wn rictl iiortT^ 
organize this I*! * 5-jjofrt * 
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all pupils. The teaching of other languages 
begins at the junior secondary stage and is 
as follows. 


Language Junior Senior iecondary ' 

iccoudary • 

Classical Science 

stream urcam 


Latin 

* . VI-IX 

X-XII 


Qtcek . 

. Nit 

X-XII 


breach 

. . VI-IX 

X ami XI 

X and XI 

Eaghsn 

. . VIX-1X 

X and XI 

X and XI 

Spanish . 


X 

X 


V. Burma 

The school course consists of ten years, 
four years ot primary, three years of junior 
secondary and three years ol senior secon- 
dary. Burmese and English are taught from 
Class I onwards, the former as tne first 
language and the latter as the second iangu- 
age. , 

VI. Canada 

The school course in Canada generally 
follows a 8-4 pattern with often a pre- 
university class following, although varia- 
tions are found from province to province. 
English i s taught from Classes I to Xil. Tne 
learning of otner languges is provided on 
an optional basis from the elementary 
school onwards. At the secondary stage, the 
second languages offered include french, 
Latin, German, Italian, Spanish and Greek. 
Until some years ago, Greek, Latin and 
possibly two or more modern languages 
were necessary for university entrance, but 
such requirements have been gradually 
dropped, although a second language is still 
required for entrance to certain faculties or 
for advanced degrees. 

V1L Ceylon 

The primary course covers a period of six 
- This is followed by a three-year 
secondary stage and two-year senior 
‘■”y stage. A further two-year course 
ig to the senior school certificate gives 
a to the university. . 

The mother-tongue (Sinhalese or Tamil 
as the case may be) is taught from Class I 
to Class XI (when pupils take the GCE-O 
level examination). English is introduced 
in the 4th year cl the primary school on a 


compulsory basis and is taught till thi 
of school. 

VIII, Denmark 


. The primary stage consists of 7 or 8 ; 
made up of a first stage at 4 or 5 
( grundskole ) and a second stage of tbr 
lour years. ( hove dskole) of middle 
After the middle school, pupils eithe 
to realklasse (one year) or to the gyw 
(3 years). 

Danish (the first language) is taught . 
Class I to the end of the secondaiy s 


All pupils in the sixth-year class are! 
compulsory; instruction ' in one a 101 
language— English or German. & 
6eventn-year class, children considered 
the school able jo benefit from it, are 
one more foreign language— English c. 
man. 


The gymnasie which consists of tj> 
vears. mav offer different lines. The 


Language 


Danish . • . 1 ' . 

French 

Latin . . 

Greek . , 

English or German •• 


Gymnasie' _ 



English and/or German First two 
year>. 


t , . IX France ^ 

In France, French as the 
and first language, is introduced ^ 
and is continued up to the end W “y 
dary stage (total of 14 y ea ™}\, 
languages are introduced 
dary stage. The first two years h v 
dary stage (Classes VI and rr it £ 

the observation ttycle. w 

years (Classes IV and III)* lh . e „ . r j A 
sections — Classical A, Classical » * ^ 
em. Classical A section: cA 

Greek, Latin, one modern Bnf tr 
cal B section— main ^biecvh 
two modern languages; « 
main subjects: a more Interw* iirf' 1 - 
French and two other mode rn 
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la the two years of the third cycle (Classes 
II and 1) the languages studied are as fol- 
lows: 

Classical A — Greek, Latin and one raod- 
s era language. ■ 

Classical B — Latin and two modem 
languages. 

» Modertv— Two modem languages. 

The following table gives the languages 
studied in these classes: 


Language 1 1 

Classical 

A 

Classical 

13 

Modern 

Latin 

. Vital* 

Vttol 


Greek , , 

IV to I 



Modem Ltnguxgc I . 

Virol 

VI to 2 

VI- 1 

Modern Language II . 


1V-I 

IV-I 


1 Classes at the secondary stage are numbered In des- 
cending order In Fnnce. 


X Federal Republic or Germany 

German language is taught to pupils from 
Class I to Class XII (t.e. the end of the 
Gymrtasten). English is introduced in Class 
V ana continues till' Class X (the end of 
the intermediate or mittelschule) or till 
Class VIII or IX (the end of the primary 

school). 

The pymnasien consists ol a 9-year course 
following on from the fourth primary school 
year and is of three types: the classical 
academic; the modem academic; and the 
mathematics and science academic. The 
classical academic high school gives 9 years 
of Latin, 6 years of Greek, and 7 years of 
English or French. The modem academic 
nigh school includes 2 modem languages 
»nd Latin. The first modem language 
(generally English), must be studied for 9 
years while the second and third foreign 
languages (7 and 5 years of study respec- 
tively) may be Latin and French' (or Eng- 
lish) or rice rertn. The niaihemaucs and 
science academic high school provides for 
two foreign languages (Eaglkh and Latin 
or French!. The following table shows the 
place c! languages In the classical, riMem 
and mathematics gyrrauten. 
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Languages Classical Modern hlathema- 

Gym- Gym- tics and 

trasien nasttn Science 


German . . V-XIII V-XIII V-XIII 

Fust Foreign Language V-XII V-XII V-XII 
Second Foreign 

Language . VI11-XUP XII-XII* VII-XIII 

Third Foreign 

Language . VIT-XUl' IX-XIII* IX&X 


'In the upper classes of the classical gymnaiitn. 
Engirds or French mat be chosen as the thud foreign lan- 
guage. 


XI. Indonesia 

The school course consists of a primary 
stage of 6 classes and a secondary stage of 
6 classes, divided into a junior and a senior 
stage of three years each. , 

In the first two classes, the local langu- 
age (eg. Javanese) is used as the medium 
of Instruction; and Indonesian is Introduc- 
ed in Class III and thereafter becomes the 
medium of instruction, while the local lan- 
guage is taught as a subject. 

In the junior high school, English is intro- 
duced in Class Vli and is taught to the end 
of Class XII. The local language is learnt 
only till the end of Class XI and even that 
only in the A stream which devotes more 
time to languages. Provision Is also made 
in this stream lor the teaching of old Java- 
nese in Classes X and XL The mathema- 
tics stream provides for the teaching of 
Indonesian and English in Classes IX Jo 
XII while the commerce stream includes 
the learning of Indonesian, English and 
German or French *1) the three years 
fX-XTTl * 


Language Prinury Jaruet 
school htjh 


Stirara Stn&a Sin sar 1 
(Lan- UMij*. (Geo- 
euwOj owa) martial) 


InAvtousn I«-V! YU -IX X-XIJ X-XJf X-Xll 
- I -VI VI MX X XI 

***** - .. VII-IX X-X31 X-XII X-XII 

<Vrn»9 rr 
French . 


-- x-xix 
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XII. IHAN 

sc ^ 00 ^ course consists of 12 ye^rs, 
made up of 6 years of primary stage and 
6 years of secondary stage. The latter is 
again divided into a first and a second cycle, 
each consisting of three years. - . 

Persian (the first' language) is taught 
from Class 1' to Class Xif. Up to the end 
of. the, primary stage (Class VI), no other 
language is taught. In Class VII, Arabic 
is introduced and is taught for tne three 
years of the first cycle of the secondary 
stage. A foreign language is also started 
in | Class VII and continued till Class XII. 


Italian — the first language— is tauj 
Class I and is the only language un 

In Classes VI to VIII, the language 
include Italian; Latin, and - starting 
CIas3 VII, a foreign language— Fren 
glish, German or Spanish. , 

At the upper secondary stage, pupil 
during the first two years — Italian, 
and a foreign: language- (already be 
the scuola media stage). During th 
three years, the foreign language is di 
Thus the language study at the schoa 
can be summarised as foUodrs: 


XIII. Ireland 

The national primary school in Ireland 
provides a 8-year course, the top two classes 
really, belonging to the secondary stage. 
The secondary school consists of 6 years, 
and pupils can transfer from the . national 
primary school either after Class VI or after 
Class VIII at the appropriate point. 

, Irish is taught ‘from infant class up to the 
end of-the scnool course and great emphasis 
is-laid^on-the' Irish language Doth as a sub- 
ject and as the medium of instruction, right 
up to the Leaving Certificate Examination. 
English is taught compulsorily from Class II 
onwards as a second language. It may also 
•be learnt in Infant Class and Class I on aft 
optional basis. ... 

' • ' ' XTV. Israel 

In Israel, primary stage covers 8 years 
and secondary 4 years. 

’ In Arab schools, Arabic is the first langu- 
age and is taugnt from Grade I. Hebrew 
is taught from Grade IV and a foreign lan- 
guage — mostly English— from Grade VI. - All 
the three languages are earned through till 
the end of the secondary school stage. 

In certain sections of Hebrew schools the 
languages studied at the secondary stage are 
are tolovrs: 

IM-rew IXrXH 

First Foreign language or Trench) . IX-XJI 

Ferdya Language (Arabic or L*tin) . X-Xil 


XV. Iritr 

The primary course consists of 5 years 
(*et.o!a clmentare) folio A-ed by the inter- 
nmiiste stage of 3 years (reuofa media) *r.d 
#n upper secondary stage of 5 years. 


Italian • ‘ . 

Latin 

Foreign Language 
Greek . 1 


>. umi 
. vi-vmj 
. vii-x 

’. IX-XUI 


XVI. Japan 

Primary school consists of 6 years 1° 
ed by a lower secondary school of a j 
and an upper secondary school of 3 y« 

Japanese is -taught irom Class I oa^ 
No other language is taught at the pni 
stage. 

At the' lower secondary stage lap 3 ' 
continues as a required subject- A P 
may study a foreign language n s0 . 'Li 
chooses, as 'one- of the' elective subj 

At the upper secondary, stage a |i 0 ' J 1 , 
Japanese language ‘A' carrying 9-™ 
i3 compulsory for all students in an j 
but one or two foreign languages - 
classical language (Chfnese) may ** 
by a student under electives. 

. / ’ XVII.' Jordan 

The school course consists of 12 
6 years of primary school, 3 y car V f 
mediate school and 3 years of VPP* 
dary. , , 

Arabic as the first language £ 
all schools from Class I. EngliS” ^ 
dueed in Class IV only in ‘ f & 

schools.' Both Arabic and Engin ,yf* 
tinned till the end of the tecoaVV t * 
No other language is introduce^ 
school stage. 


XVIII. Libya 

rimary ed oc-atlon Jn Libya t F* 
r course. Th is is followed V fa 
itorv or lower secondary 
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years and an upper secondary .stage of three 
years. ' * 

At the primary stage, only one language is 
taught, vtz., Arabic. This is- started in Class 
I. The first foreign language is introduced 
in 'Class; VII and the second in Class IX. 
Generally these are English and French. To 
pass the secondary school leaving examina- 
tion the student must 'secure the minimum 
prescribed marks in the three languages. 

’ *. XIX.’ Mexico 

. The primary school course in Mexico lasts 
six years. The secondary course covers five 
years in two cycles, 3+2. 

Spanish is taught from Class I and is con- 
tinued Up to the end of the secondary stage. 

In Class VII i e. the first year of the se- 
condary stage, a foreign language — English 
or French — is introduced. 

XX. Netherlands 

In Netherlands the Dutch language is 
taught from Class I and is the only 
language taught up to Class VT. In Classes 
VII and VIII which constitute the continued 
ordinary primary education, two out of the 
three languages— English, French and Ger- 
man — may be added on an optional basis. 

The gymnasium or secondary stage lasts 
six years after six years of primary school. 
In the fifth year pupils separate into Section 
A and Section B. the former with emphasis 
on Greek and Latin and the latter with 
emphasis on the sciences. The language 
study is as follows: 


Language Studied 

S A& > B 

Greek 

. VII-XII 

Latin 

. VII-XII 

Dutch . . , . • 

. VII-XII 

Trench 

. VII-XII 

Gentun 

. rx-xn 



. VII-XII 

llAre* ..... 

. On—I 


XXI. New Zealand 

Primary school in New Zealand u of fl 
Years* duration beginning with the age of 
The. first two years are infant classes, 
followed by 4 years (Standards 1-4) rf pri- 
man* course and Forms I and D cf inter- 
mediate department nr intermediate — 

Post -prim arv education consists of 5 • ‘ 
(Forms III to VT). 


English is the only language taught at the 
primary stage and is continued right up to 
the end of ‘the secondary school as a part 
of the core programme. French and/or Latin 
are studied only as electives in the academic 
or general courses. 

XXII. Norway 

Primary course lasts seven years in Nor- 
way. This Is followed by a continuation 
school of one year, or a fo Uc high school of 
6 months’ duration or a realsfcofe of 2 or 3 
years. A 5-year gymnasium course prepares 
pupils for university entrance, the first two 
years Droviding a course similar to that of 
the realsJcoIe. It is based on a primary 
school course, with instruction in a foreign 
language (English). 

Norwegian (mother-tongue and first lan- 
guage) Is taught from Class I till the end 
of the gymnasium. English may be taught 
In Classes VI and VII. and is taken by a 
majority of pupils In urban schools and is 
taught in a considerable number of rural 
communities. 

In a realskole, in addition to Norwegian. 
English and German 8re taught for the first 
two years. 

'In the gymnasium, English Is continued 
up to the end in the case of modem langu- 
ages side, and up to the end of Ihe penulti- 
mate year In the case of the science side 
German is studied for the first one vear by 
science side students and for two years by 
the modem languages side students. French 
Is learnt by all throughout the three years 


Langmgci 

1/irri 

Schnnt 

(Mil) 

Xut+M 

(Mil) 

. (IH-'") 

Science Lir/uigrt 
ilde ikJe 

Kor*egi*ti 

I-VII 

Mil 

m-v 

m-v 

MW, . 

VI#nJ 

VII 

(Ortkrain 

I and II 

III and 

rv 

m-v 

Cennjsi . 


I»-vI II 

III 

III r>J IV 

French . 



m-v 

m-v 


•ii. P*rrrTVT 


-bt» c? 
school 
1 cf JO 
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At the primary stage only one language 
is taught, namely, the mother-tongue which 
is Urdu or Bengali. The study of the mother- 
tongue is continued up to the end of the 
secondary stage. 

English is introduced on a compulsory or 
optional basis in the middle school (Class 
VI) and continues up to Class X. A classi- 
cal language may be taught in Classes VI- 
X or a modem or foreign language 
in Classes VT-VTII (French, Persian, Arabic, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Sindhi). 

, XXIV, Philippines 

The school 'course in the Philippines con- 
sists of elementary education of 6 grades 
and secondary education of four. 

English and Filipino languages are taught 
throughout the- school course. No provi- 
sion is made for the learning of any other 
language — classical or modem. . . , , 

XXV. Poland 

Primary school consists of a ' seven-year 
course and is followed by a four-year gene- 
ral secondary course. Polish language is 
sfarted in Class T and is continued ‘up’ to 
Class XI. The teaching 'of - Russian as a 
foreign language is introduced in Class V 
and is taken to the end of the secondary 
stage. A third modem language or Latin 
is taught in Classes VIII-XI. . ' 

In addition, foreign languages ' may be 
studied as opiionals at the secondary , stage 

XXVI. Portugal . 

Primary school consists of four years fol- 
lowed by a secondary stage of 7 years divid- 
ed into three cycles (2+3+2). 

Portuguese which is the national langu- 
age, is taught from Class I onwards. No 
other language is taught at the primary 
stage. The language study at the secondary 
stage is as follows: 


studied 

mesete*' 

Gnift 

V&VI 

” 2nd cycle 
’ Qnui 
VII-IX 

PcrTtUfUfK 

. V & VI 

vir-rx 

French 

. V & VI 

VII-IX 

Ee*!nh 


vrr-ix 


In the third cycle the subjects vary accord- 
ing to the type of course taken Jn addition 


to Portuguese, provision is made for 
learning of Latin, Greek, French, Engl 
German. 

' ' : XXVII. Spain 

• The school course up to university 
trance consists of 4 years of primary sta 
4 years of lower ! baccalaureate, 2 yean 
upper baccalaureate followed by one 
d! pre-university course. 


Spanish, the national language, is taug 
from the primary stage onwards. LangM 
study at the baccalaureate stage is as fc 
lows: 


Language 


Lower Bacca- 
laureate ■ 
(VI- DC) 


Urr« 

BaccalevrtXi 

(X-XD 


Spanish . . v/vil and IX X 1 

Modem Language . VII and VIII X 

latin . . . VJIindlX 

0«<» ■■ KSjl 


! ' XXVIII. Sudan >■ ' 

' Primary, education consists of 8 
divided into , two cycles , of 4 yea 1 * 
(elementary and intermediate). 

Arabic ' is taught from Class I “JjS 
English is introduced as a foreign « S 
‘In 'the first intermediate year *•*> |t 
and becomes the language of instm 
the secondary stage. 

The secondary stage consists 
years. The teaching of Arabic ana 
is continued up to School Certin 
dard. 

l{ . , . XXIX. Sweden ^ 

The primary school consists of 
sub-divided into a two-year junl 
( smoskola ) and a five-year 
skola). i . 

The lower secondary school (re® Jf p+ 
a four year course following a , h cv** 
mary course. This is followed or ^*>1 d 
naslum or upper State secondary 
junior college, consisting °v,,hoel 
course. Thus the total apan ol 
cation up to the gymnasium is * 3 ^ 

Swedish Is started from Cl«* J * t ' r j & 
leamt throughout the P*J m *5T ««j *?*'* 
the secondary school, English £ 
native subject in the ffK** 

ward-. It Is possible for school ^ 
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choose a time-table without English in case 
a qualified teacher is not available, but the 
teaching of English can be considered as 
normal. 

In the realskole, 'English’ is studied 
throughout the 4 years, German in the ton 
three classes and French may be taken as 
an optional subject in the top form, mainly 
by those who intend going on to the upper 
Secondary school , 

At the gymnasium stage, the language 
study may include also Latin ancTGreek and 
in certain areas, Spanish, Russian, Finish 
and Italian (on an elective basis). 

XXX. Thailand 

In the primary school, which consists of 
four classes, the national language, Thai, is 
taught from Class I upwards. The secon- 
dary stage consists of 6 years, a lower and 
an .upper stage. A pupil may also continue 
in the 3-year primary extension school after 
the primary stage. After the upper secon- 
dary, a student must study the one-year 
pre-university course before entering the 
university. In the primary extension school, 
(Classes V to VII), two languages are studi- 
ed—Thai and English. The study of these 
two languages continues through the lower 
secondary and upper secondary stages. 

Foreign languages other than English are 
Introduced only at the pTe-university stage 
both under compulsory and under elective 
programmes. 

• - XXXI. Turkey 

^Turkish’ is taught ~frcm Class I and is the 
only language ' taught' throughout the pci- 
I mary stage of 5 years. Secondary education 
i comprises 7 years, 3 years of intermediate 
! and 4 years of upper secondary. On enter- 
ing intermediate school, pupils choose one 
of the following three foreign languages; 
English, French or German. The choice once 
( made has to be continued till the completion 
( of the secondary course. , . • - 

* XXX11. United Arab Republic 

At thfe primary stage which consists of 6 

I years, Arabic is taught from Class 'I and ii 
j continued up to Class XII. No other langu* 

I I age is taught during • the ' primary stage. 
,1 The secondary stage consists of 6 years, 
,} 3 years of preparatory secondaiy .or 
i junior high and 3 years of secondary school 
,1 proper or senior high . school. A foreign 
’. language is introduced in Class VII — the 
ij first year of the junior high school- In the 

* senior high school two foreign languages are 

41 Edn.— =9, 


introduced in the Region of Egypt and one 
in the Region of Syria. In the second and 
third years, two foreign languages are taught 
in all areas. 

XXXIII. United Kingdom 
English is taught throughout the school 
course. Except in a few private schools, no 
other language is taught at the elementary 
stage. In the Grammar schools, children 
are generally taught a modern European 
language from Form I to Form V leading to 
the O level of GCE. A small proportion of 
students also learn a classical language m 
addition on an optional basis. Students 
going in for technical. or vocational courses 
may study no language other than English. 

XXXIV. Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

In the primary school which consists of 7 
years, Russian is taught from Class I on- 
wards in schools with Russian as the mother- 
tongue. In schools with a language other 
than Russian as the mother-tongue, as for 
example in Uzbekistan where Uzbek is the 
mother-tongue or in Ukraine (mother- 
tongue Ukranian), the mother-tongue is 
smarted from Class I and Russian— the na- 
tional language — from Class II.’ A- foreign 
language is introduced in Class V in all 
schools. 

The three languages are carried to the end 
of the secondary stage. 

■XXXV. United States or America 
A study of English is compulsory through- 
out the school stage (Classes I — XII). No 
other language is compulsory, either at the 
elementary ‘ or secondary stages. But 
several secondary schools . .provide, , and 
several students opt, for. one additional 
language — usually French, German, Spanish, 
etc.— for 2-3 years, . mostly at the senior 
secondary stage. , 

*•'. , "XXXVI. 'Yugoslavia 

. Primary education consists of eight years, 
four ..years of junior primary and four years 
of senior primary, ^ 

The ' mother-tongue (Serbian, Croation, 
Slovenian, etc ) is tatfght from Class I on- 
wards. A foreign language is introduced in 
Class V and is studied till the end of the 
secondary stage (Class XII). 

At ‘ the secondary ‘ stage {Gymiazije 1 -^ 
years) a second modem language (English 
French, German or Russian) may be stud.ed 
and is encouraged in the last two years at 
the pupil’s option ’ In addition. 'Latin is. 
studied during the first' two years. • • 
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9.01. The need for a continual deepening 
of the school curricula which we examined 
in the preceding chapter is intimately relat- 
ed to the equally urgent need for a con- 
tinual improvement in teaching methods 
and evaluation (inclusive of guidance). We 
shall devote this chapter to the considera- 
tion of some of the important aspects of this 
programme. 

Teaching Methods : Discovery and Diffusion 

9.02. Scope or the Discussion. A good deal 
of attention has been directed in recent 
years to the techniques of revitalizing class- 
room teaching in Indian schools. Basic 
education was intended to revolut ionize all 
life and activity in the primary school and 
draw out 'the best in the child— body, mind 
and spirit’. The Secondary Education Com- 
mission devoted an entire chapter in its 
report to dynamic methods of teaching, dis- 
cussing the objectives of the right techniques, 
the values of various activity methods 
and the different ways In which these 
methods and techniques coaid be adapted to 
suit different levels of intelligence. Con- 
fidents efforts haw been made during the 
last decade through seminars, workshops, 
refresher courses and summer inst.tutes 


even television has been brought in<* 
service of classroom teaching ^ 
And yet it will be generally 
the impact of these fl ctlv le3 0 « tf hlt i 
practices in the vast majority of our 
has not been very AJ,t ! irri* 

is particularly dismal in the JKjfjl-V 
and especially in the primary * “ ' t j]i 
average school today, ^ntla 0 ^ 5 

forms to a mechanical routine, y rf 
be dominated by the^oid b«et«Jg 
verbalism and therefore remains 
and uninspiring as before, 

9 03. Why does this happen’ J 1 }? F ir ,sf 
is complex and the answers 
easy to give. But In our opin to* & 

lowing are the four maj 
impede progress; 

■ ' av 

( 1 ) The weakness of the ’ *****( & f** 

By and large, the 

age teacher is r 

b<*!ow standard and his pr 

pa ration unsatisfactory. ^ 

( 2 ) The failure try t ^ 

tional research on tec * ,,«• 

has been done to fyu I n yf 

the methods that are + t 

d: tiers s and reeds roe iji. rr*‘ * 
methods cf teaching beg T.n ■ X 
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phonetic script like Devanagari have yet to 
be developed. , n . , 

(3) The rigidity of the existing education- 
al system. Better methods of teaching are 
iiscovered, not so much through educational 
research, • as through the adventures of 
Jift^d teachers who have the courage to get 
iff the- beaten i track. Our' educational 
system 1 is not' designed to encourage initia- 
tive, creativity and experimentation on a 
large scale - and ■ is, therefore, not able to 
ceep itself abreast of the times. 

(4) The failure of the administrative ma- 
chinery to bring about a diffusion of new 
md ■ dynamic metnods of teaching. Even 
issuming that a good method of teaching is 
iiscovered and is actually introduced in a 
ew progressive -schools, the. problem still 
•emams of diffusing it-, among the other 
schools so that, it becomes the common 
Practice in the educational system as such- 
rhis is a difficult > task, and we have yet to 
md the right techniques for accomplishing 

The first of these problems has already 
>een discussed in Chapters III and IV and 
he second is dealt with in broad terms in a 
mbsequent chapter 1 . - We do not propose to 
examine here the methods of teaching 
Sifferent school subjects as there Is a good 
leal of pedagogical literature available on 
these topics It is our considered opinion 
however, that the failure to modernize cur 
reaching methods is very largely due to the 
bird and fourth factors stated above — the 
■igidity of the educational system and the 
idministrative failure to diffuse even known 
»nd practised methods among the schools, 
we shall address ourselves mainly to these 
iwo problems in the course of this chapter. 

9 04. Elasticity and Dynamism. In o 
nodem society where the rate of change 
md of the growth of knowledge is very 
■apid, the educational system must be 
?Iastic and dynamic. It must give freedom 
to its basic units— the individual pupil in a 
school, the individual teacher among hU 
foueagues, and the individual school (or 
ffuster of schools) within the system to 
move in a direction or at a pace which is 
different from that of other similar units 
within the system without being unduly 
hampered by the structure of the system as 
• whole. In this process, the freedom of the 
teachers is the most vital; it is almost 
synonymous with the freedom of the school, 
tor the pupils can rarely be freer than the 
men and women who teach them. It will. 


therefore, be quite in order to equate the 
elasticity and dynamism of an educational 
chers” ^ asica ^ Wlt b the freedom of tea- 

’ 11 h ? s t0 be remembered that ad- 

a cJa . SSr00 ? 1 practice never occur on 

' %V ? th aU the teachers and Si 
r moving forward in unison. In 
frlSed o S /n em , W V h - a Iai * e "umber Si un” 
or poorly tramed teachers, there is 
^vf) d K f ° r a so id fram ework of detailed 
,” ,b00ks ' “•mln.HoM l‘l 
quent inspections and well-defined rules 
"“her who wants 
°PP ,)r >“”itr for creativity may 

fiSftsa wa sa? 

b?yo?d n 2 tt 'd' and helped so 

S-satawfi 

turn becomes very difficult He cSlnot taka 
toils to a 1 li ne o 0 r , h"’ P S S S E “ mm ™ cestrlc- 

“*? strengths and w?ak5es£ if 
. 811(1 °. f each school teacher and 

to help them make the best progress they 
making e of . the essential conditions for 
making an educational system elastic and 

*« fo/thradSitoto 

£SM5 competence to discriminate 
school and school, between teacher 
and teacher, and to adopt a n^vihi. , , _ 
of treatment for individuals or institutions 
f dlfIeren t levels of development This 
Hone can help to promote initiative, creat- 

K'fea^e rs”^^ 131100 th * of 

^tossasras 

rm'SiTwoi 1 !' m0tf of wffch 

(1) The individual teacher U i.l.i. 

it ?! f * it !"” 5 S' " ,orm ■» lE «lr and 
“ “is small contribution as part of 

a major social revolution. * 

*J3L' Tkt experimenting teacher must have 
the^-w e - than Lhe pass!v e acquiescence of 
“Wpectore He must feel that 
o..icers of the Education Department are 


i Oupttrjcn. 
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pcrsonaHy CSgcr l0 , sco MptomcnlaHon onS 
th P *re willing, within reasonable 
limits to accept a proportion of failures as 
part of the price. 

inspectors ar e ' the key figures in 
-any reform of. dassroofn' practice. -I hey are 
Authority , . present and • obvious. 1 They 
should be consulted from 1 the beginning, 
should. know -that their criticisms and sug- 
gestions .carry weight,'- and should be made 
to feeli that the proposed changes are. in 
-some .measure, their reforms. A school sys- 
tem can be no more elastic or dynamic than 
the inspectors will let it- be. This is why 
the. in-service education of. inspecting offi- 
cers assumes .great 1 significance. 

, (4) The sympathy and support of head- 
masters ,and senior teachers must be won 
quite early in the programme if . they are 
'not to dampen all youthful ardour to ex- 
periment and explore. They may not want 
to break new ground themselves. But if 
-they do not feel they are being by-passed 
and- that the .new, system; is .not being foist- 
ed on them, they., can -become' its patrons, 
jf-not;its practitioners. There is also much 
-to be igained by winning the approval • of 
teachers' organizations to any movement 
that increases, flexibility in the school sys- 
tem. j Individuals will : experiment' more 
readily if they feel’ -that experimentation 
has the i general support of the profession- 

(5) Anything' that breaks 'down the isola- 
tion of the teacher increases his 'sense of 
'assurance and makes 'it easier for him to 
adventure. The strengthening of -'the tea- 
cher’s sense of inner security is a ^purpose 
common to all the methods advocated to in- 
crease the elasticity or dynamism in a school 
system. . It is the basis of 'till 'real reform in 
teaching practice. "There 'are occupations 
where a mass advance can be achieved by 
the invention of, new. equipment and the 
issuing of instructions for its use. No worth- 
while advance is possible in teaching 
method unless the individual teacher under- 
stands what he is doing and feels secure 
enough to take the first new steps beyond 
the bounds of established practice. It is 
easier for a teacher to do so in a small group 
than when' he is working alone. The suc- 
cess of ‘team teaching’ in introducing new 
teaching techniques into some American 
schools is based on the fact that it fs not 
the individual but the team that js respon- 
sible for the planning and execution of new 
methods It is our belier that the proposed 
organization of a school complex 1 in which 


the teacher works in a cooperative | 
more likely to help flexibility than l 
sent system of isolation. 

(6.) Nothing reduces. a teacher’s s 
security -or his willingness to take adv 
of freedom so seriously as does his 
of- the subject-matter he has to teach, 
is only, a few lessons ahead of his e! 
dare take no risks, 'and finds safety 
old routine of -rote memorizing. I° a 
the teachers’, level -of general edocat 
in general, the surest way of ensuns 
some of 'them .will adopt livelier and 
meaningful methods of teaching. Fort 
ly, - the limiting factor js not so 
absolute amount of -knowledge the J* 
has but the 'gap between what he kno 
what his pupils know. Consequent 
easiest place to introduce innovations 
Classes' I and H. There is also a grt* 
vantage in taking 'the lowest classes® 
school as a Starting point f or rewnm • 
'it 'is at this level that the greatest T 
wastage’ occurs through repetn 
drop-out-::' " 

(7) 'When in’ doubt' teachers «'0{» cl 
the way they were taught thems«^ 
hot in the 'Way they were told to tea^ 
if a school system is to become wore , 
‘and teaching methods more 
'varied, 1 it js 'essential that these ((ff 
established very early 'in the P 
well as In the theory, of at leas ; 5 / fff p* 
'teacher training ’institutions, a 
'Ing institutions at both 'the P riW .-trfjl 
'secondary, levels should become* ^ ? 
deviling, testing, and adapting ' W 
materials to be used in the seno 

(8) A' teacher or institution ^Ljfth 
fD intrdduce Innovations ,n,or * oU gft 
parents of the pupils' know eno 
their purpose so as not to na Jf f 
'that they will interfere ( wth 
dren's chances at the final l t 

strong . and respected p 

teacher can probably best win J jj. 
'parents by his own the 

cases, it will be necessary J en u ^ 

ment to help ’fn convincing P . |C d ' 
changes In methods are " c5 
dally approved., 

• ' • • irlf.ly 

(9) Innovations are rn0I *:,i a Jv7 
It there b « ladder of 
the bright voung teacher can 
by outstanding sendee. — 
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' (10) Obviously, elasticity or dynamism 
vill be increased if there is a reasonable 
irovision of books, teaching materials, and 
ervices that will enable some children to 
mdertake part of their work alone or in 
groups. There is a limit to ‘what can be 
ixpected of the most imaginative teacher 
!f -all he has is a bare room, a blackboard, 
i standard textbook, and sixty pupils. The 
most pressing needs for a teacher who 
wants to branch out on new methods are, 
therefore, a good 1 supply of books ana 
paper, and particularly at the lower levels 
of school education, some simple tools and 
materials for making equipment. If some 
teachers in the more poorly equipped schools 
are to have a real chance to make use of 
any freedom they are given, it would seem 
desirable to have, at the disposal of the 
district education officer, a sum of money, 
not too tightly bound up by regulations, 
that might be used, with discrimination, in 
providing the minimum facilities and ser- 
vices to certain schools arid teachers who 
show a special willingness and capacity to 
adopt new methods and standards of teach- 
ing The amount of'sucb aid should never 
be so great as to 'make any experiment 
expensive, unteal, and incapable of being 
‘applied widely. Too many ‘pilot projects’ 
are conceived on such an elaborate scale 
as to irritate teachers in the average schools 
"and to be of little value to the system as 
a whole. 1 

- > 9 07. If measures like those described 
above' can be taken, schools and teachers 
will have opportunities to venture forth on 
;thelr own and try out new ideas and ex- 
periments, Of, course, those that .Will ac- 
tually. utilize this freedom will be ' few. 
But it is these few teachers and schools 
whose work will put dynamism into the sys- 
-tem as a whole and help in raising stan- 
dards, in breaking new ground and m con- 
tinually adapting the system to the demands 
of a changing society. 

9.08. The Diffusion of New Methods. 
Elasticity in a -school system is obviously 
of limited value unless the good practices 
developed by a few adventurous teachers 
,or schools are spread more widely through 
Wie 'system ns a ‘whole. Unfortunately, this 
by no means an automatic process fn 
education, where successful experiments 
frequently die with the men and women who 
started them, and where the natural rate 
.of spread of even the more viable innova- 
tions is measured in decades rather than in 
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years It takes' a great deal of adminis- 
trative skill and perseverance to -get bold 
•■new methods' understood and accepted by 
the body of average' and below - average 
teachers, even 'when they have amply prov- 
ed their value — and firm proofs of success 
•'are hard to 'produce in education. -Hie 
■difficulties are multiplied ten-fold when 
teachers are expected to accept, not just a 
new technique "for achieving the old ends, 
but rrifethOds that embody in themselves a 
hew concept' of the very purpose of edu- 
cation'- That is why it is such a long and 
burdensome task to convert a school system 
based ^primarily on memorization into one 
involving understanding, active thinking, 
creativity and what has come to be called 
‘problem solving’. Each step is not a step 
but a leap into the unknown, and the aver- 
age teacher needs skilled and detailed help, 
and— what may seem to be a contradiction 
in 'terms— sympathetic goading if he is to 
make it at all. This is precisely the prob- 
lem that we have to face and solve during 
the next ten to twenty years. 

9.09. How can this be done? Very little 
systematic research has been undertaken on 
ihe diffusion of classroom practices even in 
the educationally advanced countries, and 
practically none in developing countries 
The earlier researches of Paul Mort and 
his "colleagues at Columbia University seem- 
ed to show that a period of 25 to 40 years 
was necessary in the United States for any- 
thing like full diffusion of a new practice, 
but the rapid spread of such innovations os 
the PSSC 1 Physics course (which started 
in 1957, 'and is. now taken by about fifty 
per cent of the high school'pupils studying 
physics in ‘the United States) has shown 
that, under certain conditions, tbe period 
can be greatly reduced. This experience 
and ‘some others of its type seem to indi- 
cate that the educational administrator can 
encourage and hasten the diffusion of new 
teaching practices in a number of ways, 
the more important of which are Indicated 
below: 

(1) Almost all the factors which render 
the system elastic enough for the outstand- 
ing teacher to break new ground will also 
make it easier for the mass of average tea- 
chers to "follow his - example. However, 
mere permissiveness on the part c£ the 
authorities will not do the trick. They 
will need to play a more active part, with 
something that comes nearer to persuasion 


Physical Science Study Committee. 
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than to pressure but which still leaves . no 
doubt in the teachers’ minds that the Edu- 
cation Department and its officers favour 
certaip changes. ,But it must be done with 
sensitivity , and moderation, cr the teachers 
will come to regard the new methods as the 
Department’s latest fad, and may try to 
apply them, with or without understanding, 
-to the -detriment of the normal work. . 

(2) The main body of teachers will ac- 
cept new methods more readily if the 'im- 
mediate goals set before them are limited 
ones. This means that the methods devisea 
by the brilliant teacher or the subject spe- 
cialist may have to be approached by stages, 
and that the stage demanded of each group 
of teachers may vary with their ability. 

(3) The usual devices for in-service train- 
ing such as refresher courses, workshops, 
demonstrations, exhibitions of work, and 
visite of quite long duration (days not 
hours) to see the new methods at work in 
pioneering schools should be adopted on a 
laige scale. Used with discrimination and 
skill, films, tapes or radio can bring whole 
.lessons' to quite isolated schools, not so much 
for their effect on the pupils as to give the 
teachers a model of good teaching practice. 

(4) .Itinerant Instructors, specialized in 
certain subjects, class-levels of techniques, 
and working under the general direction of 
the District Education Officer, are even more 
vita] at the stage of diffusing new methods 
than at thb stage of the first experiments 
with them. 

(5) Probably the quickest and most effec- 

tive way of having new theories accepted is 

to embed them in the 'tools’ of teaching- 

textbooks, teachers’ guides, and teaching 

aids of all kinds. Some teaching of theory 

is, of course, still essential. But it springs 

from proposed practices instead of floating 

airily chore them. The extent of the theory 

and the degree of detail with which the 
practices are set out will vary with the level 
o? general education cf the teachers. In 
the Initial stages of development and with 
weaker schools, it might be necessary for 
teachers’ guides to go into a fair amount of 
detail ea the series cf lessons to be arrang- 
ed throughout the e-chocl years, the methocs 
to be used, the teaching aids to be prepared, 
the activities to be encouraged, and the lest* 
and techniques cf evaluation to be 
employed. 

9 1? The technique referred to is the 

», . . paragrapn may be desented at 
it* lay-- g d.-wr cf traml on which 


the average teacher can move for 
confidence in his teaching. This 
different from the traditional prac 
which the teacher is given lecture 
ral principles and is then expects 
them with no" more aid than is g 
mediocre textbook that often cla: 
the very principles that are being 
ed. It is, of course, the adrainistn 
.ponsibility to ensure that, while ; 
‘tramlines’ for the. mass of the 
there is still enough freedom lefj 
bold few to travel more freely, 
this precaution, there is no doubt U 
‘tramlines’ of progress are the K 
that will be particularly effective 1 
sing new methods. 

9.11. It is obvious that this layin? 
tramlines is not a ‘once and for * 
business— it requires continuous < 
When an administrator lays down 
tramlines with immense effort U 
some years to do so), he generally w 
his ‘progressive’ tramlines have 
new -orthodoxy’ and that he 
start laying them down once 
there will be the same old f** 4 5 * * * * * * * * * 15 ' 
breaking away from the earlier ■ 
But that is an inevitable »nd P * 
problem that every education*' " 
must face. The provisions 
the outstanding teachers to leave 
lines will help the rest also to** 
in course of time, while the mo 
ous teachers will go still fort 
fresh woods and pastures new. 

9.12. It will be seen that the '«***: 
our recommendation is that cn j ^ 
and dynamic system of edaca^^ 
vide the needed condition! to * 
tiative, experimentation ^ 

among teachers and thereby 1*7 £ 

ations of educational PfO=r«s 4 .j : 
believe that the risks of |t9 

in teachers that are f / sf 

proach are not greater than » s 

restriction and distrust and » 
worth taking. We ahould Jeirn ^ 
authority, to trust our teaem^* f?;f 
, £ e the r.p.dlj for 
them, to treat every inatftu** . 
personaiity of its own ’ c f /***;' 

to develop In an atmosp 
This would need dynamic i * 

level*, determined to ****£?£,&*"» 
deal and to make every te * e ‘, a & \ 
effarr and »dmifilitrater 
cf himself In IfcSi V**' f 
dearc ur. 
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•Textbooks, Teachers' Guides and 
Teaching Materials 

9.13. The value of the textbook as an 
effective tool of learning and of diffusion of 
improved teaching methods has been indi- 
cated in the preceding section. A good 
textbook, written by a qualified and compe- 
tent specialist in the subject, and produced 
with due regard to quality of printing, 
illustrations and general get-up, stimulates 
the pupils’ interest and helps the teacher 
considerably in his work. The provision of 
quality textbooks, and other teaching and 
learning materials, can thus be an effective 
programme for raising standards. The 
need to emphasize it is all the greater be- 
cause it requires only a relatively small 
investment of resources. Moreover, a qua- 
lity book need not cost appreciably more 
than one that is indifferently produced. 

9.14. Quality of Textbooks. Unfortunately, 
textbook writing and production have not 
received the attention they deserve. In 
most school subjects, there is a prolifera- 
tion of low quality, sub-standard and badly 

E roduced books, particularly in the regional 
inguages. This nas been due to a number 
of factors among which mention may be 
made of 

— the lack of interest shown by top 
ranking scholars so that the writ- 
ing of textbooks has been generally 
done, fn actual practice, by per- 
1 sons whose abilities are far from 
equal to the task; 

— the malpractices in the selection and 
prescription of textbooks which 
defy control; 

— the unscrupulous tactics adopted by 
several publishers; 

’ —• the lack of research in the prepara- 

f ‘ tion and production of textbooks; 

t and 

i — 1 the almost total disregard by pri- 

f vate publishers (who are interested 

(’ only in profits) of the need to 

t , bring out ancillary books, such as 
t teachers’ guides to accompany text- 

, books. 

J 9 15. Slate Production of Textbooks. As 
I education began to spread, the textbook in- 
if ®ustry became one of the very profitable 
' i “elds for investment and the evils of the 
i type mentioned above became more and 
5 3? c ' rp conspicuous. The attention of State 
/' Jf 3vernrn cnts was soon drawn to them and 
i !* decided that, in order to eliminate 

y ‘hem, the State Governments should take 


over the production of textbooks. At pre- 
sent, most State Governments have adopt- 
ed this policy and taken over the produc- 
tion of textbooks. The extent to which 
this responsibility has been assumed shows 
considerable variations — some States have 
produced only a few books at the primary 
stage while others have produced all books 
till the end of the secondary stage. In one 
or two States, not only production but even 
distribution and sale of textbooks have been 
taken over by the State. 

9.16. There have been some definite gains 
from this policy. Private profiteering has 
disappeared and prices have been kept low. 
The malpractices and intrigues which used 
to be so common a feature of what used to 
be called the 'textbook racket' have also 
disappeared. The quality of books has im- 
proved in several instances, although the 
general level of the books still remains poor 
and their standard does not often come up 
to what some of the well-established and 
efficient publishers are doing. The main 
reason for this failure is that the Education 
Departments which have taken over the 
responsibility of textbook production have 
not adequately organized themselves for it. 
It is this weakness that is largely responsi- 
ble for the shortcomings one often sees fn 
the State-produced textbooks, viz., failure 
to revise books for long periods, misprints, 
poor production, failure to supply books in 
time, etc. We do not desire to underesti- 
mate these deficiencies. What we want to 
highlight are two points- the first is that 
these weaknesses do not lead to the conclu- 
sion, as some interested parties are ever 
eager to show, that State-production of 
textbooks is wrong; and the second is to 
emphasize the urgenev for the Education 
Departments to organize themselves pro- 
perly for this great educational responsibi- 
lity they have undertaken. 

9.17. State-production of textbooks, ft 
must be noted, is only one step In the direc- 
tion of improving the quality or textbooks. 
But bv it c elf. It can achieve little and it 
adequate steps are not taken in time to or- 
ganize the activity on right lines, it rr.ay 
even put the clock back. We, therefore, re- 
rommend that emphasis should b» placed 
developing the programme of textbook 
production on right l.nex Some concrete 
suggestions from this po nt of view are 
made In the paragraphs that follow. 

9 IE. PrenamiBe at the .Vitiui] Level. It 
Is essential that the best tales* available 
In th- country should b" brought together 
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to produce tho textbooks and other litera- 
turi: needed, both at the school and at the 
university stages. This can only be done 
m! ‘V? national level by agencies set up by 
the Government of India. 

* th 1 unive rsity' stage, the Minis- 

try of Education is bringing out a series of 
low-priced and subsidised books in collabo- 
n=A I '.J vit , h „??P ropriate authorities in the 
USA, the USSRiand'the UK. This is a use- 
ful scheme and its significance has now be- 
come even greater. It should be expanded 
and vigorously developed, along with 
schemes' for books ‘written by Indian 
authors. We lay great emphasis on the 
latter schemes. We recommend that as a 
matter of ‘national policy, nearly all books 
at the undergraduate stage including those 
for professional subjects, should be by 
Indian authors. In the preparation of these 
books, fullest use should, of eouree, be 
made 'of foreign sources. This goal should 
be capable of realization within 5 to 10 
years. '' *■ ’ ‘ ' 

(2) At the school stage, we welcome the 
steps taken by the NCERT to produce text- 
books with the help of scholars available in 
the country. Some books have already 
come out; and more will come but soon. 
These books are meant for use by State 
Governments who can use them with or 
without changes. We hope that the State 
Governments will make full use - of this 
pioneer venture to improve the quality of 
their books. 

(3) The production of textbooks and 
allied materials at the national level will be 
greatly facilitated If the Government of 
India were to establish, in the public sec- 
tor, an autonomous organization, function- 
ing on commercial lines, for the production 
of textbooks. We have recommended the 
establishment of similar organizations at 
the State level also. But there will le a 
large number of books, especially in the 
scientific and technical sector, which can 
only be produced on a national basis. It 
would also be desirable to produce several 
other categories of books at the national 
level, either for reducing cost or for im- 
proving quality or for purpo-es of national 
integration We theref ore, feel that an 
ergsni’j’iers of this type at tie rational 
level is urgently nee-i-ri V»V rt-sronroei-d 
that the Ministry of Edue-itKn should set 
tro * small cem—itte* to work w*. the dt- 
U It vi this pe-rieet end take at! the rm»'S- 


sary steps to bring' it into existence 
as possible. * 

r 9.19. Textbooks produced at the 
level will have other advantages i 
One of our major recommendations 1 
we should 'make an attempt to 
national standards at the end of : 
mary, lower secondary and the h:s 
condary stages.' The definition cf 
standards as well as the organkati: 
programme for their practical imfltf 
tion will be greatly facilitated by t! 
duction of textbooks at the national 
Such books can indicate the expect? 
dard of attainment far more precise*! 
any curricula or syllabi; and their F 1 
use in schools is the sUra»t method to 
standards and make the teaching O * 
in the different parts of the country 
comparable/' In a subject like matter 
or science, -for instance, there r -y,' 
scope for’ local 'variations and the »-* 
of common . textbooks in all pww \ 
country is not only feasible, but »iw ‘ 
able 'from several points of view. 
can be said about a common textoy 
citizenship prepared from the point 
of national .integration and usea 
schools of the country. History » * » 
difficult subject to teach, especial 
the point of view of social 8r ~.,| r ,; 
integration: and authoritative ", cl ' l r 
books on the subject can be of 
help to all teachers. At preser i . ,, ( 
hardly any common book *' hl f , v 
students in India read; and tns: „ 

the reasons why our education* 
contribute so little to national I ■ 1 ^ , 
On the other hand if we had. W* . f(l ‘ 
100 books on different topics wrjttf ^ 
best of our scholars which wou/flfl 
lated and be available In r* 

if an average student were * 

them in his school course . p fj/J 
routine, the entire thinking . ‘jjjW* 

generation would be different a “ 
integration could be immensely 
cd. jf**f 

9J*0. Programmes at the *, ,• 

While attempts to improve t vr 

national level ore thus w t e t 

not be the to’r attempts *' r * , 

form Their most effect ve **< ,* 

stimulate other centres inf'' 
esneeiallr to promote , ',«j* * ' 

State Weis We < , * » 

State should onir. l**> *_*i 


er-J exprr t seen/: 


f, r the F"‘ 
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textbooks for schools. They should make as 
much use of the work done at the national 
level as possihle. But there is no escape 
from the fact that each State will have to 
produce several textbooks in areas where 
national books will not be available. Even 
In areas where national books are available, 
independent, attempts by the States will 
stimulate each other and the Centre itself. 
We can hope for the best results only when 
the national and all the State centres 'for 
textbook production are functioning active- 
ly and in close collaboration 


9 21. -The following points should be kept 
in 'view by the State Education Depart- 
ments in organizing their programmes of 
textbook production: 

(1) A separate agency, preferably func- 
tioning on an autonomous and commercial 
basis, should be set ud, in close liaison with 
the Education Department for the produc- 
tion of textbooks and teaching aids. It 
would be extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible. to have within the four walls of usu- 
al departmental procedures, the autonomy 
and freedom which such an undertaking 
essentially needs 


(2) Production of textbooks is a conti- 
nuous process. For instance, it takes a year 
or even more to produce a textbook end a 
further year for 1 try-out and revision. 
Within a year of Us adoption on a large 
scale, a process of evaluation has to start; 
and very soon thereafter, it will be dis- 
covered that it needs revision. The machi- 
nery set up. therefore, should be adequate 
to follow nil these steps for every text- 
book- It should be an objective of policy 
to see 'that a textbook is continuously re- 
vised and kept up to date and that a tho- 
rough revision takes place nt least once In 
five years, if not oftener. The need for fre- 
quent revisions of textbooks is obvious, 
e £ en ^ the curricula were to reYnaln un- 
changed. But we do visualize, as stated in 
the last chapter, a continual deepening of 
the curricula. In fari. very often a revi- 
sion of textbooks will he necessitated, not 
f v rev ’ s ' on °f curricula, hut as a means 
ci changing and deepening them. 


(3) No useful purpose is served bv hav- 
ing only one texi’wok in a snhiect for a 
given class — this is almost invariably the 

Position under th® existing n-ogrammes tJ 

Mjionwhttdn. It should b? an important 
fective of policy- to lnv» nt least three 
r xour books in each subiect for each class 


1 
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and leave it open to the teachers to’ choose 
the book best suited to the school. .Thisiis 
necessary even if there were to be ‘a com- ' 
men syllabus for all the schools. We have 
recommended, however, that there -should , 
be more than one approved syllabus and 
that each school should be permitted - to ( 
adopt the syllabus best suited to its own . 
conditions. In such a case, a multiple • 
choice of books should be available for each 
syllabus. 

(4) When Government gets books writ- 
ten, the payment to authors is often so nig- 
gardly that the ablest scholars are not ge- 
nerally attracted. This is the one point 
where private enterprise often scores over 
State-produced textbooks. It is, therefore, 
necessary to adopt liberal policies for re- 
muneration, comparable to those of the pri- 
vate trade, and to attract the best people to 
write books. 


(5) State-production of textbooks is not 
to be used for purposes of earning profits'— 
Its sole purpose is to produce the best books 
and to make them available to the children 
at the lowest cost. The entire organization 
should, therefore, be run on a no-profit and 
no-loss basis The sales of State-producer! 
books, however, are so largo and certain, 
that even when no profit as such is charged 
and the price is merely rounded off to the 
nearest five paise, laTge margins are left 
oyer and these are enough to rover the costs 
of research, overhead establishment and the 
preparation of ancillary aids like teachers’ 
guides. 


millwivc io write OOOKS snoul'j 

be encouraged In as many quarters as pos- 
sible. Apart from commissioning selected 
persons to write textbooks, which will have 
to be done in many ca«-es, the Departments 
should also invite manuscripts proposals 
etc., and be ever on the hunt for new talent* 
There should be high level committees of 
professional persons to iudge books or pro- 
Posals submitted: and approved books should 
b“ adopted by the Departments and puMMi- 
Se Sim' ” S “ ,ab, ° ™ n Srn><‘ni! v-Uh 


JPM..1 Uncoil raerment .haiiM bo 

*"? US .f, R< ev *-* tbc highest positions In 
universities can be obtained bv writing rut- 
Our mhSluSf «„ 

fS?,t^' e ' les -? hou,d tfw* adeettale pro- 
fessional recognition to outstanding text- 


’ c;Jt pMl* rn rtrjsl wM* 1 r'ij ‘V 
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(fi> Good textbooks nro not enough; they 
should bo supplemented by teachers' guides" 
and other instructional material. A ton eh Vs 
ftulde, ns we have mentioned above, should 
Rlvo detailed assistance to teachers. Even 
for graduate teachers In the United States, 
some of the new courses being evolved in 
mathematics, science and social studies con- 
tain a great deal of detailed suggestions. 
The poorly educated nnd insecure teacher 
tends to drop into n dreary routine Jn which 
every lesson is taught in the same way, and 
ho needs quite detailed suggestions on n 
variety of methods, which can make his 
teaching more lively nnd effective. It is only 
with the help of such detailed framework 
of support and guidance that a large number 
of teachers, particularly in the primary 
schools will get off the beaten track. 

9.22. There are really three aspects to the - 

textbook production programme: , 

(1) Academic aspect which includcs the 

• preparation of textbooks, try-out and • 
evaluation; 

(2) Production aspect which includes . 
all matters relating to' printing and , 

• publication; and • 

(3) Distribution aspect which includes 
storage, sales, etc. ' ’ 

The first is the most important’' aspect," 
and the responsibility for it will have to be ■ 
squarely accepted " by the State Education 1 
Departments on the lines we" have recom-" 
mended above. The second is discretionary.' 
We find that some State Governments have 
accepted direct responsibility for it and * 
established separate textbook presses. This 
is the direction in which we should move - 
The third is really self-contained and is -not 
inseparably linked with the first two.' In' 
one State where the Stale Government had ' 
assumed direct responsibility for distribu- ’ 
tion of textbooks, we found that the precious - 
time of a number of field officers was taken- 
up by sales, accounts and stock-keeping. 

We recommend that this activity should be 
promoted through student cooperatives “ 
which every educational Institution (or 
group of educational institutions) should be , 
encouraged to establish, and that It should • 
not be assumed directly bv the Education 
Departments. 

9.23. Provision of Essential Teaching , 
Aids. In assessing the needs of the teacher 
from the point of view of teaching methods, . 


I Pard-fiDs, ytt S.n?!sn:a'i7 Vat i-n Part V. 


one it forced to admit that fn th 
of school*, particularly at the 
stage, there Is still an almost to! 
of, basic equipment and teachln 
good blackboard, a small library 
maps nnd charts, sfmple science 
and necessary display mate: 
supply of such basic equipment ac 
aids to every school In the count: 
tial for the Improvement of the i 
teaching. It would indeed bring 
educational revolution In the cou 
recommend that lists of minimus 
aids and equipment needed by eac! 
of schools should be prepared. The 
kept ox 'economical and frugal a: 
But once a certafn minimum equi 
considered nocesseary, steps shouk 
to see that it is given to every sc 
high priority basis. As in Madras 
help of .the local community 
harnessed In developing this progr 
a ’first’. step,- we recommend *h‘ 
blackboard should be Immediately 
all schools.' ■ . ,. 


.9.24. .Several suggestions were m 
to the effect that we should a« 
techniques of teaching which a 
coming Into use In’ the advanced t 
These -techniques Involve the law 
use' of 'films, radios. - tape-record' 
otheir audio-visual aids, the fntroau 
open’ 'and 'closed circuit television, 
provision 'of 'language laboratory 
grammed instructional methods sne 
and highly ' soohisticated .forms 01 
machines. With regard to the use 
filmstrips' "and 'other simple *Ud 
equipment, it may be possible to m 
teaching aids available to every * 
plex‘ (and 'through 'it to even-sen 
Jin rural areas). * In this connection, 
attention to the Report of a Study 
Classroom Science Films Ttheu 
dations' ' 'apply to the teaching 
subjects also) with which we broa J 
In addition, it should also be Py 
equip the majority ' of upper P™" , 
secondary schools with low corf 
We recommend that Education p c 
should work with the AH 
the use of radio lessons, supplen^” } 
printed material for the teeners. 
possible, for the pupils. We also ' re* ] 
the broadcasting of special radi 
the early morning or late evening- ^ 
designed for teachers which . 
deepen their subject knowledge 
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them in lesson preparation. The more 
sophisticated forms of the newer techniques, 
however, can be used, generally speaking, 
-at this stage of our educational develop- 
ment only on an experimental basis and in 
a few schools. It has to be remembered that 
schools cannot use an equipment which is 
much beyond the level of technology in the 
society. Sophisticated equipment given to 
rural schools, for instance, cannot be main- 
tained and soon falls into disrepair. A few 
' progressive schools may be equipped with 
new aids like language laboratories and 
programmed instructional material; but 
such techniques may preferably be tried 
out, in the iirst instance, in the education 
and training of teachers. 

9 25. The majority of teachers m our 
schools will have to rely on inexpensive 
teaching , equipment , which are easily 
available in the locality or are made by 
them with proper encouragement and little 
financial assistance. The programmes that 
will help us most, in the immediate future, 
.in improving the teaching in our schools 
i are, therefore, the following: 

1 - , U) The .training of teachers in the use 

• . . and preparation of simple and un- 

• 4 . provised teaching aids; 

. (2) The use of the school workshop— 

j and also of programmes of work- 

• , , ‘ experience— to prepare the teaching 

’ ■ aids required by the school Itselt 

' and by other schools m the 
neighbourhood; 

j (3) Manufacture of simple equipment 
‘l . • on a large scale for reducing cost, 
,i and its distribution to schools; and 

,i (4) Sharing the more costly equipment 
A 1 - 1 in common by schools in a given 
y • neighbourhood. For instance, a 


group of schools in the neighbour- 
hood may have a projector in 
common. A good laboratory m one 
school can be used, according to a 
carefully prepared plan, by other 
schools nearby. A group of schools 
may have a circulating library; and 
so on. 

Class Size 

9.26. It will be generally agreed that there 
cannot be a marked improvement m 
methods of teaching if the teacher is re- 
quired to teach very large classes as a 
matter of routine. The phenomenal expan- 
sion of primary and secondary education in 
recent years has resulted in overcrowding 
in schools, especially in urban areas, where 
accommodation is not easily available for 
the extension of the school building or the 
opening of new sections. The class size 
sometimes grows to abnormal proportions. 
A class of sixty children is a common sight 
in a city- We ourselves have' seen, In the 
course of our tour, classes of sixty and even 
sixty-five children in a few secondary 
• schools. Quite often, the classroom is not 
able to accommodate easily such a large 
number. The problem is solved by pushing 
the teacher’s chair — there is no place for a 
teacher’s desk— into a corner and bringing 
the front benches almost up to the black- 
board! In conditions like these all talk of 
creative teaching ceases to have any 
significance. 

9.27. Present Position. Tables 9.1 and 9.2 
show the sizes of classes at different school 
stages, on the basis of information supplied 
by the State Governments for 25 districts 
selected from eight States In a special study- 
carried out by the Commission. 


1 TABLE 5.1. DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SliCTIONS 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS THEY TEACH (19S5I 



Percentage of ieacben readurg pupils 


Below 
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TABLE 9.2. 

SIZE OF CLASSES/SECTIONS AT HIGHER PRIMARY AND SECONDARY STAG! 

Class 


Percentage of sections/classes with enrolment 



Below 

IO 

lo — 19 

20 — 29 

3° — 39 

40—49 

50-59 

60—69 

70: 

•be 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% "• ' 

* 

** 

X 

VI . 



9-5 

I7-I 

20*8 

23*6 

i 3 -8 

3*8 

2*2 

J’ 

VII . 



9-9 

i8‘9 

20*1 

26*4 

14-5 ■ 

4-7 

r*5 

4’' 

VIII , 



3-9 

i**3 

I5J 

2J*7 

24*3 

!»*5 

3-5 

i'l 

LX . 



7-8 

4-0 

10*8 

21*8 

3 1*3 

13*6 

4'7 

yi 

X . 



o-7 

V4 

16*3 ‘ 

25*9 

29-9 


2* 8 

t-t 

XI . . 



2-0 

11*8 

21*8 

19*5 

X J'4 

.10*8 

6*0 

»•? 

XII . 



09 

8*0 

X4*i 

13*1 

23*3 

l«*4 

8-4 

irj 


The tables are very revealing. We find 
that 11.1 per cent of the teachers at the 
lower primary stage teach classes of 50-59, 
6.5 per cent take classes of 60-G9 pupils, and 
14.3 per cent have to deal with classes of 
70 pupils and more. Some of these classes 
will be, of course, in sing I e-teacher schools, 
where one teacher has to take two, three 
and sometimes even five combined classes. 
Similarly, at the higher primary and the 
secondary stages, the position is not much 
better. The percentage of teachers handling 
classes of 50 to 70 pupils and above is 13.2 
in Class VI, 10 2 in Class VII, 19.3 in Class 
VIII, 24.1 in Class IX, 19-8 in Class X, 29.5 
in Class XI and 36.7 in Class XII. it will be 
•seen that the number of teachers handling 
such large classes increases as we go up the 
educational ladder. 

92?. Difficulties of Teaching Large 
rjiws. M-th'xis cf leaching in classes of 
fifty pupil* z "i! m n re cannot be satisfactory. 
However capitis a teacher may be, he 
cir-n.n pi} .ni.%.fi2l attention to a large 
r-umber c: children, give special assistance 
to the v> taker ct-n, gu.ie tear brighter ones 
u at a filter pace in an attempt 

to tee »z.i aii to reach tne nanaan 
cl trar-r cjjiacitits. In thes-e circumstances 
it# a its.tr: will be templed to 
to r ^ ua t-c a. Ass.gnmefit4 

vc jjecersity net be cheated arm 
s'. p.-t-' -s *ill te marked 


during periods of spasmodic entffl 
poor quality of teaching ln y» 
secondary school in urban 
be attributed to overcrowded Cla» 

9.29. We do not, however, ngg* 

educational theorists who conteoa 
class should not have more than i 
twenty-five pupils. It would 5 ^ 

unrealistic for our teachers to twn* ^ 
of this Ideal, There is *»2f|hert 
thing as an Ideal class site, ty 4j 
sanctity about the number t 7 ( 

twenty. In our country, clas f 

what larger size than what |( 

considered as desirable cannot ^ ^ 
for a long time to come. feme , 
cationally advanced counlnej t 

a similar problem. Jeachert 
reconcile themselves to ***** u ,<jz 
this inescapable necessity. tlta'.'- 
responsibility of the training , w 
have a more practical *PP?T v,yii * 
problem and to evolve tr. *• ( <j& 
would help the teachers toJ.w . * 
this size without a compie.e » 
of all pedagogic principles. 

f j20. rising the : 

However, beyond » cert*.** ^ 
net posai tie to extend t-« •Jv&l 
doing serial* dunag* tr* **« 

Urh icf.v.l ani hi;*-*? 
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ages, where individual differences become 
lore marked, special help has to be given 
i many more cases, and the assignments 
o be attended to increase in number. We 
re of the opinion that it is not enough to 
x the average pupil-teacher ratio at the 
lifferent stages of school education. Such a 
atio is necessary, of course, to determine 
be number of teachers required with 
eference to the enrolments. But it will not 
lecessarily control the class size. We may 
tave a ratio of 40 pupils to one teacher at 
he primary stage and yet find a class of 10 
lupus and another of 80 pupils perhaps in 
he same district. It is essential that, in 
iddition to the pupil-teacher ratio, the 
naximum number of pupils to he admitted 
n a class must also be prescribed, and this 
naximum should not be allowed to be ex- 
:eeded in any case. We recommend the 
following maximum number for the 
different stages of school education: 

Lower Primary — 50 

. Higher Primary — 45 

Lower Secondary \ — 40 

Higher Secondary/ 


931. The class size in Classes I and II has 
a special significance. More than half the 
enrolment at the primary stage is in these 
two "classes; and very often, they are large 
classes, of 60 or more. In such cases, our 
first recommendation would be that the 
•needed teachers should be provided and the 
'class size reduced as indicated above. But if 
this were not possible, we would prefer to 
break this class into two classes of about 
30-35 students and engage them only for 
three hours a day and request the teacher 
(with .payment of a suitable allowance) , to 
engage two such classes per day. This would 
be a far, better method of education than the 
present system of herding together '70, or so 
pupils in one class and keeping them there 
for six hours a day. , 

9.32. Multiple-Class Teaching. About', 40 
per cent of our schools are single-teacher 
schools and even 'in other Schools, the pro- 
portion of big schools where one teacher 
teaches one class is very small. More than 
half of our teachers, therefore, have to teach 
more than one class at a time. r This will be 
seen from Table 9.3. 


TABLE 9 . 3 . DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECTLONS ACCORDING 
, TO THE NUMBER OF CLASSES THEY TEACH (1965) "• 


State 

OWS ’ ' 

Two 

Classes 

Three 
• Classes 

Four 

Classes 

Five 

Classes 

Total 


% : 

:v* . 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Andhra Pradesh . . ■ . 

35-9 

s>7’7 

t6-9 

4-J 

, iJ'o«* 

,00-0 

Kerala , .• 

. . . *3’J . 

14-1 

- ' J 'o-6 

i-8 


r xob-o 

Madhya Pradesh . _ . • 

3°’St - 

26-1 

: .*7*4 

8-S 

J7-S, 

100-0 

Mysore . . 

jo-9 " 

'21 -'4' 

,'3‘7 

24-0 ' 


100-0 

Orissa. . • , 

. ’ . . 43-0 . 

;.29‘6 

r ’ 26-2 ' 

c 0*7 

o-j 

ioo>o 

Punjab ..... 

. . . 4«M : 

. 26-9 , 

1 14 - 8 ' 

XI 

’ ~io -8 

xoo-o 

Rajasthan , 


: 20-8, 

,26- 

; 18-6 

24-3 - 

^loo-o 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

T3«-5'\ 

'3S-9,' 

•9" 6 

2 "j‘ 

/. S’ 5 - 

,ioo-* 

Total 

43-7^ 

V 2J-6 

14'* 

8-4 


xoo-o 

Source, State Governments. 
Afote. The information is based 

on statistics collected from 25 districts 

8 States. 





In a situation of this type, research in effort in orientating teachers to the special 
multiple-class teaching is badly needed; and • techniques that have to be used under such 
training institutions have to make a special^. , .conditions. . ^ < 
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School Buildings 

‘‘9,33. The provision of school buildings is 
extremely unsatisfactory at present. At the 
primary stage, only hbout 30 per cent of the 
schools, arc stated to have been housed in 
satisfactory buildings. The corresponding 
proportion at' the secondary stage is stated 
to be about 50/ This shows the great backlog 
of unconstructed school buildings which has 
to be cleared during the next few years. 
In, addition, , buildings, will have to be pro- 
vided for the additional enrolments which 
t wlII come in with increasing speed. The 
problem, therefore, has three aspects: (1) 
provision of. the necessary funds: (2) reduc- 
tion of the building costs to the minimum 
level possible; and (3) the devising of a 
suitable machinery which can implement 
the programme expeditiously and economi- 
cally;; ,rl •• A "> > ' "* . 

, t 9.3-1 Funds for School Buildings. We re- 
commend that the allocations for construc- 
tion of school buildings in the Central and 
State, budgets .should be increased. This is 
.one area, where-, the local - community, can 
make a significant contribution. Schemes of 
grant-in-aid should, therefore, be devised^ 
undef wMcIf assistance' from the State will**' 
be available to local communities, on a basis 
of -equalization, -for - the construction of 
school buildings. Wherever possible, loan 
programmes for .the construction of build- 
ings should be encouraged. Grant-in-aid 
and loans should alsobe available to private 
schools, on a fairly liberal basis, for building 
construction 1 . ~ “ — ~ 

9.35. Reduction of Costs. A number of 
committees have examined this question 
for both the Central and State Governments, 
on behalf of the Ministry of Education the 
Ministry of Works and the Planning Com- 
mission. In addition the UGC has prepared 
detailed norms for hostels, stall quarters, 
libraries, etc., and the Central Building 
Research Institute at Roorkee and the Indian 
Standard* Institute have made recommen- 
dations in this area- The result of all 
these is that there exist, for most types of 
schools and colleges, space and plannings 
norms and type plans and a good deal of 
aound advice that can help in reducing 
costs. What is required now is a mechanism 
that will put this information into practice. 

93$. In view c! the acute shortage of 
irad/uoaii c lassical building materials and 


the shortage of . accommodati 
.schools are today operating in 
classified as 'temporary construct:' 
FWD and some even in thatched 
find that there is a strong prejudi 
such structures. In our view this 
-against the use of -‘temporary’ bo 
thatched huts for school purposes 
unjustified: Designed and constru 
a -raised flooriand-high doors arU 
with plenty - of ventilation, th« 
tures serve more than adequately 
buildings. i.This should not, hoR 
misunderstood to imply that kachl 
ings are always better. This is w 
some kachha buildings prove cos’J' 
Jong run because of heavier costs cl 
nance. What we wish io emph^i-’ 
need to accept well-planned kaeni 
tures as part of our system and io a 
simplicity and utility rather DiAn 
tion in the construction of bunaiop 

£>.37. Buildings in Rural Ar« 1 
blem of school buildings nw". 
discussed separately for urban 
areas. In the former case, ww* V 
high; and very often enough 
available at all. Sophisticated 
' arc, therefore, necessary, even 
keep in tunc with the 
ment. In the rural areas on ® ^ 
land is cheap and readily 9* 
sophisticated structures 
grotesque in a village atmospne 

9.38. We' recommend 
shouid be done to encourage , ^ 
and local contribution in . ^ r, 
labour for the erection of sctioo ^ ^ 
device that can be of great W ^ 
vernment should supply on!/ J 
—which can be pre-fabrica.c ^ ^ 
local people should be expe 
plinth and fill up the wails. J 
approach recommended by f J gr4 ^ 
Education will be of grea. h®‘P 
to be generally adopted. 

M3. Bulldl «i in 4^5 £ 'i 

areas, the following step* .'i. 
for achieving economy in 
of educational bu ‘ ,J, ” 2,: , «-,(■>? 

II) Judicious Selection ff' 

nil local Side io!.- 
of rhyin* safe 


f V* tic <xrr*-»*M»C fat&p * 10 WHk 

s *ls£, isrtt t**h=s~oi earw fca 
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lecifications is not conducive to economi- 
il construction. Economy can be achieved 
irough the selection of locally available 
latenals, use of cheaper materials, cmis- 
on altogether of certain finishes and ac* 
:ptance of a lower standard of construc- 
on. In all these steps, the governing factors 
ould, however, be the availability of 
laterials, climatic conditions, safety of 
uildings and recurring costs on mamte- 
ance. 

(2) Techniques of Construction. With 
areful planning and designing, even the 
5-call ed ‘temporary’ structures can be made 
5 serve a better purpose than many of the 
cnted buildings in which schools are often 
oused. • Such structures should be built, 
wherever climatic and other conditions per- 
mit. If pucca buildings are absolutely neces- 
ary.-an, increasing reliance is needed on the 
mproved' techniques of construction such 
s the use of framed structures, cavity 
/alls, pre-fabricated components, RCC 
ratnes for doors and windows and compo- 
tents evolved by the Central Building Re- 
earch Institute and other research organi- 
ations. 


9.4D. Expeditious Constrnctfon. In order 
o expedite the construction of school build- 
ng<?, the following steps are recommended: 

(1) Rural Areas. In rural areas, there are 
jo local contractors available. Contractors 
[rom urban areas generally charge higher 
r ^* es when they are required to work in 
villages. The departmental machinery Is 
also not adequate to reach most of the out- 
lying villages For the construction of village 
school buildings, therefore, we recommend 
that the agency of the local communities or 
village panchayats should be utilised to the 
fullest extent possible. 

(2) Urban Areas. In urban areas, we re- 
commend that the local. agencies like muni- 
cipalities and corporations should be uti- 
lised fully for construction of school build- 
ups. They have the necessary technical 

tali and can also contribute towards the 
ost of such buildings. If the responsibility 
or Providing buildings for local school® Is 
Placed on municipalities and if a suitable 
system of _grant-in-a ? d is devised, the pro- 
gress in this sector wouM be accelerated. 

s,f,n Standardization or 
‘ * * Buildings. For construction of gov- 
scho01 buildings, to assist the 
Aoiuntary organizations for the purpose, to 
the gen end programme of cons- 
truction of school buildings in a State, and 


continually to introduce improved and ecu; 
nomic techniques, we -recommend the adoj> 
tion of the following , additional measures; 

(1) Formation of Educational Building 
Development Groups. Each State' should 
have an Educational Building Development 
Group within the Public Works Depart- 
ment but working ’in close association with 
the -Education Department and -consisting 
of an' architect, an educationist, an adminis- 
trator, a civil - engineer and 'a cost' 
accountant, all working on a full-time basis 
(with ' power to co-opt ' representatives of 
special technical skills) whose main f func- 
tion would be to improve the planning and 
construction of government school buildings , 
and whose advice should be available for 
private schools also. There should also be 
a Building Development Group working at 
the Centre, for effectively coordinating 'the 
working of State-level Groups. 

The functions of the Groups will be (a) - 
to study building requirements ln‘ the light, 
of new teaching techniques, (b) 1 to develop • 
in cooperation with ’ manufacturers' mew 
building techniaues and specifications. < '(c) ‘ 
to evolve functional and economic type 
plans for various types of educational build- 
ings. (d) to arrive at a correct assessment' of ' 
costs of materials and labour required,- (e) 
to conduct field trials, (f) to evaluate the 
plans, specifications and building techniques 
already in use; and (g) to study methods 
of maximising the use of Indigenous mate- 
rials. The Group at the centre could pro- 
fitably bring -out a ioumal highlighting the 
latest techniques of construction, and re- 
searches at home and , abroad on conven- , 
tional buildings. ’ . . 

The State Governments should ensure 
that the recommendations of these Develop- 
ment Groups are followed.' • r ~' > • • /> 

When' tHe Groups in the different. States 
are well established, the possibility of mak- 
ing them- function within a rigid framework 
of ‘maximum cost per place 'and .minimum 
standards’ as is being successfully > done in. 
the United Kingdom,- should be explored. . 

(2) To avoid delays In, the construction 
of go vernment buildings a separate unit flf . 
PWD should be set ’up for execution of • i 
educational buildings programmes. •, -- . 

(3) Formation of ■ Educaiiorw.1 ’ .Buildinq . 
Consortia . After the Educational Building , 
Development Groups have standardized the . 
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rlnn«; find the technique of construction Ihe 
possibility should he examined of t<tafclf«1i-< 
jnn Education Building Consortia. (on the 
lines of similar associations, popularly 
known ns CLASP, in the UK) to rxplol! 
fully the ndvnntngrs of Industrialized build- 
ings. 

"(4) Sfnndnrdlrntfou. Layouts, ' dimen- 
sions. specifications and methods of con- 
struction for any particular region should 
be Standardized by the Educational Build- 
ings Development Group mentioned above 
so 'that mass production of the different 
components on n factory scale can be under- 
taken resulting In economy ns well as fpced 
of construction. Considerable work In the 
field of standardization has been done by 
organizations like the Indian Standards Ins- 
titute ’which could serve as a" basis for 
further studies. - ■ ’ 

(5) Buildings for Private Schools. The 
economy 'measures -worked out by the Edu- 
cational Building Development • Group In. 
each State 'for 'reducing the cost of educa-, 
ttonal buildings should be made- known to 
the) managements of- private educational- 
institutions In the State, and the grant-in- 
aid' given t<V a private management for a- 
building • should be subject to • upper cost 
limits 'worked out. ' ' ' - • . , • • 

*v-> School' HEA tm Services v- 

.9^42.. The,. provision of .school health 
services. (including school meals)', is of great , 
importance. The , problem . has recently., 
been studied by the School. Health , Com-', 
mittee,, under the chairmanship of Shrimati 
Renuka Ray. We broadly agree, with, the., 
recommendations of the Committee. 

f ‘ 1 Guidance and Counselling _ _ , ,, 

9.43. Aim and ' Scope' - of ? Guidance 
Services., Guidance , services have a much 
wider scope [and function, than’ merely that 
of. assisting, studpnts in making ' educational - 
and vocational '‘choices.’ The aims' 1 of guuL-r 
ance are .both adjustlve and developmental: » 

It' 'helos/ the 'student, in' making the- best * 
possible adjustment to the situatiohs’in'the’- 
educational institution and in the home and 
at the same’ time 'facilitates' the develoD- 
ment of all aspects of his personality;- Gui-^ 
dance, therefore,' should be regarded 'as 'an '{ 
Integral part of education and not'a-special . 
psychological or social service which is peri- 
pheral to educational purposes.' It is meant 
for all students, not lust for those whode-*'' 
ylste from the normin one direction or the 


olh^r. Tt is nJ<o a continuous procea 
nt assisting the individual to cake 
slont and adjuitmcnts from lime tot 

17.41. Guidance In Primary Eft# 
Guidance should begin from the loni 
of the primary school- It can be k 
helping pupils to make a satisfactory fc 
tlon from home to school; in diagnoszs® 
cultics in the learning of bask eduerf 
skills; in identifying pupils fa red cf 
dal -education (e.a , the giffad. t« j 
ward, the physically handicapped); b 1 
ing potential drop-outs to stay fa *** 
guiding pupils to develop Insfeht 
world of work and favourable alti.*-® 
wards work; and In assisting fa F 2 -? 
their further education or tcafaisf j- 
has been done so far fn the shape oi!*y 
services at the primary stage 
large numbers of institutions 
poor qualifications of the teamen »» 
absence of resources. It vuuld , tae- 
be unrealistfe for a long time W 
think of providing qualified coan ? n( «; 
these schools. Some guidance __ . 
can, however, be performed bv t 
primary school teachers. Can® ^ 
sources can also be -mobilised torn' 
of the guidance needs of the yo^l " ■ 

■ 9.45. Suggestions for making a 
In -guidance in the primary sch 
lined below: f ' r ' -• ^ 

;.'.<irW training jmwr«WS^ 
school teachers should include ^ g- 
them with simple diagnostic 
with the problem of individual nf e« f-i 

find the implications of these 
classroom practices. - • - 

f 2) . There should be at least _°rf be J'j 
in" the training school who s ° _j nC j'|fe* 
to deal .with the subject ot i 
guidance and mental hygien . ^ ^ 

(3) Guidance ynrfKiiMjJJ 
ducCd in the training InstlM ^ lon j 
schools attached to, the fas* 1 * , fre**' 
the trainees '.may get first-fa ihelr 

of the problems involved In tm 
lion." "" ‘ . • jj yfgrf* 

(4) Wherever poeiblf ' ’’ 

courses In guidance should 

primary school teachers. . I 

- ■(5) Simple literature for | 

orientation of children may . j, 5 jj sf* 
made available 1° the reg 
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(6) At the end of the primary stage, 
children and parents should be helped in 
the selection of courses for further educa- 
tion. and the selection should not be based 
on the examination results alone. 

9.46. Guidance in Secondary Education. 
One of the main functions of guidance at the 
secondary level is to aid in the identification 
and development of the abilities and in- 
terests of adolescent pupils. It helps these 
pupils to understand their own strengths and 
limitations and to do scholastic work at the 
•level of their ability; to gain information 
about educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties and requirements; to make realistic 
educational and vocational choices and plans 
based on a consideration of all relevant fac- 
tors; and to find solutions to their problems 
»of personal and social adjustment in the 
isehool and the home. Guidance services 
also help headmasters and teachers to un- 
derstand their students as individuals and 
i to create situations in which the students 
^an learn more effectively. 

! £47. Following the recommendations of 
the Secondary Education Commission, the 
.Ministry of Education set up a Central 
'Bureau of Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance in 1954 to give technical advice and 
Iwlp to the nascent guidance movement in 
the field of secondary education. Guidance 
, became a centrally-sponsored scheme in the 
.third plan and 13 Bureaus have now been 
set up for the development of guidance ser- 
vices in the States. These Central and 
■» State-level organizations have developed a 
! m °dest programme of guidance, and services 
, i are rendered to the pupils in the schools by 
‘i Gained counsellors and career masters with 
( j the help of the teachers. By the end of the 
third plan, the number of schools offering 
some kind of guidance was about 3,000. 
* which constituted only about 13 per cent 
t total number of secondary schools in 

I 1 country. Again the majority of these 
/ ^,"00 schools have only a career master on 
f *“ e staff and offer onlv an information ser- 
Very few institutions have a full- 
? r part : time counsellor for giving 
j effective guidance help, including testing 
4 and counselling. 

4 

9-48. It is thus clear that though there is 
. an organized movement for providing gui- 
f| dance services, the progress made has been 
f very slow. The ultimate objective should 
of course be to introduce adequate guidance 
J s er yices in all secondary schools, with a 
J trained counsellor in charge of the pro- 
•l 41 Edn. — 31. 
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gramme. Since, however, neither financial 
allocations nor training facilities for gui- 
dance will be available on such a large 
scale, it is necessary that a short-range pro- 
gramme should be adopted for the next 20 
years. We, therefore, recommend the fol- 
lowing. 

(1) A minimum guidance service should 
be made available to all secondary schools 
by having one Visiting School Counsellor 
for every ten schools located within a rea- 
sonable distance of one another, and by 
allocating the simpler guidance functions to 
the teachers. 

(2) At the same time, in order to de- 
monstrate what a really comprehensive gui- 
dance service is like and what it can achieve, 
it would be desirable to set up comprehen- 
sive guidance services in a few carefully 
selected schools, preferably one in each dis- 
trict. 

(3) The necessary supervisory staff to 
inspect and offer consultation to the school 
workers should be appointed in the State 
Bureaus of Guidance. 

9.49. We believe it is necessary that all 
secondary school teachers should be given 
some understanding of guidance concepts 
and simple guidance techniques as a part of 
the programme intended for every trainee. 
Special or advanced courses should be pro- 
vided for those who wish to study the sub- 
ject in depth. Every training college should 
have on its staff a person having at least the 
training considered essential for school 
counsellors. Provision should exist for the 
in-service training of the training college 
staff in guidance and counselling. 

9.50. Adequate arrangements should be 
made for the professional training of gui- 
dance workers. The training of career 
masters may be undertaken by the State 
Bureaus as well as the training colleges 
with the collaboration of the vocational gui- 
dance officers of the National Employment 
Service. Professional courses of longer 
duration should be offered by the universi- 
ties. Until such courses are started, it may 
be necessary for the older State Bureaus 
which have been offering this programme to 
continue to do so. As the number of per- 
sons capable of conducting training pro- 
grammes for guidance workers is extremely 
limited, higher level training programmes 
in guidance to prepare qualified guidance 
workers to undertake training and research 
should be initiated at the national level- 
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9.51. Other General Proposals. (1) Pro- 
grammes for the development of guidance 
literature, occupational information mate- 
rials, films and filmstrips, and psychological 
tests, need to be accelerated, care bring 
given to avoid duplication of effort through 
increased communication among agencies 
working in these fields. Co-ordination of 
efforts should characterize all guidance pro- 
grammes.^ r 

(2) Schools should be assisted in provid- 
ing -hobbies and .recreational activities as 
well as part-time employment opportunities 
for their students. These should be orga- 
nized in such a manner as to provide mean- 
ingful experiences f 0r the students, which 
will enable them to exp’ ore and develop 
their interests and abilities. 

,(3) In addition to the training and exten- 
sion programmes in guidance mentioned 
earlier, emphasis should be laid on research 
pertaining to guidance in the Indian situa- 
non. 


Search for and Development of Talent 

-9.52. Significance. A .dearth of competent 
and trained manpower is now felt in nearly 
every branch of national life, and is pro- 
bably one of the biggest bottlenecks to pro- 
gress. Poor as we are financially, the pover- 
ty of trained intellect is still greater. \Ve 
might do well to icmember T A’hitehead's 
warning; ‘In the modem world the rule is 
absolute— any race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed’. 


9.53. rresent Position. Native imdHgence 
is generally distributed equitably through- 
out the population. If it is duly discovered 
and developed, our la rue population can be 
our most vaTuabb* asset. Unfortunately, 
very IittV or the available talent is now 
discovered and developed, d-ie to several 
adverse factors . 

- • In a large majority of the homes, the 
environment is deprivatory on ac- 
crunt of the illiteracy of the parents 
and poverty, and does not allow 
he available native talent to deve- 
Icp Itself fully. 

— A rood deal of potential talent never 
“"•■ers w.-ool A* the primary stage. 


the proportion of child 
i i ' rolled varies from 10 to 
•.in different areas. E 
those Who enter, about 
are eliminated in Class 
only about 25 per cent I 
’ ’ r about the top 20 per cert 
in the society, complet 
education. Secondary e< 
largely a, privilege of i 
- per cent of the families 
.* " ' education of the top 5 p< 


— Even the talent that ent 
and succeeds in cltmbinj 

cational ladder does not fl 

i because it is not discovf 
ciently early and Is oftei 
in poor schools. For obta 
f best results in quality, tal 
be located early and 
grow in, the best atroosp 
- under the best teachers. 


" - Wc still try to deternJM l 
considering total n*arks w 
an examination. TM* j* * 
, " effective method. The M 
' . , students are far too cr«- 
, , confined within the P^ 1 " 
classroom instruction, 

- examinations. The geni.- 
field is generally poor w 
' others and. in our exaRi-Cj 
tern, a genius Is more ■ hOT 
or put up only a P 1 ™ 1 , v* 
marks than to come out *• 
Rnmanujarn and Tfl# or * 
even pass the routine « • 
where mediocrities *' 
should, therefore, search^ 
for each special talent, „ 
mathematics, science, I • 
arts, sports or technoi'W 

Ir is not an easy thing 
students, except perhaps J n g j, 

and to some extent, in ,cie ". i p- 
and energetic research l , r 
talent fs the most valuable* ’ ^ 
can have, the return* 

Moreover, the search for ^ pif 
•ontinuous process and ha* £ ji** 
t all stages. The secondary 
i the most crucial; tnd » *VT f # • 
Ireadv been made to the ',^-*,2 
. In the ^ 
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jofi'gifted ! students at this stage and help 
|, them to develop. 1 * ' i 

1954. Recommendations. Elsewhere, we 
(have made , several pioposals which will 
1 assist in this programme for the discovery 
; and. development ,of. talent. The provision 
tor five years of good and' effective primary 

3 education to every child, will enable the 
• country to * cast its net~" for talent to - the 
(widest extent possible . 2 .The large pro- 
} gramme of' scholarships, proposed at all 
.• stages will ensure that all gifted student*, 

’ or at least the top 5 to 15 per cent of the 
Mielevant age-group, will be enabled to rc- 
deeive the highest education possible . 11 Th. 

:< placement , . programme which we suggest 
i will also make it possible for them to study 
it in the best institutions available at each 

ji stage. 

5 9.55. In addition to these programmes, it 
<is also necessary to introduce enrichment 
£ programmes for the brighter students in as 
many schools Os possible and ultimately in 
d every school. The performance of talented 
d students in the enrichment programmes 
j< should be recorded 'in special certificates 
> which will indicate to the colleges or other 
f l institutions of higher education tneir special 
U abilities and attainments. Care should be 
taken to ensure that the enrichment pro- 
vf grammes do 'not degenerate into coaching 

4 for passing examinafons with higher marks 
.4 The flexibility in the school curriculum 
A that we have proposed in the preceding 
A chapter would enable the schools to provide 
U enriched or advanced courses for the talent- 
,4 ed and help them to progress at their own 
p speed This will also release time for teach- 
',\ ers to help the average* and backward 
y students. 

$ 95C. A variety of extra-mural pro- 

s'' warames can also be organized for the 
y talented students, either separately by each 
school or by schools acting in cooperation 
I or by the Education Departments. Tor 
ji instance: 

^ U) A five to six-week summer vacation 
r programme can be arranged for a group of 
1 , academically talented children from ditTer- 
(>, Jot schools, brought together to an eduea- 
y, tional centre having special facilities of 
ft staff, library, laboratory and equipment The 
Programme may be renewed for the partl- 
\v, group from year to year, so that the 
7. Rodents get an opportunity to develop their 
r s P°oial talent over a number of years 
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(2) Well planned v sits may be arranged 
to laboratories, museums, and other places. 

(3) Talented students may. be brought 
into contact with persons engaged in the 
types of work for which the students show 
special ability ' or ' interest. ' These ' persons 
may be able to provide occasional oppor- 
tunities" for tHe students to work in their 
special fields. 

(4) Hostels or Day Centres may be made 

available for. those students whose home 
environment is not conducive to proper 
study. / , (t 

In planning for the development of the 
talented student, it should be remembered 
that it is not only his intellectual com- 
petence or special ability that needs to be 
developed. The development of the emo- 
tional and social aspects of his personality, 
and of socially desirable attitudes, is also 
very important. 

9.57. The Role of the Counsellor. The role 

of the counsellor in the promotion of talent 
can be very important. The counsellor with 
his detailed knowledge of each talented 
student is in a unique position to formu- 
late a programme of enrichment for him 
and to suggest the necessary modifications 
in the curricular and extra-curricular re- 
quirements. Where special counsellors are 
not available, this task will fall on the 
teachers. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to train teachers for this responsibility 
through in-service seminars and special 
courses. It should be impressed on them 
that the classroom atmosphere and the 
attitudes of teachers is of considerable 
importance. In a social and educational 
set-up like ours where the relationship bet- 
ween the teacher and the taught Is still 
largely authoritarian, the general tendency 
is to suppress any urges and interests that 
deviate from the class norm. The first re- 
quirement for the promotion of talent, 
therefore, is for the teachers to create an 
atmosphere of free expression In the class- 
room and to provide opportunities, for 
creative work. . s , 

- EduCstiOx r>>‘ Tnr. »* , 1 

9.58. With ’the rapid ,on 

t’onal facilities, the of 

children In schools 

of them drop 

to 
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is largely unrelated to their needs . and 
interests. Though quite a. few of these 
children manage to enter high school or 
even college, ..their performance continues 
to be very poor. 

9.59. Kinds of Backwardness. Backward- 
ness is largely due to one of two reasons 
which sometimes overlap; (1) mental handi- 
cap or low intelligence, arising from here- 
ditary or congenital factors or disease or 
injury; (2) Under-achievement or. inability 
to perform up to the level of one's intelli- 
gence, especially in persons intellectually 
well endowed, frequently due to emotional 
conflict, lack of motivation, poor study 
habits, cultural deprivation and economic 
handicaps. On 'the basis of studies made in 
educationally advanced countries, it is esti- 
mated that seventy-five per cent of the 
backward children' belong to the first ’ cate- 
gory, usually referred to as the mentally 
handicapped, and the remaining twenty-five 
per cent belong . to the i second - category, 
usually designated as the T under-achievers. 
In our case, the latter category- would be 
obviously much greater: Both these cate- 
gories of pupils, for different reasons, are 
unable' to profit from normal education. 
The result is a wastage ot educational faci- 
lities and of human resources, neither of 
which a developing country. can afford. 

9.60. Meeting the Needs of Slow 
Learners. The mentally handicapped ere 
generally classified into four groups: the 
idiots; the imbeciles: the educable mentally 
handicapped morons; and the dull or slow- 
learoers. The first three groups of back- 
ward children, who have an intelligence 
quotient below 75, cannot benefit from 
formal education in ordinary classes. Suit- 
able provision should, however, be made 
for the education of the dull, who on 
account of their slower rate of mental 
development, cannot learn at the ordinary 
pace of normal children. In the ordinary 
classes, where Instruction is traditionally 
geared to the needs of the average child, 
the dull have to work under a great hard- 
ship. They need individual attention, 
special remedial help and probably also a 
modified curriculum to suit their rate of 
learr’-ng In hi- ri’ies. it may be possible 
t**. t jtablish special schools ter them ai has 
beer, dene Ln s cm* educationally advanced 
ccurtr-w. but is most cases. special eii«e» 

the cr-Lrury tck/xlt and individual 
tirticc to the eitect pots.bl- are the only 
omml rrre-ijr. Such a treatment ta likely 
to be better lor the_r proper emetsena! and 
eoc-.il drt-elopesent also 


n 9.61. Problem of the Under-achkTi 
group of under-achievers consists 1 
dren who are not intellectually <h 
are at least of average and may t 
of superior ability. The failure c 
children should be of great conctn 
'developing country like ours, which 
remain indifferent to this loss of F 
manpower within ‘the higher abHlty 
Several factors — physical, intellects 
tional and environmental— contribute 
failure of the under-achiever to cow 
the level of his latent abilities, Ju 
step is to diagnose the causes of tW 
by observation, interrogation and the 
cation of psychological tests, !' P 
Such a collation of data will 
possible 'to .have a total appeal c 
situation and indicate lines of f* 
treatment. 


' 9.62.\Once the. child's errors and d. 

ties are ' located, a remedial pnF 
should bo formulated and carried o“- 
remedial programme should aim »* £ 
ing the basic errors, raising his at»- 
level in the subject or sutyw 
establishing his confidence In 
in his ability to succeed, and erw ' 
him new interest and motivation } 
studies. The remedial measures 
volvc the student hlmse!/ as rnuen , 
s ible and should be organized , 
or in small groups. The assess^* ‘ 
student’s progress should be , 
against 'any external standards c “- 
reference to his own previous “• 
Remedial programmes are P J ^ 
needed fn reading, spelling *na 
work in the earlier stages, and w ** 
and computational skills in the P* • 


ese euuc a *""7 

children are not under-ochievi S j, 
innate low mental capacity, * „ *• 
be met by remedial arrBn Z e .™,fj 4 ri’- 
the school system, What th-j, 
quires is help for a limited F**' , 
in a limited area ot stud/- s 
done by assigning the r 
«r two interested teacher* 
periods in the week. Wh 
cf-'nicj exist — and this Is * ff*' 

Jjty at present— the help or p-v' ~ .4 
personnel will hr, \*f * 1 

schools at regular ^ 

groups could also b*- * 

W two CT three dip *5 * 3 f 

subject specialists Ifi '' 
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• 9.64. Guidance and counselling • services 
have an important role to play in the educa- 
tion of the backward, especially with regard 
to identification of the group, diagnosis of 
their special defects and planning for their 
education and future occupation. But these 
services have not been developed and the 
programme has to be carried on with what- 
ever help and guidance can be given by the 
teachers in the school. The essential factor 
for the success of the programme is the 
coordinated approach that the entire school 
faculty should make to the problem of these 
children with a degree of sympathy ajid 
understanding and with an insight into child 
psychology born out of long experience. The 
teacher should ordinarily be able to give 
some help to the under-achievers. Parent- 
teacher associations should be mobilized for 
enlistmg the cooperation of parents in deal- 
ing with special ca c es. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that there should be at least one child 
guidance clinic in each major town, and It 
should be adequately staffed. Serious cases 
of backwardness should be referred to these 
clinics for diagnosis and remedial help 

The New Programme of Evaluation 


9-65. The evils of the examination system 
m India are well known to everybody. The 
baneful effects of the system on education in 
general, and secondary education in parti- 
cular, have been discussed in the reports of 
several committees and commissions. The 
Secondary Education Commission, after re- 
viewing these defects at the secondary educa- 
tion stage, recommended a new approach to 
school evaluation and made a number of 
concrete proposals for the improvement of 
the external examination and the methods of 
internal assessment. As a result of these 
proposals, a movement was started for exa- 
Hdiiation reform, which gathered momentum 
with the establishment of the Central Exami- 
nation Unit of trained evaluation officers by 
the Government of India in 1958. The out- 
standing feature of the new reform move- 
ment is the emphasis laid on the modern 
concept of evaluation, which has found in- 
creasing acceptance in educational circles 
m India in recent years 


. The New Concept of Evaluation. It 
w now agreed that evaluation is a conti- 
nuous process, forms an integral part of the 
‘ system of education, and is intimately 
related to educational objectives. It exer- 
S, a 8***$ influence on the pupil’s study 
teacher’s methods of instruc- 
n and thus helps not only to measure edu- 


cational achievement but also to improve it. 
The techniques of evaluation are means of 
collecting evidence about the student’s 
development in desirable directions. These 
techniques should, therefore, be valid, reli- 
able, objective and practicable. As’ the 
common method (and often the only 
method) of evaluation used at present in 
India is the written examination, a natural 
corollary of the acceptance of the new ap- 
proach will be to improve the written 
examination in such a way that it becomes 
a valid and reliable measure of educational 
achievement. There are, however, several 
important aspects of the student’s growth 
that cannot be measured by written exami- 
nations, and other methods such as observa- 
tion techniques, oral tests and practical 
examinations, have to be devised foi collec- 
tmg evidence fo r the purpose. These 
methods need to be improved and made 
reliable instruments for assessing the stu- 
ment * >erformance and educational develop- 


i ? .?rfL Pr0 £ ress of , the Movement for 
Reform. During the seven years of its 
CTiistence the Central Examination Unit has 
made a multipronged attack for the popular- 
°V he n 5 w , concept and techniques 
of evaluation It has worked with thou- 
°L secon ? a ^ ch001 teachers .n semi- 
oTtrafahL introduced hundreds 
of training college lecturers to the new 

Ste tr Stab nH Shed 3 Very large P ° o1 Of 
different S Rnan? ed Pl per * se J tters attached to 
j Mrds of Secondary Education 
luaSlnd ct HtenrtUM on eva^ 

sludS ana ■'"* 2 * " s P° ns »red several 
siuaies and investigations on various 

wn2 ,C *f P .i° b K e , ms in laminations. As th-’ 
nent of farf, ^ expanded - ‘he Govem- 
Vr , approved of the eslablish- 

duriip f ib P V 1v a i 101 ] Units in diff erent States 
during the third plan period. So far 

ass 

6 states and one Onion Territory. 


it 9 S “ a stupendous one, and 

a#®® 5=5 

jemoved aU its major defects. The objective 
tetLe to include the 


tertine veen enlarged to include the 
aSmS, rf 1 f*’P , ; ra tion and problemsolving 


nations/ at least to 

detemuned largely by that of twSJJ, 
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examination, nrtd the nnv techniques of 
evaluation are not readily adopted in ihw 
internal examination*. Moreover, all the 
efTorts in the direction of reform have been 
confined lo the Reid of secondary education 
No nttenlfon has been paid to the improve- 
ment of examination* a! the primary stage, 
and hardly any to the problem* in this tirvo 
at the university stage 

9.C9. Evaluation at the Lower Primary 
Stage. One of the main purposes of evalua- 
tion at the primary stage H to help ih- 
pupil* to improve their achievement in the 
basic skills and to develop the right habits 
and attitudes with reference to the ubjec 
lives of primary education. These objectives 
and their implications for evaluation should 
be made clear to the teachers. As hus been 
suggested in an earlier chapter, it would 
be desirable to treat the lower primary stage 
covering Classes I to IV as an ungraded 
unit, because this would help the children 
coming from different backgrounds ' to 
advance at their own pace. As the condi- 
tions in most primary schools, however, are 
not favourable to the general adoption of 
this procedure, we have recommended that 
the . experiment should be tried out in the 
beginning in Classes I and II, which should 
be regarded as a single ungraded unit. This 
Will put an end to the existing practice of 
detentions in Class I and the drop-outs and 
wastage. resulting therefrom,, and will. also 
provide for continuity and flexibility in the 
educational programme of the first two class- 
es. .The two-year block may be divided into 
two groups, one for slow-Iearners' and the 
other “for fast-learners to enable different 
pupils to proceed at the level of their ability 
and move from one unit to another. Such . a 
division, however, will be practicable only in 
a large-sized school with more than one sec- 
tion in each class. If the experiment regard- 
ing, the ungraded unit suceeds in Classes I 
and II, It may be extended ‘to the remaining 
classes of the lower primary stage. 

9.70. Teachers should be prepared for the 
ungraded system through the regular train- 
ing courses and orientation programmes and 
should be helped with a supply of diagnostic 
tests and remedial material. The orienta- 
tion may be given by the State Institutes of 
Education. Observation techniques, which 
are more reliable for assessing the pupil’s 
grmvth at' this stage than mere formal 
techniques of evaluation, should he used by 
teachers in a planned and systematic 
manner. 


0.7L Evaluation at the Ifijhtr Primir 
Stage. At present evaluation in these c!e* 
is carried nut largely by means of wnSe 
examinations. We believe that due imp* 
nnce should be given here also to craittss 
which should form a part of the ifluraJ 
assessment The teacher should he !*■?* 
»n such assessment with a rich suppfr f 
evaluation materials prepared by the Stw 
Evaluation Organizations, induing 
ardized achievement tests 1 . Wjp®* 1 
testing M necessary here and indeed 
out 'the school stage. In most esses, 
leit.nj,' will be through simple lesehffl-^ 
diagnostic tests. Cumulative reari&*: 
play a vital role in indicating thegroxw 
development of the pupil at each su* ■ 
academic and emotional problems, a 
difficulties of adjustment, if any. . 
directions in tvhich remedial actonJs 
taken to solve hfa problems or 
We, are of the opinion that cumumi™. 
cord cards intended for the primary • ^ 
should be very simple, so.that pn™'' 
chers tan use them with jud 
training. In the . first instance. » n 1 
should be introduced from Class IV _ „ 

in about 10 per cent of selected ^ 

experimental measure; but once tne 
of teachers are trained in evaluaWS^,y 
important aspects of the c111 , ,P! 
and the proper maintenance ohm ev 
the use of the cards may be 
tended to all -the higher primary 
next step, even- to low-er primary s ^ 
9.72. Is a Primary External ^ 

Necessary?. An external exammatio n yfll 1 
end of the primary' stage fClass vU 
to’ be taken compulsorily by au P r ^ 
strongly recommended by s0 ® e . JLj, ,ff ( 
who appeared before the Cotk ® . s I 
were informed that some of , «tion $ 
had, abolished the .’external . re 

the 'end. of 'this stage ,^0.^ it 
introduced it, or, proposed re-in w. jjjt 
in the rear .future. It was poiMm kt 
pn external' examination was *L s tan£ ,l T 
h) maintaining certain uniform b35 > 

»t the end of the stage: (2) ft* 

for choice of courses at the t , C j t* 1 IC £ 

and (3) creating incentives for 
"ing and learning. But alI rt t j5ernaf ^ 
do not establish a case 
nation of the formal type, tobeconjP^ yjj 
taken' by all the pupils m 

Though we have recommendea fr|B ,» 
'that the' first national standard . prfi» J < 

should be defined at the cni on* * 

' stace; we’dd'not think ^ t 

•able to prescribe "a rigidly unfform ^ 


This programme • l« illwiuwl-iii Cton'wX. 
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attainment lor all the primary school pupils 
in. a State or even in a district, through an 
external examination. Moreover, instead of 
creating incentives for better teaching, the 
external examination intended for all will 
saddle teachers with standardized pro- 
grammes and encourage the process of rote 
i memorization, which is the besetting evil of 
l teaching and learning methods in our schools 
j today. Again, since full-time education at 
I the lower secondary stage will provide, by 
, and large, general education without any 
i streaming, the argument regarding the choice 
does not hold good; and for the diversion of 
. pupils to full-time vocational courses to be 
made available at this stage, an examination 
I which will merely test intellectual ability 
' and academic attainment will not be of muen 
1 help We. therefore, recommend that no 
[ compulsory external examination should bo 

* held at the end of the primary school stage 

* 9.73. While we arc not in favour of a 
\ compulsory external examination, we believe 
J that for the proper maintenance of stand- 
' ards, periodic surveys of the level of achieve- 
, ment of primary schools is necessary. We 
' recommend that such surveys should he 
' conducted by the district educational autho- 
' ritics to assess the standard of performance 
' of the schools in a given area by means 
I of standardized or highly refined tests 
< prepared" by specialists in the State 
7 Evaluation Organizations. This procedure 

* ‘ will enable the education officers to pick out 

the weaker schools and help them to im- 
V prove their performance. It will also assist 
( the schools in finding out the weakness of 
i their pupils for purposes of remedial work, 
jf 

s' 9.71, A Common Internal Examination for 
4 Inter-school Comparability. By making use 
? «f the standardized or refined test material 
j referred to above, the district educational 
| authorities may, if they so desire, arrange 
.1 for a common examination to be taken by 
i the pupils of all the schools In a district at 
f the end of the primary rtage. This common 
,i school leaving examination will be different 
.) from the school certificate examination 
4 now held in many States, because 
•f though the question papers will be set by 
,1 'he district educational authorities or by 
A special paper-setters appointed by the State 
4 Evaluation Organization, the performance 
( of the pupils of each participating school will 
I be assessed by the teachers of the school 
// themselves, and not by any external exam.i- 
'jf "Ms The advantages of such a common final 
y examination for the primary schools err 
'Cti.-ecr n 


obvious. As the question papers will contain 
standardized tests and highly refined and 
professional test items, the evaluation will 
be more valid and reliable than what Is 
possible through the kind of annual and 
final examinations conducted in the ordinary 
primary school. Moreover, through such 
common tests inter-school comparability 
with regard to levels of performance in the 
district can be obtained, and this would be 
helpful, as shown above, both to the educa- 
tion officers and to the schools. We would 
like to emphasize that the question papers 
in the different subjects at this common 
examinat'on should be of short duration, 
each of not more than one hour or one hour 
and a half, so that the entire examination 
should be completed In two or three days. 

9.75. The whole purpose of the proposal 
is to TefOTm the existing examination by 
making it less formal, reducing its burden 
on the pupils’ minds, and increasing its vali- 
dity os a measure of educational attainment 
The school at the primary stage plays the 
determining role in the total assessment of 
such attainment. The certificate regarding 
the completion of the course should be given 
by the school and not by the external 
agency, and this certificate should be accom- 
panied by a statement showing the results of 
the common final examination if any, 
together with the results of the internal 
assessment made by the school of the pupils' 
performance throughout the year, as shown 
in his cumulative records 

9.76. In addition to the common examina- 
tion, special tests may be held at the end of 
the primary course for the award of scholar- 
ships or certificates of merit or for the 
purpose of identifying talent and pupils may 
appear for these tests on a voluntary basis. 
The evaluation of the pupil’s performance In 
these test- will be done by external exami- 
ners. 

9.77. Improvement In External Examina- 
tion. At present in the case of the higher 
secondary class or the intermediate classes 
located In the school, the external examina- 
tion is held by the State Bosrd of Secondary 
(or Higher Secondary) Education, and In the 
case of pre-university cla-s. the erammation 
is held by the university concerned. We 
have recom.mer.d-’d that the pre-university 
classes new located in affiliated ctllegea 
sbeu'd be transferred to schools as higher 
secondary classes in a phased programme 
spread rver ten years, and that the duration 
of the higher secondary course should be 
extended to two years everywhere by JJCC. 
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h ™ th f se , da! ?cs are located exclusively 
m the schools, the Board of School Educa- 
tion wdl conduct the external examination 
c " d , o£ . C ' a « XI (or Class XII) as 
well as that at the end of Class X In the 
transitional period the present dual control 
will continue. What we state below epplies 
to all external examinations at the school 
" he * er ‘ he y are at present conduct- 
ed by the Boards or by the universities. 

(1) Most of the weaknerses in the present 
system of external examinations are due to 
defects in the questions and the question 
papers set for th e examination. The paper- 
setters are, by and large, appointed on the 
basis of seniority, subject competence, and 
SJE« ien *l e in teachin g- Very few of them 
possess the necessary knowledge and skill 
e w° nStrUCt , i0n ?f valf d and reliable 
SSi, ai £ ? f the opinion that no major 
break-through towards the improvement of 
external examinations is possible unless (a) 
the technical competence of paper-setters is 
raised through an intensive training pro- 
gramme sponsored by the State Boards; (b) 
the question papers are oriented to testing 
not merely the acquisition of knowledge but 
the ability to apply knowledge and the 
development of problem-solving abilities; 
and (c) the nature of the questions asked is 
improved. 


(2) Apart from the improvement of ques- 
tions and question papers, many other pro- 
cedures of the external examinations need 
to be made more systematic and scientific. 
For example, the marks of different subjects 
are added without being standardized. The 
determination of cut-off points, the award of 
grace marks and other similar methods are 
also not based on any sound rationale. All 
these factors tend to make the examination 
scores less and less reliable. It i s essential 
that scientific scoring procedures should be 
devised so that there may be optimum relia- 
bility m the assessment of the candidate’s 
performance. 


l3) With the ever-increasing number of 
students appearing for the Board examina- 
tions, the task of getting the answer scripts 
properly valued and of processing the results 
efficiently within a Riven time is becoming 
more and more difficult. It is necessary that 
in's process should be mechanized so as to 
make it more accurate and expeditious. 

9.7S Larre Incidence of Failures. The 
matter about which the publfe at large Is 
most deeply concerned I, not the irrationality 
of the scoring procedures or the Inefficiency 


of the administrative processes 
large incidence of failures in ti 
examination at the end of the st 
An analysis of the results of ti 
Board examinations for the last 
show that about 55 per cent of the 
appearing for the high school e 
and about 40 per cent of those ap] 
the higher secondary school exam 
regularly every year 1 . In the c, 
private candidates the percentagf 
to 70 or even more. Failure of 
demoralizing effect on the un 
candidate. The failure of such la 
bers of students, particularly after 
been screened year after year by 
annual and other school examinat 
sad reflection on our methods of 
as well as on our system of exair 


9.79. There is no doubt that if the 
suggested above for the reform ot 
nal examination are properly u»P 
the situation will gradually chan 

years to come. We also bcneW. ' 
the proposed improvement in 
lum, instructional materials ana m 
teaching and the reorientation in m 
of teachers, the incidence oi e 
failures will be reduced. Bm *! 
think that a student should be 
a total failure, If he passes in 
jc-cts but is unable to maItC 
others. There is no reason . 
carry with him the stigma of . 
an unsuccessful candidate if he . 
succeeded in his educational jw ^ 
9.80. Certificates Given by ( ^ 
the School. We recommend t 
ffcate issued by the Board atn j r jl 
the results of the external Jf{( 
the end of the lower , 

stage, should give the ca (r) 
mance only in thore wW 
has passed, but there sho . # p, 
to the effect that he has 
the whole examination- 
ever, should issue a #ta a g 

the certificate showing ^ 

in all the subjects. W« ja g ^ 
that the candidate should ?,•* 

appear again, if he yii ^ 

examination or for 
order to Improve his P* rt ' ^ 

981. On the completion 
the end of the lower * 
stage, the student thoaU t*^ ^ I 
from the school also *a**JJj 

internal asse'arnent ** 
cumulative record esta- 
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iay be attached to that given by the Board 
1 connection with the external examination, 
ut we are of the opinion that the external 
xammation need not be compulsory for all 
he students of Class X or Class XI/XII A 
indent may choose to leave the school with 
he school certificate only without appearing 
or the external examination, and seek a job 
r even an .entry into some vocational 
ourse -on the nasis of the certificate 
md the school records. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that since admission to 
nstitutions of higher secondary education 
is well as of higher education svill be sclee- 
ive, the authorities controlling such uistitu- 
iens will lay down their own rules of eligi- 
bility, for admission. A student seeking 
ntry into these institutions may have not 
inly to pass the external examination in the 
subjects laid down and secure the prescribed 
grades but also submit himself if necessary 
to certain admission tests required by the 
institutions. 

9.82.' Establishment of Experimental 
Schools; We have suggested certain mea- 
sures above for reducing the domination 
which the external examination exercises 
over school education In order to lessen its 
importance still further, we recommend that 
a few selected schools should be given the 
right of assessing their students themselves 
and holding their own final examination at 
the end of Class X, wh'ch will be regarded 
a' equivalent to the external examination of 
the State Board of Schcot Education. The 
State Board will issue the certificates to tha 
Successful candidates of these schools on the 
reeommendaticn of the schools. A commit- 
tee set up by the State Board of School 
Education should develop carefully v/orked- 
out criteria for the selection of ruch schools 
The schools should not only be freed from 
the requirements of an external examina- 
tion but should be permitted to frame their 
own curricula, prescribe their own text- 
books, and conduct their educational activi- 
ties without Departmental restrictions. 

9.83. This is a bold step in the direction 
of freedom and of educational experimenta- 
tion. But the right given to the experimental 
schools should be reviewed periodically as 
institutions invested with such powers 
should continuously earn their privilege, 
we hope, however, that after the experi- 
ment is tried out suereesfullv in a few 
schools, more and more schools will be 
released from the restrictive influence of 
the external examination and given the 
freedom to work out their own ideas in 
education. 
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9.84. Methods of Internal Assessment. W 
shall now pass on to the question of interna 
assessment to which a reference was mad 
earlier in this section. This internal assess 
ment or evaluation conducted by individua 
schools is of great significance and shouli 
be given increasing importance. It shouli 
be comprehensive, evaluating all those as 
pects of the student’s growth that ari 
measured by the external examination am 
also those personality traits, interests am 
attitudes which cannot be assessed by il 
Internal assessment should be built into thi 
total educational programme of the schoo 
and should be used for improvement rathe 
than for certifying the level of achievemen 
of the student. It must be pointed out tha 
all items of internal assessment need no 
follow qualified scoring procedures Somi 
of them may be assessed in descriptive terms 
The results should be kept separately and no 
be combined artificially with other results t 
form aggregate scores. 

9 G5. The written examinations conductci 
in schools should be improved on the sarm 
lines as the external examination. The usi 
of standardized achievement tests whereve 
available, is strongly recommended. Ther 
is Heed for developing other types of evalua 
tion tools for improving internal assessmen 
such as interest inventories, aptitude test 
and rating scales. They should be preparei 
by specialists and made available to schools 
and the teachers should be trained to usi 
them through a network of in-service pro 
grammes Teachers should also be trainei 
to make simple tests of their own on thi 
models supplied and use them for the assess 
ment of the performance of their pupils. 

9.8G. VV'e are aware that the experieno 
of introducing internal assessment has no 
been very happy so faT and that there ha 
been persistent > over-assessment by th< 
weaker schools. This has led some critics t< 
suggest that the system should be abandone< 
altogether. We cannot agree With this view 
Internal assessment has to continue and it 
importance will have to be increasing!; 
emphasized. To overcome the shortcoming 
discovered, we make the following recotn 
mendations; 

0) The results of the Internal assess 
ment and external examinatloi 
should not be combined because th< 
ourposes and techniques of the tw< 
evaluations are different and becausi 
th* results of tbc internal assess 
ment of the different institutions an 
not strictly com parable. The result 
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SCHOOL EDUCATION : ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


I. The Common School System of Public Edu- 
cation. (3) The present position. (5) The creation 
ol the common school system of public education, 

(6) Establishment of District School Boards, 

(7) Government and local authority schools; 
(9) Private schools; (18) Good quality private 
schools; (19) The neighbourhood schools. 
(21) Scholarships: (23) Conclusion. 

II. Orpcmization o; a Nation-wide Programme 
of School Improvement. (25) Preparation of 
institutional plans; (27) Intelligent planning and 
continuity of effort; (28) Elasticity and experi- 
mentation; (29) Classification of schools; (31) A 
programme lor action. 

III. Supertndon : Reorganization of the State 
Education Departments : District LeneL (34> 
Reorganization and strengthening of district 
officers; (38) Headmasters; (39) The school com- 
plex; (It) The new supervision. (45) Separation 
of administration from supervision; (46) Recogni- 
tion of schools; (47) Types of Institutions; (8) 
Flexibility. 


IV. Reorganization of State Education Depart- 
ments: State Level (50) State Institute# of 
Education 


V. State and National Boards o] Education . — 
(54) Educational standards; (57) State and 
national standards; (59) State Evaluation Or- 
ganizations; (64) State Boards of School Edu- 
cation. 


VI The Role of the Centre (70) Establish- 
rr.ent of National Board of School Education; 
(73) Composition and duties ol the Board. 
(76) Programmes In the centrally-sponsored 


VII. Independent and Unrecognized Schools 
(77) Educational institutions outside the common 
school system of public education; (79) The in- 
dependent schools; (80) Tho unrecognized Insti- 
tutions 


10.01. In this chapter on school education, 
we deal with problems of supervision and 
administration, especially from the point of 
view of improving standards. A sympathe- 
tic and imaginative system of supervision 
and administration can initiate and accele- 
rate educational reform. On the other hand, 
a rigid bureaucratic approach can stifle all 
experimentation and creativity and make 
any educational reconstruction almost im- 
possible, 

10.02. Essential Reforms. If the adminis- 
tration and supervision of school education 
is to be improved, a number of far-reaching 
reforms will have to be carried out. Among 
these, the following may be mentioned : 

—A common school system of public edu- 
cation should be evolved in place 
of the present system which divides 
the management of schools between 
a large number of agencies whore 
functioning is inadequately coordi- 
nated. 

—A nation-wide programme of school 
improvement should be organized 
With three objectives (a) to raise 
all schools at least to a minimum 
prescribed level; (b) to assist 
every school to rise to the highest 


level of which it is capable, and 
(c) during the next ten years, to 
raise at least ten per cent of the 
institutions to an optimum stan- 
dard. 

—The offices of the District Educational 
Officers should be strengthened and 
the existing techniques of super- 
vision should be replaced by new 
methods which emphasize guidance, 
objective evaluation and provision 
of extension services. 

—The State Institutes of Education 
- . s h ould be strengthened. 

— State Boards of School Education and 
State Evaluation Organizations 
should be established at the State 
level— accompanied by the creation 
of a corresponding machinery at the 
national level — to stimulate a conti- 
nuous Improvement in standards 
and to assess them periodically 

—The Central Government should d' ve~ 
lop a Urge programme in the 
centrally-sponsored *ector to assist 
in the Improvement of standards at 
the school stage. 

We shall discuss these major reforms in the 
order given above. 
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The Common School System of Public 
Education 

10.03. The Present Position. At present, 
schools are managed by three agencies— 


government, local authorises and voluntair 
organizations. The latest available Statis- 
tics regarding these are for the year 1960-61 
and are given in Table 10.1. 


TABLE ro*i : SCHOOLS IN’ INDIA BY TYPE OF M AN A C F.M 1 'NTS 
{1960-61) 




Number or In* 

itutions 

Tyre of School* 

Government 

managed 

Local autho- 
rity managed 

Print eh T.’Ol 

managed 

1. Pre-primary School* 

1 . Lower Primary School* 

3. Higher Primary Schrvt* 

j. Secondary School* 

<. Vocittonl Schools 

6 Special School* 

loS 

C16-2) 

7S.3SO 

(31*9) 

9-69J 
*19* <) 

JJW 

(!#•«) 

1,730 

r 4 |.-v 

S.766 

;nt) 

347 

fl2-9) 

184 .S25 
(3J-9) 

36^Ai 

(53-4) 

- 2,066 
(12-0) 

■0-9) 

J.V>7 

v7'9) 

1. 35 1 , '•*? 

(70- yl (W** 

-3,191 

US'S) («»" 

ij.l <6 w ’“ ; 

\3?-l) < IOl)0 

11.932 ^ 

'69-3) ,,ir ’ 

3.177 Id** 

(57 4$ ‘ 

Sl.Stl f*' 151 

(79-0) ( ,x, _ 

Tl'TM 

06,117 

130- 5 1 

219,961 

(46-51 

(51 01 d* 

Siwt r . Minu'.iy of 1 Jucati.'n, 1'i-cm A. 

•V. 1) The hjJre* in parenrho,-* indi^Te percentage* to total. 



It will lx* seen that government instltu- 
lop.s form only one-f.fth of the total. The 
institutions conducted by the local autho- 
rities are the larges! in number— a little less 
than half of the total— and most of them 
are primary schools. The institutions run 
by private enterprise form about one-third 
of the total and dominate pre-primary and 
jvy .-primary education. 

10.04. In so far n? finances arc coneein^ 
the State supports not only its ’f. 

tlons but also those of local authorin' * , 
voluntary organizations to a * u ,* * u >i( 
extent. In fact, it may be said that 
of the expenditure on school 
comes from State funds and tee*. • 

only a small and relatively !«*?* lfi 

contribution is made by 
or private sources. ^ 
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will be seen from Table 10.2 that most 
he expenditure on governmen institu- 
j in I960 -Cl was met from government 
!s (94.3 per cent) and fees (5.1 per cent), 
local authorities received 68.1 per cent 
ieir expenditure from government funds 
their own contribution was only 26 0 
cen . Fees formed a minor source of 
r revenue <4.2 per cent) because most 
heir schools were primary. In private 
itutions, government grants accounted 
48.2 per cent and fees 3G.6 per cent of 
total cxpendi.ure*. Voluntary orgam- 
ons contributed only a little more than 
-eighth of the total' expenditure of the 
-•ate ins itutions. 

1) 05 The Creation of the Common School 
item of Public Education. The main 
blem before the country is to evolve a 
omon school system of public education 
ich will cover all parts of the country and 
stages of school education and strive V> 
>vide equality of access to all children 
is system will include all schools conduct- 
by government and local authorities and 
recognized and aided private schools. It 
suld be maintained at an adequate level 
quality and efficiency so .hat no parent 
>uld ordinarily feel any need to send his 
ild to the institutions outside the system 
ch as independent or unrecognized schools. 
iis is the goal which the country should 
riv e to reach, and a number ol steps will 
ive to be taken for. its early realization 
U) The first is to ensure that the un- 
stable discrimination that now exists 
-’tween teachers working under different 
anagements — government, local authority 
id private organizations — should be done 
way with This has been discussed more 
dly elsewhere*: and we have recommended 
Wt „ . , • 

— all teachers should have equality of 
privileges irrespective of the differ- 
ent managements under whom hey 
serve; ’ 

— teachers with similar qualifications 
and responsibilities 'should have a 
similar system, of remuneration; 
—there should be a uniform system of 
retirement benefits for all teachers; 
—the conditions of work and service 
under ‘he different types of manage- 
ments should be similar; and . 


— the methods of recruitment of teachers 
in institutions of different categories 
should also be essentially similar. 

(2) The ultimate goal should be to pro- 
vide tuition-free education at the school 
stage. From this point of view, tuition fees 
will have to be abolished in a phased pro- 
gramme-fees at the primary stage being 
abolished by the end of the fourth plan and 
those at the lower secondary stage by the 
end of the fifth plan. This has been discus- 
sed more fully elsewhere.* 

(3) The roles of local bodies and private 
organizations in school education should be 
properly integrated with those of the State 
Governments o ensure that the minimum 
conditions necessary for the successful work- 
ing of educational institutions are provided 
in every institution within the common 
system of public education, irrespective of 
its management. For instance, every such 
institution should be? intimately involved 
with its local community. Each should be 
regarded as an individuality and given 
adequate freedom A continuous attempt 
should be made to develop each school o 
the best extent possible in accordance with 
a plan to be prepared and implemented 
jointly by the management, parents, teachers 
and students, and the Department; and 
every institution should be assured of ade- 
quate financial support to discharge its res- 
ponsibilities to its student body. 

(4) The neighbourhood school plan should 
be adopted as a step towards eliminat.ng 
the segregation that now takes place between 
the schools for the poor and the under- 
privileged classes and those for the rich and 
the privileged ones. 

It is these last two aspects that we shall 
now discuss in some detail. 

10 06. Establishment of District School 
Boards. We attarh great significance to the 
association of the local community wi h the 
development of education. We have, there- 
fore, recommended elsewhere" that a statu- 
toy local authority, to be called the District 
School Board, should be established in each 
district and that it should be jn charge of 
all educa.ion below the umversi'v level m 
the dis rict. This Board will have" um'er its 
dnect control, all schools now , conducted 
by government as well as by local autho- 
rities In addition, it will also give grant- 
m-aid to private and aided schools within 
the district, on the recommendation of the 


, gup'CTirr. 

I VI 

I Chapter XVIII. 
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District Education Officer in whom is vested 
the authority to supervise and inspect 
schools. The School Board will be respon- 
sible for the planning and development of 
all school education in accordance with the 
directive given by the State Government 
from time to time. We have shown earlier 1 
that there are immense differences in edu- 
cational development between one district 
and another. We believe that the creation 
of such a statutory authority for each district 
would greatly assist in reducing these differ- 
ences. Each State Government should 
prepare plans for creating this machinery 
in accordance with its own local conditions 
and traditions. 

10.07. Government and Local Authority 
Schools, Some problems of schools unde: 
the management of government and local 
authorities deserve notice. Government 
institutions, for instance, have certain ad- 
vantages such as good financial support, 
good system of remuneration and retirement 
benefits and security of tenure for their 
teachers, and a fairly adequate provision of 
other physical facilities. In spite of all these 
assets, however, most government schools 
show an average performance; and though 
some of them rise above the average, very 
few qualify for the top places in the school 
system. This is so because of several rea- 
sons. The average government school Is 
isolated from its community, and sometimes 
even indifferent to it. The over-security of 
service creates an atmosphere of compla- 
cency and lethargy, especially because the 
conduct and discipline rules are such that 
it Is difficult to reward merit, and even more 
so, to punish slackness. The teachers are 
recruited, not to individual Institutions, but 
to a cadre and are frequently transferred 
from one institution to another. Conse- 
quently, they do not ordinarily develop 
loyalty to any individual institution. They 
also have the minimum academic freedom 
and are hampered by rules and regulations 
at every step. The local authority schools 
also suffer from all the*e disadvantages 
They have one compensating asset, namely, 
that they are more closely Involved with 
their community. In practice, however, th:> 
generally proves to be. not an asset but i* 
disadvantage, because their teachers arc 
often harassed through pos'ir.gs and trans- 
fers and become Involved In local politics 
and factions A programme £ 1 , therefore, 
needed to overcome these weakness*-* of 
p-nvmment and taca! authority schzy.f*. so 


that the country can get an adequ 
for 1 the comparatively large inv< 
makes in these schools. 


10.08. For this purpose we t 
following recommendations: 

' (1) There should be a School C 
to look after every government 
authority school (or all the go 
and ■ local authority schools in g 1 ' 
such as a village panchayat or 
municipality). Such a committee n 
these schools closer to their low 
nities. Half the members of tw 
mittees. should be (elected by b 
authority in , charge ol the area 
panchayat or municipality— and tnc 
ing should be persons Interested W 
tion, nominated by the District 
Boards. The functions of these cw 
will include, among other thing* 
lowing: , 

(a) Responsibility for securing 
accommodation and to 
and maintenance of sen 
ings, school gardens. CIU 
parks and playgrounds; 

(b) Provision of equipment,* 

(c) Distribution of book* * nd * 
materials to children; 

(d) Grant of uniforms, *cftoUr»W 
prizes; 

(e) Enforcement of compul*^ 

cation within the area, ^ 

(,) Assisting in th" ^ 

extra-curricular 

bulletins up close eP 

tween tne schools and 
nHy; u 

(g) Provision of mid-day ^ 

(h> Securine resident!,! 

tlon tor teacher,; six' ^ 

(I) Generally taklns all ri 

a s will help In 

education within tk* 

Each school committee j 

I Its own for the proper cis^ ^ 

fponsibWtle*. This 

-signaled u the School * 

1 (a) amounts placed at tu r 
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mnicipality ox the village panchayat in the 
rea; (b) donations and contributions 
oluntarily made by the parents and local 
ommunity from time to time; and (c) a 
rant-in-aid given by the District School 
ioard to stimulate local collections under 
a) and (b) on some basis of equalization, 
e. a larger grant-in-aid being given to the 
toor areas while the richer ones may got a 
mailer one or none. 

The entire proceeds of the fund should be 
ocally available for the development ol 
uch services in the schools as would sup- 
>lement the effort made by the District 
School Board. 


It is evident that all School Committees 
vill not be equally efficient. The system to 
oe designed should, therefore, be elastic. 
-School Committees that are functioning well 
jhould be given more powers and more 
f unds. The powers of those which are not 
working efficiently may be curtailed. 

If properly developed, this programme 
would make the Ioc3l communities vie with 
one another in improving their schools, and 
f-heir efforts should be a good supplement to 
'•hose of the District School Board itself. 


* (2) Rational and appropriate policies have 
to be developed for transfers and postings 
<*f teachers which now cause considerable 
^harassment, particularly to primary 
_ teachers under local bodies. As a rule, 
teachers should be allowed to remain In the 
(Kune schools as long as possible and to 
develop loyalties to Individual institutions 


/ (3) It is also necessary to give greater 
freedom to government and local authority 
schools and to reduce the existing red-tape 
' t 5° ‘he minimum, private schools already 
('nave a good deal Df freedom, which is their 
Dsset. There is no reason why similar 
1 ? m should not be given to government 
»cnool3, where teachers and facilities are 
ordinarily of a better quality and where the 
J reedom is likely to be better utilized. 

'fcntwPi Private Schools. The private edu- 
1 institutions form a very heterogene- 

’ nt0 three main categories: 
? nd aided institutions, recognized 
.f t e< * , or independent institutions, and 

institutions. The magnitude 
! Vand these categories is small 

> (But in s hall deal with them separately later. 
sSfairtf* t e fv gnized and aided institutions, 
t j» 0 if- « of them ‘private’ management, have 
ft 6 ,reated as an integral part of the 


system of public eduction. Most of their 
expenditure comes from government grants 
and fees; and where fees have been abolish- 
ed, they depend almost exclusively on 
government funds. Their main assets are: 
strong ties with the local community on 
whom they depend for support; a fair mea- 
sure of freedom, although this is disappear- 
ing rapidly under increasing departmental 
controls; arid the loyalty of teachers who 
are recruited unlike in government or local 
authority service, to individual institutions 
Their main weaknesses are two; a precari- 
ous financial position, due partly to the un- 
certainty of government grants and partly 
to their own increasing incapacity to raise 
funds; and very often, a bad and even un- 
scrupulous management. 

10.10. From the point of view of quality 
and efficiency, these institutions fall into 
two broad groups; a small group of very effi- 
cient institutions and a large group of weak 
and even undesirable ones. The institutions 
in the former have attracted— and continue 
to attract— competent and dedicated teachers 
who often form a self-perpetuating body of 
their own, and who remain virtually in 
charge of the management. Consequently, 
they maintain very good standards. The 
latter group includes a number of voluntary 
organizations which are dominated by sec- 
tarian considerations that affect the recruit- 
ment of teachers as well as their atmos- 
phere. Several of them are run, not for pur- 
poses of education or social service, but for 
exploitation and patronage and are like 
commercial undertakings. The conditions 
of service of teachers working under several 
of these organizations are far from satisfac- 
tory. They have little security of tenure and 
no pensionary benefits and sometimes not 
even a contributory provident fund; their 
remuneration is generally ’ lower than that 
given to teachers of corresponding status 
under government or local bodies. In many 
cases, they do not even receive the amount 
which is supposed to have been paid to them 
because the managements, who are unable 
to raise popular contributions, often try to 
produce the matching contributions 
required of them under the ’ grant-in-aid 
rules by an illegal and unacknowledged cut 
in teachers’ salaries. It must be admitted 
that, by and large, these schools make a 
rat hfir negative contribution to. education 
and life, and they pose a major problem in 
school education. 

- spite oi all these limitations and 

deficiencies however, these.. Institutions 
will have to be treated as an integral part of 
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the common school system of public edu- 
cation. It is the responsibility of govern- 
ment to see that they are improved through 
adequate support and proper management. 
This responsibility becomes all the greater 
because the bulk of the students in second- 
ary schools are in these institutions. Unfor- 
tunately, the efforts of the education depart- 
ments in dealing with this problem have not 
been very successful As the existing grant- 
m-aid rules are based on egalitarian prin- 
ciples,' all private schools are treated alike 
for purposes of financial assistance. This 
very often cramps the progress of the good 
schools while funds are unduly wasted on 
the poor ones. The attempt to check mal- 
practices which are often found in the 
second group of these institutions and to 
give security of tenure to their teachers has 
resulted In a large measure of detailed con- 
trol which again is applied to all schools 
alike. This has not achieved its primary pur- 
pose, but has, on the contrary, weakened 
the discipline in these institutions and made 
things unnecessarily difficult even for good 
institutions who need, not greater control, 
but greater freedom. Moreover, the grant- 
in-aid rules ore generally complicated and 
difficult to administer and the amount of aid 
is inadequate. Consequently, most of these 
institutions have remained in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. 

10.12. What is really needed is a discrimi- 
nating rather than a uniform policy in 
respect of assistance to and control of private 
aided institutions. The good private schools 
which maintain high standards and which 
have been able to attract the services of de- 
dicated and competent teachers will have to 
be identified and given more freedom and 
adequate financial assistance. These insti- 
tutions even today are the quality schools in 
the system and set the pace for others. They 
can quickly and effectively be developed as 
the 'seed farms’ in ' the common school 
system of public education At the same 
time, a symDathetie but firm policy will 
have to be adopted with the large group of 
private institutions which are sub-standard 
Tbev should be given time and assistance to 
put their houses in order. We expect that 
mxry of them will rise to the occasion snf 
Is-citfre good schools; but there will be many 
ro >re that may not do so. These latter 
should be deal: with Crmly snd either ci«ed 
d rr taken over by the government. 

IG 13 The of privat* srh-icls will 

Lc* greatlv i*«tel Li eu r rteuE. , 5re , l!*:5R 
•> st tv *:~r it*- 1 should be ale’-shed till the 
r* ■* ( * C‘Za X V»“-n th_i revorirvrvij’io > 


is Implemented, all fee-charging : 
private -schools should be given th 
either to abolish the fees and rema 
the system or continue to charge 
become independent. We anticipa 
ever, that most of the private seke 
choose to remain within the comet 
system :of public • education. U1 
therefore, ' there will be only two I 
private schools: (1) those which 
charge fees and remain within the 
school system of public education i 
mostly " supported by the State; * 
those which charge fees and remain 
the - system and receive no aid free 
funds. 


10.14. With regard to those which 
within the common school system ol 
education, 'the action required wDI b 
different from that suggested card' 
government and local - authority i 
For the latter, we have recommen' 
closer association with the local tor- 
grant of greater freedom, and a res ^ 
transfers so that teachers will rem* 
Used in ■ individual institutions t* 
periods. The private schoo u W' e 
advantages 1 already. What the? 
greater financial assistance ana, » * 
cases, a better management. For in** 
commend the following: • 

(1) Each private reboot 
Managing Committee consisting « 
presentatives of the voluntary ■ 
conducting it, the Education w/, 
and Its teachers. The grant-in-aja 
have to prescribe the details ef m - 
tion of these committees and .Jj 
and responsibilities. It has to he • 
the primary objective of governs 
nations is to assist the 
securing for them the advice ^ 
of persons interested in i 
success ut the system will depmo 
quality of the persons ’ * oirin ~Z p t a 
authority is judiciously 
should, be, the managements 
the government nominees as * 
strength. ti 

(2) The itaffinj of the 
should be broadly on the P**;*^., ' 

for government vr loeai 
and their remuneration f-- 01 
similar. 

f7> For eafcufcfnrf the Uy*' 

io-fl’d to nnv»*r 

lure sIsmiM ke rfjvHerf I ’ £ , 

?*■»«• her eo^tj and non trier cf ** 

be *z sy t» drferm. nr tfie t ’> 
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,use of the recommendation made in 
above. For all non-teacher costs, a 
imtim and a maximum expenditure 
ild be prescribed, preferably as a per- 
age of the teachsr costs, and the man- 
nent should be given the freedom to in* 
this expenditure at its discretion. The 
it-in-aid to a school should bo equal to 

(a) the total teacher costs', * 

(b) plus the actual non-tcachcr costs 1 
incurred (or the upper limit pres* 
enbed, whichever is less); 

(c) minus income from fees at 'stan- 
dard 1 rates, alter allowing lor the 
prescribed percentage of free stu- 
dentships (it being open to the 
management to give additional free 
studentships from their own re- 
sources) ; and 

(d) minus the prescribed contribution 
to the total recurring expenditure 
which the management will be re- 
quired to make from its own funds 
and not from fees. 

«'we: (i) The lower and the upj>cr 

its to non-tc.ichcr costs as well as the con 
>ution to be made by the management 
>u)d bo prescribed separately for each 

• of school and elso separately for 
.anced or poorer areas. Some con coi- 
ns should also be shown to girls' schools 
With regard to the contribution from pri- 
te managements, we expect a secondary 
iool to provide an endowment of 

• 50,000 and a higher secondary school, an 
dowment of Its. 100,000. Until that is 
rmed. .the contribution of the management 
ould be equal to the interest on an endo*- 
l! >t of this ©rare. 

(ill Where fees are charged, ll is only the 
-ardard fires prescribed by jiovr’rin-it 
•nd not the actual fees) that should be 
ken into account for purposes of grant- 
'“•td It should be open to the mar.sg”- 
'cnt to charge fee* at lower rates and meet 
'e inti thus incurred from its own re- 
'urres Similarly, it will tv also open to 
>e management to ctvar?© tees t\ h‘j«wr 
s'-es. not exceeding f.ftv per ce-.t cf th- 
^idard fees, with' the approval of t! e Dr- 
«Varr.t. rmj to uhVe t*v p-.v-civ f r 
«dd.:mnal jfiufts in the ache! 

• tor raU.n- Its rta-vdxrd of mrtreri-.m. 



(iil) When fees are abolished, item (c) 
will disappear. Wc, however, recommend 
that in such cases, it should be open to 
private secondary schools (this authority 
should be given also to government and 
local authority secondary schools) to charge 
a ‘betterment fund 1 from their students 
subject to an upper limit, say five rupees a 
year, with the approval of the Dopaitmrnt. 
The income from this fund should t*i utilis'd 
for improvement of instruction or provision 
of additional facilities. Its accounts will be 
kept separately and be open to inspection 
by the Department, but these should not be 
taken into consideration while fixing the 
grant-in-aid to the school. 

(4) With regard to non-rccurring costs, 
we think that the managements of private 
schools should bear a fair share of the total 
expenditure. By and large, the grant-in-aid 
should, therefore, be limited to 3;> to 50 per 
cent of the total non-rccurring expenditure. 
In special rases, such as poorer localities or 
girls' schools, the proportion of grant-in-nld 
may be increased. It should also vary* from 
one type of institution to another, 

(5) The formula suggested above is meant 
for grant-in-aid to the average school, tn 
implementing it, two provisos will have to 
be added: 

(a) There should be a system under 
which cuts could be made in the 
grant-ln-aid due to a school for 
patent failure to mainta'n standards 
ej 7 , Inability to rrta.n staff fer suffi- 
ciently long periods, complaints 
from staff regarding treatment, jo>r 
d.seiphnr among students, low re- 
sults in public examinations 

(b) Schools which maintain high stan- 
dards and show gr*vf results should 
be given special c neouragen.ent 
grant, ter any pio.ret* «f..ch t*wy 
r.t»v i.\ r ur. intake w»t*» ihr 
p-oval of Use D<paitmrrt 

tC) In the pre-red rljp’jr, we have 
rmnrjnerJed Lhat same tdrr'.t should U- 
rcgardM ciprr.atUl j-.-f even 

the freedom from extern*! tOJ.r sresrurJi- 
t,on* *r»J * 1 ! that t».e V jrnjly. 1A*> -n i_*a, 
ach-v-ts are tn the puVic tret:*. Uv St* 1 " 
Goverrmeri w the 1 «aj act?.'— iT», m r.» 
caw may be. wdl have miVr atre-uj' p 
p-roro-n of furtd* f<r Z'u-ir 
and dnvtop-sf-:: <re a btcis dd'rre-'j frn 
ih»t H the ererare crfo-J Vi’l.-s 
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riiy. A mftrugrjnml which males a Urgv? 
contribution Item iu fund* miy b«* given 
n crratrr rrprrjenUti -n to in’turc s Urivr 
Row ol private fund*. Secondly, the limit* 
prescribed for the mm-teache- coat* ecu! t 
be higher for good reboot* whh'h have 
shown gooj performance end merit. Third- 
ly, letter stating “may be permitted to 
schools that show good results-— in the seme 
ot a more favourable jmpll-teaeher ratio or 
a larger proportion of poit* In the higher 
categories. 

10.1G. In many Rrnnt-ln-ald codes It has 
been laid down* ns a condition nf recogni- 
tion or nld, that educational institutions 
should bo conducted only by non-profit- 
making bodies such as public trusts or 
societies, registered under the Charitable 
Societies Act- In some areas, however, 
proprietory schools are still recognized and 
aided, IVe recommend that it should be an 
invariable rule that educational Institutions 
must be conducted by non-profit-making 
bodies if they have to qualify, themselves 
for assistance, 

. 10.17. The - existing grant-in-aid codes 
confer • on the State Education Departments 
the right to withdraw recognition under 
certain conditions. Zn practice, however, 
this .theoretical right is i hardly ever exer- 
cised. There are two main reasons for this: 
sympathy , for the teachers who will be 
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scheoli will become Ir.dr^cr.dcr.- ^ 
ra.t: majority will fry to rtnaln 
tytUrt /m<J they should be coccffi^a- 
tlf> 3o by being promised adeqas*^ F* 
aul and autonomy. Ir. Madras, 
wtrr ftfcvbJhed at the s-eenebry J-v 
rjciitmg level of expenditure cf «“ 
vate school that remained withus t-* - 
and the saiarle.i of the exiiti"S 
protected. Thli has yielded 
There Is, however, cr.e Caw m W 
arrangement, nc, the future P ‘ j 
expenditure— as existing teachers ^ 
brought down to the common j t 
pose an important alteration: „ 

schools as are really good should fc.-^ 
as the nuclei of the qualitv see 
developed (this recommendation u. 

discussed in a later section), an ® *-£aj 
adjusted to the higher level presw f 
the quality schools rather than to { 
ordmary schools. TUs ivdJ ensure^ , 
existing standards of the 0ice ci 

not be adversely affected ana, m ^ 
at any rate, they may even ^ , 

further. Incidentally, tfais wu 
courage the trend to step out oz 
as independent institutions. ^ 

10.19. The Neighbourhood Sdjj’Vp 
drew attention earlier 1 to the ^5 
gation that now takes place m. oU {tt 
and secondary schools an “ x p0 _i i n 1 ics^ 
such segregation should be _,. r fal 
education is to be made a P°" 
ment of national developm ent-^- 
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1 social and national integration in par- 
uiar. From this point of view, we re- 
nmend the ultimate adoption of the 
dghbourhood school concept’ first at the 
ver primary stage and then at the higher 
mary. The neighbourhood school con- 
it implies that each school should be at- 
ided’ by all children in the neighbour- 
ad irrespective of caste, creed, commu- 
y, religion, economic condition or social 
tus^ so that there would be no segregation 
schools. Apart from social and national 
egration, two other important arguments 

I be advanced in support of the proposal, 
the first place, a neighbourhood school 

II provide ‘good’ education to children 
:ause sharing life with the common people 
in our opinion, an essential ingredient of 
od education. Secondly, the establish- 
snt of such schools will compel the rich, 
vileged and powerful classes to take an 
erest in the system of public education 
d thereby bring about its early impcove- 
:nt. ' 

10.20, We are of the view that the neigh- 
urhood school concept should be adopted 
a long-term goal, to be reached in a well- 
mned programme spread over the next 
.years. The strategy, for its adoption 
ould be as follows: 

(1) During the nexf ten years, two pro- 
ammes should be pursued side by side, 
le first is to improve all primary schools 
a minimum level prescribed and to Taise 
out ten per cent of them to a higher stan- 
rd of quality, 

(2) Simultaneously, the neighbourhood 
hool system should be introduced at the 
wer primary stage, as a pilot project, in a 
w areas where public opinion is favour- 
‘le to the acceptance of the proposal. 

10.21., Scholarships. On grounds. of social 
id national integration, we believe that all 
e children of the country should study in 
e common school system of public edu- 
tion, because this" experience is ex- 
emely significant for their develop- 
ed as citizens. To encourage this trend in 
e national interest, we recommend that 
e public scholarships at the school stage, 

those given by government and local 
ithorities, should be tenable only in a 
hool functioning within the common 
hool system of public education, which 
ill ultimately charge no fees and to which 
:ery child shall have access- This will not 
iuse *ny hardship, because it is mostly 
ie children of the rich persons who will be 
■tending the Independent schools and they 
ill not be in need of any such scholarships 


10.22. At the university stage also. It is 

essential to see that children coming up 
from the common school system of public 
education are nofat a disadvantage In com- 
parison with those appearing from the in- 
dependent schools. We, therefore, suggest 
that ninety per cent of the scholarships 
awarded from public funds at the univer- 
sity stage should be open only to those 
students who have received their secondary 
education in schools functioning within 
the common school system of public edu- 
cation. i 

10.23, Conclusion. If the proposals made 
above are implemented, we will have 
created a common school system of public 
education embracing three categories of 
educational institutions — government, local 
authority and private-aided— which form 
the vast bulk of all the educational institu- 
tions at this stage. The residual responsi- 
bility for the financial support of this system 
will be borne entirely by the State, although 
the local authorities and private manage- 
ment will be raising some resources of their 
own to supplement State effort. Within 
this organization, the existing ‘caste’ system 
on the basis of management will largely dis- 
appear and a number of common features 
will be maintained for all schools, such as 
parity with regard to teachers; common ad- 
mission policies which will prevent segre- 
gation of classes and ensure admissions to all 
quality institutions on the basis of merit; 
involvement with local communities; and 
freedom for experimentation and creati- 
vity. 


Organization of a Nation-wide Programme 
of School Improvement 

10.24. In view of the great need to Improve 
standards of education at the school stage, 
we recommend that a nation-wide pro- 
gramme of school improvement should be 
developed in which conditions will be 
created for each school to strive continually 
to achieve the best results of which !t is 
capable. No comprehensive programme of 
educational development can ever be put 
across unless it involves every educational 
institution and ell the human factors con- 
nected with it — its teachers, students and 
the local community — and unless it provides 
the neeessarv inducements to make them 
nut in their best efforts. For various 
reasons, this involvement does not take place 
and the motivation is not created at present. 
The main objective of this programme Is 
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to create tlic^o factors which have a lory- 
share in determining slatvlartl.i. 

1 0.25. rroparntlnn iff tnOilntlanal I’lnns. 
Tito first stop in the undertaking would tie 
to request each school to prepare ils own 
developmental programme spread over n 
given time. One of the major weaknesses 
of our system of planning is that it begins 
at the top and hardly ever descends down 
to the institutional level. Consequently, 
most of our schools remain unconcerned 
with the educational development plans 
prepared at the State or national levels. 
Very often, they arc not even aware of these 
plans and of their policies and programmes. 
It is imperative to change this situation. 
It is, of course, true that, in order to ovoid 
a waste of efTort, some broad framework 
'for the preparation of these plans would 
have to be supplied by the appropriate 
authorities at the State, district or block 
level. It should not be difficult to enable 
‘each school, within the resources likely to 
be. available, to prepare a plan of optimal 
utilization and growth. 

10.2G. Each such plan will necessarily 
'include proposals for the improvement- o*f 
'the physical facilities available in the insti- 
tution. We realize the need to provide 
certain 'minimum essential facilities without 
•which ’ft is almost impossible for teachers 
T to work. However, we would like to em- 
• phasize two points in this regard: 

l (1)> The first is that even within its exist- 
ing resources, however limited they may be, 
every educational institution can do a great 
deal more, through better planning and 
harder work, to improve the quality ' of 
education it provides. In our opinion, there- 
fore, the emphasis in this movement should 
‘be, 'not 'So ' much on -physical' resources,' as 
tm ‘motivating 1 the - human agencies' con- 
cerned to make their best.' efforts in a co- 
•ordinated manner for the improvement of 
'education:'' and "thereby' offset the short- 
comings in the physical resources. There 
"are a large number of programmes which an 
educational institution can undertake on the 
'basis of human effort and in spite of paucity 
lof physical resources. These include: re- 
-duction in stagnation and wastage; Improve- 
ment 'of teaching methods, assistance to 
' retarded students; special attention to gifted 
' students, enrichment of the curricula; trying 
out new 'techniques of’ work: improved 
methods ‘of organizing the • instructional 


programme of the school; and incr 
professional Competence of teseba 
programmes of self-study. It is 
ning and implementation of progr 
this tyi*e that should be emphasiz- 

(2) The second is that an inter.' 
should be made to improve the 
provided In schools through the co- 
of the local community. Verygooc 
this respect ha3 been done in th< 
State where school improvement co 
have bern organized for some y 
large-scale assistance from the lc 
munlty has been obtained for i> 
school facilities. Similar programrn 
f>e developed in all parts of the 
both at the primary and secondary 


10.27. Intelligent Planning and C 
of Effort.' The secret of success b 
programme will ' depend upon n 
planning and continnity of 
essential to give an orientation to a 
of the. Education Departments aiWJ 
masters of schools in the preparatio 
plans. .Success .will also depen 
programme being a nation-wide mo 
or at least a .State-wide jnoveme 
up earnestly by the Ministry or 
at the Centre and by the Education 
ments . in the States. Intensive 
of this type were sometimes Iaun 
'past in some parts of the coun jy 
guidance of enthusiastic officers- 
‘effort was both localized and sho ‘ 
they generally faded out with the 
'personality.. It is, therefore, ' “ 
make this campaign an Integra P* 
educational ‘plans so that its ^ 
be continuously maintained at 
for a sufficiently long 'time. 

',,.10 28. Elasticity - ina 

Another, pre-condition for to * e „ c 

: programme of this type “L:L eB tat 
'initiative, creativity and J^[ftution5 
'the part of teachers and jnstlW 
'of- the weaknesses of our h . 
Icational system is its rigidity j nt3 i 

cally denies freedom for exp? Js r 

‘.teachers and institutions. v ...j, & 
is a decen'ralized approach " # gn 
‘mit each institution (or at y 0 ivfl 
'institutions), to go ahea £,f ' «« not J* 
,and try out new ideas., 1*“* cdtic 3 
.in the exis'ing system wne „ i 
plans are prepared with the » ^ ^ 
,and where all that is expe 
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of teachers and institutions is conformity. 
'In the proposal made above, Government has 
to regard each institution as a unit in itself, 
having an individuality of its own, and to 
help it to grow at its own pace and in its 
own individual manner. This will make it 
possible for teachers to participate in the 
joy of creation and will motivate them to 
more intensive efforts at qualitative im- 
provement'. 

, 1029. Classification of Schools. Some ad- 
ministrative and financial issues will have 
to be taken care of adequately if this pro- 
gramme is to succeed. Reference has al- 
ready been made to three of them : the need 
to secure continuity of staff which will make 
long-term planning and its implementation 
feasible; the need to involve each institution 
closely with its local community and give 
it some local resources and freedom to plan 
its own programmes; and the need to break 
the isolation of schools and enable them to 
function in small, face-to-face, co-operative 
groups 3 . Yet another step that will help in 
this process is the classification of schools. 

10.30. For this purpose, we make the 
following recommendations : 

(1) It would be necessary to prepare 
scientific evaluative criteria for 

, , supervision of different types ot 
educational institutions. The Nation- 
r ' 1 al Council of Educational Research 
and Training has already under- 
' taken a research project for this 
’ purpose. The work thus initiated 
* will have to be developed further 
1 by each, .State, through the State 
'Institute of Education. 

(2) The criteria should be defined at 
two levels — minimum and optimum. 
The optimum level should conform 

, to the concept of a ‘good’ school. To 
; begin with, each State will define, 

j with respect to its own conditions, 

, ‘ what these minimum and optimum 

. . levels should be. But in due course, 
these criteria could be co-ordinated 
and national norms evolved by 
the National Board of School 
Education whose establishment we 
are recommending. It is also neces- 
sary to revise these criteria from 
time to time and to upgrade them. 

(3) On the basis of such evaluative 
criteria, a scheme for the classifi- 
cation, of schools should be devised 


on the basis of their performance. 
The factors to be considered for such 
classification may, among others, 
include : relations with the local 
community; the qualifications of 
the staff and the continuity of the 
staff in the same institution; in- 
service training programmes 
arranged by the school or partici- 
pated in by members of the staff; 
special programmes developed in 
the school such as experimental 
work, advanced or enriched curri- 
culum, or new methods of evalu- 
ation; attention paid to the gifted 
or retarded students; school dis- 
cipline; wastage and stagnation; 
results of public examinations; 
scholarships secured by students; 
af tor-school careers of past students; 
and organization of co-curricular 
activities and awards won by the 
school in these fields. 

(4) The classification should be made 
applicable to all schools — govern- 
ment, local authority and private 
Norms may be defined at two 
levels— optimum and minimum, and 
a three-point scale may be adopted 
on that basis : 

A — Schools • above the optimum 
level. 

, , B— Schools; overage schools bet- 
ween the minimum and the 
• optimum levels. 

"* C— Schools: below the min-mum 

level. 

(5) The general convention should be 
that each school evaluates its own 

' 1 work on the basis of the given 

criteria and the classification is then 
finalised ‘by the inspecting officers 
of the Department in consultation 
with the school teachers and autho- 
rities. 

10 3 1. 1 Programme for Action. It will 
.not be possible, ■ for lack of resources, to 
'raise all -schools to a high level within a 
-short period. The strategv to be adopted 
-for development' should, therefore, be on 
•the following lines: 

(1) The highest priority In the pro- 
gramme should be given to the 


1 See Chip ter IX foe detiils. 
a See Cbrpier II. 
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creation of a minimum proportion 
of ‘quality’ schools at every stage 
which would serve as pace-setting 
institutions. The number of really 
good schools in the present system 
is pitifully small, and in order to 
obtain good results in the shortest 
time, it is necessary to concentrate 
available resources in a few' centres. 
As a first step towards improving 
all schools, therefore, we should 
strive to improve, during the next 
ten years, at least ten per cent of 
the schools at the primary stage to 
an optimum level. At the secondary 
stage, the target should be to have 
a good secondary school (i.e., at the 
optimum level) in every community 
development block*. 

(2) This programme of creating opti- 
mum level schools will begin with 
the strengthening of the existing 
good schools. At the secondary 
stage most of these are In the pri- 
vate sector. While these should be 
assisted to develop, an attempt 
should be made in future to have 
good secondary schools in the pub- 
lic sector as well. 

(3) At the lower primary stage, the 
access to these schools will mostly 
be for children in the neighbourhood 
only. That is why it is essential to 
distribute these schools equitably 
in all parts of the State and to pay 
special attention to the needs of the 
rural areas and the urban slums. 

(4) At the higher primary and second- 
ary stages, admissions to these 
schools — with the abolition of fees 
they will be really open to all child- 
ren — should be regulated on the 
basis of merit to ensure that the 
brighter children from all strata of 
society receive the best education 
available. There should be ade- 
quate provision of scholarships in 
these schools. They should also be 
equitably distributed on a geogra- 
phical basis, one secondary school 
being s»t up i.n each community 
development block and two or three 
higher primary schools i.n different 
r-irtj e? the same block. 


' (5) The 1 second priority in 
’ gramme is to ensure that! 
falls below the minimum 

(6) With regard to other sche 
should be assisted to rise to 
level of .which it is capat 
. ’ • system of assistance should 
.. as 'to reward good perforc 
indicated by periodical eva. 
As .ime passes, more and ■ 
these schools will rise Jus 
pass into the class of 
' schools. 

10.32. The basic approach so ftf 
programmes of qualitative improve-" 
been to stress the provision of ph>s ;e 
‘ litres rather than the operation eftre 
factor. It will be seen that the osj«‘ 
nation-wide programme of quJJ^u 
provement proposed here is r ?'* r 
process and to stress the contributic 
the combined efforts of teachers. s«j 
parents and students themselves : w 
to the qualitative improvement w* 
We believe that, if such a prOf M - “ 
type indicated above is organize® • 
tained over the next 10-20 years, 
in education will rise immensely. 

Supervision: HtoncaKinTliH vr * , 
Education Departments: D ist ® ^ 
10.33., In our view which has ; 
fully discussed elsewhere 1 , sf , ‘ , 

is essentially a loml-Statt par 
have already referred to there r . 
of the local authorities— the 
Boards and local school comm' • 
oicture, however, will not be f ?7. -s 
we supplement it with a »' i* «+•*!* 
role of the State Government in i* . 

cation. As we visualize it, the 
for school education will res t t 
the State Governments. ’ jAr 

Titles will, no doubt, have *.*«•//'- 
initiative and we should Ii« ~ 

emments to encourage them . s 

flexible poJicfes. But, by * 
will act as agents of the f ■ 

and cxcrcij" delegated f ^ 

Education Departments. 
principal agency of the *>■* ' 

to deal with educational Hi- 
should ^ ‘ 

—develop an Intensive F* . * 

school improvement * „ 
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'include periodical revision and 
' upgrading of curricula, preparation 
1 1 of textbooks, 1 teachers’ guides and 
other teaching and learning matcr- 

* ials, and improvement in methods 

- of teaching and evaluation; 

— prescribe the standards to be main- 
tained in schools, in consultation 
with professional bodies like the 
State Board of School Education, 

■ and State Evaluation Organization 
and enforce them through the ins- 
pectorate, provision of funds, and 
organization of the needed support- 
ing services; 

— be responsible for the supply of teach- 

■ ers, for fixing their remuneration, 

' retirement benefits and conditions 

> of work and service, and for organi- 
' zing teacher preparation — both pre- 
sonnee and In-service — on proper 
lines and for establishing, conduct- 
ing or aiding training institutions 
i of high' quality with adequate in- 
takes and outputs; 

—be solely responsible for inspection 
and supervision of schools which 
may be exercised directly through 
the officers of the State Education 
Departments or indirectly through 
u special organization set up for the 
purpose, e.g., the State Boards or 
School Education, or both; 
—establish and maintain a State Evalu- 
ation Organization whose objective 
would 'be to co-ordinate standards 
as between the different districts in 
the State and to help in the deve- 
’ lopment of national standards at the 
'■ t" end of the higher primary, lower 
1 •' secondary and higher 1 secondaty 
stages; 1 • ' 

— encourage, guide and assist ;hc local 

‘ authorities created for, the adminis- 
tration of school education and he'p 
them maintain quality institutions at 
. different Stages of school education 
and provide a regular programme of 
extension services to schools in order 
to secure a continual improvement 
. ' of standards; ‘ ", t 

— establish 'and maintain a State Insti- 

• , , tute of Education whose ‘primary 
, objective is to help, through suitable 

programmes of research, training 
and extension, the local authorities 
and the inspecting officers to im- 
prove standards; and 
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—co-ordinate and eventually assume 
responsibility for all vocational and 
technical education at the school 
* stage. 

10.31. Reorganization and Strengthening 
of District Offices. If these functions are to 
be properly implemented, one major change 
is neeued in the organization of the State 
Education Departments. In the last lew 
years the Directorates of Education at the 
State level have expanded very considerably 
in response to the expansion of educational 
facilities at the school stage. Unfortunately, 
there has been no adequate delegation of 
authority to the lower levels, and the district 
offices m particular continue to be weak, 
in fact, no feature of the State educational 
administration is so conspicuous as the wide 
gap between the heavy responsibilities which 
are placed upon the district-level officer of 
the department on the one hand and the 
inadequacy of his staff (both in number and 
quality) and of his authority on the other. 
It is this gap that has to be bridged. 

10.35. It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the importance ot the District Education 
Officer and his establishment at the district 
level. He is charged with leadership func- 
tions in relation to the district as the Director 
is in relation to the State. He supervises 
me educational institutions at the school 
level and is assisted by one or more deputy 
inspectors and a number of assistant or sub- 
deputy inspectors who are responsible for 
the inspection of primary schools. In some 
districts, he belongs to Class I of the State 
Service, but in a large number of other 
districts, he is still in Class II. In our 
opinion, neither status is adequate for the 
purpose. The nature of the administrative 
duties he has to perform differs from State 
to State. In some States, he is the sanction- 
ing authority for grants-in-aid to secondary 
scnools. In almost all States, he is the re- 
porting authority for recognition of schools, 
a member of the appellate body which hears 
appeals of teachers, and generally also a 
member of the Selection Board to select 
teachers for local authority schools. His 
main function is, however, inspection and 
supervision, which lies at the heart of edu- 
cational administration. 

10.36. As time passes, the district will 
assume still greater importance. Today, a 
district has an average population of about 
1-5 million, an enrolment of about 200,000, 
about 7,000 teachers and a total educational 
expenditure of about Rs. 20 miliion. By 
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1986, the population of the average .district 
will be about 2.5 million. Its enrolment may 
rise to about 500,000 with a total cadre ot 
about 20,000 teachers and a total educational 
expenditure of about Rs. 125 million. All 
things considered; the future of development 
and reform lies in strengthening the district 
offices of the Department, making . them 
service and supervision centres of all schools, 
and retaining, the State-level Directorates 
only for general co-ordination and policy- 
making. This. is the only way in which the 
weaknesses of the present departmental ad- 
ministration-rigidity, distance from schools, 
lack of contact with the local communities, 
emphasis on control rather than on service, 
etc. — can be remedied. , 


10.37. In view of the importance of streng- 
thening the departmental organization at 
the district level, we make the following 
recommendations : 

(1) The District Education Officer 
should .be given adequate status. 
This can most conveniently be done 
by including this post in the pro- 
posed Indian Educational Service 
when it is created. 

(2) There should bo adequate delega- 
tion of authority to the district level 
so that the district office can func- 
tion with effectiveness and effici- 
ency. In our opinion, the district 
office should virtually be the Direc- 
torate In so far as the schools ere 
concerned, and the need for schools 
to go to the higher levels In admin- 
istrative matters should be reduced 
to the minimum. 

(3) With regard to the Inspectorial 
staff at the district level, there are 
three main weaknesses at present: 
inadequacy of numbers; compara- 
tively poor quality of personnel be- 
cause of the inadequate scales of 
pay; and lack of specialization be- 
cause most Inspecting officers arc 
‘generalists*. All these limitations 
will have to be overcome. We, 
therefore, recommend an upgrading 
of the scaJt-j ol pay and recruit- 
mer.t of a fc'gher quality of officers. 
V.> also recommend that there 
sh-Tuld be an adequate specialized 
jtad at the d-itnct level, e in 
evalua licet. c*-'irtruJuEa improvement 
ana jr_siiCee ct special areti ! ke 


, physical education. It is also 
, sary to, increase the strength 
... district staff- to cope with a 

new responsibilities delegated 

In particular, there is need t 
vide a small statistical cell ir 
district office. It is the absei 
this staff that is mainly respa 
’ ' 'for the inordinate delays that 
’ ’ occur in the collection and pu 

1 1 tion of educational data. Siau 
, a fair proportion of the stall a 
‘ level should consist of women 
cers, especially with a view ti 
, * couraging the education of g !r ' 


10.38. Headmasters. This chain of * 
tion of authority cannot end with tae 
tiict office. It is also essential t°E"* 
powers to headmasters and 
to schools. At present, the headiMj- • 
a class have been neglected. It wjH * 
that, in our proposals, better sea l« 
have been provided for hcadniWK; ' 
also better qualifications. 1 VVe 
commend that special training. _ 
(which do not exist at P rcs ^"^, 
organized for headmasters. « 

elude short induction courses 
ore newly promoted os headmasit” 
as periodical refresher courses m y 
Besides this, there should be great r 
tion of authority to headmaster* . ( 
found ot present. The . j. 

often suffer the most In this re*. J ,»j 
instance, the headmasters ore h ..., , 
consulted with regard to tin? ! 
staff from or to their schools; uw . jk , 
generally involved in the i 

assistants; they have no author J, <} 
short-term vacancies fn the. ir ' , 

with the result that these **' j a?' 

filled for days together; ond in , ,» 

even the necessary authority V,j*5 A'' 
sistants is not given, and Jr 0 n * 4, 

not behave, the headmaster c 
beyond 'reporting’ to Ihe OPP f ; V, 
rities. If schools are to 
tion has to be radically change- #*> 

principle should be to WecS »■ ,*.* 

masters carefully, to tram tr.i^ A ^ * ' 
trust them fully and to v«-, r { 
necessary authority. TW f,l* 

mistakes— as all human te.n*» n \ti 
less the freedom to 
given, m headmaster win , lff *> * 
a-ep interest sn the tchoolf' 
provenMt In private ^ 

carat should invst that the -* 
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should delegate similar and adequate powers 
to the headmasters to enable them to man- 
age the institutions properly. ' ' ‘ ’ 


10.39. The School Complex.- The idea of 
the school complex or the manner in which 
a high school, about three or four higher pri- 
1 mary schools and 10 to 20 lower primary 
1 schools in the neighbourhood would be in- 

• tegrally linked together, has been described 
earlier 1 . We shall now proceed to discuss 

, how the school complexes should function 
1 as a part of the new supervision we are 
'proposing. As explained earlier, the objec- 
, lives of introducing the school complex will 
be two: to break the isolation of schools and 
help them to function in small, face'-to-face, 
t cooperative - groups; and to make a delega- 
tion of authority from the Department possi- 
ble. As we visualize the picture, the District 
i Educational Officer will be mainly in touch 
f with each school complex and as far as 
f possible, deal with it as a unit. The complex 
(itself will perform certain delegated tasks 
i which would otherwise have been performed 
t by the inspecting officers of the Department, 
Jand deal with the individual schools within 
<it. Under this programme, the schools will 
“ gain in strength,' will he able to exercise 
! greater freedom and will help in making 
^the system more elastic and dynamic. The 
f Department will also gain— it will be able 

* to concentrate its attention on major essen- 
tialg and can afford to have fewer officers 

A but at a higher level of competence. 


'l 10.40. How will the school complex func- 
tion? If the system is to be effective, ade- 
quate powers and responsibilities will have 
■f *0 he delegated to the complex. These may 
^include the following: 

,i (1) The school complex may be used as 
J a unit for the introduction of better methods 
of evaluation and for regulating the promo- 
j tion of children from class to" class or from 
f i one level of school to another, 
r f (21 As stated earlier, it is : 

J provide certain facilities and _,j 
a Which cannot be provided 1 
cae h school jointly for all the 
y complex. This will include a 
* portable generator which , 

•A irom school to School. S' 
f) central high school may ' 
j tory and students from • 
fhe complex mav be * 

V me vacation or holidays 
1 cr demonstration. • The 

V 2?* maintain a .' .. 

p wh, eh books could be 
/ * Qupter II. 

<1 Edo 34. 


the neighbourhood. The facilities of special 
1 teachers could also be shared. For instance, 
it is not possible to appoint separate teachers 
for. physical education or for art work in 
primary schools. But such teachers are ap- 
pointed on the staff of secondary schools; 
and it should be possible, by a carefully 
planned arrangement, to make use of their 
services to guide the teachers in primary 
schools and also to spend some time with 
their students. 

(3) The In-service education of teachers 
in general, and the upgrading of the less 
qualified teachers in particular, should be an 
important responsibility of the school com- 
plex. For this purpose it should maintain a 
central circulating library for the use of 

•teachers It should arrange periodical meet- 
ings of all the teachers in the complex, say, 
once a month, where discussions on school 
problems could be had, some talks or film 
shows arranged, or some demonstration 
lessons- given. During the vacations, even 
short special courses can be organized for 
groups of teachers. 

(4) Each school should be ordinarily ex- 
pected to plan its work in sufficient detail 
for the ensuing academic year. Such plan- 
ning could preferably be done by the head- 
masters -of the schools within the complex. 
They should meet together and decide on 

•broad principles of development in the light 
■ of which each individual school can plan its 
own programme. 

(5) It is very difficult to provide leave 
substitutes for teachers In primary schools, 

.because the size of each school is so small 
that no leave reserve teacher can be 
, appointed. This becomes particularly diffi- 
cult in single-teacher .schools where, if the 
teacher is cn leave. ““ d has to remain 
n closed. -In tb ' concept, it 

will be or two leave 

■ ' secondary 
. schools vrilh- 
need crises. 

. bo used 
new textbooks. 

; aids. 

->v also be autho- 
iv*u" .J limits, 
d of the District 
-yal prescribed 


tbis ides "f foe 
. be p receiwf *w~— 
id erfe"* 
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teachers. We recommend that the scheme 
should be first introduced in a few selected 
districts in each State ns n pilot project. 
When n district is selected for the purpose, 
the necessary literature regarding the 
scheme should be-' prepared in the regional 
languages and dlstributed'to nil the schools 
and teachers in the district ns the first step 
in the programme. The plan should then be 
discussed in all its details in. group meet- 
ings of all teachers nnd headmasters within 
the district — these can be conveniently 
arranged by each inspecting officer for his 
own .beat. In the light of the discussions, 
' the plan iriav .be modified and a" final deci- 
sion taken. .Secondly, not all powers should 
be conferred on each school complex within 
the district simultaneously. * A minimum of 
powers should be conferred to begin with. 
Where good work .is shown— as will be' done 
in many complexes^additional powers may 
' be delegated. On the other hand, if for some 
reason or' the otKSr the complex does not 
'function uroperly^and some are' bound to 
’ create difficulties — it may even be desirable 
and necessary to withdraw the powers. 
Given proper, leadership- on -the .part, of the 
District Education -Officer and his staff and 
persistent effort, the scheme is bound-to suc- 
ceed. n f; 

'10.42. The great advantages of the school 
complex are obvious. - But like all human 
things, it has its dangers also. "If the domi- 
nant headmasters 'in any unit happen to be 
thorough-going educational conservatives, 
the imaginative classroom teacher, may find 
himself less able to experiment under the 
, system of, school complex than he is at 
present. This is a risk that must he run. , It 
will be for the District Educational Officer 
(if he Is not also a thorough-going conserva- 
tive) to throw his influence in favour of a 
[ rr ore liberal policy.' ,It must also be remem- 
bered that the kinds of group reform that 
will get the blessing .and support of a com- 
,'mittee of headmasters .will tend to be more 
stale and conservative than those that might 
be generated by an adventurous individual 
- or single school.' The’Edueation Department 
must, therefore, ‘ make It amply dear that 
the purpose of the'sehool complex scheme 
is not just to encourage a unit to experiment 
en bloc hut also to foster individual experi- 
mentation within the unit. 

10.43. It is also necessary to' note that the 
proposal involves additional expenditure. 
For instance, we expect- the headmasters 
and teachers of the hl«*h schools to visit the 
higher primary schools In the neighbour- 
hood on an average, S3y, of once a month. 


and some lower primary schools mt 
manner. We -alio expect that sjbl: 
would be paid by the headmasters 
higher primary schools to thelowsp 
schools in the neighbourhood. h® 
‘ ment will have to be made on this ; 
The programmes of in-service ec-cz 
"have suggested will also involve £ 
ture. If the students of the pniM-nr 
are to be taught science in the ttga 
laboratory during vacations, 

"will have to be made to the 
' cemed. But the scale of this eg 
.will not be large 'and it w31 I 1 
• results. '■ , 

■ ID. 44. He “New Supervise 
is, in a sense,' the tradetaw of ■ <g 
improvement B^OTtunatA ^ 
‘ gramme 'of supervision ofsch , , 
ly broken down in'taost States 
reasons such as: ' 

-the large expansion in £ “f 
, . institutions which 

; • .. accompanied by a 

/ . crease in the number oi 
f .officers; , . . 


—the combination of aonuf“r: 

- r - supervisory functions ^ ^ 

' - - officer - which 

' adversely * because 
-work, 'which' has incf? j 
" - in -recent years, 

- priority; 

' : —the use 'of supervisory I 

-they are members ^ 

' ' development ' f 

'“educational work. » . 
very little time for 
, pohsibiVilies; 

' Continuance of . ? 

- ' ' ' 'Supervision orien ., t 

' ' ' rather than to develop* ^ 

. —lack of. adequate compete 

r * ~ Inspecting staff. 

■ One Of the major ^ programme*^ 

form of school 'education » (J ti? ' 

' ihese' difficulties and to 
system of supervision. ^ 

10.45. Separation of 
’ Supervision. * One imports ' 
tion, i.e.; separation of 
~ supervision ha* alr^dy L : 

have ' suggested that theJJ ^ < 
Board should be largely ****rfgj. 
former and the District TV* 

•and his staff, with the 
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wrings should work in close- collaboration. 
■When differences arise, the last word will 
*ie with the District Educational Officer, 
who will have a higher status, or with the 
director of Education. Under this arrange- 
“nent, it will be possible for the District 
Educational Officer and the staff to concen- 
trate on supervision proper *.e. on improve- 
ment of instruction, guidance to teachers, 
Organization of their in-service pro- 
grammes and provision of extension services 
* o schools. 1 
1 ' 

10.46. Recognition of Schools. It is also 
important that there should be nothing like 
automatic’ recognition of schools. At 
1 resent, there are rules or conventions in 
-Several - States under which every school 
inducted by government is deemed to be 
Automatically recognized. Such rules or 
Conventions are also applicable to all local 
Authority schools in some areas. In our 
ipinion, there is no. justification for this 
procedure. Recognition is a privilege which 
rEas.to.de deserved and continuously earned 
&yy every school, irrespective of its manage- 
•nient. Under our proposals, there will he no 
P.'ovemment schools as all of them will bo 
•ransf erred, to the. District School Boards. 

.Jfe expect- the private schools and all the 
0 °cal , authority schools ‘ under the District 
^chool Boards to apply “to ‘the Department 
•1‘f Education lor recognition. The Depart- 
ment will prescribe the conditions for re- 
cognition,, and on the* basis of these, will 
? frant or refuse recognition on merit. 'The 
department will also periodically inspect 
recognized schools to ensure that the 
^resiribed. standards are being maintained. 

ji 10,47. Types of Inspections. At present 
Only one common form fs adopted for all 
' -npervislon, which is. too elaborate for the 
innual inspection but too sketchy for a 
. $ borough or quinquennial inspection. We 
propose that in future every school should 
j/iave two types of inspections — annual and 
1 y ri 5? Lnia l — 311(1 two different forms should be 
* or purpose. "Die annual inspection 
jj vffi.be more or less a departmental affair 
^“E^vill be carried out by the officers of 
f^he District School Boards for the primary 
O^^chools and by the officers of the State Edu- 
i ' a uon • Departments for the secondary 
t *”OOls. In addition, there will be a thorough 
Jiennial or quinquennial inspection of 
Jr,^yj¥ school. This will be organized by the 
Educational Officer for the primary 
cnools, and the panel will consist of an ins- 

t Dittrict School Bot-Js hive not been 

/ v IT* 10 ’. °f oftievra— one for *dmmistmion *»i 
M inoecnofoScen- 

'ffy 1 FortoJil,, *«a.> P ter XVI IL 


pecting officer of the Department and two 
or three headmasters or teachers ol primary 
and secondary schools selected for the 
purpose. In the case of secondary schools, 
inis will be organized by the State Boara 
of School Education and the panel will 
consist of an officer of the Department and 
some selected headmasters /educationists/ 
teachers. 

10.48. Flexibility. One of the main charac- 
teristics of the new approach to supervision 
will be its flexibility m the treatment ot 
different schools. It will have to provide 
support and guidance to the weaker schools, 
lay down guide-lines ot progress for the ave- 
rage schools, and give Ireedorfl to experi- 
ment to the good schools. It will have to 
assume responsibility for extending the pro- 
cess of continuaUy deepening the curricula 
trom school to school and ol diffusing new 
methods of teaching which have been dis- 
covered and have proved their efficacy. The 
responsibility of tne supervision tor these 
significant tasks and the manner in which 
it can discharge it satisfactorily have already 
been discussed m the preceding two chap- 
ters. We may re-emphasize, in this context, 
the need for the provision tor guidance ana 
extension services to schools winch becomes 
one of the major responsibilities of the new 
supervision; and it is from this point of view 
that we have recommended that the district 
and not the Directorate of Education 
should become the chief unit for school 
services. 

10.49. If this new supervision is to become 
a reality, the quality of supervising officers 
will have to be considerably improved. 
Three measures will be needed from this 
point of view. Two of these, namely, up- 
grading the qualifications of inspecting offi- 
cers and the appointment of specialists, have 
already been • referred to. The third is the 
need to provide in-service training for all 
supervisory and administrative officers. This 
function would have to be performed, os will 
be discussed later, by the State Institutes of 
Education and the National Staff Colleges 
for Education Administrators. 

Reorganization of State Education Detart- 
ments: State Bevel ' •"’s 

10.50. State Institutes 
district educational 
ance 
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is the Directorate proper which will give 
him the necessary instructions in all admi- 
nistrative and financial matters; and the 
second is the State Institute of Education 
which is a part of the Directorate and forms 
the principal academic wing of the Depart- 
ment. In so far as the administrative super- 
vision over the districts is concerned,' we 
have already recommended extensive dele- 
gation of authority to the district. With 
regard to the academic guidance to be given 
to district officers, there was' no organization 
for the purpose at the Directorate level un- 
til the State Institutes of Education were 
established. These are still new and feeling 
their way. A few words about the need, 
functions and proposed development oi 
these Institutes will, therefore, be in place. 

10.51. It is now universally recognised 
that the Education Departments have need 
of an academic wing and that it should be 
staffed by experts in different fields who 
can make their expertise available to field 
officers, teachers and headmasters. Some 
steps in this direction have already been 
taken- For example, there are special ins- 
pectorates for Physical Education and 
Audio-visual Education. Subject-inspectors 
have been appointed in some States. Most 
States have State Institutes of English, 
(for improving the standards of English), 
Vocational Guidance Bureaux (for provid- 
ing guidance services and for training school 
counsellors), and Evaluation Units (for the 
improvement of examinations). Recently, 
steps have been taken to establish Institutes 
of Science also. In one or two States, there 
are also Bureaux of Curriculum Research; 
and in some States, a separate machinery 
has been set up for the production of text- 
books and instructional materials. There is 
therefore, hardly any need to make out a 
ease for the establishment of functional ins- 
pectorates cr bureaux in the State Educa* 
lion Departments. On the other hand, 
there is need to introduce harmony and 
order In a situation which, in some cases 
a* least, is becoming a little chaotic. 


JtJJi There art re solid reasons for estab- 
hfliag comprehensive State Institutes cf 
Eiac*.tiT. repbcaa d the Katsenal Ccssn- 
cti c! EJacatimal Research and Training 
rx-r-n*> esu‘, fished at the Centre. Each c A 
Vjp eLfirent c.-ganiiat-ms irt u? it the 
State i-nt-I is small and n,.; very vuile. 
C car-; j*t*Jy, they are eften tnetTsetiye, an. j 


the coordination of. the program 
large number of such small ard 
organizations is difficult. This wil 
come if they can be integrated 
State Institute of Education. Sins 
lopments took place at the Cent! 
the first three plans. A beginning' 
with a large number of separate m 
established for small specific purp 
these did not prove to be effective 
they were combined under a stfg« 
zation which has been designs-™ 
National Council of Educational 
and Training. This has been a 
step and has yielded good ream* 
has now come to take a similar s i 
State level also. 

, 10-53. ‘ The following section^ 
grammes will have to be develop 
academic wing of the Education , 
ment, preferably In the State 
Education but, if necessary, outnde 

(1) In-service Education oW, 
oi Officers. Provision of 

training for a\\ 
Department and to all ( 
cators (whether in P u 
private schools). 

(2) Improvement of Te . a . ch Vj J 
* For this purpose, it 

been suggested that 
Government should i , 

' Board of Teacher 
- ' should work In , a 

the State Institute of < 

(3) Curricula, Tertbooki.J'*' Jj£j 

Evaluation. It 1* •J 5 * i jflrV 
set up n competent * ^ 

ogcncy for j 

textbooks B/id evaliw ^ . 

textbook produrt ton g, u it 

agency should ^ 

form of »n 0Uton w 

tion, operated on • eernn^,, 
but on the principto at non 
no loss. «f ^ 

(4) Research and E v3 ***\ tfU 3 

grammes. At I'*' 
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be a rejpoRjibiJity ^ ^,!, j ' ; 
Ututea of Education *** ** 
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the universities $rut t n ^ { 
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State and National Boards of Education 

10.54. Educational Standards. One of the 
major objectives of educational development 
is to secure a continuous improvement in 
standards. To initiate and carry on this pro- 
cess within the programme for school im- 
provement, an adequate machinery at the 
State level is needed for defining, revising 
and evaluating educational standards, 
expected as well as attained. A suitable 
organization at the national level is also 
needed to stimulate, coordinate and guide 
this work. It is to these proposals that we 
shall now turn our attention. 

10.55. Educational standards are of three 
kinds: 

—expected’ educational standards, de- 
fined in terms ol specific education 
al goals and subject-matter content 
and made more explicit in syllabus- 
es, textbooks, teachers’ guides and 
other learning materials', and 

—‘accomplished’ educational standards, 
defined in terms of students’ per- 
formance as measured by examina- 
tion and other evaluation 
instruments. 

— projected’ cducatfonal standards de- 
fined in terms of the expected or 
accomplished standards at some 
future date, say five or ten years 
hence, as a part of a programme ol 
continual improvement of stan- 
dards. 

1056. The definition and measurement of 
these educational standards at the -alional 
level can materially help in raising the 
standards of the educational system as a 
whole In the following ways: 

(1) The expected and projected national 
standards will provide definite tar- 
gets for educational attainments at 
different stages of education at given 
periods, on the basis of which State 
Governments may formulate their 
own expected standards ol attain- 
ment at all levels and at different 
periods. 

(2) The national standards may be use- 
ful in establislung general compar- 
ability of educational attainment 
between different States. 

(3) The formulation of national stan- 
dards and their continual appraisal 
can be useful In educational plan- 
ning. In particular, projected edu- 
cational standards can oe worked 


. out at the national level with a 
phased programme for the attain- 
ment of higner standards from one 
plan period to another. 

(4) The measurement of accomplished 
educational standards may also help 
in establishing national norms of 
educational performance of students 
at various levels and in various sub- 
jects, and thus provide an objective 
appraisal of the educational progress 
ot the individual States and of the 
nation as a whole, and make inter- 
state and international comparisons 
possible. Longitudinal studies 01 
accomplished standards on the basis 
of norms and dispersion are the 
only means of forming valid objec- 
tive judgments ai to vibetlve!: edu- 
cational standards have deteriorated 
remained stationary, or been raised 
over a period of years. In a deve- 
loping country, the need for the 
establishment of such a procedure 
for the measurement and evaluation 
of educational standards is obvious. 

10.57. State and National Standards. As- 
suming the need to plan and implement a 
programme on the above Unrs, it becomes 
necessary to decide the levels at which these 
standards should be defined. We recom- 
mend that, to begin with, they should be 
defined at two levels; at the end of the higher 
primary stage and at the end of the lower 
secondary stage (or at the level of the pre- 
sent secondary school leaving examination). 
When the higher secondary stage will cover 
a period of two years and we have twelve 
years of schooling everywhere prior to 
admission to the university, it will become 
necessary to define standards ot the end of 
the higher secondary stage also. 


10.53. We further visualize the following 
steps to be taken: 


(i) AU these standards should be pres- 
cribed, to begin with, by the State Govern- 
ments in the light of local conditions. 


(2) The State Governments will create 
an adequate machinery at the State level 
for defining these standards, for measuring 
them and for they periodical revision. They 
Will also define projected standards at these 
levels from time to time. This machinery 
wU consist of the State Evaiaatscn Orram- 
zations and the State Beards cf e • 
Education. 
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(3). There will i be - a - National Board of 
bchool Education -which, will coordinate the 
national standard and. assist the State level 
organizations to develop , a - - programme of 
continuous improvement of standards. The 
work will begin with the standard at the 
end of Class X/then extend to the standard 
at^the , end of Class VXI/VIII and finally to 
that^a^, the end of Class. XII. 


(4) J To -begin with, there may be wide 
gaps ’in the standards defined In the diffe- 
rent States at each of' these levels. But as 
the work develops, these gaps -will tend to 
diminish and the standards - attained in 
different States at these levels will tend to 
come -closer together. We would, however, 
like to - emphasize - that • the concept of a 
national 1 standard- implies only a. minimum 
below which -no- State should.be allowed 
to fall, and does not -connote a uniformity 
which -all States. should accept for all time. 
On the contrary, it is presumed that every 
State will aim as high as possible, and that 
the minimum * standards prescribed will 
themselves rise continuously. 


10.59.. State Evaluation. Organization. 
With a view to implementing this pro- 
gramme,- We. recommend that a State 
Evaluation -Organization, should be set up 
in each State broadly on the lines of the 
Central Testing. Organization for higher 
education which we have recommended for 
establishment on a national basis. A begin- 
niog.in this direction has been made already 
through the establishment of State Evalua- 
tion Units. These haw been located, some- 
times in the Departments and sometimes 
in the State Boards of Secondary Edu- 
cation. We find that difficulties arise In both 
cases. When the Unit Is set up as a part 
of the Department, If fails to develop a 
close relationship with the Board of 
Secondary Education which la the most 
important examining body in the State. 
On the other hand, when it Is established 
in the Board, it tends to Jos-? contact with 
the schools and with the programme cf 
improving evaluation throughout the 
school stage and particularly at the primary 
level- We are. therefore, of the view that 
the State Evaluation Organization should 
be set up as as Independent Institution, 
prefe^at.’y *utcn> and its service* 

syKtulf be ava.Z_6t> all eororryvo— 

iV-ands cf Sec-'r-i ary Edacatkm, District 
Eiiscah-s Od£~er* xrho are m charge cf 
im-prvi'-g technic* j- primary 


and secondary schools, 'and the 
themselves. 

10.60, The main , function of to 
Evaluation, Organization will he t 
the, State t Education Departments J 
cribi ng, -revising and measurin. 
cational standards. From this po 
view, it will. 

, — help, the District Education - 
improve the, evaluation pntc 
primary- and secondary s 
' and 

— help the State Boards of Schre 
cation improve the external 
examinations conducted by t 
ticularly the examinations i 

t:nd,. of Class X and Class XIi 


10.6). We .have discussed earlier U>e 
ner. in ■ which . evaluation -practices v 
mary - and secondary schools m » 
temal public examinations coRouct 
the Boards of Secondary EduriW 
present are to be- improved . Tri* 
the principal responsibility ' of w .„ 

Education omcer^ who w}U haw 

staff, 1 at least one fpeeiahstofucer' 
ation. The State Evaluation Ofj.*"*- 
will, assist, in these programmes 

— preparing and keeping InjjW* *, 
supply of evaluation mat 
•• eluding standardized 

tests and making It avail 
' concerned; 

, — by co-operating with the jra*^ * 
leges in providing tralnlnj, r. 
pectivc teachers In new t"- 


of evaluation; ^ 

— by co-operating with the 

rules of Education in > hv( . 

service education In new 
of evaluation to ■»* v * 
officers; 

— by conducting training 

lor specialist efficert 
ment in evaluation, "f erf 
schools, and examis^n • . f, 1 "’ 
setters of the State 
Education; and 

* n V 

— conducting m*3t<h »*•*"'* yV’ 

blema of evaluate 
stage. „ , 

Or' *1* . 

!«5?3. Th* Stale £/*?«*■'* , ^ 

111 «4vrie the- Sr*te Ef y - * *— 
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1 the curricula for and the expected stan- 
ards at the end of the higher primary and 
>wer secondary stages. .It s will also advise 
le Department, on the preparation of text- 
ooks and other teaching -and learning 
laterials. In addition, it will be its sole and 
nportant responsibility to measure the 
ccomplished standards at the end of the 
igher primary and lower secondary stages 
com time to time and publish reports about 
he manner in which they vary from block 
3 block or district to district in the State. 
feedless to say, these periodical and ob- 
ective assessments of accomplished stand- 
rds will be an important tool in improving 
tandards continuously. 

10.63. , It will, be a responsibility, of .the 
Hate Government to establish the State 
Evaluation Organization. It will be head- 
'd by a senior officer of the "Education De- 
partment specially trained in modem eva- 
uation techniques , and will 'have an ade- 
quate, staff provided to him for this pur- 
pose. I It. will .have .‘an Advisory Committee 
aresided over by the Chairman of the State 
Board of School 'Education. and consisting 
Df some District Education' Officers, teach- 
ers (primary and secondary) and educa- 
tionists interested in' the problem. 

10.64: State Itoards of School Education. 
We recommend that, in each State, a State 
Board, Of School 'Education should be ‘es- 
tablished 1 and it should' take over the func- 
tions and the responsibilities of the exist- 
ing Boards of Secondary Education and 
allied agencies. It should consist of a 
full-time Chairman, representatives of 
Departments (other than education) which 
may be in charge of education '(e.g, medi- 
cine, ‘industries,- agriculture, ’etc.), some 
senior officers of the Department, represen- 
tatives of the universities, representatives 
or the District School Boards, headmasters 
and teachers of secondary • and primary 
schools - and educationists. It should have 
two full-time secretaries — one for the ad- 
ministrative section to be in charge of nil 
the routine work of ho’dtng examinations, 
and the' other to be in charge of the aca-'e- 
'mic unit which -will be mainly concerned 
'With 'the 'periodical inspections cf second- 
ary schools and with the improvement of 
examination in -collaboration with the 
State Evaluation Organization. The Board 
should be established • bv law and should 
-have large powers and freedom to enable 
•it to function and discharge its responsibi- 
lities satisfactorily This would be greatly 
facilitated if its finances are not treated as 
government .revenue ,ar.d credited tc* the 


treasury (as in Mysore), but are spooled 
together in a, separate fund -managed and 
tmamtained by the -Board (as in Maha- 
rashtra). 

10.65. With regard to the appointment of 
the chairman of the Board, one view was 
'that the Director of Public Instruction should 
be ex-officio chairman of the Board on 
the ground that this will lend Status to the 
Board, integrate its work adequately with 
that of the Department and make the im- 
plementation of its policies easier. While 
we accept the need for a close liaison bet- 
ween the Board and the -Department, we 
think that the Director is otherwise too 
busy to -devote adequate time to its work 
and that the responsibilities of the Board are 
so heavy that it needs a full-time officer. 
The choice, therefore, lies between two prac- 
tices, each of which has certain points m its 
favour. The first and the more commonly 
adopted practice is to appoint a senior 
officer of the Education Department "of 
the status of a Joint or Deputy Director ’as 
the chairman of the Board. The other' is 
adopted in Rajasthan where the chairman 
is a non-official, has the status of a Vice- 
chancellor and is also appointed in accord- 
ance with the same procedure. There is 
also a third possibility that the chairman 
should be an eminent education’ st and a 
non-official but that he should be given 'an 
adequate status in the Dcoartmcnt after his 
appointment. There is obviously room for 
experimentation here and we would ndt'Iike 
to insist on any particular method of ap- 
pointing the chairman. On one point," how- 
ever, we are all agreed: the Board has to 
function as an integral part of the Depart- 
ment. The standards in schools will not 
rise unless the State Board of School Edu- 
cation (which is a professional body with 
•authority to prescribe standards and 'curri- 
cula and to hold examinations), the- Stale 
Department of Education (which has the 
- inso^ctarate and provides the funds) and 
the District School Board (which adminis- 
ter the schools) work together as one team. 

10-6G. The ' State Board cf School Educa- 
tion-will be responsible for the following 
' 'functions: 

. (1) It will advise the State Govern- 

ment in all matters relating to 
school education; 

(2) It will prescribe conditions for re- 
cognition cf primary and semnd- 
. ary schools in terms cf teachers, 
curricula, equipment and other edu- 
cational facilities; 
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(3) It will grant recognition to' secon- 
dary schools desiring to send can- 
didates for its ’ examinations ’ and to 
arrange for their periodical inspec- 
tion. 

(4) It will prescribe curricula for all 
' school ' classes— from .Class I to 

( ■ ‘ .Class XII — and text books for the 

* examinations conducted .by it. 

(5) It will conduct the public examina- 

* r .- tions at the end of Classes X and 

. , XI/XII and such other examinations 

as may be entrusted to it by the 
State Government 

(6) It will conduct special examinations 
such as those for talent search or 
award of scholarships. 

It will be seen that we would like’ the 
Board to be in charge of ,the entire school 
.stage for purposes of curricula. 'Such a 
unified approach has great advantages. With 
regard to the recognition of schools, how- 
ever, we propose that the recognition • of 
primary schools will be done finally by the 
District Education Officer. The secondary 
schools will need recognition from two sour- 
ces— the Department and the State Board 
of School Education. The former, through 
its District Education Officers, will carry 
out the annual inspections. The Board will 
grant the first recognition to the institution 
and also arrange for its periodical inspec- 
tion, preferably triennial, by appointing 
panels of teachers with which the Depart- 
mental officers would be associated. We 
think that a double check of this type is 
essential for improving standards. 

10.67. One important point regarding the 
responsibilities of the Board deserves a 
closer examination. All the existing Boards 
of Secondary Education conduct the extern- 
al public examination at the end of the 
lower secondary stage (Class X). The new 
Board will continue to do so. In addition, 
the Board will also have to conduct exami- 
nations in general education at the end of 
t^hjpher secondary staee (Class XI or 
XU). Since higher secondary education 
would now be very largely vocatfonalized. 
the question i, whether this Board should 
also conduct examinations for the vocation- • 
al courses » well. On this point, two 
dJ?cre=t views were placed before us: 

(1) The first was that th- snhere of the 
Board should include «T1 secondary 
education— both genera! and v'v~»- 
and that ft should conduct 
fimhitias ever, fir vocational 
secondary education 


• (2) The other view was th! 
. ‘ of the Board should be 
1 f general education and tfc 
' - • ■ \ -' bodies should be set up f 
■ examinations for the 
'■ ' - - - < courses which should be 
, - - ’ with higher courses in I 
- -' ; subject For example, t 
‘.-Board of Teacher Educat 
_ be in a better position t 

J ' examinations for the tr 
r ' L - 1 ‘teachers.’ - 
• We have - given careful consider 
• this -problem. ■ We feel that, in 
run, it would be desirable to 
school education— general and voc 
. within the scope of a single ors 
like the State Board of 
: But this step may not be inunea - 
..ticable. ,.‘We, therefore, 
separate organizations may M 
. the,' time being, for different - 
.courses at the State level. Tr. • . 
, however, be a close coord^J’ , , 
.these bodies and the State B<» t 
.. Education and there should w 
flapping membership to some tv 

■ 10.68. We .think (hat son* ' 
ment is also needed for the h«‘ . tT , 
stage which forms the briag^.^ g, 

■ school and the university- : {JW 

■ recommend that a ^ { « $ 

- Board should be established to c 

the higher secondary sf3 5^v K *y' 
-‘members should z-e presen t JuJ . < 

■ the other half, the ff 

' body will ensure that aae<r 

are maintained at this stag • ^ 

10.69. At present, ]?,’■« o' 

■ Secondary Education in « - 

' inordinately long time in ^ fc; „ , 
examination results. 
reduced to less than * 

purpose, it may be an f 

earlier <o mechanfre lV 
Secondly, it m*V also ^ t. 

nib-boards to cover m** t< 
depending UDon the 
for examinations, on t - , 

Maharashtra Board The. 
set the paoers etc. ^ *ri * 

nrTT on the f'CTlW-' 
papers under the S ! **' ’ 

Tits Tills or rmC ^, j.t* 

Ton FstsMM>i»«['j! 

Frhonl TJsr>th*. tf £ 
Government ?« o'*" ^ . 

a! standards theevt*^, i1 f ' m 
end of primary 
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jrincipal responsibility of the Government 
>f India would be to function in an advi- 
sory, clearing house and coordinating capa- 
rity, to promote research in the subiect, and 

0 assist in the training of the personnel of 
he State Education Departments engaged 
n this programme. This flows as a corollary 
Tom the duty and responsibility which de- 
volves on the Government of India for the 
,-oordination and maintenance of standards 
n higher education As the process cf edu- 
cation is an integrated whole, and since high 
luality universitv education Cannot be built 
m low school standards no effective action 
n the field of hieher education is possible 
inless similar measures are simultaneously 
tdopted at the school stage 

1071. In this connection. U was sup«est- 
>d to us that a Secondary Education Com- 
nission on the lines of the Universitv Grants 
Commission, should be established. We hare 
dven careful thought to this problem and 
[eel that this suggestion is impracticable 
•or several reasons. For instance, the large 
Dumber of secondary schools creates insur- 
mountable administrative problems The 
Constitutional position is against it. It can- 
not even be supported on educational 
grounds. - The establishment of an autono- 
mous organization like the Universitv 
Grants Commission is neeessarv in higher 
education where problems of autonomy are 
involved. But in school education, the res- 
ponsibility for the maintenance of standards 
has to be Placed srruarelv on the State Gov- 
ernments It will therefore be more df si- 
zable to assist the State Governments in im- 
'nrovinv standards of school education 
'through the Ministry of Education rather 
'than through anv autonomon* organization 
of the tvue of the pronosed Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission. 

1 1072. We, therefore, recommend that a 
(National Board of School Education should 
be established in the Ministry of Education 
(to advise the Government of India on ell 
,matters relating' to school' education It 
» would perform the following functions* 

| — define the effected and protected 

. standards of attainment at different 
J stages of school education: 

1 — revise such standards from time to 

f time in keeping with national needs 

1 and with international . develop- 
ments; . . 

— evaluate the standards actually at- 
tained at the various sieves of 
school education in the u . 
parts ef the country and 

<> Wn._3i. 


the extent to which they ap- 
proximate to the corresponding 
expected standards: 

— advise and assist the State Govern- 
ments to develop a programme of 
curricular reform, preparation of 
textbooks, teaching materials, and 
'■ evaluation aimed, principally at 
1 raising standards at the school 
stage; and 

— advise and assist the State Govern- 
ments and other authorities to plan 
and implement all programmes es- 
sential for the improvement of 
standards in school education. 

10.73 Composition and Duties of the 
Board. The Board should be organically 
linked with the Ministry of Education. Its 
full-time chairman should be an outstand- 
ing educationist, recruited from outside on 
the basis of professional competence, and 
appointed for a period of five years. On 
appointment, he should have the status and 
exercise the powers of a Joint Educational 
Adviser. The membership of the Board 
should be made up as follows* 

(1) Chairman; 

(2) Two representatives of t he M inistry 
of Education and the NCERT; 

(3) Two representatives of the UGC; 

• (4) The chairmen of different State 
Boards of School Education; 

(5) Four practising teachers at the 
school stage, of whom at least one 
should be a primary teacher; and 

(5) Three universitv teachers specially 
interested in school education. 

The Board should have an adequate and 
competent secretariat 
10.74. The Board will work in an advi- 
sory capacity and will provide guidance 
*0 the State Education Departments In deve- 
loping their programme regarding stan- 
dards ' It would also maintain close 
collaboration with the UGC and the uni- 
versities. 

-10.75 In relation to the 
work of the r ■ ’ 1 ’ 

kinds: 


- developmental, t.e., helping Slate 
Governments adopt measures which 
would assist in raising standards 
■ , through such programmes os curri- 
cular reforms, textbook prepara- 
tion, and examination improvement. 
" Th , e developmental work should be of 
greater importance and we expect the 
Board to provide the much needed leader- 
ship for an intensive, continuous and intelli- 
gentJv^ planned -.programme of improving 
educational standards on the .basis of the 
appraisal of educational progress, the cons- 
tant, study of tho needs of the nation and of 
new developments, both in India and abroad 
^ bjc ? ts ' 14 can also help to 
reduce the -time-lag between new develop- 
rnents in -subject areas and their absorption 
in the education system. ■ Since one of the 
most significant tasks in -the proposed -edir- 
caiional reconstruction is to, raise standards'. 
XL recommend^ the- early- establishment of 
this Board which has to function's* a cataly- 

SBtiif rr of educa !‘° n 

I0 J 76 o' P f°^ ram ™ es in' the Centrally-Spon- 

there v We ' ' aI f> " recommend that 

there should be a fairly large programme, 
in the centrally-sponsored sector, for the 
development of school education, particular- 
ly in secondary education. • Some of these 
programmes ^are indicated below. 

(1) Development of' Vocational Education. 

As We have'! repeatedly ; stressed -’in - ' this 
Report, -secondary ' education has' to be 
largely vocationalized. This process . would 
be expedited if ’.the Government of India 
grants to - State Governments 
tor the establishment 'of vocational institu- 
tions at, the secondary stage on, a matching 
basis,, .This ;has already been discussed. 1 
c/ 2 j S j COn< J aru Schools, with Optimum 
standards. Another' purpose of assistance 
under the centrally-sponsored sector would 
be the establishment of Quality schools.- 'At 
present, the- Government' of India is estab- 
hshmc ; a . number of , secondary , schools' in 
different, parts of the country - which- are 
mainly .meant for the -children of Central 
Sm f m 5 Iov “*-Bot thi, moenmml 

We heliev?’th?,' meet , '’ ,aI «* 

«*v38 •EH'U&JS 
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over the next ten years and reeo 
fl target of raising at least If pe 
institutions to a higher level and 
ing at least one good secondary 
each community development bit 
suggest that State Governments s 
requested to prepare concrete pha 
grammes for this purpose and t 
finances needed should be shared 
the Centre and .the State Governs 
a matching basis during the next t* 

(3) Scholarships. We have recow 
already that, for the' next two plan 

should be a centrally-sponsored pro, 
for the development of scholarships 
'■chord rtape 7 

(4) 'High-Level -Examinations, /ft 
tral Board -of Secondary Education 
conduct 'some 'high - standard exam’ 1 
in -individual school subjects at two 
Classes X and XU — in consultation w 
National Board of School Education, 
cula for these examinations should t 
'eribed in relation to' the national s™ 
For instance.- these may be relat ' ta 
projected national standards five or ten 
hence or -what is attained in s0 ^ e 
best schools In the country under the r- 
standards. -A beginning mav be mM 
mathematics and science subiech sn ‘\' 
subiects mav be included in the w°s*' 
In -due course. It should be ooen 
student of 1 anv recognized secondary 
in the country to apnesr at these * 
tions and he should -be awarded . 
about, hts performance therein, scP 
for. each subject;,' We trust that . 
nations, when instituted, would ejV 
become more -popular and Would 
raising standards. 

/.Independent ANn/UNBCcocrnznt Sc 

rr 10.77. Educational Inst Hof fens 
Common School System of Public *• < 

Private schools have’a right to e*« 
tho present Constitution, lrrespeci> <«, 

r not rfcw^s 


• Chiptcrvii. , 

5 Oarrrr \7. 


fact whether 'they are or are n°t 
or aided by 'the State. For ,ns r ‘?” cf ! ’£& 
30 lays down that 'all jnfnorfti n. * 
based in religion or language, j 
right to establish and admlnfster fjj ’ . £>t 
institutions of their choice’ and j- 
shall not be discriminated oft a ' nX ‘ r h,.^ t* 
relating to grant-in-aid on the iF 
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bey belong to such minorities. Articles 
HI) and 28(2) imply tnat all citizens shall 
ave the treeaom tu establish pnvate edu- 
auonal institutions m order to provide' 
pugious instruction of their choice. The 
ight to establish -private schools for any 
urpose whatsoever has also been given to 
tl citizens under clauses (c) and (g) of 
Jticle iy which provide that all citizens 
laLl have the ngnt 'to form associations' 
id to practise any profession, or to carry 
1 any occupation, trade or business’ and 
men obviously cover tne right ot mdivi- 
ials and groups to establish and conduct 
lucatlonal institutions of their choice. 

schools may, therefore, be estab- 
shed under these provisions of the Consti- 
ition and, if they do not seek aid or recoe- 
t ion from tbe State, they wiil have to be 

eated as bemg outside the national system 
public education. 
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10.7a. These institutions can be divided 
hooVT 0 convenient groups: independent 
nools, and unrecognized institutions. 


Ir , lde P c ndent Schools. The inde- 
, £?* sc nools generally charge high rates 
irt!i Pay i h '? hec scales of salary to their 
and ° d °Pt English as the medium 
aCi !S n> Tne numbe r of these schools 
imwLf^ 0SC ? pic in relation to the total 
t l^ ucatlonal histitutions in India. 
cause y o f a ,w a V ? ry J hl ? h Prestige, partly 
it m.fi ° f their standards and traditions, 
wS l bKauSe , the children of the most 
societ >’ attend them. 
Portant S9L ep * - these schoo,s create an 
SlL P ft t in 501:131 integration by 
.richer classes from the rest 
tieate ?? mun )ty- As a partial step to 
s Started S e a V ’i’ the Governme nt or India 
der which scholarships 

ar «res» C |,i!? U ? 00 students a 

in and sint' m U .h de ^ j national eompeti- 
» numbef of »hJ he f i " de P ende nt schools 


l «=~iSn a Institution!. 

urt “" usrsss 


tion; coaching classes of various types 
which do more harm than good: pnvate 
institutions which are striving for rlcogrU- 
tion but whose standards are so bad that 
'tim£ whf, u 0t - been ab]e to earn it; institu- 
tions which insist on a form of religious 
instruction that is contrary to the Constitu- 
tion or are restricted to certain castes or 
commumties; and some institutions Sich 
dehberately desire, for some reason or the 
to .. rema ‘ n outside the official system 
bufXro n k° me ° f these d0 useiul work; 
edicSf a M ke a . negative contribution to 
d . soc »ety. It is not possible 
° £ the Cons titution to 
prevent such schools from coming into 
existence. The State Education UepSt? 
cents cannot control them at Dresenf hi 
Bufi £' !y S ? ek " ei ' hor reco finltion nor am 
3 . tlm t has Pmhably arrived when the 
SbelSEnZ H? UlU T al ; have 

Sd'ta'aEi'st' t P n Wer shou,a * ,! ° C ‘> e 

onallo r of the following gro und s 11) 


iiSlsP? 

attending the schoih it? « I'm Pupils 
employed therein is not . i anj (cacher 


theuU al£ ii;i t! h SS J , l 7; 


appeai to'a'^Tal tribes | VC , the right ,0 
Purpose. “ l . U P the 


Purpose. TWsmSJt sel U P *« 
the immediate J would 
further “5?*. of the situation 
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IlKHirR MUTATION: Olt/KCTIVKS AND IMIUOVEMEST 


I> Objectlrri of Unleerttiiet (1-2) 

11. Unhtrtllltl in India. (3) IfUtorlol dvt riots* 
mcnl; (4) Special mpomitiilitJo; ()|> 
ernmme* of development. 

lit. Somt Problems to tic I'aetd. (12-ICl 

IV. Cjtablijfirnrni oj Major Universities. /j;. 
Proposal; (20) Implementation; (23) flcerui'.men; 
o£ itudenU; (30) Itecnillment of sun- rjj. 
Centres of Advanced Stud/; (32> ; Widen ot 
ladlllies; (33) Some central *uj£«tlcx>j- (31) 
extension or excellence to other departments. 
(33) Financial support. 

V. Improvement* of Other Unlceriltlet and 
Affiliated College!. (37) Suppl/ or teachers lor 


higher education; (37) Develop 

universities; (10) Developir.«t cl 

IW. 

VI. Im p rove m ent of Teaching a 
(12) Improvement or teaching. («. 
o.' Utraries. (30) FurpcrimestaSc®: 
methods; (52) Examination r exons. 
ot education. 

VII. Student Services. (64) <**2 j 
students; (63) Health services: 
day-stud/ centres; (g3) Guid»« 
In z: (71) Student setiritto. ^ 
ol welfare services; (73) St ucen 
Student discipline. 


Objectives or Universities 

. 11.01. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in his 
convocation address to the University of 
Allahabad in 1947, thus summed up the 
basic objectives of the university and its 
role in national life; ‘A university stands 
for humanism, for tolerance, for reason, for 
the adventure of ideas and for the searda of 
truth. It stands for the onward march of 
the human race towards even higher ob- 
jectives. If the universities discharge their 
duties adequately, then it is well with the 
nation and the people’. ,-These great words- 
highlight the basic truth that universities 
have a crucial part to play in the life, wel- 
fare and strength of a nation* They can, 
however, fill this role only if they owe un- 
compromising loyalty to i certain funda- 
mental values of life. They, are essentially 
a community of teachers and students 
where, in some way, all learn from one 
another or, at any rate, strive to do sol) 
.Their principal object is to deepen man’s’ 
understanding of the universe and of him-- 
self — in body, mind and spirit, to disseminate 

this understanding throughout society and. 

to apply it in the service of mankind. They 
are the dwelling places of ideas and idea- 
lism, and expect high standards of conduct 
and integrity from all their members. Theirs 
is the pursuit of truth and excellence 
In all its diversity— a pursuit which needs, 


above all, courage 
universities and timid peoples 0 

11.02. While' the Iunda®™“ 
which the universities owe » ' 
are largely unrelated 
stance, their functions “S* -si 
time. In the rapidly ch “ffiw K i| 
world, universities are iui““» , 
changes in their scope, ««*“£, 
nization and are in a v j 0 j 
evolution. Their tasks are. ^ 
fined to the two traditional ^ 
teaching and advanceme ^ns 
They are assuming new iw ^ 
older ones . are increasing £ t 
and complexity. In b^ad ^ef 
tions of the universities m u» 
may be said to be: 

— to seek' and cult * v2 ^ 0 ro^ 

to •engage oj 

fearlessly, in the P ec 
and to interpret ioW ■ & 

, . beliefs in the bg w 0 

_ .^discoveries; ' \ j\ 

— to provide the right kj®, <(J k 
— ship in all walte “Anaj 

gifted youth a»d “elP fa g tf 
their potential to {!«_ 
vating pbysi® 1 [g’S&d, 
the powers of the ^ jttiflJ 
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— to provide society with competent 

men and women trained in agricul- 
ture, arts, medicine, science and 
technology and various other pro- 
fessions, who will also be cultivated 
■ Individuals, imbued with a sense of 
social purpose; 

* to strive to promote equality and 
social justice and to reduce social 
and cultural differences through 
' dillusion of education; and 

— to foster in the teachers and slu- 

— dents, and through them m society 
generally, the attitudes and values 
needed for developing the ‘good 

. life’ in individuals and society. 

1 Universities in India 
11.03. Historical Development. The an- 
ent universities in India were leading 
;ntrcs of learning in the contemporary 
urld and attracted scholars and students 
orn other countries. So did some famous 
mtres of Islamic learning in the mediaeval 
;nod. But unfortunately these traditions 
id not survive and the modem universities 
crc established, more than a hundred 
cars ago, os exotic institutions created in 
nitation of the London University as it 
icn was. The earliest of these were the 
hiversilies of Bombay, Calcutta and 
ladras— all founded in 1&07— and the Um- 
ersity of Allahabad, founded in 1&7. They 
II began as purely examining bodies and 
antinued to be so till the opening of the 
resent century whin the Indian Univet* 
itics Commission was appointed (1902) and 
lie Indian Universities Act was passed 
1901). As Lord Curzon observed Tloa 
iflcrcnt is India! litre the university has 
to corporate' existence in the same (i-e , as 
n Oxford or Cambndge) >cnse of the term, 
t is not a collect nn of buildings, it is 
carcely c\en a site. It is n body that coo- 
roli courses of study and sets examma- 
.ion papers to the pupils of a !t.l ated col- 
eges. They are not part of it. They arc 
TequcMIy not in the same C.tv, sometimes 
»t in the same province 1 '. The Govern- 
nent Resolution on Educational rdicy 
:»913) accepted the need for establishing 
mere universities It said The day is pro- 
axbly fard.stant when Ini-» will be able to 
lispen.se altogether xeilh the afT.hst-r.g urd- 
Versit.es. But it tt necessary to restrict the 
area over which the a'Tdlatmg un'rrrsit-e* 


have control by securing, in the first In- 
stance, a separate university for each of the 
leading provinces in India and secondly to 
create new local teaching and residential 
universities within each of the provinces in 
harmony with the best modem opinion as to 
the nght road to educational efficiency", As a 
result of this policy, six new universities 
came into existence between 1913 and 1921. 
A teaching, unitary and largely residential 
university was established at Lucknow 
(1920). Recognition was also given to the 
ellorts made by eminent Indians to break 
new ground in creating teaching univer- 
sities. For instance, the Banaras Hindu 
University, founded by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, was incorporated in 1916 and the 
Aligarh Muslim University, founded by Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, was incorporated in 
1920- In the meanwhile, two princely States 
also established universities for their areas, 
Mysore in 1916 and Osmania In 1918, the 
latter making history by the adoption of 
Urdu as the medium of education'. After 
1921, when education was transferred to 
Indian control, the development of univer- 
sities was much faster and during the next 
26 years, nine more universities were estab- 
lished. After the attainment of independ- 
ence, there has been a much more rapid 
expansion m the field of higher education. 
The number of universities has increased 
from 19 to «. In addition, nine institutions 
have been "deemed to be universities’ under 
Section 3 of the UGC Act The details about 
these will be found in the note at the end 
of this chapter. But even this expansion 
has not fullilied the needs of the situation. 

II W Special Responsibilities. The general 
objectives of university education given 
earlier apply equally to Indian universities 
They have, tn addition, some special respon- 
sibilities in the present state of our *>:lal 
and educational development First an 1 
fereroo-t, they must Jeam to strive to sene 
as the 'ren'cirnee of the ration', as e'ln.- 
*v»rs cf th»- natf way of I.fc. and lid* 
rr-pcrv.b lity beremn all the greater in 
the alr*enre cf an en’ighterx-i fejihe 
epT.i-n Thi-re are to many n- » putls 
and f~!m (as well at eld ein) cp-r*t!* , r 
n cur r-Atic-ia! l-'c — *i fr, 5~ci in ;h- lie 
of r-.an as a that its ba’tnre has 

hr— >-r.e » ery j- -era nous; and there is a 
d*~fef e’ I'.it-c our teirl',n V't«--s Oli- 
ver- lies are »V!- to jd»y t*-l« rt>’e adequate. 
Sy hr srrc’v.rg ihe-'-w’re* deep’y «n th*- 
study and craluati-ei «.? the aorta! 


I lei Cv - \ & II pj« 

» T 5 « X MIS T lT-i» STwerV* t rerenrr »« t-w.tr* It /jo***', > Ear** h- l*»« 

I il Vum<i n »k, it-Tto. «x.>7.x«ni ru ktt ■ i mx 


*1 1 tvf H»r> 
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process. Such involvement 


is j vital 


Si 01 *® crlt ical assessment of society— 

Xrthflih 5tlC ’ , ° bjective ' ' unafraid — whose 
partiality and motives cannot be suspected. 

r ’ the Indian universities have not 
performed this • function adequately. This 
may be due either to apathy or failure to 
recognize the importance of this role or to 
the traditional belief that scholarship -and 
academic excellence 'thrive only in isolation 
from, the clamour of -the multitude. In 
some cases,' an apprehension of the’ -dis- 
pleasure .of '•> the authorities or influential 
vested interests, which may not take kindly 
to- their opinions and. criticisms, may also 
have worked as -a deterrent. To discharge 
this function, properly, the university 
teachers should cultivate not only intellec- 
tual integrity, courage ' and • scientific 
v/ knowledge but also win public confidence. 
Unless they have the high ambition to make 
an impact on the quality 'of social : thinking 
and endeavour, they will not be able to help 
in moulding a new society which will not 
merely cherish’ high 'values' but -actually 
provide opportunities "for ■ living by them, 
for this purpose,- it is necessary, as a first 
step, to develop the 'Universities themselves 
Into communities where 1 such values • are 
prized and practised. - ■ / j .• • - ' 


state of creative tension knowing wk 
interpret, where ‘to criticise, wfcei 
pioneer and where . to * support tradi 
values.^ Tt can neither identify itself 
the existing environment and institu 
nor yield * uncritically ■ to every kii 
change, every passing pressure. This T 
be to surrender its basic integrity of cu 
and judgment. - It must ever stand reac 
assimilate the new, that is, healthy se 
eschew the old .that is diseased. Sue! 
attitude is challenging and can be unplei 
for It 1 needs courage to reject uni 
complacent- images ,of one's Individual 
national life and ■ overcome the ® 
emotional blocks • in the mind, 
university can .play this role adequate!} 
it has faith in the power of the mind i 
helps others to share this faith. It ® 
encourage, not only in its students but « 
Jn-the -general public, so far as posst 
free and disinterested thinking which f 
challenge vested ■ interests ana estm t ‘j 
ways. This is the only way which W 
out some hope that man will be 
live wisely ' and intelligently. 


'11.05. From' this ’ point - of view, the 
universities must - learn to encourage 
Individuality, variety and dissent, within a 
climate of tolerance. Dissent there Is, even 
now, but usually of a 'superficial or sensa- 
tional kind of which many manifestations 
can bo seen in India and abroad. The general 
tendency, however, is to produce the 
’organization man’ who is afraid to challenge 
the accepted pattern of social behaviour and 
social institutions at the intellectual level 
and who is too often anxious to worm 
himself into the good graces of the people 
who count so that he may be able to ‘get on* 
jin life. A university should have no truck 
Iwith this type of mind. Its business is not 
primarily to give society what Jt treats but 
what Jt needs and obviously they are not 
always identical It is not a ‘community 
service station’, passively responding to 
popular demands and thereby endangering 
its intellectual integrity- Nor is it an ivory 
tower into which students and teachers can 
withdraw for a time for teaching or research, 
accepting no responsibility for the improve- 
ment cl society. It has to maintain an 
ambnaler.t position, balancing itself care- 
fully between commitment and detachment 
** detachment in 

t-iought- It curt always be in a constant 


11.06. Another' special responsibility eft 
Indian ' universities is 1 to develop p 
.grammes of adult education in a Ws*; 
\/and to that end, 1 evolve o wide-sp^*' 
network of part-time and correspond^ 
courses. The universities have to Py’ 
these courses in all their faculties, n°‘ • i 
as ■ extra-mural preparation for ^ 
examinations, but also as programmes 
in-servico education of professional wor 
In all walks of life. General adult } 
programmes are also needed to cre , 1 * 
unity of outlook and : faith between 
masses and the intelligentsia. Ao wj* 1 j t 


miivu, in wu circunisiuiivn >■* — 

not be in a position to enter the 
but on whose understanding of, ana * ' 
fieation with, national problems, the 
of the country largely depends. * v 
it will require that universities ton*”? ^ 
agencies for a deep and careful v 
local regional and national 
which Government, public * n " »v 
organizations and industry, may ‘ li " 
advice and guidance. 

/ j ** 

11-07. Yet another responsibility , * 
Indian universities in the present f , 
to strive to assist the *ch ocl* 
attempts at qualitative gelt-impf' 

For this purpose, universities *hou>' 

experimental schools, run 

tor teachers In various tebot : I ,v 1 
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assume greater responsibility for the train- 
ing of teachers at all levels, organize summer 
institutes for their in-service education, assist 
in the search for and development of talent, 
and develop new curricula, textbooks and 
teaching materials. These programmes of 
extension and school improvement have been 
discussed in detail elsewhere . 1 

Perhaps the most onerous responsi- 
bility which the Indian universities now 
have is to shake off the heavy load of their 
early tradition which gives a dominant place 
to examinations, to improve standards all- 
round and by a symbiotic development of 
teaching and research, to create at least a few 
c ?**“*s wb ’ cb would be comparable to those 
of their type in anv other part of the world. 
/" ls alone would helD to bring back the 
centre of gravity’ of Indian academic life 
within the country itself. We can do no 
better than to quote Sir Eric Ashby on this 
subject: J 

thri° 0 fl?,W ndian Universities a century after 
they hm % vSi , one ,, eai ? n ° t hut help feel that 
tn tb* t0 - adapt th «niselves sufficiently 

round th*Am un >que opportunities which sur- 
T Z n t :r- the X t0 have lost enthusiasm 

hSve 1 der T^ e fru shine problems which 

“bns thevM'" 1 three major commis- 

*Sves (l h ,u not te Z n - ", b !r, to extricate them- 
‘ 0 the ' r own brief history. With a few 
dies b and°uf e { 0t °. n j lhev Tern ain examining bo- 
la examine?,, <!tude , n . ts naturallv regard euccess 

universtHo ” 1ore than this hannens: the 

®»en Implantations, not in- 
SS?‘ .'"to the New India as th<> writers of the 
chnnt p - 1 " 1 u b n 1 j ,^ eDort . f J n its bri’liant second 
son whl ?r?u* heV ^ Ght b Z Thh « one rea- 
Indianinteu Jin'* i obfe ' ver !rom outside, the 
ed lwrJ.n ‘ ec . tu , , I r ? rna,ns a ■ cultural) v disDlac- 
MmmunC.a«S, ta1d Ik ,I w treasuring his threads of 

the *21. ,u Mn f h Enf.^nd. Notwithstanding 

in I J handK n , C,if adGrshiD of India Is 

MrhTos aJ tJ more intellectual than 

there ^s fn / DU T? J in anv olher nation, 

wrote} ‘nn i_.»u J. Edward Rhil« recently 

*n Dart to th^lneJl!? community*. This Is due 
•itutions’ JtJ hier ® rch . v of cultural Ins- 

late<l .o ih- fact t2^ r T2 8nr< - this . T ».m is re- 
fy—j j . lac that the un*vprsi*ies have res- 
culture ,0 ° W ' Pakly *° the challenge of Asiatic 

ie^eVf'inHr ! ,J,thr nnlversftv to mert the chai- 
ns, but ^ amo2e haS manv Comdex caus- 

decstons ^L het^^.oV; undoubtedly the 
elude W i “ ?S i*n<3 1«M. To ex- 

m ' "'tv studies for half a centurv 
entat earning and religion and 
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\ 9» !?” VIII to X and XVII. - 

1 CJapter if" ^ tn,eTn3,ioHaI 1«odai of Umvtm'tin, November. j 9 5 2 ' 
' m Stanlar *> »f Vrnnrtity S&wtfon. UGC, New Deiw, MSj ^ 


^;?“ r „ V l y 10 ? intJus an d Moslems a history and 
Phdosophy whose roots lie exclusively in the 
n!?- ,f I ' anean , an £ in Christianity; to comrnuni- 
f ^ am . InabIe skelet °n of -European ctvlll- 

s?«J°il T th0 ?K ensur,n f? that the values and 
standards which give flesh to these bones are 
nh?Jorl Cat ^ d ,oo: - 10 set UP the external^ nara- 
and7eiinw hi a V nive 5 slt ^ without the warmth 
2^/ el,0Wship - ot academic society: these arethe 
handicaps against which Indian universities are 
still smugg’ing and which prevent the university 

feasT,!,” 1 ' “»<" “< i **= oi a*; 

11.09 The responsibilities we have discuss- 
/ ar u?T th0se which are specially re- 
lated to higher education and they should 
SvJ If 1? getber Wlth the ^neral objec- 
al staire. / J 00 ?. tated earlierS t0 Which 

all stages of education must contribute in 
some measure. For instance, the Indian 

universities musf foster national c<Sd- 

ousness. They should ensure ‘that ev^y 

s itv tale^ h w-?b S V S ° Ut ° f an Indian univ «> 
r“y, a , “With him some understanding of 
Indms cultural heritage, its past achifve- 
I"*"*? and triumphs in the field of art phi- 
losophy. science and so on. He should in 
other words, know what he is heir to. This 
could, perhaps, best be done at the fiixt de- 
gree stage where such a study could form a 
part of a programme of liberal education 

un!wr1i t M) VO f rt 5 V '* n - th * connect >°n, that all 
univer. ity students in America have to take 
a course fn western civilization’’ 

«•* Wc are convinced that a keen 

'vnmen and we tmst It will •*-» a . 
all seriousness • ■ 1 be taken U P >« 

S h a a nd d deiSert'Sfhe 05 q “ a - 
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— o radicnl Improvement In the quality 

and standards of higher education 
nnd research t 

— expansion of higher education to 

meet the manpower needs of nation- 
al development nnd to some extent, 
the rising social ambitions nnd ex- 
pectations of the people; and 
— Improvement of university organiza- 
tion nnd administration. . . 

We shall discuss these problems seriatim 
in' this nnd the next two chnptcrs. 

, ( 1 Some Problems to be Faced 

11.12. There is a general feeling. In India 
that the .situation in higher education Is un- 
satisfactory and even alarming In some 
ways, that, the average standards have been 
falling and that rapid expansion has result- 
ed in lowering quality. The examination 
results, the reports. of Public Service Com- 
missions, the .views of employers and the 
assessment of teachers themselves, the re- 
sults of research done— all. seem to support 
this conclusion. In, view of the difficulties 
inherent in the objective measurement .- of 
standards over, a given period and as no seri- 
ous attempt, to measure. standards has been 
undertaken. so far, -.it is difficult to say defi- 
nitely .to ; what extent and in what respects; 
they have .been falling.; What is,- however, 
apparent and really. matters is that-over a 
large area of education, the content and 
quality are inadequate for our present-needs 
and future requirements, and compare un- 
favourably with the average standards in 
other . educationally advanced countries. 
What is ,w Qrse . the -large -gap between the 
standards jn our country and -those' in the 
advanced .countries is ■> widening rapidly.* 
Many of our educationists and-oublic men, 
however, have not fully realized • how 
serious are the actual conditions, academic 
and physical,, that -obtain - in rthe'Icolleges 
and , universities. Even those who are broad-' 
ly aware of the situation, fail to' notice its 
poignancy because they -have become- used 
to such conditions.-: It 'Would, therefore, be 
useful to describe- them briefly! ' < s'" 

> 11.13. The existing situation in ^higher edu- 
cation during the academic year broadly 
alternates between slackness ‘and strain — 
slackness during the session, strain at the 
time of examinations. Tn manv of the weak- 
er colleges and Universities, a majority’ of 
teachers teach mechanically a* , d listlessly. 
The subjects in which thev lecture do not 
often Involve their intellectual passion. They 
do not usually have a part in the formula- • 
tion of the syllabus which they are requir- 
ed to teach, nor do they make — with a few’- 
bright exceptions — experiments in methods 


of leaching. There is little entbusi; 
learning or discovery of new truths 
•research fs not con-idcred an Jntegi 
( of their duties and whatever research 
is usually of unconvincing quality, 
absence of a 'research Impregnated’ 
phere, even jhe intellectually 
younger members of the staff at 
caught up in the general atmosp: 
Indifference or cynicism. A large pro] 
of teachers suffer- from financial wo 
particularly, fn colleges where grad 
low— and arc often unable to buy any 
or journals. . Even the physical coni 
of, work discourage . serious, undist 
study, or, Intellectual dialogue with 
colleagues- Usually, there is ° ne 
common room which is not large e 
even , to .accommodate .all the iu e ®“ 
the faculty. .In some of. the ms*' 1 " 
there are- additional factors which a 
congenial for the development of in 

tual vitality. The hierarchical cow 

tion of .authority within the'deoa 
and colleges, i the atmosphere of 
between senior , and junior teach®, 
cvnicism about , administrative au 
the unseemly - conflicts about offi 
positions and the'attitude of envv . 
persons of superior attainments-' 
contributed .to, the deadening o' , 
of -intellectual • curiosity ' and , 
Some- of the members are . 

intellectual concerns into intrigue 
flict over -the small administrative o , 
rial prizes afforded bv Indian aca 
On top of all this/ the bureaucratic 
within which research has to n ,.jf„ 
dependence on the approval o hfI) , 
superiors, the elaborate procedures (fl 
which equipment made abroa 
obtained.' the- difficulties in tne ^ 
ance and repair of equipment o , t 
ed • and ■ in establishing «"*. su tJ<i 
researchers - working on. re _ » 0 n I 
have ' all .had a .,. depressing ' l 

morale of teachers and on the 
quantity of their research outpu • ^ t 
11.14. .The situation - with (f 


students is no better. Manv r ' JicT 

comparatively n r entirely une uc-^ 
and are ill-prepared at the • wor |t; t* 
to undertake genuine uoivcT 1 ' ,^pt 
have little experience of indcn 
their curiosity is unqutekened fl" 
for them is mainly a matter I 

memorization. - There is. o' - t 
discussion of Intellectual .i. npis , 
teachers or fellow 'students: t , 

,!s considered io.be to < 

lectures usually given in n A s vT-c" 1 
they understand inadequate*) ■ 
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medium is an Indian language, - there is a 
dearth of , suitable textbooks and supplemen- 
tary literature necessary to achieve com- 
petence in their subjects. Many of them 
cannot be expected to read textbooks in 
English because it has not become for them 
the language of the library. The capacities 
of the better students are not fully stretched 
by curricular offerings or the stimulus which 
inspiring teachers could provide. In addi- 
tion, a large majority of students are beset 
with financial worries which make concen- 
tration on academic work difficult. 

11.15. This 'may appear an exaggerated 
picture. 1 But it is not. If anything, it errs 
on' the side of underestimation. It is, 1 of 
course, true that there are orignt exceptions 
to this dark picture which one must grate- 
fully acknowledge. But taken all in all, the 
ideal of academic excellence is confined .to 
a minority of teachers and students who 
have to keep it alive against the downward 
pressure of discouraging circumstances. 

11.16. This situation has been in existence 
for a long time. What is new is the magni- 
tude of tne problems and their accentuation 
as a result of the extraordinarily rapid ex- 
pansion of higher education and the deve- 
lopment of new expectations in the post- 
independence era. In the past, the need for 
a better, more effective education was not 
felt so keenly because, so long as India did 
not supply the higher cadres of its own rul- 
ing ciass — or did so to a limited extent — the 
efficiency and effectiveness ot its intelligent- 
sia was of secondary importance from the 
point of view of the tasks it was expected 
to perform. Now that the responsibility for 
the progress of the country squarely rests 
on us we cannot afford to plead any alibis- 
The quality of education, therefore, becom- 
es of crucial significance. As the number 
of jobs and positions to be filled with highly 
trained persons increases, the discrepancy 
between need and the capacity to meet the 
need is, widening. It is obvious that, if 
higher education is not radically improved, 
our administration and technical progress, 
our intellectual standards and social advance 
will all be most seriously handicapped. 

Establishment of Major Universities , 
. UJ7- The Proposal. While the need to . 
improve higher education is widely recog- 
JHied, difficulties begin when one tries to 
discuss the remedies. The most common 
suggestions put forward in this regard are 
u ^ a “J r just the reverse of the defects des- 
cribed above. They try to bring the needed 
« Edn-38. 


reforms into being' through administrative 
measures, without taking into account the 
limited resources of finance;,, and personnel 
available for such reforms or the adminis- 
trative and political Inhibitions • operating 
against their realization. Indeed, it might 
be said without much exaggeration that 
many of the proposed remedies pre-suppose 
the existence! of conditions which,- if they 
really existed, would have made the reforms 
unnecessary!, It is,. therefore^ imperative 
that we should adopt some new- plan of 
aetion which would be both realistic and 
effective. ,, , if! 

11.18. The new strategy that we propose 
has two important aspects. The first is the 
need to concentrate scarce human, resources 
and not to scatter them over tod -wide an 
area. Even at present, our own universities 
and colleges produce a small number of out- 
standing Indian scientists and scholars who, 
if they were tD enter upon an academic car- 
eer under the right conditions,- would be 
able to make a great contribution - to the 
improvement of our ■ academic standards. 
But, apart from the fact that they are too 
few compared to our inherent national capa- 
city and, our .population, they -are unfortu- 
nately' scattered thinly and atjrandom over 
the entire system of higher, education and 
have to work in comparative Isolation and 
under unfavourable conditions; , the burden 
of a heavy teaching load; large classes of un- 
challenging students; apathetic' or intellec- 
tually unambitious colleagues: and an admi- 
nistrative system which intentionally or uni 
intentionally doe3 not encourage and, in 
some cases, even actively discourages high 
intellectual vitality and motivation. The 
able persons, who could have provided the 
required leavening are thus rendered in- 
effectual ’when they are so scattered and’ 
what is worse, their own creative powers de- 
cay under such conditions. On the -other 
hand, experience has shown that the best 
results follow where a goodly number of 
persons of high potentialities come together 
in face-to-face intellectual communities and, > 
by their constant dialogue and communica- 
tion, stimulate each other to put forth their 
best creative efforts. If there is high quality, 
of personnel, it makes all the -difference 
whether people work in relative isolation 
resulting eventually in stagnation or in 
vigorous self-activating groups. 

- If -19- The most important reform that we 
envisage is the development of five or six of 
w haj we may call ‘major’ universities where 
conditions may be provided, both as to staff 
and students as well as to the necessary 
equipment and atmosphere, to make first 
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class postgraduate work and research pos- 
sible. The standards of these major uni* 
vcrsities should be comparable to the best 
institutions of their type in any part of the 
world so that trolly gifted and promising 
Students need hot normally have to go 
abroad for receiving pottgindiialo - or re- 
search training. We consider that' the de- 
velopment of n feu- of the most promising 
universities fn Tndia (including, we hope, 
brie of the IITs and one agricultural uni- 
versity) td sdch'n standard within the next 
tch years is kfcfinftcly ' practicable and 
should be taken up ns a matter of high 
priority. ( 


11.20. Why do we make this proposal and 
regard it 'os crucial at tills' stage?' There 
would be - several : advantages- m 'creating 
Such -Universities.' -In the first place,' they 
would make their existence felt by their re- 
Search'ond by the high standards of train- 
ing ; whlch they-'/ would provide for their 
stpd^nts./ They would also supply a goodly 
portiori df the outstanding personnel needed 
for the staffs of universities, colleges- and 
Oth'ei/ institutions, 'of higher' education.' In 
this? way, 'their graduates may be expected 
to -infuse 'into 'them the' standards acquired 
m ; thfeir’6wn ; universities and to spread the 
ethos of genuine intellectual 'activity and de- 
votiori-into the institutions where they/ are 
employed. L It’ is'; unfortunate that,'- at -pre- 
sent 1 there 1 , are hardly, pny such’. universities’ 
irbthe country -which perform' this vital and 
catalytic role in the Indian aca'demic world.' 

riri'f *m '*> i'> vIj AS rs ivi / r> r •* 

o.il.21,- One /important advantage- of these 
universities) is that we would be able to pro T 
vide, .within '.the.-. country;- .-itself, ; first-rate, 
postgraduate /education comparable ‘to that 
m-reducationally .n-advanced .-nations. The.- 
scholars -and scientists trained in these uni-) 
verities i will .feel -much more- akin to their: 
Own; centres of 'creativity,'! The- importance: 
assigned- to foreign- degrees whether they are- 
of high .or average' or; poor- quality, will be! 
considerably diminished and those who have' 
not . ‘returned’ . from abroad • would ■ not feel’ 
at- a disadvantages! -We realize that it -will! 
still be necessaiyifor Indian 'scientists: and. 
scholars ;to go ;abroad .for purposes of ' fur*' 
ther ; , training ,-;research or -.for -.consultation: 
with their foreign colleagues^ ' We i have- 
made, certain-, proposals .in ,the. .scheme; of 
scholarships for, this J purposes But instead ' 


going abroad to receive first-r 
graduate cdticatfon 1 , study abroad 
marily aim at bringing first das 
scholars to work with distinguish 
Jars of International reputation. 

; 11.22. This concept of providing 
postgraduate education to talenfc 
persons within the country receive 
support from Prof- F. Seitz, Preside 
U.S. Academy of Sciences, and 
S. Blackett (President of the Royal- 
It would be worthwhile to quote i 
convocation address to the tfdve 
Leeds (England) delivered by Pfof. 
in 1964 / His remarks may or may ft 
to some* developing countries: tW7 
tainly relevant to. Indian conditions: 

• ; ,ii.. ’ - ; . > 

t There are three reasons why it **"• 
exceedingly important that all deve JL 
tries shjulrt attempt as soon asP 
create facilities in the “major nib*™_ 
class higher degree work.. *0 ^ al . , 
student tares his higher degree in 10 *, 
try. First, the present widespread I 
sending "most bright ‘students U( 
higher degree makes I* diWcult to bui 
research schools . in the universities ^ 


pari mem. ruiiuwiii» •••“*• ic 

keep .good Start uni«<s they have an^ 
number of ’ postgraduate “g** 1 eft 
loss of trained -people to the 
hy overseas students not **)f c cs n hrta 


land alter taking tneir msm 
be- reduced.-'- Third, it wilt save 
charge; , A three-year Fl }J>-c°u?* e d /jre 
£3,000,, taking ^es .mMntenance 
consideration, and this is a direct t 

exchange- whether the money is P 
State or privately. '• 


would help 1 Indian; academic 
into ' its • own. * -‘At 1 P re J sen *- ££ W 
gravity* of * Indian ' academic »Ki 
on tside lnd la*.' ' That is 
and scfcntistff.'ti'orking Ip toj 

internationally fcultivated Still « r 
outside; India 'lor judgment 0 : 
tot intellectual' 'models or ■ ‘J, , foo 
Which . they study; far; the ’ 

arid/for; their JoruM ol l-OT™ dis- 
approval.' 'This 'Is damaslog 

mic life in a number or. ways- 

problems are hot seen in tne 
and particularity and a 5 a n* • ^ Jv- 
and .theories are not adapt 1 ra ‘ (> 

situation. Secondly, Indian 

.'AccptHics tevh* Uttst available infonnkt ion, Indian student) end trainees were itodjira 


J !1he UJv.X 798 . ittOwdaiiUf, In Vfunoe 113 aid in the USSR 76. 


and trainees were ~ % 1 

itodying imer, 4j»5»« •Jf'gjSr ***' 
t USA **» • 
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a situation, many of the good students 
lose then* motivation . for *i intellectual 
work and neither fulfil their own potentiali- 
ties nor stimulate one another adequately as 
they normally should in a 'good institution 
1 hey are not numerous and , powerful 

enough to offset the downward drag of the 
uninterested or apathetic students, -and in- 
stead of pulling the others upward, ■ they 
themselves tend to become submerged in 
the mass.- A major university 1 of the kind 
■We- contemplate' should, have a ‘critical 
mass’, of students of l. outstanding capacity 
and promise. This is possible only if they 
are recruited on an all-India -basis. - • We, 
therefore,': recommend' -that- a [national 
scholarship scheme -combined with, a place- 
ment programme should be organized — the 
scholarships being tenable bnly at the major 
universities or at others where well ; de- 
veloped centres of advanced study ,(to be 
discussed later) exist or in their approved 
constituent or . affiliated colleges. , The 
amount of these 1 scholarships ' should cover 
all costs of, university education e.g., tui- 
-tlon and other university fees, maintenance, 
and allowance for textbooks and a small 
allowance for personal expenses, 

1129. -Each major university. should', be 
assigned a number , of scholarships for 'the 
•undergraduate stage which will provide it 
.with enough talented students for Its .post- 
graduate classes. ' -The actual number' may 
be decided for each major university by the 
UGC from year to year, in view of all the 
factors Involved. Of these scholarships, 
about half should be from outside I he area 
of the university and half for students from 
Inside its area. To avoid loss of time, . a 
beginning may be made, hy making use 
of the existing examinations conducted by 
the universities and the State Boards of 
Secondary Education , supplemented by 
other data as recommended elsewhere. As 
.far as possible, students should be selected 
-from all the States and Union Territories. 
"Each university may. if it considers it neces- 
sary. administer * special. test -for the pur- 
pose or all the major . universities may 
jointly organize a national test as the HTs 
are doing at present. The scholarships 
must be continued at the postgraduate 
level where smaller numbers are involved 
but the difficult problem of adjusting the 
standards cf different universities has to be 
tackled. 


to .conduct an energetic search t! 
the country for outstanding and ' 
young persons for its teaching and 
staff. ,We recommend that each i( 
or faculty should have a specially) 
personnel advisory committee, 
work-in close collaboration with I 
pointing authorities of the unfa 
find faculty members in fields in w 
already distinguished or in which 
distinction. , r It should have. aJ * 
responsibility, the search for the c 
standing and promising Ph.Ds, Mi 
M.Sc’s.*and even brilliant recent gr 
The great merit of such committee 
their . informality and freedom fiw 
procedures and. this should be fid.) 
ed. - .They should scrutinize tM *> 
Indians 'abroad and the candidaz 
able- within the country and these 
staff, instead of being limited to w 
or the region, should be made 
and, in a sense, world-wide, y 1 ",, 
actively seek such candidates lot 
ments . and wherever necessary, « 
advance, increments..' What Is ‘ , 
important, they should be ^rfd 
search opportunities. oDportumtjM • 
leave and the possibility ot 
fcssfonal . excellence. There 
for flexibility - In -the appointm" 
promotions. , The UGC should P . 
disposal of each university 
fund which may be used to P'V .,,1 
attractive salaries to persons of 
promise and performance. 1*^ , jr 
tendency to use it simply ton * 
mote persons who have ,y 

their creative powers wouw 
resisted. Moreover, it should. 
university, on the advice of • 


university, on the advice c 
reduce the number of posts _j,>- 
readers and to use the rnoflfy 

. j jut ri * n . 


apooint additional professors 
Justified. Care should ^ * 

apooint men on an emergency ^ 
Instance, the appointing ,u |" V/f vf ‘ 
n-ver ,ay; -TV, }"l» e'j 
we hope, this person win , 

It is better to leave a * 

make some temporary -,-s • 

to fill ft with a t*rv>n 
fication Is availability. ^ pt t n‘rf 

* ‘ “ ' ,-i »*L” ’/• 


e? a ctaj 


Eeersitraeut ef Staff. To. fctdM.ng 
-vse i— h-rojty. j: wjJl be c eressary 


men— found, rewarded and Pj* 
th- classroom— who tan 
Will give , '.° trr vie.‘ f n 

college* a rev Ivs’re. “‘V' Jy 

Jobs moment, r e f 6 


and a student r 
and richness of hi* e*m 
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1 11.31. Centres of Advanced Study. Partly 
as a preparation and . partly as a conse- 
quence of the establishment of these major 
universities, it , is necessary,' to strengthen 
and expand the UGC programme of the 
establishment of centres of advanced study. 
One-way of, doing this will be to < establish 
‘clusters’ of advanced .centres in some of 
the universities as has been done, for in- 
stance in Delhi University. .They will add 
strength to, and enrich, oneanother and be 
specially helpful in promoting inter- 
disciplinary research. In other cases, a 
cluster of centres may not, be possible and 
we may have to begin with a single centre. 
While these centres will be mainly con- 
cerned with postgraduate teaching and re- 
'search, every care -should be taken to see 
that they do not become isolated from the 
rest of the university and do not develop a 
kind of academic snobbishness • towards 
other departments or undergraduate teach- 
ing. In fact, they are essentially meant to 
help in raising the standard of the depart- 
ments and the university as a 'whole. We 
.would recommend the establishment of 
about fifty such centres, including some In 
modern Indian languages 'over the next five 
•to ten years. At least one of them should 
concentrate on developing an inter-discipli- 
nary approach to education.' The oilier 
areas which are not covered in the scheme 
at present are agriculture, engineering, 
medicine and modern Indian languages. Wc 
recommend that the scheme should be ex- 
tended to these also. 

11.32. Provision of Facilities. , We need 
hardly emphasize that it will be necessary 
to provide adequate facilities and satis- 
factory conditions of work for this critical 
mass of gifted students and teachers as- 
sembled in the major universities. The 
programme need not necessarily be t very 
costly, especially if the emphasis is on 
austerity and utility rather than on osten- 
tation and luxury. In fact, we look forward 
to the major universities giving a lead in 
reducing expenditure on buildings and 
equipment. 

- 11.33. Some General Suggestions. We 
would like to make the following sugges- 
tions regarding the selection, periodical re- 
view and management of the centres of ad- 
vanced study: 

fl) The administration of a centre, sub- 
ject to the overall supervision of 
the university’s Executive Council, 

’ should be the responsibility of its 
director assisted by a small but re- 
presentative committee cf his col- 
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leagues. This should consist of all 
, the professors in the department 
1 and a number of readers and lectur- 
ers elected by the staff. We sug- 
, gest that it might meet at least 
1 three times a year to discuss the 
academic programme of the de- 
partment and related matters, its 
proceedings being circulated to the 
faculty of the Academic Council. 
In fact, the setting up of such de- 
partmental committees would be 
useful in all departments, whether 
, it has a centre of advanced study 
or not. 

.(2) A centre once established should 
not be taken to mean that it will 
\ . ■ continue to be there irrespective of 

(> its work and performance. The pri- 
vilege of being a centre of advanc- 
• ed study must, as it were, bo con- 

tinually earned and deserved. 

(3) The original selection of a uni- 
versity department as a centre 

, should be made on the basis of the 

quality and extent of work already 
done by it. its reputation for good 
‘ teaching, its contribution to re- 

search and its potentiality for fur- 
1 • ther development. The process of 

• selection should be so devised that 

it will win the confidence of the 
universities and the academic com- 
munity generally. 

(4) Each centre of advanced study 

, , should have, say, once in three to 

five years, a visitfng committee, 

, consisting of outstanding Indian 
and. where possible and necessary’. 

, . foreign experts who will conduct a 

, . review and appraisal of the ac- 

complishments of the centre. These 
visiting committees should not In* 

1 dude members of the centre under 
review and they must not hesitate 
to be outspokenly critical where 
such criticism is called for. Above 
„ , all, they must concentrate on effer- 

ing positive suggestions for the Im- 
provement of teaching and research 
within the centre. 

- 11-34- Extension of Excellence to other 
Departments. Steps should be taken to en- 
, sure that the standards ef the centres of 
advanced study, whether in the maV»r or 
other universities, are extended, as early as 
Possible, to other departments and to »fT,- 
liited colleges. For this purpose, we make 
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^or instance, th c criteria for this 
may, amongst others, include: 


— number and quality of stall; 
number and general quality of 

students; 

— ‘research output; 

— library facilities; 

— laboratory facilities for science stu- 
. dents; 

' ‘ quality of student 'discipline; 

*t t — performance of graduates of the col- 
lege in national scholarships exa- 

- mmations; . ,,, 

, innovations in teaching procedures; 

c. and • • • 

— examination results. • . . • ) 

The techniques of applying the above 
criteria in practice must be worked out and 
the' institutional machinery for i the quin- 
quennial ’ reviews of colleges on this' basis 
must also be adequately 1 provided. ’ This 
classification should be used to provide spe- 
cial '-‘merit’ grants to Reserving colleges. 
For example, colleges which rank high on 
the' 1 list and continue to improve their pro- 
grammes and teaching should be given cer- 
tain 'advantages such as salary bonuses for 
their^teachers; grants for libraries, laborato- 
ries -and necessary amenities for staff ' and 
students, etc., or colleges which have main- 
tained 'a ,‘good and eflective library feystem 
for, a 'period of, say, five years , could 1 be 
given matching grants - to improve their 
libraries further. .Similarly, colleges which, 
while maintaining other academic standards, 
have avoided serious breaches of discipline, 
might be given outright or matching grants 
for , Improved staff ; and 1 student amenities, 
and so on. We are' aware that such'a'sys- 
tem of college classification and grant-m- 
aid js beset with administrative difficulties. 

We, therefore, recommend that the UGC, In 
consultation with the universities and State 
Governments, should examine this question 
of classification of colleges in terms of level 
of achievement and make use of it in the 
allocation of grants to colleges under the 
fourth five year plan. 

(2) Finally, we should like to refer 'to the 
question of ‘autonomous* colleges which has 
been under discussion for many years. 
Where there is an outstanding college (or 
a small cluster of very good colleges) with- 


purposc in, a .large university which has 
capacity to improve itself msrke, 
aeration snould be given to gran 
autonomous status, iins would ji 
power to frame its own rules oi 3' 
to prescribe its courses 'of study, t 
examinations and so on. The pa 
yersity’s role will be one of genera 
sion and the actual conferment of ti 
The privilege cannot be confen 
and lor all— it ,wiil have to be (fi 
earned and deserved— and it should 
to the university, alter cireiul sex 
the position, to revoke the aut 
status if the college at any stage b 
deteriorate in its , standards, yie 
mend that provision for the recogs 
suen autonomous .colleges be waae 
constitution of the universities. It 
be possible, in our ( opimon, by the en< 
fourth five year plan, to bring at lei 
or - the best colleges under this categ 
Improvement ok Teaching and Evak 
"11.42. Improvement of Teaching. 1 
the most important ’ reforms nee® 
higher education is ’to improve teaccn 


regard are extremely unnappy. Mod 
leacnmg,' till comparatively recenn 
been - dominated by a syllabus which . 
years out-bf-date.' 'In fact the £ ' 
many universities remains unmans 
As the performance of students 
by, a, single external exammatio . 
tne "syilamis,- an undue erophas 
on .unintelligent and ' selective , . j 
The situation is further agg r av a _ , i u r 
rules which govern the selectio ° 
by the 'inordinate amount of ti * (fi 
students' and teachers spend A . 
room contacts, with the resulting ^ , 
opportunity, .for. independent a 
students ' and of adequate tun 
preparation , by '.the .teachers. _ Jff jjtf 
teaching is to be vitalised, cha g 
ed ( on the following lines : 

more .flexibility In Jf 1 ® * 

; and more trccdom of 

- : • .'Li-, students; . . - ’ 

r / 1 Earmarked reduction In . 

■- of formal instruction *** 

ponding increase In . 3J .j 
, .j. discussion groups, sejnln 
i-jJ" -■ independent study; 


C btffVt IV. 


\ -a' change in <*' '“SSSrtjjf 
! ■ ’ ng to discourage cram" 

- I caiiy and to ■ 

The c«d orientate tmlreriiij teochen to cw end better eiethoJ* of fetching h** , 
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' /problem-solving ability and origin- 
-• : aljty.-'* 

11.43, The problem of introducing greater 
■xibility in- the courses will be discussed 
» the next chapter. With regard to the 
Drmal lectures, we suggest that, in the uni- 
ersities and .the colleges, the number of 
ormal classroom and laboratory hours 
hould be somewhat reduced. The time thus 
aved should be devoted to independent 
tudy, under the guidanefc of instructors, to 
ssigned reading, writing of- essays, solving 
if scientific and mathematical problems, 
nd small research projects in which the 
tudent seeks' out and learns to use inde- 
>endently the books and documents he 
leeds. Every effort should be made to 
ihallenge 3 and stretch the minds of the 
tudents by - assigning them more exact- 
ng reading - assignments, asking them 
;o solve more r difficult problems and 
Droviding'-.' opportunities for independent 
study of subjects in which they become 
specially- interested. In addition, the stu- 
dents should be encouraged to do much 
more general reading than they do at pre- 
sent, both during the academic year and in 
vacation ‘periods. This highlights the im- 
portance of building up good libraries, both 
lik universities and in colleges. 

/11.44. Developm ent of Libraries, With 

and colleges, the demand for library service 
has been constantly growing. Unlike the 
past, the library staff have now to cater to 
the diverse needs of undergraduates, post- 
graduates and research scholars. It should 
be realized that modern university libra- 
ries are also required to serve a larger num- 
ber, of academic departments and to per- 
form new functions like. indexing and abs- 
tracting. Moreover, the.nresent position of 
expenditure on books and periodicals is not 
satisfactory. It is only .in four universities 
that expenditure on books and periodicals 
is more than 5 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture as shown below: . . 


Pncwitaje of total 

; . No. of t 

than r cent 

- 5 

r 1 S v- - 

■ 34 

S «ni «rj iboif _ . 

__ . . 4 


11-45, In this .connection, we make the 
following recommendations: 


- (l).The' Heads 'of Departments 8nd 
library staff should .co-operate fully in 


_ _ 2g 7 I 

drawing up ah integrated plan of library 
development,' from a long-range point of 
view. Such. a plan should take into consi- 
deration a number of factors such as the 
anticipated increase in enrolment, the 
faculty-wise distribution of students, new 
subjects and fields ‘of specialisation, special 
research projects and so on. 

(2) No new university, college or depart- 
ment should be set up without taking into 
account Its library needs in terms of staff, 
books, journals, space, etc. Nothing could 
be more damaging to a growing department 
than to neglect its library or to give it a low 
priority. On the contrary, the library 
should be an important centre of attraction 
on the college or university campus. 

(3) The utilization of library grants 
should be suitably phased over a plan 
period. In other words, there should be a 
regular programme of strengthening of 
academic departments and the library, in- 
stead of haphazardly overfeeding them in 
one year and starving them in the next. 

(4) An essential thing about the develop- 
ment plan of a university library is to lay 
down physical rather than financial targets. 
Even more important is a proper use of 
books by students and teachers. Lectures 
should be supplemented by tutorial instruc- 
tion. and thereafter the students should 
turn to the library to find for themselves, 
with the help of reference librarians, the 
relevant material and knowledge needed. 
More working hours and working days, easy 
accessibility to books, adequate provision In 
terms of staff, multiple copies of toxtbooxs 
which nmy be loaned to needy students, bet- 
ter display of new reading material, organi- 
zation of book-clubs, separate rooms for 
periodicals, reference books and research 
works, are some of the measures that would 
help raise the standard of library service. 
The reading habit, which Is appallingly low, 
must be toned up in every’ possible way. 

(5) In additjon to having ‘departmental* 

and ‘seminar* libraries stocked with a ‘work- 
ing collection of books and journals’ the 
centml library % should facilitate inter- 
disciplinary communication a* also the work 
of research scholars in borderline disci- 
plines. This will also be - economical In the 
long run. - - . - • 

(6) With the emergence of active research 
In cur universities, there is a need for 


i Informal too f-r 43 ut» erotic*, 

t! Edn.— 37. 
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cooscrvaHon oS rr«»anh potential through 
documental inn work An<| ?*rvkr. It l«, 
therefore, ncceteary to nj^fnt ft t«-srn of 
tlocumcnlftlhis In unlvcn ty llbrarlet who 
can speak the language of research work- 
era ami undertake the work n! documenla- 
tlon-iearch, Indexing and Abstracting. For 
this purport, it will I** advisable to set up ft 
few regional centre* with equipment for 
photographic reproduction of documents 
such ns microfilming and photostating. 

(?) We should completely break away 
from the traditional view that a library is 
a conventional but more or Ins useless 
accessory. No definite set of standards can 
be used in developing a university library 
programme but the essentials relate to 
competent staff, an adequate collection of 
carefully selected nnd wcll-organizcd books, 
well-planned physical facilities and profes- 
sors teachers who teach with books. 

(8) A collection of books, even a collcc- 
tion of good books, docs not consf/tufc a 
'library’. Given enthusiastic teachers 'who 
teach with books', and librarians who can 
cooperate with them In converting the 
library Into on Intellectual workshop, even 
a comparatively small collection of sensi- 
tively chosen books may work wonders in 
the life of students. Without such a staff, 
the most luxurious building or extensive 
book collection, may have no effect at. all 
The object of library planning Is not’ to 
build a collection of books unrelated to 
class-work, laboratory research and confer- 
ence room. The object Is rather to relate 
book selection, organization of the books, 
conditions of access and all library activi- 
ties to the daily needs and activities of the 
academic community, both professors and 
students. The book selection should be 
oriented toward supporting Instruction and 
research., The' teaching , and library _ staff 
should" determine the .titles and copies of 
books to be purchased and periodically work 
together to discard . obsolete books. .Many 
of these can be replaced' with microfilms 
and micro-cards. ' - ■ - 1 - , ' - 

' (9) .The library' should ’ 

... — provide -resources necessary for ,re- 
• • ■ search in fields of special . interest 

: .to the;University;' , L 

JThe total annual'' world 1 book 1 ’ production 
during the vears 1960 to 1963 was of the order 
of 360,000. 375,000. 385,000, »nd 400,000 titles 
respectively. In 1966 it is expected ’ to reach 
450,000 titles. Of these about 18 per cent are 
in the English language only.. This would mean 
about 80.000 titles, covering all branches or 
learning are produced annually. Even if we 
were to import 15 per cent of the total titles 


— s! l the university teacher In l 

abreast of development in M 

— provide library facilities and s 

nree.^ary for the success of i 
mal programmes of instruct 

— • open the door to the wide «" 
books that lie beyond the l 
of one's own flefd of spedtfi 
and 


—to bring books, students and « 
together under conditions 
encourage ' reading fo r F 
self-discovery, personal grov. 
the sharpening of Intellectual 
*Uy. 


(10) There is no formula for este 
with precision how much money a f 
sity should invest in its libraries. « 
been found that the expenditure on » 
in relation to total educational expe-- 
of the university, has gone up 
per cent In 1931-52 to 4W per cent 
61, by which time the grants P^-r 
the UGC had begun to make an® r 3CL 
University Education Commission 


University Education CommissM t- 
pestetl about 6-5 per cent of 
budget as reasonable expenditure , 
ries. But this could vary ay WJ'e 
cent to 10 per cent depending mj-i, 
of development of each university « bJ 


oi aeveiopment ui cow* -***'-- - , E j 
It may also be suggested that, » 
a university should spend eacn j . , 
Bs. 25 for each student register 
Rs. 300 per teacher. - , 

(11) The foreign exchange. ^ 
university and college libraries 
allocated separately to the JJG ■ • 

' 11.46. It is most important Jj? 
original thinking in fhe stu y g ^ 
and to discourage memorizing- ^ 

growth of knowledge is now ' S g c j f 
only a few of the scn»Ued fact 
learns in r the university JWj 

fuJ, or even true, a few years I ^ ^ 
specially true of the sclen s. e w 
ratively recently, it was i P°* with*®? 
teacher td provide his|tuen ^ jfcr*. 
as it were, which would gm 0 ioK, 
life. Now, the best thing n ! ' e tioBjL 
give' them a compass. 


give mem a ^ 

for use bv our universities and 

mean 12.000 titles *o be ^f r 2 50 j»Ul ®f 9 pi 
cost of Bs. 20 per title 

the estimated expenditure wo ^ far ■ * 

million and , providing exj^ d «, g ' 

Sn all other languages, ** its. >■ 

imported books alone would n«a 
anually. ’■ ‘ . 
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modern university is to give that enduring 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of a subject which would help them to 
solve new problems as they arise and to 
keep on learning throughout life. This 
should be regarded as the distinguishing 
mark of a 'university mind’. 

11.47. There is a practice to assign the 
youngest, least experienced staff members 
to teach undergraduate classes. Some of 
them have neither the stature nor the 
experience nor the poise to win young men 
and women effectively to the pursuit of 
knowledge. In a way, effective teaching at 
this level demands the attention and co- 
operation of the best teachers available. 
This does not, of course, mean that there is 
a possibility of all or many senior and 
experienced teachers being given under- 
graduate work. But it does mean that 
there 6hodId be a possibility of under- 
graduates coming into occasional contact 
with such teachers, particularly when a new 
subject has to be introduced for the first 
time. 

11.48. We would like to make the follow- 
ing suggestions for improvement of teach- 
ing: 

(!) A class hour at the university stage 
should not be less than 60 minutes. A part 
of the time, 6ay 10 minutes, should be de- 
voted to answering questions by students 
and assigning them home work. The content 
and quality of lectures m general needs to 
be considerably improved. One way of 
characterizing the level of class work is that 
f every one hour of instruction should receive 
!* about 3-4 hours of study time to digest the 
'> lectures. 

! .(2) In several . cases, teachers are away, 

■' for long periods, from their institutions dur- 
' ing term time. This interferes with the 
r smooth working of the. institutions and is 
i detrimental to good teaching. It may be 
i laid down as a rule that no teacher should 
,1 be away from his institution during 'term 
\ time’ for more than seven days in a year. 
j There 6hould also be a convention that dur- 
j tng ‘term time’ teachers should not take 
,1 up assignments which interfere with their 
,■ teaching duties. 

,! (3) All new appointments should be made 

/ during summer time so that teachers join 
* their new posts at the beginning of the aca- 
i dernic year. Turther, unless there be com- 
Polling reasons, no teacher should be per- 
') fitted to leave an institution to take up an- 
i -other appointment during term time. 


11.49. We realize that it would be impos- 
sible to bring these changes in all the insti- 
tutions at the same time. They would be- 
come possible as better teachers and facili- 
ties become available. Most of them : are 
relatively easy to introduce in the univer- 
sities and their constituent colleges, but 
more d’fficult in the affiliated colleges, espe- 
cially in the small colleges in the rural areas 
But this is definitely the direction in which 
we should move. 

11.50. Experimentation. We should like 
to draw attention pointedly to the need for 
experimentation, which we have stressed 
in other spheres of education also. There 
is immense scope for it in our educational 
system but unfortunately there is little 
deliberate and sustained effort in this 
direction. It is necessary both to create 
the desire and the will for it and to provide 
the financial and academic means to do so. 
There are two important areas in which 
such experimentation would yield parti- 
cularly rich dividends. 

(1) One such area concerns the manner 
of handling larger numbers of students 
without a proportionate increase in educa- 
tional expenditure or the number of faculty 
members. It is by no means clear that a 
small-sized student body necessarily leads 
to an improvement in standards or that 
there is some magically correct student- 
teacher ratio. Some subjects can be taught 
as well in large classes as in small ones- 
There is evidence to show that classes of 
intermediate size, say 40 to 80, have little 
or no advantage over classes of several 
hundred students. The use of microphones 
and tape records of lectures by distinguish- 
ed professors from all over India could be 
usefully tried for this purpose. Many 
leaders in higher education have come to 
the view that part of college teaching 
should be done in large classes and part in 
small groups of 5 to 20 students, with at 
least half of the students’ time being spent 
on assigned reading, problem solving, and 
other kinds of independent study. We 
should also remember that the students 
usually learn almost as much from each 
other as from the faculty. 

(2) Another desirable experiment* would 
be to have a certain amount of the teaching 
at the undergraduate stage done by the 
post-graduate students after their first year. 
This would have three advantages:’ the 
student-teachers would gain valuable expe- 
rience in teaching, and their ability as 
teachers could be judged before they are 
appointed to college or university faculties; 
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acking is not knowledge, but will, courage 
nd perseverance to work out its implemen- 
atiori. We suggest the following measures: 

(1) .There is need for a central source to 
;u\dc>'&nd activate a movement of examina- 
ion reform, without which no early and 
ffective progress' is possible. For instance, 
he activity that one now secs in this matter 
n the State Boards for Secondary Education 
s due largely to the Central Examination 
leform Unit, In the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training. We 
ecommend that the UGC should set lip 
mmediately a similar examination reform 
mit for higher education at a sufficiently 
ligh level which would work in collabora- 
iodj with .,ihe* universities. , This 'cpulij 
Decome’the starting point of an effective pro- 
gramme of reform. 

r j'(2) ] Tbe next step should be to persuade 
iome universities to launch upon the pro- 
gramme in a big way. In addition to major 
diversities which will have to give a lead 
3y abolishing the external examinations al- 
together, the other .universities should set 
up special units for examination reform and 
should prepare and implement a programme 
of reform in consultation with the central 
unit ., 

(3) Another important point of emphasis 
would be the reorientation of university 
teachers to adopt new and improved tea ch- 
eques of evaluation. A programme of 
seminars, discussions or .workshops should 
be organized to serve as the spearhead of 
the reform.' This will have to be continued 
from year to year to evaluate results, to try 
cut experiments and to make further plans- 
This would beifhe responsibility of the cen- 
tral and local examination reform units. 1 

We trust that, if a few universities can 
make a determined attack on the problem 
and achieve a break-through, the whole pro- 
gramme of examination , reform will be 
greatly accelerated. ■ > - - 

1156 We recommend that the grading or 
classification -of examination results is al- 
most invariably done on an absolute rather 
than on a relative basis. In our present 
system of • examinations, an 80 per cent 
mark, say, in mathematics, does not convey 
the same meaning as, say, 80 per cent mark 
In history or English. Again an 80 per cent 
mark in one year does not mean the same 
thing as 80 per cent mark in another year 
because examiners may.be different, and 


there may.be many other variations from 
year to year. A system of grading must be 
such ’as tp bring out whether a student 
belongs, say, to the' top 20 per cent of his 
class or to ..the bottom 20 per cent. It is 
strongly' trecommbnded {hat even if the 
present system of examinations and classify- 
ing the. results ,is continued, it should be 
supplemented by giving, in the same certifi- 
cate, the relative grading of the student, say 
on a five'^point scale. Grade ‘A’ would 
mean that the student is in the top 20 per 
cent of those who have been successful at 
the examination. 

-•11.571 We recommend that early measures 
shoUId’ be taken to abolish payment of re- 
muneration to examiners. Evaluation is a 
part of teaching and teachers should be 
willing to undertake 1 it as part of their 
duties This is one of the reasons why we 
have recommended an increase in the 
salary scales, of teachers However, we re- 
cognize' that" theToad of this work should 
hot be too heavy on any teacher and would, 
therefore, suggest that the maximum num- 
ber of scripts to be examined by a teacher 
In "a year should not exceed 500 

11.58. The Medium of Education. The 
problem of teaching and evaluation in 
higher education is inextricably linked with 
the medium- of -education and examination. 
It was pointed out earlier 1 that, as a part of 
the development of education in our coun- 
try,- we have, to move energetically in the 
direction of adopting the regional languages 
as media of education at the university 
stage, that careful preparation should be 
made -for the purpose, that both the manner 
and the time of transition would have to be 
left for decision ’.to -the university system. 
We shall now deal with some other aspects 
of the problem ;from • the point of- view of 
practical implementation: , 

(1) .>Ve, would like ,to emphasize that the 
medium of .classroom communication and 
examination -should generally be the same. 
The present arrangement under which a 
large, proportion f of students, at the first 
degree stage and even later, use r the regional 
language' for purposes of examinations al- 
though the * classroom instruction is given 
through. the medium of English, is educa- 
tionally unsatisfactory. 'If the student can 
be expected to express himself in "the re- 
gional language in his examination, it should 
not normaIly.be difficult for a teacher to do 
the same .in the classroom, ,'Tn. fact, ,'the 
student’s understanding of the fundamental 
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problems nnd Issues would be belter and 
i rfo n ri *? n ce , * n t,,c examination would 
improve If, In nil cases where the univer- 
sities have taken n decision to adopt the 
regional languages n? media of examina- 
tions they also decide to adopt them as 
normal media of classroom communication. 
However It must be remembered that the 
hod of English as n medium In the univer- 
sities is linked with the use of the regional 
languages as the languages of administra- 
tion In the Stales. So long ns the prize 
posts in administration go to students v. ho 
have good command over English, it will 
net be purprlslngs if a substantial propor- 
tion of students continue to prefer education 
given through it. 

(2) While the goal Is to adopt the regional 
languages ns media of education, we should 
like to stress again that this does not involve 
elimination of English. In fact, English, as 
an important 'library language* would play 
v™ role in higher education. No student 
should be considered as qualified for n 
degree, in particular, a Master’s degree, 
unless he has acquired a reasonable pro- 
ficiency in English (or In some other library 
language). The implications of this are 
two-fold: all teachers in higher education 
should be essentially bilingual in the sense 
that they - would be able to teach in the 
regional language and in English, and all 
students (and, particularly postgraduate 
students) should be able to follow lectures 
and use reading materials in the regional 
language, as well as in English. 

(3) Great care has to be taken to ensure 
that the progress of. the student entering 
the university is hampered as little as possi- 
ble by complexities relating to the media 
of education. In a student’s life, the change 
from school to college is a crucial stage. On 
entering college, he, finds that there is a 
greater demand on his powers of under- 
standing and concentration than at school. 
When to this is added the , difficulty in- 
herent in a sudden change in the medium 
of education, it is not .to be wondered at 
that many students feel bewildered and lost 
and lose zest in their studies.’ At the earlier 
stage of. the undergraduate course, ft will 
be an advantage if the bulk of the class- 
.work is done through the regional language. 

As one goes higher up the educational 
ladder and as the student’s command over 
English and his familiarity with its use as a 
medium of education increases, more and 
more of the class-work could be in English. 


At I he postgraduate stage, at least 
time to come, the bulk of the el 
will have to be In English 

(4) To safeguard the interest of 
tics, some special steps would be 
The maintenance of colleges 
through the medium of Hindi in t 
Hindi speaking areas or of Urdu 0 
not n regional language in the set 
other modern Indian languages are) 
part of the country should not only 
mi t ted but encouraged. In so far as i 
teaching through the med.a of i 
Indian languages other than the r 
language of the area are concerned, 
need be no obligation on the State ' 
vide such institutions, except a 
where an adequate number of 
available. But if any linguistic 
group oilers to maintain such an jdj- 
it should be permitted and admissible i 
given to it 

(5) As we have recommended 
would be desirable to establish re 
advanced study for the develops 
modem Indian languages so as » : 
them fit media for higher education, 
should include two centres for u 
in the North and one in the SouW’ 

11.59. We are definitely of tie "fl 
at the university stage, no. language, 
be made a compulsory subject oi 1 
the classical and modern languag ^ 
and important foreign languages j, 
provided as elective subjects, 
recommended elsewhere, there 
considerable flexibility with "g jjti 
choice ’ of the subjects. The « ^ 
study of a language is likely to ’ im pra< 
useful combination of su °J e £*f r j. n { 
cable by placing too heavy a b ^ jj 
students. We were concerned __ 
in one big university. a ° out JSon a' 1 ; 
the total time available for to J; 

under graduate stage was de ° j £ 
study of languages on ly- U ,s ^ of 
under such conditions, the * gR j &■ 
principal subjects greatly sun 


dards remain loy. 


-"13.60. Since an. adequate ’ffj 
a library language is 
university , .student, we £ * vfl 
and college 




if 


jn universities and con neecs^'V* 
Study of English and whe : re . * 

possible, for other library __ 
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HIGHER EDUCATION: OBJECTIVES AND IMPROVEMENT 


Tor this purpose, we recommend the follow- 
ing: - 


(1) Special units for teaching English 
ihould be established in university and col- 
leges whose main objective would be to 
?ive a good working knowledge of English 
to new entrants by the adoption of modem 
teaching techniques and in as short a time 
as possible. A distinction has to be made 
between the teaching of English as a skill 
and the teaching of English literature. The 
teachers in this unit will, therefore, need 
special training on the lines of the pioneer 
work being done at the Central Institute of 
English at Hyderabad. Moreover, it has to 
be noted that the students who enter the 
universities will be at different levels of 
attainment in English. Some will have 
come from English-medium schools and be 
well advanced. Others who come from 
urban schools with, comparatively speaking, 
good facilities for teaching English would 
be at an average level. But a large number 
who would have come from rural areas or 
the weaker schools will be at a much lower 
level of attainment- No single course In 
English would meet the needs of all these 
students. It should, therefore, be a respon- 
sibility of the English units to adjust their 
teaching to the needs of the different cate- 
gories of students and to ensure that they 
are all given at least that essential command 
over the language which will enable them 
to use it efficiently as a library language. 
"While the facilities should be provided in all 
institutions so far as possible, it should be 
optional for each student to decide the 
course he would take to meet his needs or 
even take no course at all, if his prepara- 
tion at school stage is found to be adequate. 


(2) It would be an advantage to teach some 
English as a part of the elective subject 
course in the first year of the under graduate 
stage. For example, students of economics 
may study English for about two periods a 
week as a part of their course in the first 
year. The object of this teaching would be 
to introduce the students to literature in 
economics in English, to the special vocabu- 
lary used in the subject and to help them to 
read with comprehension books and journals 
In English in their special field. Where such 
courses have been tried, they have proved 
quite helpful and have enabled the student 
to use English as a library language in his 
own field far more efficiently than a general 
English course would do. 


(3) While English' is our most important 
library language, it is necessary,' as we have 
repeatedly stressed in this report, to develop 
other important library languages also. Much 
greater attention should, therefore, be given 
to the teaching of library languages other 
than English than is the case at present. 
In particular, we stress the immediate need 
to study Russian on a larger scale. 

1161. In major universities, it will be 
necessary, as a rule, to adopt English as the 
medium of education because their students 
and teachers will be drawn on an all-India 
basis. This is the only feasible approach if 
their all-India character is to be maintained. 
But we are not opposed to the possibility of 
some university, which has the necessary 
quality of staff and students, trying this ex- 
periment in a regional language. We realise 
that this will involve some difficulties in 
drawing their students and teachers on an 
all-Inda basis; but we are convinced that 
they can be overcome. The position can be 
reviewed in due course as the linguistic situ- 
ation develops. 

Student Services 

11.62. A major weakness of the existing 
system of education is the failure to provide 
adequately for student welfare. This is an 
aspect of higher education which needs to 
be improved on a priority basis. 

11.63. Student services are not merely a 
welfare activity but constitute an integral 
part of education. The following are some 
of the important services which can be In- 
cluded in this programme: 

— orientation for new students; 

— health services; 

— residential facilities; 

— guidance and counselling including 

vocational placement; 

— student activities; and 

— financial aid. 

Financial aid in the form of scholarships, 
book-banks and textbook loans and the 
provision for students to earn while they 
learn have been discussed elsewhere In the 
Report. 1 In this chapter. It Is proposed to 
discuss briefly the other forms of student 
services. 

11.64. Orientation for New Students. 
Entry into a college or a university Is a very 
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important change in-fthe life of, a student; 
and in [some .cases,-- •the - change, is'so 'great 
and "sudden that he-is apt tcloseJiis balance. 
Some deliberate steps have therefore, to be 
taken to facilitate • adjustment,; iWe- record- 
mend that all institutions of higher education 
should organize r orientation programmes 
for their- new students in the • beginning 
of the academic, year. Senior students 
should be actively, 'associated : With' this pro- 
gramme. Group disctfsstdns and individual 
conferences can be arrahged for'the purpose 
and, where rifecessary,’ guided campus"' tours 
will alsd-be hdlpful. Nd Student should :be 
left in dfiubf about the arrangements for 
housing and 'food, days and 'hours when his’ 
classes meet,' the fees to' be paid and 'above 
all - the general traditions 1 6f- the’ institiitions 
and the rules and regulations he Is expected 
to observe. Each" "Student "should also* be 
assigned to an academic adviser, who should 
be a member bf the staff arid assist ‘him in 
plarining and .formulating his. total college 
programmes and organizing h'is" studies to 
the best advantage. Every member of the 
teaching faculty should be expected to serve 
as an academic 5 adviser to a group of stu- 
dents. 

11.65. Health Services. Health .services 
for students are. generally neglected. The 
replies to the questionnaire sent by the Edu- 
cation Commission to the different universi- 
ties on the subject have revealed that few of 
them have conducted any health surveys of 
their students and not many have organized 
systematic programmes of health services 
for them. In a number of universities, there 
is no medical examination, even at the first 
entry stage, and where medical examina- 
tions have been conducted, they are often of 
a pcriunctory character without any suitable 
follow-up work. Society has a special stake 
in the health end the physical well-being of 
university students who are (or should be?) 
the elect of the rising generation and In 
wbnm It has to Invest large resources and 
to whom it locks for the advancement of 
nstunal interests. The organization of stu- 
dent health f-rviecs at the university stage, 
therefore, should receive a high priority. 


iff* We n-c-< mn-trfsd that earl> steps 
i* he tike-, to o rgacize adequate health 
J>nv« in. u-n ers.tie-i and colleges. Health 
centres tx* establishes} tr. every ual- 

ns tMs.~sh.ja with * 
n to r*’-’' -1*1* r.edi- 
L*-*v*ip treatment, and 
•je you re* f t j-art-t.ne 


doctors should be enlisted’ for the 
in smaller mofussil towns. We als, 
piend -that r adequate provision she 
made“,f or. .'health education of studs 
for' securing .their. involvement in t 
hizatiori of ;health' services— both i 
making and in the execution of prof 
Jhe, UGC.,may. explore the.posal 
organizing "health ; n services for® 
teachers', and . students on the Iu*j 
£hntsib\itvisy;heaWv, service - otgaw 
thd.employees -'of the Government o 
A beginning".may ; be‘ made. with cne 
universities with a, large resident 
population [and, in. the light i of the 
ence gained, . the programme may W < 
ed to other centres. . • 

-•11.67. Hostels and Day-Stmly C«t« 
present, hostel facilities -have been FT 
lor . about .18. per cent .of/the enrols' 
the 'university stage. There is new 
pand these . considerably ana we !■ 
that. an elTorl should ,bc madc^to F 
hostel accommodation for about J r 
of the enrolment, «t the under? 
stage and 50 per cent of the enrol®* J 
postgraduate stage. In professions 
like .agriculture, engineering or *> ; 
the ..extent -of hostel- facilities ( 
is already fairly high/ We do not- 
view that all students in these couR« j 


view that all students in uws« . . 
be necessarily f provided wUh n 1 -* ’^ 
ties. In our opinion, it to 
phasize the provision of hostel W * j 
the "courses .In arts and science, #* j 
the Immediate future. In order w i_ 
the costs of - this - program nn,« 
necessary. to keep -the design or 
as. simple as possible. /: fan- 

ning costs should be kept djWfl ' j 
mum and there should be pro , ~ 
good deal bl seW-hrip by the t- 

11. €3. For lie uk of non-ml'W,;, 
who do not have adequate ’ ft u ' 
home — the number of n*ch , ct i- 
trf-mely large in the town* 
studv centres and fi fcrary *' 
provide*! on a liberal scar :J g,, i‘ 
fee aimed at should be in pr®';'", r r * 
Centres for about 25 per , ,> a 
resident students. , These »rn » 
subsidized or fow-coit 
fbe prir.e.'ple of /eJMenrlr*' 
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inadequate facilities £or teaching and' learn- 
ing In' the' large, bulk of r institutions;, 'i the 
poor ' studeht-teacheif contact— many a - stu- 
lent ' ,'goes’^ J through 'the „ entire.- under- 
graduate’'course without exchanging -a word 
with his 'teachers'A the ihefficiencyjand, lack 
of scholarship ori‘ the 'part of 'many teachers 
and -their-faUure-tcnnteresfthemselves in 
the -students’ problems;' the absence 1 of ima- 
gination and' tact 'combined with’ 1 firmness 
on the part of heads of institutions; the pre- 
valence of wharhas come.to.be known as 
teacher politics in some “’colleges and uni- 
versities,, the attempt by political parties to 
interfere in their work, and by no means 
the least, the impact' of the conditions of 
public life in the country, the falling stan- 
dards of discipline among the adults and a 
weakening of their civic consciousness and 
integrity. ^ 

11.78.iWhile such incidents and their con- 
tributory factors have been a feature of 
higher education for ‘some years past, what 
is particularly ^disturbing at' present is the 
noticeable trend towards* a -progressive de- 
terioration and the fact that these acts are 
increasingly committed quite unapologeti- 
cally and 1 on ‘ irrelevant * and frivolous 
grounds. This is specially’ regrettable In 
view of the ‘ considerable “ expansion of 
opportunities for" youth”that ‘‘independence 
has initiated and -of the 1 critical challenges 
that the 'nation is facing in 'the fields of 
both defence and t economic I and cultural 
development. "‘In Such S’ situation, socio- 
logical .explanations, 'are “hot enough. In- 
deed, unless they indicate. a' feasible solu- 
tion of the problem’ and lead to effective 
action,- mere explanation is likely to be 
mistaken -for justification. _ Urgent steps 
are, therefore, needed ' to curb these trends 
and to ensure that, - whatever else educa- 
tion may or may not aim at doing, it should 
at least strive to enable young men and 
women to learn and practise civilized norms 
‘Of behaviour and. commit .themselves hones- 
tly to social .values . of significance. It is 
also necessary to remember that the res- 
ponsibility for' the " situation is 'not unila- 
teral— it is not merely that of the students 
or parents or - teachers or' State Govern- 
ments or the' political parties— but multila- 
teral. • All of them share it, together with 
many factors in the objective situation and 
no effective solution* is possible unless each 
agency responsible for the malaise does its 
own duty. • Some of the remedies for 
students’ unrest, therefore, go beyond the 
education system.' But even if we leave 
them out, there are two major, things that 


ay 

the education, system itself can and must 

do:--'* 1 o<c«\ isw,' mi, *t 

‘—remove* the 1 .’ educational ^deficiencies 
,, , ' ‘‘.‘that' contrib'ute to it; 'and 

’’ ,r 1 —set Up an J adequate ^consuljative^jmd 
administrative machinery to pre- 
t vent' the- occurrence ’ of such '>inci- 
’< dents. • 1 


11.79. The first of 'these measures, the im- 
' 1 provement of the’" educational 'process, is 
the heart of the problem. The discipline 
which higher education cultivates should 
" aim at self-discipline-discipline ' directed 
from within,' ■’which does not depend pri- 
marily^ on external ’'control. Moreover, 
. such discipline can grow only if it is deeply 
^related to the pursuit, , of .deeper t goals in 
life and rises' out of interest and devotion to 
'.scholarship. In other words, .the incentives 
to positive discipline have to come from the 
' opportunities that .the institution presents 
1 and the intellectual and social demands it 
“ makes on the ’students. From this point of 
1 View, we have emphasized, throughout this 
Report,- the need to 1 improve standards in 
institutions at all stages of education, in- 
cluding colleges and universities. We have 
‘-also stressed the need,' side by side, 1 for pro- 
■'Viding a better standard of student services. 
"Unless this done, a 'radical cure to the 
problem is not-possible. 


I ■ 11-80. With regard to the second of these 
; measures, we would like to emphasize that 

V the whole of university life is to oe treated 
.-■as one and ■ that all attempts at polarisation 
between teachers, students and administra- 
tion should, -therefore, -be avoided- Fiom 
'■■this point of view we have made a number 

* of important • recommendations such as tne 

I I appointment of joint committees of teachers 
and students, the establishment of a centra! 

‘•committee under the chairmanship of the 
vice-chancellor or principal •'consisting of 
' students and teachers, and where advisable, 

• the association of students with the Acade- 
mic Council and the Court' What w e have 

* to strive to generate is a spirit of comiudr- 
_ ship between teachers and students based 
- on mutual affection and esteem and cn a 
i; common allegiance to. the pursuit ©t truth, 
,’of excellence in many directions and e£ the 

good of the society as a whole. If this spirit 
--could be created, many of the problems of 
discipline which bedevil our academic life at 
pT M? eat become easier to solve and, 
—Will, we hope, disappear in course cf time’. 
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The funds 'Of the' central 'union— to' the ex- -nr ■ has really mo place in an education 
tent they are 'needed— would ‘be formed by " j tion.-"' When, 1 however; -they, are cc 
contributions from t each i activity committee.-.- 1 " ; by a 'strike! or demonstration or K 
The university or college; should also give Jr> of violence;- they -sometimes 
aid to the centrarunion as well as to the’ non and students get; the unfortunate vr 


different-' activities.'’ 

, • ' . sic. i. <■ iJ, ar*. *„ rr r f -" 

(2) It may be desirable to elect ’the office- , 
bearers, -riot directly by’4he large body, of ^ ’ 
students ’ (many 'of . whom*, are ireshmen) 
but indirectly,' by .'.the ‘.'different students’.,so-.,‘ '. 
cieties in the, university, who^ would 'send„'’ 
selected representatives to the‘‘unlon execu-" 
tive. 


that, it ’pays to break’ the rules ofc 
and "good -conductcn There is no jor 
for such "administration. "The mec 
the staff, ithe principals and vice-ca: 
shouldiall learn/to be 'sympatic 
standing/ responsive' and reasonatue 
decisive - 'and firm/ when necessary, 

dealingsTC\Vithistudents."iWhat bin 

ther students and teachers in » 
creative partnership is the sharing 
mon interests, mutual regard ano * 


(3)',Th4rW ! shoU'd ..Ve'isome.-disqualliira-'',':’ «i“«. and working Mgelherfcf. 
tionsTXor office-bearers. • For instance, per-' ‘ P U JP 0S ? rwhichTr^.th P w fco 
* - spent two or more yearn in ledge o and 'dlscotttf J 

should be disqualified. " ;■ « 

tution - of r higher education.'* ^ 


the '-same' class' £ 


(4)'The 'successful', working £ of', student 
unions dependsrio a : large extent -upon, the - c 
mutual ‘trust ‘and J- confidence “ between‘the c “ 
teachers and ‘the students/; Greater teacher '" 
in volvement/in' 1 " union Jacivities,',, should. 1 '^ 
therefore, , be ensured. , We .would 5 strongly;; 1 ' 
commend ‘ the' establishment of a’, university;; ' 
or college "union in which all teachers and , 
students automatically • become members! 

All committees of the union and various 
activity groups should have teachers on 
them "and It should be ’their responsibility r 
to guide the students tactfully on right' lines'” - ! 
without curbing their freedom to decide for d * 
themselves ■ ‘ \ 


11.75. In 'some 'of the Institutions, the cdii-"'- 
cational objectives o! student ’ unions are '• 
being well realized and they are functioning 
satisfacorily. But in a majority of intitu- 
tions, and particularly In recent years, they 
have tended to function like -trade unions-- 
presuming to represent . students' Interests 
coainrf those of the teachers and authorities. »- 
This idea should be firmly and definitely 
discouraged. A university or college is an 
academic fellowship of equals where things 
can be discussed- and decided reasonably,' 
and the joint committees of teachers and ” 
students which we have recommended have 1 
this purpose specifically" in view. These ‘ 
should be fully utilized to ascertain and re- ’ 
dress the -genuine difficulties c* Student* ' 
There is a general and, perhaps on the whole " 
justified, complaint cut the part of students 
that the college or university authorities 
sometimes take no notice cf these difficulties 
and deprivations till they are backed fcv 
seme form cf so-called ‘direct actum’ which ~ - 


11 $«. It ’would be useful to 
ference of -representatives of wc ( 
unions- tin -universities' i 

ycar.for tho'pufposo of , 

problems : of - common interwt ^ , 
improvement of discipline and tft 
of academic' excellence.”^ 11 ™ rt;f! . 
could 'also -promote - a sense ? w it 
in the’ student • comrauni itrtn 
ment'of universities and f , 

affording j them ■ an opponuni 
their 1 views > on mattert t 1 - 1 

studies and well bcing.r 
UGC should -tike ’'initiative 'n f 
and financially Supporting 
meeting. \ .1 1 - 

11.77. Sliidriil 1 44 * T 

coilplo of decades. so machM£ fJt . 
aboSt problems of student ^ a 
rous ugly manifestations ec* 0 * 
responsible for it that it 
u» to repeat the detail*- P &}«&*? < 
been many u S l y ^rtt« 

-often ‘ without any 
to violence. " walk-out from v< ». 
examination halls, ticket e 
with the police, burning cl 
houses ' and, sometime!,* ’ f 

of teachers sod un Krnl”, ‘ ^ 

Is a variety of C3U ^' ,.‘ r j i-t *■" t” 
about these ugly **&*%** /.rC* 
behaviour ea. the v L-~'' 

educated young . men l **" 1 

of frustration wh-'ch 

the mechanical *® # 

of many curricular p-f- 
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flEroiyy of tut. education commission 


twivinumr.s and cou.r.orji 
There has been since Independence, a 
1 ' cxnanslon In the field of higher edu- 
cation. flic number of universities has Jn- 
, creased from 20 Jn 10-17 to &I In 1DC0. There 

p’SjT l Unlverthjr/IntUwUort D;tmrJ Number of 
Ejubluhm.nt to be University Collegei 

A. Universities 

■ ; i I • ■ ; I' ' 

, 1857 Calcutta University. » , , , jgg 

, 1 . , ' Bombiy University . , , ‘ «g 

■ Madras University ' . ' , ‘ 137 

'’,1887 | Allahabad University . g 
r 1 Bauarai Hindu University *' V 

• ; - ,* • (Vsmasiy ”, . ' ; " ' 'n 

" 1,1 Mysore University ■ 1 >63 

! \' “'1917 J Patna University ; - ; , ~ • 10 

‘.j *' ^9*8 1 piminia University (Hyderabad) ' ' ■ "6i 

" ‘”192* 4 ! Aligarh Muslim University' J, ~ J 1 4 

, 1 . a.. -“Lucknow University 1 .• * -, J ’ - ; it 

J ; • Jija* ■ Delhi Univenlty 1 - . • 1 J 4 » 

/ '‘1923 Nagpur University^ ’ • .84 

,* ‘ 1926' Andhra University (Waltair), ( •j./jfii 

1927’, Agra University ' , ...,' *143 


nre now Institutions 'deemed to be 
' silles’ under Section 3 of the UGCA 
number of a fli I la ted/university collej 
,2^05 In 19G5-CQ. A list of universit y 
’• tutions deemed to be Universities’ j 
number of university/affiliated colli 
■ each university Is given below: 

• ’ Year of Univenicy/Tftsriratloti Derated N 
Establishment 1 to be University 1 


,1929 r Annamalai University (Anna- , y) 

1. 1 r,i .’.‘.j , malalnagary « •••* 

j) < I937 - Kerala Uni veraity ‘(Trivandrum) '*•' ,,140 

■i>t | z< {943, Utkal University (Bhubaneswar) j/.7 2 
1946 . 1 Saugar,University. . -j ,v .J . • »r.. ',’,67 
' i! 1 ! 1947'.' Rajatthsn University (Jaipur) . j’ '.'75 
Paojab University (Chindigarh) ■ • , . 149 
1948 Gauhati University , . '75 

Jammu and Kashmir University 

>.-• 1 ■ , I,,c ... , J! 31 

• , 1940 ,,, Roorkce University , ... 

- ■ ‘ l i' Poona University . .46 

U '^M.S.'UniveMity of Ba’roda 01 . 1 6 

.'Karaatak University (Dharwar) ' ■' * 53 

ltb'-.t:,l9|o' I Gujarat University (Ahmedabad) - I2j 

• '** - i95i^i f -S.N.D.T.>Wotnen , 4 ! University • ■ ' / 

hu-'i j (Bombay) >v/ \ , Pf/ J-t.— t '■> !l 7 

.5 _ „ i*C .Viava-Bharati (Santiniketan) j . - ... 8 
r{v 19J2 [ Bihar University (Muzaffarpur) 

I , 1954., jSri Venkateswara University! 1.. " 

* ' (l 1 (Tirupau) . f J; j 28 

1955 y j S. V, Vidyapith (Ballabh ‘ Vidya- 
■ \ , Ja • „nagar) t .-i .» ; ; , ; »3 

" '. ;r , f .Jadavpur University (Jadavpur) - r ^ .. 

, . . 195S .'Kurukshetra University (Kuru- ’ j •, •; 

• ” < - j , .kshetra) , ; 4 

( .^Indira Kala Sangit Vishwavid- j 
\ 7/ ‘yalaya (Khairagarh) ( 3 2 

• . 1957 " Vikram University (Ujjain) . 39 

‘ Gorakhpur Univenlty r . ‘ .4* 

- a Jabalpur University ' .. 2t 

1958 Varanaseya Sanskrit .Vishva- , . 

' ' vidyalaya . * f 7J 


, 'A. Universities— (Ctmtd) , 

Jl »' •' 19621- U.P. Agricultural Unirenity 
• ; ' • 1 1 ’ ,(Niinitai) * I • , 

! : . Ur j Bordwan Uuivenity ' . • 

*• Kalyani Univenity • ' . 

l * • t- '' Bhagalpur Utustnitj 
1 ■ - ' Ranchf Unirenity * - • 

1961 KS. Darb hangs Sanskrit Visb- 

vtvidyaiaya . > * , , 

*.* > •. :i' 96 i t 'Punjab' Agricultural Univenity 

to tl..;.. .i r. (Eudhiiij) C* 

2 „• . ; Punjabi .Unirenity (Pariah) 

".!! ut A. ’ ■ ■. . Orissa University of Agriculture 

. and Technology (Bbubanef 

, , ' war) . 

, J ‘ ' ‘ , V, ' North BengaJ University (SiltJ® 1 ) 

” , Rabindra Bhaiati University 

(Calcutta),. . • 

’■j ' ’ Atagadh University (Gaya) • 

• , ;*'* 1 /'. Jodhpur jUniversity ' ; - f 

7/7 ifrA} 1- Udaipur University ' • 

'j. . Shivaji University (Kolhapur) 

f ./’jit.‘A 964 J Indpre Univeirity . ^ ' 

y, k'.j. ; 

• I it •/(.. University (Hyderabad) •• 

..1 t'J i “Bingalore University )v; !. 

eno.e -O- "I'jgwaharLal Nehru Knshi V 
tb. 7 j :1 C lit! u vavidyalaya (Jabalpur; ’ j 
J 1955 Dibrugarh University • 

| - r - ' 1966 ‘ Madurai University . * — ^ 

f V“, • f *’ : . / : ..’^ToVat! (College*) . _J- 

- 0,J * . V ' - • . t. vn^ 

- Q.’ Institution, deemed to o* 

• ' .1 ' '*! '?* titles under U.G.C.ACI 

"-i 1 -' ' •w‘ J ’asjssri«s^ sS( ' 

W^ichoo, Jr's— — ' / 

■Mf ! 9 - (New Delhi).- _ (!'•' 

i 1 1962 : Gurukui Kangri Vl*h»* y , 

4*, 11 

• -',#* .'Gujarat ^ 

. . o Kashi Vidytpectli {Vi 
'• ' 1964 Tata Institute W s 

; - Birla Institute of > 

(PiLini). . 
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HIGHER EDUCATION: ENROLMENTS AND PROGRAMMES 


1 I Expansion of Facilities in Higher Educa- ! 
— ~ lion. (2) Expansion ol higher education 
in the first three plans; (5) Future 
enrolment policy in higher education. 

II. Selective Admissions. (10) The need; (12) ( 

' ' The' mam elements; (13) Determination 

of the number of places available; (15) 

1 Eligibi'ity; . (16) Methods of , selection; 
i (18) University Boards of Admissions: 

~ - (19) "Central Testing Organisation 

III. Part-time and Ouin-time Education. (21* 

' 22). 

— IV. Location of Affiliated Colleges. (25) Small 
colleges'.' 1 

V. Expansion of Postgraduate Education and 
Research. (27-31). 

. VI. Higher Education for Women. (32) Need 
~ — for expansion; (33) Mixed or separate 


’ colleges; (34) Courses in higher educa- 
tion specially meant to serve -the needs 
of women. 

VII. Hew Universities. (36) The Calcutta Uni- 

versity; (37) Metropolitan universities; 
(38) Additional universities for States 
and Union Territories; (39) Precaution 
to be taken while establishing new 
universities; (40) New Central Univer- 
sities; (43) Deemed universities. 

VIII. Reorganisation of Courses. (45) Courses 

for the first degree; (47) Courses for 
the master's degree in arts and science; 
(49) Research degrees; (59) Interdisci- 
plinary studies; (52) Study of social 
sciences; (57) Area studies; (58) Study 
of humanities. 

IX. Educational Research. (60-6S). 


12 01. In this chapter we discuss problems 
relating to' expansion of higher education 
and allied questions: These will include the 
regulation of the expansion of the univer- 
sity system In terms of manpower needs for 

. national development: the _selection of _ 

students; the establishment of new univer- 
sities and colleges; and the development of 
, new’ courses in higher education. We also 
propose, to discuss ‘some problems relating 
to the development of educational research. 

' Expansion of Facilities' in Higher 
Education 

12.02. Expansion of ITigher Education In 
the First Three Tlans. One of the important 
features “of educational development in the 
post-independence .period has been the 
rapid expansion of -professional education 
in engineering, medicine and agriculture and 
of science courses. for, the first and second 
degrees. This was necessitated by the pro- 


grammes for economic development under- 
taken in the first three plans. Dy and large, 
this expansion has outstripped the facilities 
available (in real terms) and has had an 
adverse effect on standards. At the same 
.time, there has also been a rapid expansion 
in arts and commerce courses ~at' the'flrst 
degree level; and this has been dictated, 
not so much by the enrolment capacity of 
the institutions concerned or the employ- 
ment opportunities available, but by the 
pressures of public demand which have 
.increased Immensely on account of the 
reasons which have been discussed more 
fully elsewhere 1 . The effect of this expan- 
sion on standards has been even more 
adverse. 

- 12.C3. Table 12.1 gives the enrolments m 
higher education during the first three five 
year ’ ■ t 
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TABLE U t. fiNROLMtiNTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION (195051 to tfifO) 


I 





1 

, 1955-56 , rySd-dr 

(Etta 

' 

Hop 

Girls 

Total 1 Bop- Girls Total Bop Girls Total Boji 1 

Arts, Commerce and Scitnct 




• '■ / 


M ’d i, Undergraduate courses in arts and 
; in • > •■science ■ , .. . 

>J3 

r. 

22 

*73 

'ii? 46 '295 /fib 82 ’ 396 

5S°. 

^ " ‘2. Undergraduate 1 courses ’ in 
’ itotnincrce . i< . . . t ;j j 

16 


16 

Cf » ’ 1 . £ '- • 

27. .... 27 ,38 ,.. 3* 


, ,-i , ‘ Total 

169 

22 

191 

276 ~4i'. 322 ^b3jt .' 83 -'434 

J dn' : 

Postgraduate > 






t>, 3> MJV. & ALSc. ^ . . . 

M 

:n? 

*7 

f 2t r " 4 ' -, 2J “ 38 ‘ n 9* 47 

fa 

' ’’ 4- TlCTearch . . ... 

- 1 

X 

„ 2_ .. 3 .4 * . .4 

6 . 

■ • • > Total 

'5 

2 

18 

23 4 28 41 10 JI 

69^ 

1 ' Professional • 5 » - ,• v t«.i 

'1 



Its r« •“•»! • t * . - “I 


5. Undergraduate 1 . " « ‘ 1 

‘,46 

4 

50 

74 7 82 13 1 - 4 1 25 “ ' M7 

19S ' I 

6. Postgraduate and Research 

4 


4 

l> n 6 i-'i , ’ 7 •‘‘•'12 ’ r X’ 23* 


Total 

50 

4 

54 

81 ‘ 8 89 143 16 160 

«J_J 

Grand Total 

334 

28 — 263* 

-380 38 439 535 x °9 645 


’ ‘ Percentage' of total' enrolment to’popu- 
, niadon in the age-group- (18—23) -n/»j 

». 'rnffiii;: 1 

i ( -a I£ o»ij 0-7 

1 - of 'r. { .u ' ! ’ 1 

pIT-jO’S _x-o lf 2'2, U'5 .‘4, 

3’3 #l 

, „ ’Source. , For sources and details of tabulation, please 

fV. i;rr. .. i Negligible.’ • * 3«*»* 

secA^liendix 1.“’ * 1 . 

•SSVlflU O'*! l r> 1* "T 1 '' 



"frrs 'n'tfote! (i)7ThefotaM do not tally on account of rounding., % 2 f.^orj T _ v .^{<-'"'2 1 : ‘ i 

flvhlii , £jj<(2) Fo? state-wise distribution of enrolment* in higher education see chart on p. 3° r * 


* *“ Some interesting. points ‘emerge from r thls 
■'’'table:' " 1 1 '' ’> ' 1 -■ * 

!o tR'KiIoM'r r .■'! v r r r '!'f" t - !'r 

IwO) [Enrolments,, at, the , .undergraduate 
. r stage in arts,' commerce and 'science 
r( “ ‘ Is courses have incr^ased'Trrtm r 191 ,000 
*7 /'aitin 1 950-51 1 to :759,00(F in 1965-66; or 
n'ft ), . ; . { at-an average , annual rate, of ,9.6 
M per r cent. , The enrolment of 'girls 

“ ‘ " at thte "stage" shows 11 considerable 

I”’ -‘^Improvement— the^numbei-- of fglrls 
•i »■ c r--, enrolled for •> ? every *? 100 r -boys 
increased from 13 to 24. „ /f .„ 

(2) In postgraduate courses in arts and 
science and in research, the total 


-w.r.v v/ 'enrolments' ' have \) 

io in ro 1 18,000 in 1950-51 ’to S6,0W l fJ? 
c— , o'.7 or, at, -an average.-; 

L: .;il .per. cent. The 

„ - ■ • 1 cf s hows a considerable P ^ 
j,n<: >: 1 at this-' stage hlso— ‘ j| t 

,i for. every. .100 boys In I**' 

' In’ 1965-66. _ |fJ 

.(3) In, JJrotesional.e*“?J' f t 
n! m iinn mcn t 5 ■have‘tl«n 

r,i • jrt-.rate of growth is pet < 

, ‘ .arts and science--*” | tf 9 ' 

°' f ' ' r '°per year— but a MB* 
r 1 n at the postgraduate 


• V,’ • j * -b, r ’! 1 , - 1 ^ F , ' • - . • ■ ’ iu* yticrf*!** 

I. This includes courses in agriculture, teacher training, engineering and tech nology,' law, tneo !‘ 
forestry and a few others. In the statistics published by the Minis try of EdUcatSo a, all courses l*’ 
classified as ‘professional'. We have, however, followed the decision of the Planning Commission'' ^ sro, 

~ In commerce for the first degree as forming partof general education and comparable with coun« 
the second degree (M. Com.) have been classified as 'professional". 
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nrrofrr or the education commission r 


(4) The professional courses like 
engineering or medicine, which are 
generally longer and take five to six 
years, nre really comparable to the 
postgraduate courses In arts and 
'science. It will be seen from Table 
12.1 that, In 1950-51, the enrolment 
In the post gradunte courses ,of arts 
Ctind science was 18,000 or about 
one-third of the total enrolment in 
professional education in that year. 
By and large,, this, proportion has 
’ • Tcmnincd fairly constant through-,- 
out the period under review. It 
, , highlights the need to increase the 
postgraduate courses, particularly 
* 'in the sciences. ■ • 


versillofi in the educationally adra 
countries. This has been shown in thee 
on page r 303. The _ following ceaefes 
which can be ’drawn~from'thts corapjr 
have an important bearing ,on the j 
grammes of future development: 

(a) The overall expansion of b'2 
education in Indirfs far too c« 
In comparison with that in the t 
industrialized countries. 

i (b) What iseven mflfe important 
rolments in the professional cca.. 
particularly in science and ajjnc 
ture, are extremely jnadequw 
the needs of our economic de- 
ment. ' — 1-1 


(5) Taking the enrolments in higher 
education as a whole, we find that 
these have increased, during this 
period, 'from 263,000 to. 1.1 million 
-.■or at, an average annual rate of 10 
‘ per cent. The total ! enrolments in' 
professional courses stood at 72.000 
K’or 27.4, per cent .of the total in 1950- 
51. h -In ' 1965-66, • they i had increased 
to 335,000 or 30.6 ‘ per ‘cent ‘of. the' 
total, t - - - 1 — - Tj.V7.-y;j j j 

12.04; !ln 'using these statistics If or internal 
or international comparison, "some important 
points deserve emphasis. - ”•'7777*.--'. -7 I 

(1) ' Internal Comparison. ■TnVmost’.'cbun; 

tries, the duration of the first degree course' 
is about the same, irrespective, of the fact 
whether-,, it, is a degree .iri arts/fsciencej 
engineering or medicine. The degrees of the 
different faculties are, therefore, broadly 
comparable. In India, on .the other -hand, 
the first-degree in .arts, commerce ‘ and 
science Is of a much shorter, duration," just 
like a 'half-way degree’ 1 .- It cannot, therefore, 1 
be equated, with the first degree' in agricul : 
ture or engineering or- medicine 1 which has 
a much longer, duration. In fact,, it is the 
postgraduate degrees in arts, ; commerce or 
science which are comparable with the first 
degrees in agriculture, engineering or medi- 
cine. 1 ‘;X\/*T‘C\y.y.’v.'3 

(2) International Comparison.'-' In 1 inter-! 
national comparison it would be wrong to 
compare our. first degrees in arts, commerce ;.\l 
or science with the corresponding -first •’•*] 
degrees of educationally advanced countries. 
What is really comparable - is our . secondly 
degrees in arts, commerce and science . and yy 
first degrees in agriculture, engineering and 
medicine with the first degrees given by unl-,.„ 

x See Chapter II. ‘ V-;.‘ 

2 See Chapter W for detaih." r 1 '" 1 ' 


(c) Our system of higher educati® 
more wasteful (lower rahod fj 

j put to input) than in countries t. 

| the UK or the USSR. 

(d) The provision for part-time 

| tidn or eorresponaenee 

which is made oir a very 
I even in' affluent countries j 

! UK, the USA -and the If** 

J conspicuous by its absence ^ 

j system pf higher education- , 

;i2.05. Future Enrolment Policy b® 
Education. What should be the ( «n - . 

oolicy in higher education durin* a 
twenty years? j Our recorrmien ^ 
that the, expansion of, facilities ^ 
education should be planned 
basis of general trends regarding J. 
needs and employment 0 PP orl “j„ f tion 
present, 1 there is an- cvcr-proq iaJC 
graduates in arts and commerce 
the adoption of this open-door 
consequently, there is ,a ^ On ^ 
of unemployment amongst in , 
other hand, there is a shortag 
sional specialists and there is or£ jfe.«f' 
need to increase the facilities 
courses such as agriculture, ® tflf pS 5, 
medicine, etc. and especially 
graduate stage in science an 

112.06. The ISI/LSE 
following forecasts of trained mm 
this stage lor 1985-86: , ^ 

j (1) Underaraduate 'Stage j 
merce and Science). Thes* ^ jgg 
expected to increase from ‘,*T n .vfrif* ~ 
to 2-2 million in 1985-86 or at an 
-of 5.3 per cent. — I — — 
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Law). P ThfZctantfM thf^und'er? T 1 ' C?pecl " i l ° * ,r0m 1S5 '”° 
graduate stage in professional education, r972, 000 by 1985-86 or at an av 

excluding law. but including' teaching, are rate-of-8.4 per cent as shown i 


; j I C TABLE 12-2'.- OUT-TURN, INTAKE AND ENROLMENT OF SPECIALIST 

r! I*!.*’” ‘ ‘ ' f I . ! 


C-J-: ' I9&W51 ~ ’ 197^-76 ' ' 1985-8(5 ‘ * 1960^1 jil'1975-76 L 1985-86 J -1960-61 IJ 7 J 


Engineering . > ' 
( Fim Degree * 


I 


Agriculture i ' , 

^ First Degree l". 

Medicine f < * ’ ( v ’ V.J I 

<■ Fim Degree : - 1 5 ~ 16 " 

Teacher Training, - ; 

. Graduates . *'l8 r _ - 73’ 


- Total . 33 *45 


43 1 

, 1 

1 


(3 ) Postgraduate and Research. J The 
IS1/LSE paper gives no projections for this 
stage. In’ 1905-66, the enrolments at this 
stage were 108,000 as against a total enrol- 
ment of 930,000 at the undergraduate stage 
(or about 11 per cent). We recommend 
that this proportion should be raised, by 
39CG. to about 30 per cent. . This' will imply 
that these enrolments will rise from 108,000 
In 1965-6G to about 960,000 in 1986 or an 
average annual increase of 11.5 per cent- 


(4) Late. The ISI/LSE paper gives also 
no projections for legal education. We 
have assumed that the enrolments St the 
undergraduate stage In legal education 
■would increase from 3J.CCO In 1965-68 tu 
rtW br 1963-88. 


117. On the basis rf th-re assumptions, 
the total Is fcigier education f*» 


(1975-76 bnd 1985-86 will be M 
(Table 123. 


, TABLE «•;. PROJECTKU^I* 0 ^ 1 
HIGHER EDUCATION,! 


•fcCTBW 

1 IN Wl-TtJZ 

Type of eduesnon 


’ t. Undergraduate (General) * 

2. Undergraduate (Frofeniun^) 
u estimated by ISI/LSE fa P« 

3. Undergraduate enrolment 
In legal education 1 »' 

• Total (Undergraduate) 

4. Poat paduate .it 

Total eda cttSoe) 

It may be pointed out that 

- in the fin* ^ |( ,f 
menu in«rts,comy r " 

*< «* ■ 

ed by 

twenty years, *n*7 * 
rise by • boUt , i *,r«t **■ 

average mmiil l * 

per tent to 53 V* ^ „ j 

— la r :fi 0> 

utvtergrtdJ.it* * 
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. - . teaching and law) the enrolments 
Increased, during the first ■ three 
: plans, by 477,000;' In the' next 

twenty years they will increase by 
821.00Q, although the average annual 
rate of growth would be reduced 
' , from 10.6 per cent to 7 9 per cent; 
at the postgraduate stage, enrol- 
ments increased in the first three- 
plans by 86,000; in the next twenty 
years these will increase by 852,000 
. and the average annual rate of 
■ ! growth will also have to be slightly 
1 5 - accelerated from 11 to 1 1.5 per cent 


12.08. As pointed out earlier 1 these esti- 
mates of manpower needs “and enrolments 
re tentative and will have to be 'continual- 
f revised In the light of experience gained, 
loreover, these are estiniateg'for the coun- 
T as a whole. For practical implementa- 
ion, they will have to be broken down ac- 
ording to the States; and finally an at- 
empt will have to be made to correlate 
iroadly the enrolment and output of the 
tniversities with these estimates, as revis- 
'd from time to time. This is a difficult 
ask. But we expect that the UGC under 
be general guidance of the Planning Com- 
oission will be ible to cope with it. 


12.09. The need for reducing the rate of 
'xpansion at Time undergraduate stage in 
tours es of arts and commerce has been dis- 
missed elsewhere 2 . Similarly,, we have high- 
lighted .the need for expanding science 
education of quality and for ihcreasing pro- 
fessional education at the undergraduate 
'stage especially in agriculture, engineering 
md teaching 5 . It is, however, necessary to 
jxplain why a large expansion is also 
leeded at the postgraduate stage and in re- 
search., An analysis of our “proposals' will 
mow that this is fully justified because 
/ ’ ’ 1 .—we expect a proportion of teachers 
” 1 , even in lower secondary schools to 

hold the master’s degree; . 

' — we have recommended that a 

/ i , - master’s deeree should be the mini- 
f — mum qualification for all teacher- 
- - educators both at the primary and 
J a t the secondary level; - 

• ' — the lengthening of the"duration of 
< ' the higher secondary stage . uni : 
formly to two years and the expan- 
' slon visualized at this stage will 


^ 1 Chipter V. - " 1 > > • 

* Chapter V. 

T Cihptm TV.XXIV, XV andTXVIJ 
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• ■ need a very' large number of tea- 
chers with postgraduate qualifica- 
tions; 

— the large expansion visualized at the 
undergraduate 1 and • the post- 

0 i] , graduate stages itself will- need 
r“ several times more teachers with 

postgraduate and research quali- 
fications than at present; and 
' — the number of professional persons 

1 ' ’ needed in res'earch, agriculture. 

industry and the services has to be 
increased very substantially. 

Selective Admissions 

12.10. The Need. In the first three five 
year plans a policy of open-door access lias 
been in operation in courses in arts and 
commerce in most of the affiliated colleges. 
A stage has, however, now been reached in 
the process of expansion when the policy of 
selective admissions will have to be extend- 
ed to all sectors and institutions of higher 
education. /If the present fate of expansion 
fat 10 per. cent per year) is assumed .to 
continue for the next 20 years, the total 
enrolments In higher education would be 
between seven and eight million by 1985-86 
or more than twice the estimated require- 
ments of manpower for national develop- 
ment. An economy like ours, can neither 
have the funds to expand higher education 
on this scale nor the capacity to fmd suit- 
able employment for the millions of gradu- 
ates who would come annually out of the 
educational system at this level of enrol- 
ment ..There • is . no escape hut to link 
broadly, the - total enrolments in higher 
education to manpower needs, and to bridge 
the gap between these enrolments and the 
demand for higher education "by. adopting, s 
system of selective admissions. , 

- 12.11 -This ’1 conclusion, which Is based 
mainly on two, considerations — paticffy of 
resources and relating the output . of r the 
educational system 4o manpower needs— 
can also be supported on academic 'grounds. 
Standards in higher educaftem will tend In 
rise, if there is competition- for admission 
and the best students are selected on the 
basis of merit. We are haooy to note -that 
the earlier, opposition to this -principle - is 
gradually.lessening and our discussions with 
officials and non-officials whom we met . has 
led us to conclude that public opinion- is 
now largely in favour of making admissions 
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to higher education' selective. The reform 
should, therefore, be introduced as early as 
possible, . i J 

12.12. Tho Main Elements.' .Three main 
elements are .needed for operating a pro- 
gramme of selective admissfdns ,ln higher 
education: ’• \ • 


, — the determination of the number of 
n . in places available in an institution in 
relation to teachers , and facilities 
available (to ensure that standards 
are maintained at an adequate 
level; ' - — 

' ’ 1 ‘ „ t • ’ V ‘Mil , • 

.. r — prescription of eligibility ,by, the uni- 
• versj ties; ana , 

—^selection by the institution concern-’ 
> ed of the ' best / students from - 
, amongst those who are eligible and 
, f seek admission, ( ( i Y \ 

,12.13.' Determination of the 1 'Number u of 
places AvaUable;' We' suggest ^that' "each' 
university decide in -advance the r number "of 
students to 'be' admitted ’In' each course To' 
its teaching, departments 'and ' separately 'in’ 
each'of.its affiliated ’colleges oh the, basis of 
the facilities avaiIable. l This is already being* 
done for' professional and science courses ' 
Biifeven’h^r'e^it is necessary to malce-.thr* 
conditions hiore stringent. ;It is 'even more* 
important to take' similar! steps’ in’ the’ 

courses in 'arts and ; commerce ’as well.,’ The' 
main difficulty is /Hat no obiective'and speci- 5 
6c criteria have 'been evolved for t the,pur-l 
pose and ,'the. determination, of ,'the^number' 
of seats 'available with reference ‘lofthe faci-? 
lities'. provided 'js..‘very .elastic. - 'We/ there-, 
fore, recommend that .the universities'should' 
evolve specific norms and, criteria for fleter- 
•nJning the number -of.seals to' be permitted 
In courses in arts; and , ^commerce.’ These’ 
should^ take 'into 1 account// among 0 other' 
things/ the 'student-teacher ratio, ‘the ‘facili-’ 
ties' available - for ' self-study/; the library 
books/ the journals/subscribed, ‘the 'number 
of .bblFy, the provision for Ituforials/ 

problem /s so important that the' 
ugc may; consider the appointment of a 
committee to examine dfin detail and make 
Us findings available.to the universities. ..It 
would then be possible ' to determine, wfth’ 
greater accuracy ttan'at present,. the num- 
ber of students whocan be admitted in arts' 
and "commerce "courses with a reasonable 
hope of receiving a good education. 


'12.1 4. We would like to lay •' 
phasfs 6n the determination oi 
all affiliated colleges and in cou: 
and ‘commerce became it is in ft 
and 'In these /institutions that m- 
uncontrolled 'expansion takes pfc 
imperative that the -intake of s 
fixed i separately for each such 
and :thht. this/ sanctioned street 
fdrm an Integral r part of the coi 
affiliation-' We have' found many 
when? the -'universities have not s 
ly ' discharged this responsibility 
has -been -one of. .the principal R 
the deterioration of .standards., . 
'3 2.1 5.i EUgfbIlIty> We have reco 
elsewhere 1 'that the 'present ' es 

system should 'be reformed; that 

shouldcbe declared to have pas^“ 
In • the? higher! -secondary 'exanunat 
that-every student.' appearing » 
given ia certificate -showing his Pfy 
The 5 universities; r therefore, • ^ 
prescribe from time to time.-conoi 
‘eligibility/ e.g.; conditions for ® 
student- to seek 'Admission -to tnei 
These would naturally;vary fro®,?; 
to • university/and' from y cotmse 
Care should; -.however, 1 be taken 
that they are defined with some 
elasticity so as permit the, ad®' 

really ; promising' students- _ 

:> i'o* i ■ i r : "inrL~ > J , 1 • - 

•me; MModsloi 'Scitcllm » 

number of places /'. available } 3 ' „ 
and' the conditions, of eligibility,^, 
cribed. the 'stage is set'for mak®.« 
for ''admissions. We 1 . visualize., ^ 
secondary'' educa'tf oh 1 ' expands * 

lily improves.' , ;'''more J -and n® V, 

would becom^- eligible and s ... c; 
and' that, 'in pibst'institutionv | , 

of apDlfcants' for admission wo' 1 

the, placesi available, y The- p* ... 
everj would vary considcraoiv^ 


tion'to ’ institution. .In .5°°^,.^:' 
established institutions, tM ’ * a. f j 
applicants would be several .. f) 
available* while/in ‘some P™*?- fti 
iust eqiiaf to or ; a little roore ' 
ber of seats. 'The selection o ' ,t 
admissions would, 'therefore. P 
Jem fOf 'varying'fmagnitude a f 

from Institution^ jn«tftutKW- , j & 
mend , that each -institution *• a#- 

its own procedure • for te «*** 
students from among -the -eux . j*»!' 
on the basis of fts tradition* 
ditions. 
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' ‘i2.17. The search for good - and’ reliable 
methods of selection is one of the important 
problems , in -higher- education and vigorous 
research is 'needed, to evolve. them. Even 
in advanced countries, satisfactory tech- 
niques of selection have not been developed 
i!is yet/' 'While the search for good methods 
goes 'on, ’-we have to -begin 1 the programme 
with such ad hoc methods as are available. 
We make, the following general suggestions 
Which, we hope,' would be Of use to institu- 
tions, in devising their. methods of selection. 
1 ' (1) - The common practice at present is to 
use examination marks' rigidly as the sole 
criterion 'of merit and as the basis for selec- 
tion. There is, however, little., academic 
justification for it. Examination marks are 
notoriously .unreliable for measuring attain- 
ment- ( Their .prognostic value ■ for deter- 
mining the- ability r to 1 profit- from • higher 
education Is even more limited and several 
studies have shown that the correlation bet- 
ween school leaving examination marks and 
success in a college is not significant. Not 
many, problems arise, however, at the ex- 
treme ends of the scale and it is easy to 
•select, a. first .or -high second class student 
for admission or to reject one who has just 
scraped through the examination . But as 
one approaches the border-line of eligibili- 
ty. the examination marks cease to servo ns 
a reliable guide. For instance, the present 
situation ' Where' a debate often 1 takes'place 
Whether "a student ’With' 39.6 per cent marks 
Should or should hot be admitted (the pre*- 
etibed imarks-'for -admission being 40 ‘‘per 
«ent). ‘and 'where" such a'student may, be 
admitted in 'one ■’college 'or faculty but 'not 
m'anbther," is -Pickwickian, it not 'absurd 
We' recommend -that 'while 'the use' of ex- 
amination 'marks" as r B 'majof 'basis for ad- 
missions ‘may continue as an interim mea- 
sure , untiTbetter r 's4!ection methods are de- 

'T^d-’their'arbitrariness or lack or " rell- 

abUitv should be compensated, to the 
possible. by’ taking 'other relevant 
tWwis into account" and by 
rawance for the socio-economic 
pi students so 1 as to relate 
directly to innate talent. ”As 
»bove, this is -specially \ . •• 

■me cases^' - . " 

(2) It would be ‘ ' 

s’udents -for a dm' 
should take into consi ' 
t»on mark*, the- ’ 
of the student 
*he examination.' 
factors If nece~ 
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interview , and a -written examination, (spe- 
cially 'designed for testing aptitudes in rela- 
tion to the fields of study which the student 
desires to take up. The final selection 
should be made on the basis of all this evi- 
dence and not on examination marks alone. 

(3) In very exceptional cases of students 
with unusual gifts in some limited field 
(6.g , mathematics) it should be possible 'to 
relax -even the minimum requirements 
prescribed for admission. It is by no means 
rare that a gifted student is unable to fulfil 
the minimum requirements for university 
entrance. If the rules on this score are 
rigidly and mechanically enforced, 1 many a 
gifted^student would never enter a univer- 
sity and this could be a serious national 
loss. In exceptional cases, therefore, the 
universities should have the right and the 
courage- to suspend the rules and give 
admissions to students whose talent has 
been identified but who may not have been 
able to fulfil the entrance requirement for 
some ’reason." This- authority mayi also be 
delegated 'to' a few 1 select affiliated colleges 
which can bfc trusted to maintain standards 
’and exercise this right with care and dis- 
cretibn.* -* 1 • 

■' ■' (4) 'A'* major ‘ objective of policy in 
■selecting students for* admission should be 
'to Secure "social justice and to spread the net 
wide enough to catch all available talent- 
.It will -be necessary, therefore, to make 
some allowance for the handicap^ created 
,by‘the adverse conditions in which many 
.students from rural areas, from urban slums 
,and from the unprivileged classes have to 
study. From this point of view.' the proce- 
dure for selecting -students on the basis of 
.-’school-cluster’ y -have -already re- 

..... , * id -of scholarships' 

jnav ' king ~ aJmissions. 

; quality 


s of Admissions. 

• of this 
ry to set up a su t- 
ible for. the scW- 
iiidents, for giving 
rre necessary, and 
'fxry financial sup- 
'on is usually not 
>b!cm cither at the 
- At the com- 
- c year, ft be- 
ll tv then forro«- 
ihl* t- * 
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It will =-be seen' that -about 15.6 percent 
of the colleges are in' the unenviable ‘posi- 
tion of having less than 100 students! 1 -If ah 
enrolment of 500 students is regarded as the 
very minimum 'below which a * college may 
tend to be uneconomic and inefficient, about 
60 per cent of the affiliated colleges are 
below this level. • i .* . j : '! j l. ' ‘ 

‘ 1 12.26. We carried out; an examination of 
the small colleges '.with an. enrolment of ;less 
than 100.' Data, was available ior 168 insti- 
tutions only, but even from this some inte- 
'resting ( facts emerged. ‘ \ 

1 (1) :Age. .'The' classification of' 1 the .col- 
leges according to the year of establishment 
tis as follows: - . el i ■ - :*mv 



i jt ~ f, 

.. Year of foundation 

, Fcrcennge of colleges 
. ..founded in t he period 

- Before 1947 - . 1 

i. ’ 1 >1948-57 • - 

1958 
»959 

1 *J*> - t 

■ 1961 . 1 ’ 

' «96a . ' 

« *963 
.*964 

,5*4 ’’ 

6- 3 

. 2*4 1 • ’ 

7* 7 

, > II. 6*0 •;* 

«*5 „.v. 

> . • - • 35*7 " 

It will be seen that 72 per cent-Of these 
small colleges _were_establisbcd-during-the_ 
four-year ‘period— 1961-64. Whether these 
colleges can Increase their strength f ,with , 
age cannot be predicted, especially In view ‘ 
of the fact that 23 per cent of the colleges 
which were established before I960 (and 
some of them even as far back as 1947) have 
continued to have a strength of less than 
J00, 

(2) Population 0/ the Locality. Popula- 
tion figures of the locality In which the col- 
leges are situated were available in respect 
ot 114 colleges. The position is as under: 

r*7<tkm ot uc > v» ! .1 1 
(latxxfi) 

Ko. ot toCtjrt 

5 laf bci-« 

s— 

l>-» 

+>—7S 

. < 

U 

21 

■ 22 

. » 


4 

♦» 

fM Uw>I 

• li 

4 

7 


. lit 


i toWns> whose .population ’ranges fron 
<to -75,000 -and -there are 31 such^cw. 
lareas *< Whose' population 'exceeds 
•also significant thaP there are 11 sc 
-leges 1 with enrolment of less than w 

^cities* whose population 'exceeds < 

Only *20 colleges can ibe -said to be s 
iin^sparsely populated areas 

• below).? ’orj i '1 • a '• ! b ’ • 1 

. un.hn. 1. lu i. "> ■ 

i:(3) Enrolment nop Men '--and ' 
'Students. .Of these colleges, 36 er.ro-< 
.men '.students^ 32'only -women svsa^- 
91, admission , ’was' open'to both 

• women students. 1 >.* '» •,*, t 

: :(4) Backward . Areas.- Some of 
leges are in backward areas trtta m 
.bai population - and It is •understands ■ 
(they may take some years to grow- 

; • Planning the' location of co]J*J*^J 

• blem of great importance. 

that'the UGC'shouId 'Undertake 

the problem with special tdutoa 
small colleges and advise the unrt« 
regarding- tno -manner in whle 
cap may be reduced as ( much as r 

-Expansion • or iPosTcnAMfATE muevro^ 
JtlStAUCII 


It nrJl k« seen tx-»* C3, 4T jat r* than 50 
z*re cert e£ . *r * e-ilat®** - -*» — 


. -1Z27. The - hulk, of p u 
' search work has to be 
universities and their .i t* 
rather than In the nfflllated c * fl p 
universities have, In the po * ^ j; ,- 

concerned with undergf a “ * , 

and. to a llmltad extant, with (P*., „ 
work and research. As 4 r>. 

given by the UGC in th *« lrf y.l 
third plans, however, the nu 
rolments In the 

m the universities have Inert ^ ^ 
ably. But even now. the r '■ 

leges in the enrolments A* d * / £ Vt i * 

1 y Urge: the distribution « 

between UwUgffiZZr. 
of the universities •«<» th 'J ;«■# 4 3 * « 
Is roughly in the pwjwrtiw* ot r -^ 
an unsatisfactory state a *•; ^ ^ 

barring a few cuUtanxUngc---^ » 
search facilities In afibiS-'d Jf 
very limited or roo***™ y* 
the facilities in term* 
libraries, 
nyr 

aeklm.mv 

ticomrnerA that I 1 / *'-■* *' 

*r_i r««reh wcric jV, . ,? 

-the - n»?Teri tr, , ef- cr In 
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where good programmes can be developed 
co-operatively by 3 or 4 local colleges under 
the guidance of the university. Only very 
good amiiated colleges of long standing 
which have done creditable work at the 
undergraduate < (or postgraduate) stage 
may be allowed to carry on postgraduate 
and research work, if the needed facilities 
arc provided. In our opinion, the universi- 
ties and the university centres will have to 
shoulder the responsibility for about 80 per 
cent of the postgraduate and research work. 
To support it properly, they will also have 
to undertake undergraduate work meant 
primarily for gifted students. This should 
cover about. 10 per cent of the enrolment. ' 
lho universities thus have a tremendous 
additional responsibility to undertake: the 
enrolments in their departments and cons- 
tituent colleges would have to be increased 
from 200,000 in 1965-66 (undergraduate 

155.000) and postgraduate and research 

45.000) to about 1.1 million in 1985-86 
(undergraduate 320,000 and postgraduate 

750.000) . 

12.28. It need hardly be stressed that 
though it is necessary to increase the enrol- 
ments at the postgraduate stage in response 
to developmental needs, this should always 
be contingent on adequate increase in mate- 
rial and staff resources. One has to resist 
the temptation to open or to tolerate depart- 
ments of universities or colleges doing infe- 
rior postgraduate work without the essen- 
tial facilities. 

12.29. It is also necessary to have a strict 
policy for admission of students to post- 
graduate and research courses. We should 
not encourage students who go on to M.A. ' 
or'M-Sc. merely to while time away or on 
the off-chance of being able to find some 
employment later. This is often, permitted 
in' many institutions at present, either due 
to misplaced charity or to inflate numbers, 
not realising that such measures ! constitute 

a grave injury to the interests iof higher 
education in-the first instance .and ..to -the 
community itself In the long run. We sug- 

§ est that a rigorous test of admission should ' 
e introduced for all postgraduate courses. 

A mechanical dependence on marks in the 
firtt degree examination will not serve the 
Purpose. In a pilot project undertaken bv 
the Delhi University to analyse its exami- 
nation results over the last 4 or 5 years, it 
was found that the chances of a third divi- 
sion student in BA/B Sc. securing first. 


second or third division in the M. 
examination are 0.2), 0.29 and 0.41 
lively. This is undoubtedly a limit 
but it is certainly an important po: 
js, therefore, necessary to take into 
in addition to the marks obtained^ 
qualifying examination, the student: 
lalive record of performance, his ict 
extracurricular and co-curricular « 
and his aptitude, motivation and 
suitability for higher education. 

12.30. In view of the central^ 
postgraduate and > research vor 
catcd above, it will be nee ^ 
provide an adequate number ol 
ships and hostel facilities at this r 
suggested earlier 1 , scholarships sno 
available to about 50 per cent of W* • 
at ' this stage and these shot aid ,b 

mented by loan scholarships, v 
dent has been selected for 
postgraduate course on nien-, * 
• strive to ensure that no 5* 

comes in the way of his con y , „ 
studies: either a scholarship or a loan 
larship should be available ■ to , 

he can devote himself to his pr°] 
out anxiety and uncertainty. : 

12.31. We would like to e®P b, £„ 
point. The Centre will have to a . 
greater responsibility than in tn 
the development of postgraduate, 
and research and for the develop® j 
universities. This is a sector o ^ 
priority and it has a seed vai __ 
improve the whole field of edu 
present, this is not the case. jp j 

facilities provided at this stag . .-bti 
quate and its quality leaves m v ^ 
sired. Consequently, we do n £ _ 
good teachers for colleges, a ^ 
undergraduate education «no 
difficult to get good teachers jo 
schools. In its turn, 1 seGondary « , t ^ e 
thus diluted and It becomes dim™ Jp 
good teachers for elementary sc , . e ij « 
only way to break this.viciou * $ 

expand the facilities in eW 8 
cation and resMWhind-J** “u,, 
important, to improve their q . f ijw 
this purpose, we would imovcJ ^ 
tion of making the, Govern® n , f ^ 
almost exclusively ^responsible {f) . 
graduate education ,«nd .researt • i ( j., 1 ? 
connection we would like to q 
President’s Science Advisory 
which in its recent report o fe$ r * 
Progress, the Universities tw ; — 
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Gouenunent (1960), prepared under the 
chairmanship of Professor G. T. Seaborg, 
new Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, states as follows: 

Both basic research and graduate education 
must be supported In terms of the welfare of 
society as a whole. It is in this large sense that 
the role of the Federal Government is Inevitably 
central. The truth is as simple as it is important: 
whether the quantity and quality of basic re- 
search and graduate education in the United 
States will be adequate or inadequate depends 
primarily upon the government ot the United 
States. From this responsibility the Federal 
Government has no escape. Either it will find the 
policies — and the resources — which permit our 
universities to flourish and their- duties to be ad- 
equately discharged — or no one will. 

These are wise and powerful words, and 
they apply to us no less. 


' Hicheh Education for Women 

12.32. Need for Expansion. There is a 
prevailing view that it is no longer neces- 
sary to give special attention to women’s 
education at the level of higher education 
since women are taking advantage of it in 
increasing numbers adequate to the needs 
of society. * Shortages of educated women 
available for taking up positions of direc- 
tional and organizational responsibilities in 
various professions and occupations, how- 
ever, point to the need for special efforts to 
expand women’s education at the college 
and university stage. The figures of com- 
parative enrolment of men and women stu- 
dents at the higher education stage reveal 
that the proportion of women students to 
the total enrolment in Indian Universities 
■was about 13 per cent in 1955-56, about 17 
per cent in 1960-61 and about 21 per cent 
in 1965-66. Thus, in one decade Ihe pro- 
portion has increased from 13 per cent to 
21 per cent and at present the proportion of 
women students to men students is 1:4. This 
preportion is not in Jceeping with the chang- 
ing needs' of 'Indian society nor with the 
needs of economic and social development. 
»\e feel that In view of these needs the 
proportion of women students to the total 
enrolment ot this stage should be increased 
to 33 per cent during the next ten years to 
meet the requirements for educated women 
in different fields. To achieve this target 
wc have recommended two programmes 
«uewhere niz, ' 

(1) a programme of scholarships and 
financial assistance to women students In 
colleges and universities on a liberal scale: 


(2) a programme of the provision of suit- 
able but economical hostel accommodation 
for tvomen students with all the necessary 
amenities on a large scale. Liberal grants 
should be provided by the Government of 
India for this purpose as also by the State 
Governments. Both these programmes are 
particularly necessary to encourage girls 
from rural areas to take advantage of higher 
education. At present their numbers are 
very small in colleges and universities as 
compared to those of girls from urban areas. 


12.33. Mixed or Separate Colleges. At the 
college level, the local historical tradition 
and the general social background determine 
whether there should be mixed colleges or 
separate colleges for women. A uniform 
policy of co-education is not necessary for 
this level of education. Conditions vary 
from State to State. In a State like Maha- 
rashtra, mixed colleges are preferred hy 
women students and their patents, and the 
number of mixed colleges Is much larger 
than that of separate colleges for women. In 
the State of Madras, however, which is 
equally advanced in the matter of women’s 
education, separate colleges for women are 
preferred and thejr number is much larger. 
It would, therefore, be for each State Gov- 
ernment to decide its policy regarding co- 
education at this stage. The existing prac- 
tice can be allowed to continue in tach area 
; “pacate college lur women 
is so small that it is not economically viable. 
Care should be taken by the college autho- 
rities and the staff in mixed colleges ta en- 
sure that women students receive necessary 
“‘ VeS a " d encoura gement for active par- 
ticipation in co-curricular and extra- 
r activities. The authorities and 
the staff of women s colleges should ensure 
t , h v e ' r studcnts do not become 
verity 1 hre° m th ° genpral strea m of uni- 

At the postgraduate level there is no iusti- 

Hcre°me f n r a nrt Parate ins,it « ,ion * ter women. 
r," p . men a women students should work 

Sble " b "‘ *“Uant« ■» 


m ™ .* Sme *to •» WomX. 
frL ,™. ; ' student, ahould have 

•SnSTSL? £ on ?« to "ts- humanities, 
toSS " ' r '" jU to wrong 

U ? nr choice er to compel them to 
take particular courses. The more &cad'*m'- 
type or girls with ambitions cf t>urs-j*n~ 
careers of research or tea chin? 3t 
«r universitv lev*], o- « a J?* 01 }*** 

“ Mte «Vr .echnSc# SSfSo*^ 
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the opportunities and incentives for doing 

so. , • - , . , > . 

For a large number of women students, 
there is need for linking up higher educa- 
tion with specific avenues of employment' 
where the services of trained and educated 
women are urgently required.. There needs- 
to be an emphasis on technical and .voca- 
tional element in such courses.' Some of the 
professional fields where women’s 'services 
are required and where - there are shortages 
at present, are those of education (teach- 
ing), social worh, ' nursing and a series of 
occupational' ' fields' i such as nutrition, 
dietetics, institutional management, etc. All 
such courses :have been stressed during the' 
second and the third five year plans and 
facilities for them have been expanded. 
We must make every effort to expand these 
courses according to developmental' needs 
and lo improve them in the light of their 
objectives."*- : . ' 

Home science has been Introduced in 33. 
universities ;and is gradually receiving re-! 
cognition as an academic discipline.' Home 
science, in addition to giving good general 
education, should equip students on a scien- 
tific basis to work in the professional fields 
of dietetics, food technology, family wel- 
fare work, extension work in community' 
development and Welfare Extension Project, 
research work in projects and schemes of 
ICMIt, ICAH and Council of Child Welfare. 

• Nursing has been Introduced os,o course 
at the BSc. level in universities with the 

f impose of preparing nursing staff at higher 
evels. It is introduced in separate colleges 
for women and even’ attempt i3 made to 
plan a scientific ana professional course 
which would have an academic value 05 well 
as the necessary professional training of a 
higher level. Tl:e expansion of this course 
should be according to the requirements of 
the profession. 

Education es an elective at the BA. or 
BSc. level has been introduced in II univer- 
sities In each c? these universities, there 
are more women than men who offer this 
ctNirse. The course has at present only a 
general education value and does not serve 
the parpise cf prcfesj-onal preparation even 
Eiv-4-here w* have surcested the 
vs’j- Li concurcr-M and integrated nurses 
- • sr-i prof— jjona! trarrje.- educa- 

* -'■? We ir<l tha- sutrh courses will prov** 
t> fcp-A' w.tfc vw^a itud-Tr*r With 
lc»cr to 

* -—■sc", lic-r xLxtit vo tc.-eir mend join- 

1~% l> r ff-.'s- ssioe at i- rtr'.r j*a«* 


They would ■ • welcome ‘ such conn 
courses if the' first year of the three 
degree course offers a basic general < 
which would lead to pedagogy as well 
some other field. We suggest that b< 
these institutions we have already pre 
for-, this purpose, a r _fe\v. women's arts 
science .colleges should be selected fa 
introduction of the concurrent course 
given, additional -special grants for the 
pose. " •;»«*“-».. ■ - 

Courses in "social work are offered in ! 
ral universities. , This is a field where t 
appears to-be 'a need for designing sp 
courses io''meet’ the requirements ef t 
fields of social work where women’s sen 
are required. ,As other avenues open c; 
women, "courses in these fields will ha' 
be designed. - ‘ •• 

In the third five year plan, there v> 
scheme to set up n National Instltu’e 
Women for giving high level training 
women candidates in organization, ad?/ 
tration and -management to enable tree* 
take up. responsible positions. Women tn 
ed on these lines would be needed tor r? 
menting many, national plans ar.d 
particularly in social services to inert trt‘ 
quirements ' of voluntary organization*' 
to provide competent personnel to ta«* * 
positions that ore becoming Jnerea/"o 
available to them In the industrial lee ( 
For want of fundi it has not yet possy 
set up such on institution at the n* 1 
level, We are of the opinion that thr*^' 
four universities with good business 1 ^,' 
nistration and management depart*"' : 
should set up wings for giving * 
level training as is needed by wonv"» " 
the above purpose. This wl/l r<wK» v 
cost of training and will alio make the fii 
ing more effective and efficient. 

W'e would like to suggest that or* 
universities should *et up research ° r, ( , 
deal specifically with women 't *'•** ,J 
The 5e ghoulci take Up follow-up I; 1 -" '* ^ 
educated women, consider women# 
ticn from the point of view ot tirp-t ‘ } 
opportunities available to wanes. 
ensure proper planning cf * * ‘ * 

tion particularly at the itig* ot hU u " 
eat I'm, 

Nrw Vsrrwmti t 

1235 f.n v'e-v o* the f r, *’ ,J ' ~ 
t r t>* v.irrz’a i i.itt »rA I'W* , 
**»?*?, the ei'thJ.sh.Tent ft tem* , 

it lrtr,tUK> ft U r*rt 
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acute in big metropolitan cities and is like- 
ly to become so in several other universi- 
ties within a few years. Moreover, we feel 
that administrative regroupings of existing 
colleges through the establishment of new 
universities would be necessary in certain 
cases.- ‘ 

• • 12.36" The Calcutta University. We may 
illustrate the point by referring to one of the 
oldest'juniyersities in India — the University 
of Calcutta, which has rendered pioneering 
and valuable services in the past to the deve- 
lopment of higher education in the country, 
specially in the field of postgraduate stu- 
dies and research. At the present time, 
however, one witnesses in the university a 
rapidly increasing and almost unmanage- 
able undergraduate , population. Half a 
dozen ■ colleges in the city of Calcutta 
account for .about 50,000 undergraduate 
Students. Many of these do not have even a 
modicum of essential facilities— adequate 
teaching • 1 staff, . . accommodation, libraries, 
laboratories. Sometimes more than one col- 
lege functions in the same building and with 
the same equipment, but in different shifts, 
and -practically undergone management 
though with separate governing - nodies. 
.Teaching and learning are often carried on in 
a factory-like environment where teachers 
and -students have hardly any personal con- 
tacts whatsoever. • On the academic bodies 
.of the universities are some persons who are 
.not competent by their academic attain- 
ments or -administrative experience to play 
a constructive. role in ,the working of the 
university. There" , is a considerable time- 
lag between the conduct of examinations 
and the declaration of results. The Univer- 
sity needs a major reorganization. Some of 
the leading colleges could be granted an 
amount of autonomy in the organization of 
thejr courses of studies and conduct of exa- 
minations. It would be an advantage to set 
up a Council of Affiliated Colleges to deal 
specifically with the problems of colleges- 
Given the seriousness of the situation, it may 
he advisable Tor the State Government in 
consultation with the UGC and the Govern- 
ment of India to have the affairs of the uni- 
versity closely examined by a small compe- 
tent body with a view to finding a way out 
®f the present impasse. 

12.37. Metropolitan Universities. There is 
also a concentration of large student popula- 
tion in the cities of Bombay. - Delhi and 
Madras, though their problems have to be 
seen In a somewhat different retting. We 
welcome the proposal to set up a second uni- 
in the city of Delhi and recommend 
that the other metropolitan cities of Bombay. 


Calcutta, and Madras should have, by the 
end of the fourth plan, two universities each 
which would supplement to some extent the 
work of each other. Moreover, some of the 
well-established colleges may be raised to 
autonomous status with power to grant de- 
grees, to begin with, at the undergraduate 
stage. 'The relevant details and pattern of 
the new universities should take into 
account local conditions and circumstances 
and ensure that they are able to play a vital 
and constructive role in the civic life of the 
metropolis. 1 We suggest that the problems 
be examined by the UGC in consultation 
with the State Governments concerned. 

12.38. Additional Universities for States 
and Union Territories. Additional universi- 
ties' would also be needed in other States. 
For instance, there has been a strong and 
justifiable demand from the State of Kerala 
for an additional university. The State of 
Orissa has also a good case. There has also 
been a demand for the establishment of a 
university for the hill areas of the North- 
Eastern Region. This proposal has been 
supported by a Committee appointed by the 
UGC, and by the Working Group on Educa- 
tional Development of Hill Areas set up by 
the Ministry of Education tn April 1965. We 
agree with this recommendation. The 
people in these hill areas share common eco- 
nomic disabilities and their remoteness and 
comparative inaccessibility render their pro- 
blems peculiarly difficult. A great deal 
needs to be done to explore the economic 
potentialities of the area. Moreover, the 
people rightly feel that unless the promising 
local youth ore trained for providing leader- 
ship m the various fields of economic and 
social development, their progress will re- 
main arrested. They arc - anxious to be 
more fully integrated with the life of India 
as a whole and with the larger world of 
scholarship and learning. To this end, they 
have realized that the establishment of a 
university is one of the major measures 
which will spearhead economic and social 
development in the area. The hill areas of 
Uttar Pradesh and the tribal tracts in Orissa 
have also demanded the establishment of 
universities. 

12.39. Precautions to be Taken while 
Establishing New Universities. We wish to 
_ emphasize that the ban on the establishment 
of new universities which Is proposed In 
some quarters is neither desirable nor fea- 
sible. Instead. It is necessary to concentrate 
on the adoption of essential measures to en- 
sure that their establishment leads to a rub- 

.stastial improvement Li standard* and rais- 
es the output and level of research. It must 
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further be pointed out that the establish, 
ment cf new universities can be justified 
only when competent men and physical fad- 
litics required for the purpose are available 
and con be secured and that it would bo 
wrens to create a situation in which there 
could be on undue dispersal of intellectual 
talent, funds and administrative ability, nil 
of which are in scarce supply at present. 
From tills point of view, we make the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


large number of affiliated colleges, s 
often arises between these two *i 
hampers progress. Such a situatim 
be avoided. 

(4) An experiment which we rect 
in this regard is to make some oral! 
vers i tics in a State join together in 
sortlum’, as it were, to operate i 
affiliated ca lieges fn the State 3- 
sibility should be explored by the ' 


(1) No new university should be started 
unices the agreement of the UGC is obtain- 
ed and unless adequate provision of funds is 
mode. 

(2) In many cases It may not really be 

necessary to start a new university. The 
object in view can be met by developing, 
under the auspices of a university, one or 
more postgraduate centres wherever a num- 
ber of local colleges can make a co-opera- 
tive effort to provide facilities for post- 
graduate teaching. This scheme is being 
tried in some States and the results are en- 
couraging. The university can help to 
strengthen such centres in many ways. It 
can depute its teachers to work for stipulat- 
ed periods at these centres. It can sanction 
additional staff for the purpose, if necessary. 
It can establish a general library for post- 
graduate students of all the colleges. It can 
expand" existing laboratories or build new 
ones. It can assist in the construction of 
additional hostel facilities. In short, an 
arrangement of this type can secure, most 
of the advantages of a university with- 
out throwing on the exchequer all J the 
administrative ’and other expenses involved 
in the establishment of a new university. 
Besides some of these centres could 'very 
well meet all the needs of a developing area 
for -some time and thereby * prepare <■ the 
ground for the eventual establishment’ of a 
full-fledged university.' 5 if i ~ *• * 

(3) Most of our universities have, and 
‘will continue to have, a r large - number of 
affiliated colleges. iWe :feel that some ex- 
perimentation with ‘different types of -uni- 
versity organization to deal with this situa- 
tion woyld he useful. For, instance, a good 
organization ' syould.be , rne. in which .a 
university has a strong core of .teaching de- 
partments combined r with about 30. affiliat- 
ed colleges situated in close proximity. In 
such a case, there would be a proper balance 
between the teaching wing and the affiliated 
colleges and each could develop . without - 
dominating the other. When this balance 
t ls up?et either by the weakness of the teach- 
ing departments or by the overwhelming 


(5) There should be at least o® 
affiliating university in each State — t 
or federal. 

(fi) We find that the preparation, 
for .the establishment of new umvera 
more often than not, perfunctory, a® 
quate time is not allowed between u 
sing of the Act and the comment® 
the work of -the university 
sense of admitting students. It « 
desirable to set up a convention in »» 
that a new university should not J 
lished in a place where a univeraiff 
has not been in operation for • 
and that a time of 2-3 years AeaU w 
ed to elapse between the appointed 
first vice-chancellor and the dirt 
mencement of the university’s wort ‘ 

this time, the ■' vice-chancellor sc 

assisted by a Planning Board wnl 
consider all matters regarding 
ment of the university- - The vali 
ering work done in the UK since ( 
establishment of new . ’ gJi 
vide useful guide-lines in this rega 


; (7) With' the large ' nw»l« Aj 
versifies that have already bee j 
' and others that will be diinc? .. . 
years, , the problems, of unive 7 
ration and cooperation, Wlucn e p 
rather neglected in the P a y« , the fl * 
significance. At the State Je > ^ go 
boration of all the universjtie jrt !i. 
is essential , in matters “K , _ f3 ; i 
.problems of socio-economic a 
the State, the development of*" t9 |W 
.language, r or relating -their ® 
manpower need.’- But such c Kr 
even more important at the 
The universities should join 
'regional and national Ieve!^ rnv >s) g 

programmes and yuppie® <0 C j|j!I*v 
•' their <• available’ facility. 
research.. In fact’.it should . 0 
endeavour of educational .PSiLvopr 
universities as national fn*» gpcjt&j 
build up collaborative 8r Vg. 3 f?,rtf ' 

•programmes which cut across 
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or linguistic frontiers. The promotion of 
these programmes should be the special 
respondbility of the UGC. 

12.40. New Central Universities. One 
proposal placed before us suggested the 
establishment of a central university in 
every State. In discussions with State 
Governments and universities, we found 
that it had a 'mixed reception: seme States 
welcome it either because a Central uni- 
versity is a prestige institution or because 
it would thereby be relieved of the finan- 
cial responsibility, but many oppose it. 
After careful consideration, we are inclined 
to agree with the latter view. 

12.41. Two main arguments have been 
put forward in support of the proposal, 
namely, it will save these universities from 
local pulls and pressures which are un- 
favourable to the proper development of 
higher education and that it will help to 
raise standards. We are afraid that we can- 
not accept either of these contentions. Not 
only one university in a State, but every 
university has to be protected from un- 
favourable local pressures and pulls. This, 
in essence, is the problem of university 
autonomy which is discussed more fully in 
the next chapter. We would, however, 
like to point out that we will have to dis- 
cover and adopt ways and means, other 
than 'centralization’, for protecting it. Nor 
can we agree that more liberal assistance 
from the Centre will necessarily improve 
standards or that a Central University would 
*pso facto be a better university. 

12.42. The main object of Ihls proposal Is 
to ensure a more liberal flow ' of central 
funds to selected universities in the States. 
We concede that this is necessary. But 
instead of selecting one university in each 
State' for this purpose once and for all, it 
would be better to make more liberal Cen- 
tral assistance available to all State uni- 
versities' on the basis ol their performance 
and merit. This is already being done to a 
limited extent and the UGC gives develop- 
mental grants to these universities. We have 
recommended larger resources to be placed 
at the disposal of the UGC so as to increase 
the amount of Central assistance for 
developmental purposes. In addition, the 
amending Bill for theTJGC Act proposes to 
authorise the _UGC to give maintenance 
grants also to the State universities. If 
these provisions afe fully utilized, the main 


objects of this proposal will be served in a 
better way and its disadvantages Would be 
avoided. Also the proposal for the establish- 
ment of major universities which we .made 
in Chapter XI partly meets the objects of 
this proposal. 

,12.43. Deemed Universities. In recent 
years some of our high-level institutions 
such as the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute at Delhi, the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore, have been brought 
into the university system by deeming them 
as universities under Section 3 of the UGC 
Act. We consider this a welcome develop- 
ment. There is in our educational system 
a need for institutions having the academic 
status and privileges which ordinarily be- 
long to a university, but with more specific 
and limited functions and scope. While 
such institutions in their limited field 
should maintain the highest standard of 
teaching and research, their organizational 
set-up need not be the replica of a uni- 
versity. Our recommendation regarding 
autonomous colleges will be of some use in 
this context. We would like to stress that, 
in deeming institutions as universities 
under the UGC Act, the most careful atten- 
tion should be paid to the question of educa- 
tional standardas. This provision under the 
Act gives scope for experimentation and 
innovation, but it should not become a 
cheap side-or back-door to university status. 

Reorganization of Courses 

12 44. We shall now turn to a discussion 
of the general lines on which courses in 
higher education need t 0 be reorganized. 
We shall mainly deal with considerations 
common to courses in arts, commerce and 
science. The courses in agriculture, en- 
gineering and technology are dealt 'with 
elsewhere 1 . 

12.45. Courses for the First Degree. The 
link between the subjects taken at the school 
t I hose iP t f d ;° r at the first degree 
should be less rigid than at present. It is 
th ’ S 1 'i nk th . at s P e C‘ a *ization starts 
Wr d » ^ b y e / rly -. A stu dent wishing to 
i£ys ,cs for his MSft, for instance, is 
now often required to opt for it as early as 
L" ® ass , IX - We think that there is no justi- 
fication for such rigidity and that it should 
be open to a student to opt for a combina- 
*' 0 " subjects at the first degree stage, even 
though some of these may not have been 
. taken by him at the school. Similarly the 
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combination of subjects permissible for the 
first degree should be more elastic than is 
generally the case at present, both in the 
arts and in the sciences. The subjects which, 
in the past, seemed to be far apart, are now 
seen to be much closer and at the higher 
stages many of the traditional frontiers are 
breaking down. Therefore, combinations 
like mathematics and economics or philo- 
sophy, physics or ■ chemistry with biology, 
education or with any other subject, should 
be permissible. It is true that, by and large, 
-the majority of students would continue to 
study the subjects they-had studied in 
some depth at the school and that most 
combinations of subjects will be along tra- 
ditional lines. But there' will be some ex- 
ceptions ~to this general principle and the 
educational system should provide for them. 

12.4B. The question of general, special and 
honours courses at the undergraduate stage 
is of great significance. We define a 
‘general’ course as one in which the student 
takes three subjects at about the same 
depth. The ‘special’ course would be diffe- 
rent in kind and provide for the teaching of 
three subjects of which one would be taken 
at a much greater depth than the other two. 
The ‘honours’ course would he more chal- 
lenging and require study at a higher level. 
The general courses should be provided at 
two levels— pass and honours. The special 
courses, however, need be .provided only at 
the honours level. In order to economise 
resources, however, we recommend that 

(1) the universities, which have. much 
. better facilities, should only provide 

for special courses , or for general 
(Honours) courses., For. them to 
. provide pass courses is to under- 
utilize the. resources available., 

(2) the affiliated colleges should, as a 
rule, have an option to provide 

• either for the general courses— both 
at the pas* and honours level— or 
• the special courses depending upon 
the availability of teachers and 
facilities. To economize on costs, 
however, it may be desirable to 
prescribe the minimum enrolment 
needed for the general (honours) 
and special courses. 

1147. Course* for the Master’s Degrees In 
Arts and Selene*. There is an urgent need 
to introduce an element of flexibility and 
innovation Li the organization of the courses 
«v» Master’s degree. Border-line and 
inter-disciplinary subjects are fast becom- 


ing areas of major study and : 
bring these into focus in rain 
is necessary to provide, in atfc 
present one-subject courses, 
courses consisting of, say, 
subject and one or two subsid: 
ed subjects. . For instance, uwy 
provide, for various combinati 
between education, sociology,^ 
psychology,' economics, law an 
tics. ''Similarly, it 'should be 
combine ' two modem Indian J 
physics and mathematics, cn< 
mathematics or physics; or p**Jj 
sciences. What is important is 
present rigidity and uniformity. 


12.48. There need he s no 
on the courses for. the Ma sters 
ing to a high ' level -of ipwj 
research. .This should he an 
only one of the objectives c 
is necessary to design cou 
other equally valid object' 
teachers for schools, W* 
needs of students who are stgJJ 
broad connected areas an j 
specialization later at 
postgraduate curricula, 

Jo framed that a r 

introduced to a variety c 

or receive intensive InghJ 
special fields. Spe™ 1 " "il* 
attempted only in eases ,, 
exist. Where they do 
should aim at P. r0 ,'f h % u dfa!]i 
based course so that th® ur d: 
adequately for un “ e . T er « n g Into f 
teaching and for entering yJ ^ 
professions as require Unl?SJ U 
ledge of the subjec • 
which characterizes the P 
in postp-aduate educati I l 
not be poesib e to pro 
the needs, aptitudes 


. 49 . nesrorch JWfc, * 


19. Research v*K 

n, the standards of £ {if ya 

universities, and. , t , 

igh and 

he «ame cannot ** A 
and all univers^ ^ ^ 

ch topics In . 

haveV" 

degree in "J®}*,, ci* 

Ixed b0S U,:, t> 
tj, one I* m°?* W 

which both W, 1 
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ears. ' This is ' partly due to the fact 1 that 
a most' universities the problems are given 
O' 'and not selected by the student on' the 
asis of his ability and facilities available 
jr work. The guide generally determines 
he nature and scope of the problem to be 
olved by the student. It is true that some 
f the topics undertaken by students, at 
east in some universities, belong to the, 
cientific forefront. But, by and large most 
f the topics taken up for investigation do 
ot reflect a modem content or approach. 
(Tith a view to' improve the existing situa- 
ion,' we 'make .the following recommenda- 
ions: ‘ 1 

(1) A student should be expected to 
work from two to three years for a 

‘ PhJ). .degree. Its basic objective is 
to train in research methodology, ’ 
’comprehension of scientific lite- 
, rature, ability to make critical ana- 
lysis, 1 to draw suitable infe- 
rences and to present the 
, findings in. a clear, logical and 
• scientific way and to be able to criti- 
, t cize as well as to accept criticism. 

. ' - It should be regarded as the begin- 
; ning of the real research career of 
. the student rather than as its climax 
’ ’ 'or end. ■ ( 

(2) Very often, the preparation of 
.students obtaining . the Master’s 

degree is not adequate enough to 
, . enable them to embark on a research 

investigation worthy of the Ph.D. 
degree. It would, therefore, he 
; • desirable that candidates entering 
on the Ph.D. courses should spend 
the first year partly, in advanced 
t • training in the subject, requiring 
-- • attendance ■ at 6ome lectures and 

' tutorials of an advanced nature. 

(3) The students for the PhD. courses 
; . ’'should be carefully selected. The 
1 - eligibility of the guides as ’well as 

•' the facilities needed should be' care- 
fully specified. There should be a 
limit "on the number of students to 
be guided by a teacher at any given 
time; and there should be 'a time- 
■ ’ limit within which the 6tudent 
, , .should be expected to submit his 
thesis and a similar time-limit 'for 
. |he university to take a decision on 

i .{41, The procedures for evaluation 
, should be improved. While the 
1 guide who has supervised the work 

1 should be one of the members of 

I Chapter IV. 
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the Board of Examiners, no degree 
should be awarded unless reports 
of all examiners are unanimously 
in favour of the proposal. As far 
as possible, evaluation should be 
done by Indian experts in the sub- 
ject- A viva voce examination or a 
defence of the thesis should be con- 
sidered essential before the degree 
is recommended. 

(5) A study of a second world language 
such as Russian, German, or French 

- should be obligatory for all Ph.D. 
students. It may be desirable to 
make this ‘ compulsory even for the 
courses for the Master’s degree, at 
least 1 in certain subjects, 

(6) It would also be desirable to insti- 
tute a higher degree than the Ph.D. 
in such universities where it does 
not exist already. This degree, 
namely, Doctor of Science, repre- 
senting the highest award should 
be given mainly on the basis of 
research work of recognized merit 
published in international scientific 
journals and should be scrutinized 
by a team of scientists both from 
within India and outside. It would 
be desirable to have an interval of 
at least five years between the 
award of Ph D. and D.Sc. degrees. 

12.50. Inter-disciplinary Studies. Special 
efforts need also to be made to promote 
inter-disciplinary studies in universities 
which have adequately staffed departments 
in related subjects. This will need new 
combinations of subjects, new methods’ of 
cooperation between different institutions 
and new patterns of staffing. The field is 
vast," but by way of illustration, we may 
refer to one field: education. For a study 
of its problems in all their complexity, an 
inter-disciplinary approach is needed bet- 
ween the departments of education, socio- 
logy, psychology, comparative religions, 
economics, public administration and law. 
Each > subject department of a university 
such as physics, chemistry, or history can 
work on problems of school curricula and 
methods in its own field.. .Courses In edu- 
cation can , be combined ‘ with courses in 
most other subjects, both at the under- 
graduate and postgraduate levels. It is 
for this reason that we , have emphasized 
the establishment of schools of education 
in four or five. big universities to begin 
with. Some further details of their working 
are discussed elsewhere’. 
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, , 1 “ 1 - To further this objective, a broad- 
based staffing pattern Is also needed. For 
instance, It would be extremely helpful to 
have educationists on the staff of a school 
of sociology just as it is desirable to have 
sociologists on the staff of a training college. 
The same conditions, mufatls mutandis, 
npply jo other departments 1 . 

12.52. Study of Social Sciences. Mainly 
for historical reasons, the universities and 
colleges of India have tended to concentrate 
on the study of languages and humanities 
and ,the study of the social sciences, and 
also behavioural sciences, which are often 
grouped together within the wider field of 
the humanities, has generally remained 
underde%'eloped. The only social science 
which has received adequate attention is 
economics. Political science has more 
recently been introduced as a field of study, 
either as a separate department or in asso- 
ciation with history and economics. Socio- 
logy I and social anthropology are taught in 
a; few universities and geography has been 
introduced as a subject of advanced study 
income others. A number of special and 
separate 5 institutions that have been estab- 
lished ’in recent years in this field are evi- 
dence of the growth of interest in the social 
sciences.^ Much, however, remains to be 
done 1 and the' full 'Importance of the social 
sciences is yet to be recognized. The present 
practice 'of associating the social sciences 
closely, with the humanities, or even of in- 
cluding the social sciences in the wider • 
field >of humanities, may be justified histo-r; 
rically or on the ground that they all have •• 
as a common goal — the study and knowledge -;; 
of, Man. - But. because of the specific aims o 
ofr their* research and special methods in--? 
volved, the social sciences are tending, to lK 
diverge -more and more from the humani- iv 
ties;. By their recent achievements ;and n 
their future .prospects they must be recog->,, 
nized' as ’an - autonomous - group 1 of disci- •> 
plines.-’ .p-* •" ■. ■ ' * '* • y 

ia'53: in the course of the last forty years, 
the - social ‘.sciences ' have undergone a tre- 
mendotis., change, less spectacular and less ' , 
accessible to the general public than natural , 
sciences, pud technology, but no less deep or ■ 
extensive. The application of social sciences ' n 
has, brought about important results in the ' 
economic and social development of modern , 
societies and even in the policies of govern- , 
ments. . They, therefore, find an important .; 
place in higher education ana research, as , , 
well 83 .strong encouragement and financial 


aid from governments, private or 
tlons and industrial, agricultural 0 
merdol concerns. .There is cow a to 
to introduce into the curriculum of 
dary education, at least at the higher 
daiy stage, some rudiments of the 
sciences and their methods. 

, 12M. We must admit that, desp: 
markable achievements of individual 
lars and institutions, the social science 
not so far obtained in India the pbc 
standing, they deserve, due not only to 
specific value, but also to their direct ' 
Indian society and Indian education: 

’ We recommend ’that the social sd' 
should' be given' a significant post” 5 
Indian universities and research insure 
for. the, following reasons amongst otne 

*" (1) - Along with the natural scien« 
not to. the same extent, the* 
, sciences can be used to 
. ■' ‘scientific . outlook... TeachM 

‘ . research in sociology, social 

./logy,- economics and ore« 

;* . , sciences, - using precise ® i 
: : - -.such as statistics and oW 

- truments of measurement, can 
lop in students as well - . 
h t 'teachers, a spirit of < 

- cal analysis, investigation a 

7 ' ; periraentation, which »% u ly 
fl : educational process has the 

r. 1 * encourage and promote. 

* ti /■mi,: ’ ‘ - ,' p<<eatn 

.t.( 2) The social 'sciences ; are 
1 ~ tools for the study of the ! • ^ 

! ' -and •'needs 1 of modern socw^ 

’ -i/ without* a proper use 
1 ' ' methods and results, eongj de z* 

■ 1 nomic/ social, financial Dj xi«e 
-■ • graphic developments 0 
• V requirements is « 

f planning, which & 

countries but especially ^ 

r • •' needs- a. larger number or ft 
r* ; • with ’extensive 
n , , training in the social science ^ 

- . (3) .Modern societies need. ** ‘ ^ 
jjeome more industry ®]“«id 
, - j engineers, technicians 
; , A workers, but also a P# 

well educated and ^ )( j, e 
, for what Is usually <•**•,. ^cs'-g 
! ; . - ’sector of the economy. ^ 

' public /. administration. ^ 
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f ' management, - commerce, distri- 
• ■ «- buUon, communications, information 

•i * ■- services, etc. Specialists in these 
1 1 'l fields need good education in the 
• r ■ social sciences. 

'12.55. The recent emphasis on science 
education has sometimes been blamed for 
the slow development of social sciences. 
This is not quite correct. As we have stres- 
sed in this Report, this emphasis is essential 
and will have to be continued. But we 
visualize only about 30 per cent of 
the university enrolment doing pure 
science and an equal proportion doing 
applied science in the form of professional 
courses -like engineering or medicine. The 
present trend of over-expanding enrolment 
in science (with a consequent adverse effect 
on - standards) is to be discouraged. As we 
visualize it, the proportion of students study- 
ing social sciences could be about 30 per 
cent or almost the same as that of the 
students of natural sciences. Moreover, we 
think that there can be no water-tight divi- 
sions between these disciplines. The 
trend in higher education will, in 
Juture, be to provide a balanced education 
for all, i.e., while a sudent may specialize 
in any field of his choice in the three major 
areas, of languages and humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences, he will also 
have some grounding in the other two fields. 

12.56. Two main difficulties have to be 
overcome i! social sciences are to grow, 
viz., they must receive adequate financial 
support, and they must draw a proper share 
of the talent available 1 . From this point of 
view, we recommend that 

* • — there should be adequate’ provision 
of scholarships in the social science 
} , courses; 

’’ ’ —-.the choice of subjects at the first 
V ‘ , ’ degree stage should be elastic and 
it should be possible for students to 
combine study of a social science 
-'.i • with any other group of subjects; 

’ r — the financial assistance available to 
. (1 V 'universities for the development of 
, ‘ social sciences should be consider- 

, , ably increased; and 
— high level schools or Centres of 
Advanced Study for allied groups • 
, , of social sciences should be deve- 
■ loped in a number of universities. 


12.57. Area Studies. There is a growing 
awareness of the value and importance ' ol 
developing a gradually expanding pro- 
gramme of area studies at suitable centres 
m the country. India has close social, poli- 
tical and economic relations with several 
countries and there is a pressing need for 
a large number of Indian scholars with 
specialised knowledge of the life, institu- 
tions, culture and languages of specific 
regions of the world, particularly those with 
which India is directly and more intimately 
concerned. The establishment of the Insti- 
tute of Russian Studies, New Delhi, which 
is intended to promote studies relating to 
the Soviet Union is a welcome step in this 
field. The American Studies Research 
Centre, Hyderabad, provides facilities for the 
study of American life and culture. The 
Indian School of International Studies, New 
Delhi, is a pioneer institution that has em- 
barked on a number of courses relating to 
the study of various regions. Chinese 
studies are being developed in the Delhi 
University. However, there are areas like 
East Asia, South and South East Asia, West 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, and coun- 
tries which are India's immediate neigh- 
bours which deserve more attention in our 
academic programmes than they have 
hitherto received. 

,,In view of the limited resources available 
in, terms of competent personnel, foreign 
exchange, etc., it should be our endeavour 
to develop a significant and effective pro- 
gramme of area studies in a few selected 
universities and institutions. Such a pro- 
gramme would require intensive courses 
in the languages of the areas concerned, 
and the introduction of optional groups of 
papers in certain social science subjects 
having reference to the different areas 
selected for intensive study. Close inter- 
disciplinary collaboration would also be 
necessary for the programme. Scholars 
having the right aptitudes may have to be 
selected for periodical visits to the specific 
areas or regions. It may also be necessary 
to invite selected teachers or scholars from 
foreign countries for short periods. 

- We understand that the University 
Grants Commission has appointed a stand- 
ing advisory committee to develop the pro- 
gramme of area studies in the universities. 
We hope that steps will be taken to pro- 
mote this significant programme expedi- 
tiously. This is a need which In the pre- 
sent circumstances brooks no delay. 


At present, the vast bulk of the talented students opt for engineering and medicine — the most coveted - of carte n— 
: were told in several universities that the quality cf students in the social Science courses srss going down. 
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12.58. Study of Humanities. The need for 
strengthening the humanities cannot be 
overdressed. In the course of history, the 
civilization and culture* of India have made 
striking contributions to humanist thought, 
and the values of our society and the finest 
traits of oUr national character arc derived 
from creative studies made in these fields. It 
would be a sad day If the present preoccu- 
pation with science and technology result- 
ed in the neglect of the humanities, which 
are already starved of talent and resources. 
In the humanistic studies it is not so much 
financial resources, as the quality of scho- 
lars and teachers and the spirit by which 
they are inspired that count. Such a spirit 
towards the humanities needs to be nurtur- 
ed. The best talent in these fields of learn- 
ing should receive the same recognition and 
encouragement as is offered to scientists 
and technologists 1 . 

12.591 While dealing with the programme 
of science education we have referred to 
the inevitability of our dependence on de- 
velopments in advanced countries with 
which we. will' not be able to catch up in 
the foreseeable future. -To redress the 
balance, we like to think that our scholars 
will make significant contributions to the 
sum total -of human knowledge and experi- 
ence in the fields of the social and pedago- 
gical sciences and .humanistic, studies, 
where .our old traditions and ’the - present 
challenges posed . by. social developments 
present unique .opportunities for. ' creative 
work. 

Educational . Research 
i 12.60. We have already recommended 
that education should, be treated as a sepa- 
rate discipline at the university level 2 . We 
shall here discuss .some problems relating 
to the development of educational research. 

"12.61. Educational research is still in its 
infancy. Its quantity -is small’ and its qua- 
lity, 'mediocre or poor.’ This is due to seve- 
ral reasons. Most of ‘this research is ’con- 
fined to training colleges which have very 
inadequate facilities for research and few’ 
competent people 'to guide it.’ In' the' 
absence of specialized institutions doing re- 
search on . their own, the bulk of research > 
comes to be done by students for the uni- 
versity degrees — M .Ed- and Ph.D. . The 


M.Ed. dissertations hardly desen 
.called research, although they hav 
ful place as an exercise in training 
dents in research techniques. At ti 
level, the programme has been 
methodology and has suffered fur 
cause only those students who ha 
the B.T. or the M.Ed. can be adn 
It. There are very few scholarship 
able for research students in ^ 
Again, a good deal of the research 
far has been in the field of mental 
and other fields have received bui 
attention. Ancillary services 
mentation, computation, consol tap 
have not been developed. The 1 
does not have a single journal a w 
educational research. No central c 
house has been created and there & 
considerable duplication of wore. * 
little research that has keen ° 0D j , r 
gely remained in the archives, ana 
tration .has not used its findings to 
lation. of policies. The total 
on educational research— estimat 
than half a million rupees a yea — 
negligible. 

'V 12.62. If this picture is to be cha 

urgent steps have to be it 

educational research and rauu , 
lively to ;the ' formulation of e c 
policies and - improvement of ^ 
From "this point of view, we » 

following recommendations: ^ 

• (i) A documentation «*»*« ** 
• 1 ‘ ’ tional clearing house »° 

1 1 ’ i research should be e the 
!o :: the NCERT. We «*»”, a 
cision of the 
journal devoted to e 
search. In collabora 
o'"--: ' Centre, steps. 

organize periodical coi ^ 

. n , .research workers so thj 3 , 

;; J. lation is broken and educ ^ 
, search v ‘acquires a ** 

. *,'j r status. . j • • 

; (2) Educational research ^ 

tional researc h to 


e- developed itVoitabtejimVenirie*. 5 

tier at urea, and the high ‘ Jf hU<or* 1, '££ pi •* 


^ d the ntgn bistort' p-. 

of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian should be mai nulaed and »urpass«d • The great impo * |JI1 T il-jn t* 
to be under lined; a free and democratic society striving for national integration 
overtook the relevance of history in our time*. 
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has hampered its growth. We have 
recommended earlier that Schools 
of Education should be established 
in four or five universities 1 . It will 
be the special responsibility of 
these schools to develop educa- 
tional research in a big way in 
collaboration with other depart- 
ments. The other universities also 
can take up different projects in 
their own way. Wc find that, ts a 
rule, the universities have shown 
little interest in the study of edu- 
cational problems, even those relat- 
ing to higher education. For ins- 
tance, socio-economic studies of 
their student body can be done by 
the department of sociology, stu- 
dies in wastage and stagnation in 
their courses can be done by the 
department of mathematics and 
statistics. But by and larg-- this 
is not done. We recommend that 
universities should make It a point 
to conduct research in educational 
problems relating to their own 
work and, wherever possible, to 
that of the secondary and primary 
schools in the neighbourhood. Out- 
side of them, special organizations 
like the NCERT and the State Ins- 
titutes of Education will have to 
develop large programmes of re- 
search. 

(3) It is desirable to set up a National 
Academy of Education consisting 
of eminent educationist*, broadly 
on the lines of the National Insti- 
tute of Science, to promote educa- 
tional thought and research This 
should essentially be a non-cfTictil. 
professional body. But it should 
receive adequate financial support 
from the Government of India 

U) While the NCERT should do re- 
search on its own and in collabora- 
tion with the State Institutes of 
Education and run a central clear- 
ing house, we do not think it advis- 
able to make it responsible for dis- 
tribution of grants for educational 
tVs.oaich to other institution's pe- 
nally because we expert the 
universities and ether «>rf mira- 
tions to enter the field m • big 
way. This ii r-aertialle » »e'-><n- 
**bility rf the M.rsstry < f Educa- 
tion which it should as-nr- e \V<- 
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recommend that a strong Educa- 
tion Research Council should be set 
up in the Ministry of Education for 
this purpose. It should be presid- 
ed over by a professional educa- 
tionist of distinction and consist of 
representatives of the universities, 
training colleges, NCERT, State 
Institutes of Education, and insti- 
tutes interested In educational re- 
search and some educationists and 
educational administrators and 
planners. Its main function would 
be to distribute funds placed at its 
disposal for educational research 
and to bring out periodica! reviews 
of its dcs’clopment for the Informa- 
tion of all concerned It should 
have a secretariat of Us own in the 
Ministry of Education. 

(5) As time passes, we expect that edu- 
cational research will become more 
and more sophisticated. There is, 
therefore, urgent need to provide 
good specialized training for re- 
search work and services for data- 
proccssing. statistical analysis and 
consultation. 


(6) It would be the responsibility of 
the NCERT at the Rational level 
and the State Institutes of Educa- 
tion at the State level to bridge the 
serious gap between educational re- 
search and current school practices 
A similar role will have to be nliy- 
ed by the UGC in the field of high- 
er education It it for them to 
tnng to the notice to the universi- 
ties, State Educat'on Departments, 
schools and teachers, the new de- 
velopments in education and the 
find. res cf educational research 
and their Irrnli rat ions for the 
tearhiig and learrfng and *>rga- 
r. '.ration cf eduratJ—i. 


lf.2 The prcblem cf priorities in edu- 
oral research it complex. .Several 
Llerr.t tm vhirh re-wart Ti it needed to 
'V'r.ty bas.t have bem ind .fated :n the 
tter.t | 'arts cf this repc-rt. It *a* to t<e 
d h-er-itr. that the p-i;-. *.!«•» o efj 
•n*] research a; the e.tt.-ral t«v»t 
a J‘e j»-' -t cf Vie* cf the e-durat^aJ 
mcT e- ti-r:r.:m'.r, my vety 

crert from Ur p-.-m.t_-! *t Ittt 
•» « ; v e ' v>er ti te». 

-s. Ar d-» ft-\ thenefr-v ,j. t . 


a damn tv. 
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any rigid framework of priorities need be' 
It . s , h ? uld , bc to the different 
agencies which give research grants or 
conduct research to decide for themselves 
the important problems which demand 
immediate attention. These decisions will 
be taken by the Education Research Coun- 
cil in the Ministry of Education at the na- 
tional level, by the State Departments of 
Education (in consultation with the State 
Institutes of Education) at the State level 
and by the universities, training colleges 
and teachers interested in research work. 
The decentralization of initiative in this 
tnatter has to be emphasized. 


12.64. The total expenditure on educa- 
tional . research has to be increased consi- 
derably, the goal being to devote about 
one per cent of the State expenditure on 
education to it. This is merely an indica- 
tion and an expenditure of this magnitude 
will take' 'some years to be usefully 
incurred. What is important to note in the 
immediate future is that no worthwhile 
project of educational research should be 
allowed to be -shelved for want of finan- 


12.65. It is necessary to bring te 
officers of the Education Departments 
ing in the field with the research w 
in training colleges and the onira 
For instance, the schools of education 
we have recommended, should maki 
point to hold annual conferences of '■ 
ed district education officers, headmast 
schools at all levels and teacher educ 
As far as possible, these should be of ; 
State character. In these conferencf 
two-way process will take place. Tfl e 
officers of the Education Department 
place before the staff of the school or 
tion, the practical difficulties which 
come across and to which they can fi® 
solution. On their part, the teachers u 
school of education can acquaint the 
officers of the .Department with the 
findings of research and can take up 
problems -for future study and in* . 
tions. This, fruitful ■ combination oi^ 
work with research w 
* ’ ' :ed in future 
that face us 
have to be 

ealiefaplnrilv 


empnasiz 

problems 

lopment 


ill have to oe 
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in educational d 
solved quickJy 
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TIIE GOVERNANCE OF UNIVERSITIES 


■ I. University Autonomy. (3) The concept ol uni- 
versity autonomy; (9) Autonomy within a univer- 
sity; (10) Autonomy within the university system; 
(ll) Autonomy In relation to outside agencies. 


(27) Financial accountability of universities. 


o / the Viee- 


council; (45) Academic' Planning Boards; (46) 
Convocations; (48) General Recommendations; 
(49) Universities and the Law Courts. 

(52) Evaluation; (54) 
3 f d C ?, lleEes : <57 > Government 
colleges;^ (59) Private colleges. 

and Promotional Machinery. 

IS SlnS'SSSSS? Bo *" ,; <6!l The u ”'" r - 

bS Stess , A , 'a 0 5' """■“"'v.r.to 


'13.01. Universities in the modem world 
nave k 'multiplicity of functions, the most 
important of which are teaching, research, 
and extension involving direct contact with 
the Community. Their enrolments, staff and 
budgets are becoming increasingly large and 
they are required to assume new functions 
and programmes. The problems of the In- 
ternal government of universities and other 
institutions of higher education and nf their 
relationship with the State are, therefore, 
becoming increasingly important and com- 
plex.-. We’ devote this chapter to the consi- 
deration of some important issues relating 
to the constitution and organization of uni- 
versities, the management of university 
anairs,- autonomy and academic freedom 
and related matters. 


One preliminary observation may be 
made. There are some principles of govem- 
ance .(such as the maintenance of a clear 
cnam of responsibility, delegation of func- 
uons and authority, insistence on economy 
and efficiency) which are common to all good 
organizations. But there are others which 
epcnd upon the nature of work and sped- 
i Purpose of the organization. The charac- 
"L r .°‘ a university as a society of teachers 
ana students engaged in the pursuit of learn- 
*ud discovery, distinguishes fundamen- 
lr ,y m 5 regulation of its affairs from, say, 
me profit-motivated management of com- 
or 5n< lustrial concerns or the admi- 
istration of a government department, a 


municipal corporation, or a unit of the armed 
forces. Unfortunately, the problems special 
to university governance have not received 
adequate attention and universities in our 
country often tend to rely heavily on gov- 
ernmental rules and practices. What is 
worse, rules procedures and techniques once 
adopted tend to be continued indefinitely in 
Oieir original form even when changed con- 
ditions and circumstances have made them 
obsolete or incompatible with the real needs 
and interests of the institutions. Such ri- 
gidity seriously retards progress and deve- 
lopment. A resolute effort needs to be made 
to evolve policies, techniques and practices 
and a machinery for decision-making need- 
ed for a forward-looking and dynamic aca- 
demic organization. Rules, regulations and 
techniques that hamper achievement of the 
real purposes of the university should be 
modified or scrapped-they should not be 
SLwTi, to . bec ?! ne stra| ght-jackets into 
which all university activities must be fitted. 

nn^i1;L e Df rCal val v e if in Mme selected 
of interested and know- 
ledgeable persons, academic and adminls- 
2jS, c# )iJ d i0 '? h ? nds 10 study seriously 
acad emlc government and ad- 
and 5 JS ^. es . 1 way * a " d means to 
a . ra . dj ” 1 improvement In the 
present somewhat chaotic rftuation V.'e re- 
V* HP 0 Sh0Uld raOTOTJ* 
sucl 2 Croups. It may also 
be desirable If, in a few selected univmi- 
concerned departments like 
mose of education, science, public admin !s- 
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t ration and law can join hands to study the 
problems of educational administration and 
management of university affairs. 


University Autonomy 


13.03. The Concept of University Autono- 
my. To begin with, a distinction needs to 
be made between university autonomy and 
academic freedom of university and college 
teachers. This freedom implies' that a teach- 
er cannot be ordered or required to teach 
something which goes against his consci- 
ence or conflicts with his conception of 
truth. In this context, we would also like to 
emphasize the freedom of teachers to hold 
ana express their views, however radical, 
within the classroom (and outside) provided : 
they are careful to present the different 
aspects of a problem without confusing 
teaching with ‘propaganda’ in favour of 
their own particular views. A teacher should 
be free to pursue and publish his studies and 
research; and speak and write about and 
participate in debates on significant nation- 
al and international Issues. He should re- 
ceive all facilities and encouragement in 
his work, teaching and research, even when 
his views and approach be in opposition to 
those of his seniors and the head of his de- 
partment or faculty. 


13 01. In theory there is no serious res- 
triction or curtailment of academic freedom, 
but we would like to see teacher* practising 
more of it and vigorously. In fact, it is a:i 
inherent obligation o! tne academic com- 
munity to play an active and positive role 
In critical examination, evaluation and evo- 
lution of concepts and policies over th»- en- 
tire spectrum of the «'<c'«t>’s concern and 
ir.voh rmer.t. The universities have a major 
resp' TVibility towards the promotion and 
development cf an intellectual climate in 
th*> r-jr.try which Is conducive to the pur- 
suit rf scholarsh'p rd excellence, and which 
en»if*ee* rnuc.nr, ruthless and unspar- 
ing but inform! an . i constructive. All thii 

de-vsis that tea-he-j etr —e r-:r act .' - 

i-rvd'm t". pv"! measure, r-» h.ias'J- 
c! ,: y t-d srte’r 


»« 


r m ti.-ee MU’ 

♦v-iee’J' 


a** - • 


e f ecw*e* cf 
! w*Jr-jr i.o* tit* 


selection of areas and prcfclen * 
research. 


• ‘ ’ 13.06. In the use of its auteoesy, Sr 
. , | universities, should be governed t? & 
over-riding ’ consideration— their tern' 
mentito truth in all fields of activity 
passion for truth must be iBCuleJ'f- * 
some measure in all their ntephtn r* 
there should be some who are wholly ' 
nated by it and find in it their re*> y/ 
ment. There is then a likelihood t-J* ► 
universities . will - gradually win 
self-respect but the respect of 
government and play their proper iw 
national life. 

1307. It is important 
case for autonomy of universities m . 
the fundamental consideration **.«. 
out it, universities cannot diSCMrn . 
lively their principal functions of t ' ] 
research and service to the 
that only an autonomous iMtitu.* 


««■ 

of party or power politics, C3 " p ' J( „i 
fearlessly and build up. in Jts ' J 


— / and ouua up, in »« •« lM ,t 

students, habits of independe ^ t 
irit of enquiry unfettered r 


and a spirit of enquiry v 

limitation.* and prejudices of the a , 
the immediate which Li ' 1 
development of a free society. 


developmcm m « -- 

nussell has observed: W>«e * |*i' 
thinking dies out. whether frem ^ $ 


thinking dies out, wnemer y .v^r# 9 

courage or absence Ot 

evil weeds of propaganda and i 

Ism proliferate unchecked. V*,#* 

criticism Is thus a much : more 

than many people realise- * 

Ins > living unity o I P“ 


Imposes a kind or insip»». “ . « tM* 

ur™ th. body pomic. 1 1 * ‘ ;,Xnw ' 


upon in'- v i M-nfti 

In places of power and /JJrv 
not more often aware r.I ■ • ^ ^ 

13 03 In cmmIiWw* *»<<£%,. H'J 
vrr,i!y nttnomy. mi 
ov.rl,fpln?l 
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THE GOVERNANCE Or UNIVERSITIES ' 


(3) autonomy of the university system 
as a whole, including the UGC and 
the IUB, in relation to agencies and 
influences emanating outside that 
system, the most important of which 
are the Central and the State Gov- 
ernments. 

13.09. Autonomy within n University, 
tefore considering the relations between 
adividual universities and of the university 
ystem as a whole with external authorities, 

. would be desirable to discuss briefly the 
leaning of autonomy within the university 
self. 

(1) It is recognized that the representa- 
ion of lay elements on the various gov- 
ming bodies of the university is necessary 
nd justified in view of the nature of re- 
itionship between the university and the 
ociety. It would, however, be contrary to 
he principle of university autonomy if the 
iy or non-academic members in these 
odies assume a dominating and controlling 
osition. Conventions - should be develop- 
d which would largely shift the centre of 
Tavity of authority to the academic wing 
f the university’s government. In parti- 
ular, care should be taken to see that the 
Academic Council is vested with the final 
uthority in all academic matters. The 
unction of the non-academic element 
hould be mainly to present to the acade- 
mes the wider interests of the society as a 
riiole, but not to impose them; it should 
Iso serve to represent the views and in- 
vests of the academics to the wider society 
nd thus make the smooth functioning of 
he 'university 'more easily possible. 

. (2) ’ It is' necessary to ensure that univer- 
ities do not become administration or ad- 
ninistrator dominated and to keep vigilant 
n this regard. The dominance, if one is to 
ise that word at all. must be of the acade- 
mic element, and the principal function of 
he administration is to serve the academic 
nterests of the university. 

f3) In the governance ’of ’ s university, the 
principle that good ideas often ’originate at 
; he lower levels of the hierarchy must be 
^cognized and respected. ’ The tendency to 
*ttach importance to ideas and proposals 
merely because thev emanate from persons 
w ho haopen _ to hold important positions is 
whealthy and particularly out of place in 
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a university where they must be judged ob- 
jectively and on their intrinsic merit. As 
Sir Erie Ashby has observed: ‘This princi- 
ple of upward flow is vital to the efficient 
administration of a university and for the 
survival of autonomy and self-govern- 
ment Not all professors consult their 

lecturers before decisions are taken as 
scrupulously as they themselves expect to 
be consulted by the lay governors in simi- 
lar circumstances. As faculty boards be- 
come larger, there is a temptation for an 
oligarchy of senior professors to take ever 
the responsibilities of government on be- 
half of their more junior colleagues. That 
way danger lies, for any weakening of the 
principle of self-government within the 
academic body makes it harder to preserve 
self-government within the university as a 
whole and correspondingly harder to main- 
tain the autonomy of the university in the 
modern democratic state.’ 1 


(4) The departments of a university are 

its main operational units on the academic 
side. We are of the view that wider admi- 
nistrative and financial powers should be 
delegated to them. Each department should 
have a Committee of Management under the 
chairmanship of the head of the department 
consisting of all professors and some read- 
ers and lecturers elected by the staff. It 
should meet at least once a term to discuss 
the academic programme of the depart- 
ment, the requirements of laboratories and 
library, the delegation of duties and related 
matters, and its proceedings should be cir- 
culated to the Faculty and the Academic 
Council. It will be necessary to provide 
adequate secretarial assistance to each de- 
partment for the purpose. In the case of 
large science departments, it may be advi- 
sable to appoint a deputy to the head of 
the department from amongst the profes- 
sors or readers. He should be assigned spe- 
cific functions by the head of the depart- 
ment with the’aoproval of the University 
Executive Council. 1 ' 

(5) It is essential to recognize the free- 
dom and autonomy of colleges. Our .pro- 
posals for this will provide, subject to cer- 
tain conditions and safeguards, greater free- 
dom to colleges and result ultimately In the 
creation of autonomous institutions. They 
have been discussed more fully elsewhere.* 


t Sit Eric Ashby, Tcchnototy and the Academes, St. Mtrbita, New York, 1958, p. 196. 
1 Chapter XI. 

<1 Edu.— «. 
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(G) Tl»i' university should bo vlsu.ill/ed 
nn integrated community In which Urn 
teachers nrc, as It were, 'senior scholars*, 
the students are 'junior scholars' find the 
administration li n service agency to both. 
All attempts nt jK..larkathn between lea- 
c!i cm, students or administration should hi 1 
avoided. Wo recommend the establishment 
of Joint committees of teachers and students 
In each department and in every college to 
serve as n forum for the dlscu-jlon and, 
where possible, for the solution of common 
problems and difficulties. The head of the 
institution— the vicc-chnnrrltar or nrinri 
pal— should be kept fully In touch with the 
work of the committees. In addition, there 
should he o central committee for the pur* 
pose under the chairmanship of the head of 
the institution consisting of some represen- 
tatives of stall and students. A machinery’ 
of this type. If properly worked, would at 
least be able to find on adequate solution to 
the large number of small, easily remediable 
problems which, for want of due attention at 
the proper moment, often simmer Into bit- 
terness and later engender serious broaches 
of discipline. It will nlso. we hope, create 
better relations and develop a new sense of 
confidence between the teachers find the 
students.-: - ’ 

‘(7). As one positive step to, encourage 
students to take part in university govern- 1 
ment and to make them realize their res-, 
ponsibilities in the day-to-day functioning of 
the’ university, we recommend that represen-, 
tativea.of the student community (including 
undergraduate students! should ;be associat- 
ed .with" the Academic Councils and the 
Courts of the universities.' Tr seme univer-’ 
sites in Europe, and ‘elsewhere, students are 
members of the Executive Council also.' 1 | 

• 13.10.’ Autonomy 'within 'the cUniversitvi 
System. "It is tmplicit’ln ’ the '^concept of 
autonomy, 'find desirable even • - otherwise.-, 
that every’ university should -be'" entitled- 
automatically to the membership of the IUB.'f 
The degrees conferred by a university should 
also, be automatically 'recognized* bv every 
other university in the country’. ' Further, 
a certain measure , of division . of labour 
among. universities is .necessary, 'and 'this " 
applies' more to. some fields of studv than, 
others- Tn specialized' areas 'like 1 Chinese- 
studies or nuclear physics or oceanography'- 
or astrophysics, where equipment is very ■ 
expensive or qualified manpower scarce, the - - 


I Sceparagraph* 13-64 arU 15-6J sum for d«s3i. 


autonomy of each university to teac 
do research is naturally not abso! 
must tc modified in favour of sotss 
aUe cooperative arrangement 
thrm. The universities can fata 
div siort of labour, which is ti 
sensible way of dealing with the pi 
rui increase in knowledge ar.d s? 
turn, <ithr-r on their own or in mis 
with the UCC, -where necessary. 


13.11.' Autonomy in Relation to 1 
Agencies. While universities b*I 
this autonomy,- it should be inter? 
the larger context of their obii^ 
responsibility to the nation and wc 
ns a whole. For Instance, the natana 
for trained manpower have 
the teaching functions of the txniw 
nnj ’ similarly 'decisions abo°| . 
which, in a way. must be taker ip 
by the Universities, cannot be tana- 
lation from the economic and ^ 
of the country which must 
In a largo measure. Such-’ -dWgj 
national decisions ln'whkh 
claims’ of different sectors of 
must be weighed figainst oneano^ 

which long-range ~ programmes 

balanced against Immediate need* f 
parent that the conduct of 
cannot be left’ solely to ~ mn-5 

relationship' to'soaal needs * 

admission' ' of ‘ non-academm I* 
the. -machinery-' 'of - their ’ £°, Jlfteir ' 
universities - have ■ thus • to 8 “JL,jties 
sinns with lay agencies or s 

side the- system' just as 

them-with'one'anotheror wim ^ ^ 
within the university' system a „j 

*he University Grants Comm L ^ 
Tnter-University - Board. - « ” o{ mu & 
in such .problems -that ,iss J» et j ffift f 
autonomy have < to - be - becoO^ 
skill and. imagination and n Ro- 
sary to - develop attitudes jut® 5 

which will do justice to univeKf" ^ 
as well-asto the valid- claim 5 ^ 

13.12. We give 
the 'manner in which pr°P 
can be "handled.' ; r _ , il is * 

r> (1)' The admission ofsW^ ep< d ,, 

-f.- -- viously an Jmbojj Bu* i; 

-university autonomy #{ 

- ---•jarger interests -j for 
- • • -SSl have t° * <"%6***t 

ins some seats for ^ 
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social groups such as the scheduled 
tribes or the scheduled castes.-Even 
■ “£ in such cases, however, the discre- 
..i.ition of the universities to judge the 
merits of the , individual students 
should not be fettered; they should 
.'t , be able to select the best students 
_ ; from among the applicants within 
, the -under-privileged groups and, 
i r if necessary, to refuse admission. In 
■Aponte cases,- a cooperative machinery 
rfor admissions has to be set up lor 
-a^number of educational institu- 
tions, including those conducted Dy 
v universities, e.g., in technical 
; 11 jeoileges where admissions are nor- 
, r-mally made on a selective basis. 
> The participation of universities in 
such an arrangement for edu- 
cational and admnistiative reasons 
is justified and cannot be regard as 
• - an infringement of autonomy. 


12 ) Important problems of coordina- 
tion anse with regard to national 
needs for: trained manpower. We 
have, recommended earlier* that 
’ ‘estimates of manpower needs 
' with regard to trained graduates 
in different fields such as agricul- 
> , ture, engineering, medicine, or 
teaching, should be prepared and 
, tile total output of the universities 
-in* the various faculties planned 
-accordingly. This will necessarily 
• • imply that the development poli- 
•' cics of the universities should bo 
adequately co-ordinated to meet 
ail the fiational requirements for 
trained manpower and steps should 
be taken to sec that, so far as it is 
predictable, - there is no over-pro- 
duction or shortfall in any sector. 
The decisions in such matters will, 
however, have to be joint decisions 
taken after adequate consultation. 

' Since, in the last analysis, the im- 
plementation of these plans will be 
«n the hands of the urdversit.es. 
Government must be persuasive 
and not lay down the law. 


buTular problems anse also with 
n.psrd to research. When it Is de- 
emed that the economic needs of 
the society require applied research 
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on '^particular ‘ problem&2-dedsions 
■wnicn must be inaae, in large part,' 
.outside "the university— the univer- 
sities must share the responsibility 
lor it to some extent at least. .They 
have, however, the right to . insist 
mat' adequate resources for the pur-, 
poses be provided so tnat standards' 
ot researen are not compromised by 
louowing any snort-sigftted policies- 


13.13. In matters relating to the national 
needs for -trained manpower and research, 
an individual university should have the 
ireedom to decide whetner it will or wiU 
not participate -and also to determine the 
extent oi its parucipanon, consistent with 
its other basic objectives- but the univer- 
sity system as a wnole must meet the chal- 
lenge of the situation. For this purpose, 
u suitable machinery for consultations 
snouia be developed between tne universi- 
ties, the representatives of university intc- 
iesis buen as uie uul and the ilia and the 
representatives of Government Departments, 
ooth at tne Centre and in the States. In the 
working of this consultative machinery, 
procedures and conventions should be deve- 
loped lor loathing decis.ons regarding 
numtters to be tiained, courses ot study, ana 
problems of applied research. The most im- 
portant element in these conventions should 
00 a common appreciation that every las* 
id be undertaken by a university must bo 
vamed out at the standard necessary and 
that the capacity of the universities to teach 
and to do research is not diminished as a 
result of the decisions taken. If, for ins- 
tance, in preparing high level technical and 
medical personnel, the universities are ask- 
ed to increase their enrolments suddenly 
without providing adequate facilities, It is 
not merely the universities that suffer but 
also. the quality of the training which is 
essential for such personnel. 


u.H. \»hiie instances of the type men- 
tioned above indicate legitimate claims cn 
the universities, there could be other claims 
or situations which Involve an undesirable 
lmnr.gement of university autonomy. For 
** " Ton E if universities 
*? ove a! ^C*3nce la any par- 
tin-la. poh.ical party, cr ir.d v.'d’-al t - 
atUrraptod to further the interests cf such 
pa.-es or mdn-.duals. It « equally wrung. 


t2ur»cr\\ 
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as people in power in public life and even 
those within the academic community itself 
sometimes do, to influence appointments for 
teaching or research 'posts and to interfere 
with the admission of students in general or 
of particular students to particular courses. 
Similarly, it is not proper that State Govern- 
ments should try -to give ‘directives’ to uni- 
versities in-academic matters such as affilia- 
tiotTaf colleges. We also feel unhappy at 
restrictions placed on some of the universi- 
ties in the country and at some recent 
attempts to curtail their autonomy. For 
instance, the universities in Bihar . do not 
have the authority to recruit their .teachers 
—this is done by the* Public Service Com-, 
mission of the State.' There may possibly be 
good reasons for this decision. Alt the same,, 
we are strongly of the .view that the machi- 
nery for the eradication of any deficiencies, 
in a university should be. built into the uni- 
versity system itself. There have also been 
some-other 'instances of the infringement on, 
autonomy, although 'good sense has ulti- . 
mately prevailed and led to their modifica- 
tion. For instance^ an ordinance vesting the 
authority to recruit university teachers in 
the Public Service Commission of the State 
was issued some time' ago by the Government 
of • Madhya ‘ Pradesh.* Mention may also be 
made of the order issued by the Government ‘ 
of Uttar Pradesh defining the qualifications, 
of teachers to be appointed in the Universi-, 
ties -of Allahabad and Lucknow, or the re- 
cent amendments carried out to its univer- 
sity Acts by the Government of Andhra Pra- 
desh. We are, however, happy to note that 
the need for effective uni versity autonomy 
as fundamental to a proper functioning of 
the universities is, on the whole, widely re- 
cognized in the country. In recent years, 
adverse legislation or orders have been 
either suitably - modified or abandoned in 
view of the expression of public opinion and 
the advice given by the . Inter-University 
Board and the UGC- The general trend is 
in the direction of acknowledging the pro- 
per sphere of university freedom and auto- 
nomy. We would like to stress that one of 
the most important functions of the UGC is 
to support and strengthen the autonomy of 
the universities and this role will become 
all the more Important, difficult and de- 
licate, as public funds spent on universities 
increase rapidly and inevitably in the years 
to come. The present serious difficulties of 
the UGC in the UK provide a pertinent and 
useful lesson for all countries which have 
a UCC-tj-pe cf organization to pass on to the 
universities government funds but filter 


out government controL 
,.13.15. In this connection we would 
draw, attention to two important p 
(1) As in the case of liberty, the] 
autonomy Is eternal vigilance by all 
concerned. The 'universities are esfc 
by law and they can have only a 
autonomy as- the law permits. In t 
analysis, therefore, the .real custa 
university autonomy is public opinioi 
on a conviction that autonomous m 
ties, .which' maintain • intellectual in 
in' their fearless pursuit of truth, are 
dispensable bulwark of democracy 
freedom.' In creating a strong publ 
nion in this behalf, the UGC, the , IN 
the . intelligentsia, /who are then 
mostly the alumni of the universal 
an important role to play. 

(2) The universities should abo l 
that it would be unwise to expect that 
live autonomy could descend 
from above: it has to be continually' 

and deserved. The universities denve 
right to autonomy from their aeaica 
the pursuit and service of mitn- j®. 
pacity to resist any illegitimate c» s . 
their autonomy,, therefore, will WP 
tional to their effective performance, 
duty and their willing 'acknowledge^ 
the legitimate claims on them oi 
academic authorities. Moreover, 
discharge their intellectual and c 
gations effectively and with 
contribute to the economic ana s« 
gress of the country, they will earn ' , 
teem of society and ^ovornrnen* ^ 
chances of their being confronted 
gitimate claims and pressuies i 

will be diminished. This is n °* ® n .Jr] 
quick of achievement, but this 1* 
cally the line along which we shou 
University Finances 
J3.16. University autonomy 
real and effective unless adequate r 
is made to meet the financial rcq u ' (, 
of universities and colleges. fc. 

has been established as an autonomy 
to provide the necessary 
to the universities without ; «i' 

control or interference, State y 

have to depend, for thew jjj 

grants and matching share, on 
vided directly by the State w *4 

This Is an important source W * * rt t 
they can and sometimes do * * ( y i'~ 
freedom of the universities- 1 . rJ : • 
otuly undesirable- We recomw ‘ 
existing system of 


i tutovmvt tttttS'1 * 
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should be reorganized on the basis of the 
following important principles: 

— State Governments should deal with 
the universities with understanding 
and imagination and place adequate 
financial resources at their disposal 
to enable them to carry out their 
obligations in an efficient way. It 
would also be desirable if they seek 
the advice of the UGC in the mat- 
ter. 

— While some safeguards are inevitable 
in financial matters and reasonable 
economy in expenditure has to be 
ensured, jt is essential to simplify 
rules and regulations and to operate 
them with speed and efficiency. 

13.17. The Central universities obtain 
their grants — for maintenance as well as 
development— from the UGC. In their case, 
therefore, difficulties are reduced to the 
minimum and arise mainly from the inade- 
quacy of available funds rather than through 
procedural deficiencies. Several difficult pro- 
blems have, however, arisen with regard to 
the State universities, and it is these that 
we propose to discuss in some dctaiL 
,, Grants ,0 Stale Universities from 
j UGC. The State universities obtain their 
“^■clopmcnt grants mainly through the 
UGC. Under the Bill now before Parlia- 
nient, the UGC will also be authorized to 
pve maintenance grants to State universi- 
ties in its discretion. We welcome this im- 
portant reform. 

13.19. At present, the UGC appoints visit- 
ing committees to assess the needs and re- 
quirements of the universities for develop- 
mental projects during a plan period and 
•unctions grants-in-aid on the basis of if.e 
^commendations made by the committees. 

iS i ? gojd procedure and should cor.ti- 
Sf, ' v ' Lh ceitain necessary modifications 
shall discuss a little Uter- There 
our opinion, for expediting the 
wictlon of grants— there are sometimes cor>- 
merable delays as. for instance, when the 
Council for Technical Education 
h , as to ^ consulted — end fer 
moa the procedures for the release cf 
ihese are. on the whole, of a 

S'Kim'S ,? 7 *" d ” lh “ ,h ^ wiU 

r4-T®', r "«nme schemes, the UGC rives 
Sj*---s-in-ajd to State ur.< verities en a 1P3 
ache-neT' Uul a ns jertty of the 

*^*trries c| development requ re "mitchdr.g 


grants from the State Governments. These 
are not often received in time. There is also 
a tendency on the part of some States to 
earmark funds for the setting up of new 
colleges and even new universities rather 
than to strengthen the standards of existing 
institutions. In view ol these difficulties, it 
Is sometimes suggested that the UGC 
should give grants on a 100 per cent basis 
only and that, if necessary, It may even re- 
duce the number of schemes to be assisted. 
” e do not favour this proposal which would 
have the disadvantage of reducing the total 
resources available for the development of 
university education. It may also possibly 
result in some Slate Governments taking 
less interest in higher education which is 
one of their important concerns- We arc 
therefore, of the view that there should be’ 
some sharing of developmental expenditure 
on universities between the UGC and the 
State Governments. But. in view of the 
financial difficulties which are being experi- 
enced by Hie State Governments, we are of 
the opinion that the share expected of them 
should be reduced to the extent possible. 

„!*$• DifflcultlM have arisen In soma uni- 
vrtaltles because the Stale Governments arc 
not prepared to provide lor Ihc committed 
expenditure arls.nc out ..I the development. 
ai programmes undertaken by them with 

f£ ,s £ n « Ul ° UGC * ln case,, 

the State Governments have argued that 
they were not consulted when the develop- 
mental programmes were originally under- 
^M nd H 1 * 1 lhcy arc> therefore, under no 
obligation to provide for the committed ex- 

K « U ^Jf V0lvcd - problem* hare 

to be solved at an early date in the interest 
cf education. We. therefore, recom- 
mend that the UGC thou! I take earlvTr™ 

0 mediate in the matter and iU'SL'Sl 

**““ T barast “ iCnt by 

the non-payment cf grants en ft mm 'trd 
expenditure by the State Government! 

GranU-ln-AId U the Sl»b | VI 

a f rsltir* from Slate Coteremeut*^ 

universities have to obtain rre-j, 

I — Z . * her * 03 deveioproe r.tsj 
grants firm. by the UCC; (!) 

**• <r — ej »-xj*mdJture T>*. 

rw— .enttd* ‘ *~ J3 } «-* — » *>- 

“ «~=S_e I e lli'er.'e'cn^.bv, 
r* -- Mias. 

—4 * -tre Ivxf -Ctrl'* J . rprxmt pzmx**. 
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1323- The non-plan grant for university 
development a; well os grants for commit- 
ted expenditur\ taken together, form a 
large amount ond constitute the bulk of the 
total financial resources available to the 
universities. The existing procedures with 
regard to these grants are not satisfactory 
and because of them, most State universi- 
ties ore facing severe financial difficulties at 
present. With n view to making n closer 
study of the problem, _ the Commission 
addressed n questionnaire to all universities 
for information regarding the present sys- 
tems of grant-in-aid and the 'difficulties en- 
countered. The following arc some of the 
main conclusions i which have emerged from 
this study: 


• (1) There ore two main systems of grant- 
in-aid from the State Governments to the 
Universities: the deficit grant; and the block 
grant which may be statutory, ad hoc or 
based on the past expenditure (with or with- 
out an allowance for normal expansion). J 


(2) Under the system of deficit grants, 
the annual maintenance grant is given on 
the basis of the estimated approved expen- 
diture minus ‘ the estimated approved in- 
come, subject to adjustment in subsequent 
years on the basis of actual income and 
actual expenditure as ‘revealed by 'audited 
Accounts. ‘ 1 While ‘ this sounds unobjection- 
able on paper, it creates several problems in 
practice/' For instance, the State Govern- 
ment may not convey the approval , of its 
budget to 1 the university in time. In fact, 
it is sometimes conveyed after six or. seven 
months of the year have' elapsed. Some- 
times, sudden. cuts are made, in, the budget 
which r create serious difficulties for .the uni- 
versity./ Under ‘such -an .arrangement, the 
university cannot create even a minor post 
or incur any recurring liability, however 
small, without the , prior approval of the 
Government. The final adjustment of gri 


usually takes' years to be completed/' 


f grants 


:(3) The system of block' - grant, 4 on /the 
whole," works i better/ although « several > pro- 
blems arise in this method 1 also." The two' 
main ingredients of a "block grant are: >(»)' 
the basis on which'its amount is fixed; and 
(b) the frequency. of revision. With regard' 
to the first, three methods are in vogue. In 
the. first,- the amount of the grant -is fixed' 
on the basis' 'of past expenditure.- The 
main difficulty in this method is that it does 
not allow even for the normal growth of ex- t 
penditure in a university. ‘ The practice pre- 
vailing in some States of allowing a cushion 
or an automatic increase at a specified per-' 


ccntagc In Ihe block grant i3 morel 
But even here difficulties arise wben 
seen decisions have to be taken (s 
the revision of salaries or dearness 
ancc) during the period of the grant 
t-egard to the second, it is found t«at 
arc considerable variations in. ?r 
When the amount of block grants is sp; 
in the university Act itself and is cue 
tutory, the system becomes in e jy c 
grants remain fixed for years and the 
lopment of universities is retarded, y 
statutory block grants are revised son 
tricnninily ‘and sometimes qumqeen 
But In a majority of cdses, they rercai 
changed for much longer, periods. . 

13.24. For the ’ smooth develcpmen 
higher education, it is essential 
these practices and to institute a 

tern of grant-in-aid. This must satiny 
essential .conditions: first, it 13 w • 
to, ensure' that the grant-giving 
does not exercise too much control 
dity of approach, as a system of fl 
balances— devised in other days 
purposes— is out of tune, with w _ 
a rapidly -developing university 
tion and finance; secondly, 
receiving bodies have to pa 

vigilance'. and economy in 

funds; thirdly, the system should c f 

ciently elastic and ' s ^ ou < t ripr iment * 
scope to the universities toexpeni" 
new ideas and projects- Thus a* ^ 
grant-in-aid has to be daysed 
promote a free flow B 

authority to another and at . j 0 r i 

ensure economy, efficiency an 
necessary degree of flexibih y-j 

I 13.25. In the 'light of esc , 

ciples/ we "recommend that Govcr0 [s» 
grant-In-aid. from 'the 
to the universities should b- n y p 

the basis i of , a system of, block S 
viding for: - f # 

fixation -of. a 'block t roll' 

. period, say 3 to 5 ye 3 > 

■ „ basis; - y • . ' . e;S nt 

' '* — ^provision for’inevitaW- 1 {jg i ^ 
' ’ - expenditure, during 
J 1,1 j ( grant;. ‘ , „ i- - ...gt'* 

— ' payment of special £ rai ^ ( Lc!ep-’ sfr ' 
period for unforeseen 

' ' aDd •' . A\ sd*'-'* 

, a ‘cushion’ to be left h* | 

' . ' of the universities they ^ 

. " have a fund on which 
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freely operate. One way of provid- 
ing a part of this cushion would be 
to take into consideration only the 
■i ‘standard’ fees, the cushion consist- 
• o - ing partly of the difference bet w teen 
the standard and the actual fees. 

* Tor the same purpose, we recom- 
' . mend that the Interest on endow* 
1 mcnts should not be taken into con- 
s <■ t sideration while fixing the grant. 


- The details of the scheme m3y be worked 
out by the State Governments in consulta- 
tion with the universities concerned and the 
UGC. We understand that the principle oi 
block grants has already ceen accepted in 
the case' of Central universities and is work- 
ing'satisfactorily. This system could be the 
basis on which the State Governments work 
out their own formula. 

" •» r 

- - 13.26. University finances have to be con- 
sidered as a whole and the distinction bet- 
ween 'the matching share on developmental 
expenditure, non-plan grants or grants for 
committed expenditure is purely notional 
and arbitrary. As it is urgent to place the 
finances of universities on a sound footing, 
the UGC should periodically review the fin- 
ances of each university and give necessary 
advice in this matter to the State Govern- 
ments as well as to the universities. 


< 13 27.. Financial Accountability of Uni- 

( tersltles. A question of considerable impor- 
f tance is the accountability of universities to 
I the legislature as regards proper utilisation 
of public funds made available to them- The 
present position is that, leaving aside one oi 
l two universities, the universities’ Acts re- 
; quire that accounts be audited by govcm- 
f ment auditors; but according to tne present 
i practice, they are not placed before Parlia- 
i *Ncnt in the case of Central universities or 
State legislatures in the case of State um- 
versifies. The Public Accounts Committee 
s> of Parliament has from time to time ex- 
* pressed the view that this arrangement is 
not satisfactory. In its 42nd (I96I-G2) Re- 
I Port, it has observed that while the Commit- 
j is anxious to preserve the financial auto- 
nomy of the Central universities, it is unable 
to snare the apprehension that presentation 
J ct these audited reports to Parliament 
'j Would infringe on their financial autonomy 
or result in making their financial affairs a 
matter of public controversy. The Commit- 
J tee has urged that early steps should be 
i| taken by the Government to present these 


reports to Parliament and that' provision to 
this effect be made in the statutes.. . 1 . 

13.2S. We have given careful thought to 
this matter. It is our view that universities 
should not only be immune from direct gov- 
ernmental intervention but also from direct 
public accountability. In the Interest of the 
autonomy of the universities, their financial 
affairs should not be made either a subject 
of public controversy or an issue in party 
politics which is likely to be the case if they 
are placed before Parliament. ' Secondly, 
control over universities should be indirect 
and' in keeping with their position in the 
national life. In the UK, a closer control 
of capital expenditure in the universities by 
Parliament has been the subject of long dis- 
cussion, but the government has maintained 
that such control would bo detrimental to 
the independence of the universities. 


13 29. There exists a provision in the Acts 
of Central universities that their audited 
accounts should be published In the Gazette 
of India and presented to the Visitor along 
with the audit repart. Thi*' procedure gives 
the Government the necessary opportunity 
for exercising such corrective and supervi- 
sory control over these universities on behalf 
of the Visitor as is needed, without unduly 
interfering with their fiscal and administra- 
tive freedom, A similar procedure could be 
adopted 'for the State universities where it 
docs not already exist- 


13.30. The accounts of the universities arc 
generally audited by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General who can bring significant 
points to the notice of the legislature. How- 
ever, as a safeguard, a specific direction 
could be given to him that, wherever neces- 
sary, serious irregularities in the areounts 
of the universities should be brought to the 
notice of the lcgirlature 

13.31. The matter is a complex one and has 
some far-reaching implications. It is still 
under the consideration of the Government 
an d the Public Accounts Committee, it will 
be relevant to reproduce at some length the 
observations made bv the Committee on 
Higher Education m the Unit'd Kingdom in 
this matter: 


We now win to • octet of r >: f '*rtaH’|n 
that has a eecndenbte twar.'r eo araiemtr fir-*, 
dosx. 
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terms of the Vote under which moneys are 
provided for th e universities and colleges state 
that grants to institutions will be made on the 
recommendation of the University Grants Com- 
mittee: and convention has established that the 
Treasury does not inciuire into or question the 
committees recommendations as to the alloca- 
tion between universities of the total amounts on 
which the Government has decided. Again the 
Comptroller and Auditor General has not had 
access to the books of the universities and the 
university Grants Committee. No doubt having 
in mind the large proportion. of current expendi- 
ture represented by academic salaries, which 
follow prescribed scales, the Public Accounts 
Committee has hitherto been satisfied 'that the 
methods of control of recurrent grants are a 
reasonable compromise between the need to main- 
tain university independence and the exercise 
of financial control by the Government and Parlia- 
ment But the closer control of carntal expendi- 
ture was for long the subject of discussion bet- 
ween the Public Accounts Committee and the 
Treasury, the former claiming the right of scru- 
tiny. the latter arguing that it would be Inimical 
to the independence of the universities. In re- 
cent years, however, procedures have been intro- 
duced whereby, without the Treasury or scrutiny 
from the officers of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, It has been possible to satisfy the Public 
Accounts Committee that there exist due safe- 
guards against imnroper or wasteful expenditure, 
a notable victory for the good sense and modera- 
tion of all the parties concerned. , 


We attach great Importance to this Immunity 
and we are clad the Treasury has successfully 
upheld It. We yield to no one In our condemna- 
tion of extravagance in the use of public money 
and the absence of proper accounting. • and we 
think it perfectly proper that the Grants Com- 
mittee should have the right to adopt such safe- 
guards as are necessary to prevent abuses of this 
kind. But unless full confidence is placed In the 
Committee, rather than In a ministerial depart- 
ment. to exerris* these functions, an Important 
part at least of Its value as a buffer disappears, 
and the -way is open to intervention by the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament In the work of the 
universities. Our travels abroad have convinced 
ut more than ever of the immense value of the 
British system whereby detailed public Justifica- 
tion of particular university expenditure Is not 
required. It was the Hector of one of the most 
famous universities In Western Europe who said, 
when describing to us the system under which 
ha worked, so Ion* as w* are subject to the** 
control* as regard* ftna-ce. all talk of academic 
freedom 1* a awind'e*. We recommend, therefore, 
that irrespective of any changes In ministerial 
te*ponj*bflifv. present policy on accountability 
should continue. 


There will remain matter* e? broad p r.lirr on 
J-»c**rr e'jnti'n th»* vitt te the ccrrem cf the 
0'-«ec-_— e— * and cf Pari ia-eert. and ft Is the ye*t 
ct the Cr-sr** Committee^ prlnctpSe 
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' Role and Appointment or tut 
Vice-Chancellor 

13.32. The person who is expected 
all, to embody the spirit of academic t 
dom and the principles af good 
in a university- is the vice-chancellor- < 
-stands for the commitment of the uaivfs 
to scholarship and pursuit of truth * 
ensure that the executive wing of B* * 
versity is used to assist the acaaem,cj*- 
munity in all its activities. His 
should, therefore, be governed by UiH 
all consideration. ' " 

- 13.33. The University Education Cog 
sion (1948-49) gave considerable fWJ 
the , question of the selection ra j* 
chancellors. It rejected the proposal n •', 
selection be taken out of the unh 
hands on the ground that if the unhw-^ 
responsible for the appointment of t®j r { 
chancellor, he will find it easier to gw 
esteem and confidence of the aC 3 d /?I, , 3 
munity. The Commission observed t”., 
really a part of a university < duty w 
how to choose Us own vlce-chanccu^ , (lJ 
,ly and that, therefore, to deprive 1 ® 
duty would be a counsel of 
Commission recommended that tw ^ 
lor should appoint the 

UDon the recommendation of tne ^ 
Council wh’ch should submit one flr » 
to him. He may. of course, refer". b „. 
back if he considers it 
should not initiate the appointment r. 

13 34. Taking n lone-term 
ter, we agree with this reeomm n ^ 
suggest that as the necessary r ' . y! < 
created, the choice of the 
should eventually be left Jo “ r{ f 
concerned. But fn view of tn F tfff 
tlon in manv of our un vers » ■ . , ;r , i 
mend, for th» time being. th* 
what is called th* 'Delhi Ptt , 
suitable variation of Jt. Act** . * t* 

mttem, the appointment It rj 3 ‘ fr r. 

Visitor from a panel of three r*. ^ 

fd by a committee ennsft-ln* J, f 
sons, two of whom are nnmi 
Executive Counej! from J' f ' 

not connect*?! with th» unfv r f 

fts college-, and the thin* J " £ ct ** 
the VHtor who also apT * 1 
as cbslrmm of the comrof- 
r-^d. however. to rvW * '**'«■“ t 

*Z ; 

vrJYtai'.r.* r.ftV 1 Crgf 

3 jyralfev '* * 4, -“ •* — - 
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re, howover, two important principles 
hich must be observed The first is that 
t least one of the members of the com- 
tittee } should 'be a representative of the 
xecutive Council of the university. In this 
i^ard, we do not favour the existing res- 
ection that the representative of the uni- 
arsity should not be connected with it in 
iy way and recommend that it may be 
mulled, except for paid employees of the 
diversity. The second is that all members 
• the committee should be known for their 
ninence and integrity to ensure that the 
dec t ion would not be open to pressures, 
ackdoor influences’ or other forms of can- 
ning which are likely to vitiate it and 
hich can lead to many evils and the 
rowth of cliques in the university. We also 
iggest that the selection committee should 
formally consult the university to ascer- 
iin its special needs and pay due regard to 
iem. Incidentally, it should obtain the in- 
>rmal consent of the persons to be consi- 
ered for inclusion in the panel of names 
Jr the vice-chancellorship before submit- 
ng them to the Chancellor. 


13.35 The suggestion has sometimes been 
ut forward that vice-chancellors jn the 
mversities should be appointed by rotation 
om among the deans for a period of two 
ars or so. We do not endorse this sugges- 
S ’ t ap ?F l from other things, it will pre- 
lude selection on an all-India basis and lead 
vu er * ta ., n Unde sirable inbreeding But it 
.r« Pi? *° ,, wed in tf] e appointments of pro- 
^!? e , rs or rectors where the posts 
,, The vice-chancellor should, however, 
an? * auth °rity not to recommend the 
o e of a person unsuitable for this pur- 


r 336 -.The Committee on ‘Model Act for 
ir l p Ve £ S ’ t,es ' ^ as recommended that the first 
Chancellor a new university should 
a PpoinM by the Visitor/Chancellor or 
f ^ Iacuna in this rule is that 

h a vice-chancellor resigns or dies 
'h,1 y n a ler the appointment, the Visitor/ 
ier,* Ce ^ 0r cann °t make the second appoint- 
eve ” though it is needed in the in-. 
£55, »' 'he university. We, ■ 

,lle authority to appoint 
l , or dur ' n £ the first five 

^ancIS,? * life should vest thc 


13 37- Whatever be the mode of appoint! ' 
ment of the vice-chancellor, its main ob-' 
ject is to choose the best person available 
and to grant him suitable conditions of ser- 
vice so that he may function without fear 
or favour of persons in authority. General- 
ly, the vice-chancellor should be a distin- 
guished educationist or eminent scholar in 
any of the disciplines or professions, with 
a high standing in his field and adequate 
administrative experience. We are not 
generally in favour of appointment of per- 
sons who have retired from other fields. 
An exception to this general recommenda- 
tion should be made only in the case of very 
outstanding persons whose association 'with 
the universities would be desirable from 
every point of view and should not be made 
an excuse for ‘accommodating’ or ‘reward- 
ing’ individuals who do not fulfil the condi- 
tions laid down. , 


. 13 -f„ The . te ™ office of the vice- 
chancellor should be five years and he should 
not normally be appointed for more than 
two terms in the same university. The vice- 
chancellor’s appointment is a full-time one: 
he is the chief executive and academic head 
of the university and his duties and respon- 
sibilities are onerous and demanding. They 
call for continuous initiative, personal con- 
tacts and leadership. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the old system of appointing 
honorary vice-chancellors should be di£ 
continued and that all posts of vice-chan- 
cellors should be full-time salaried appoint- 
ments. Also, the conditions of service and 
availability of pre-requisites, should not be 
qualitatively different from what apply to 
professors and other staff of the university. 
For instance, we are not in favour of pro! 
viding free house, free electri ’ 


viding free house, free electri 
and so on. A fumfshed 
not extravagantly but 
ards appropriate to 
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vice-chancellors becomes a mailer of pres- 
tige and power politics, the battle may well 
be taken as lost, 

13.39. The universities in our country nre 
passing through a stage of rapid develop- 
ment. In view of this, and also because of 
the very special position which the vice- 
chancellor occupies in the life and work of 
the university, it would be an advantage if 
his successor can be designated In advance 
by a year or so. It will mean that the pro- 
cedure for selecting the vice-chancellor will 
have to be put into operation sufficiently 
ahead of the term of expiry of the vice- 
chancellor in position. This will provide 
the vice-chancellor-designate an opportuni- 
ty to get broadly acquainted with the con- 
ditions in and the development plans and 
policies of the university. 

13.40. One of the major weaknesses in the 
existing university Acts is that the vice- 
chancellor does not have sufficient powers 
vested in him. In some Acts, powers are 
delegated to him by the Executive Council; 
but in others there is no such provision. We 
agree with the Model Act Committee that 
adequate powers ( e.g ., for disciplinary action 
involving students) should be vested in him 
for the efficient working of the university. 
The university Acts should also contain a 
definite provision for the delegation of 
powers to the vice-chancellor by the Exe- 
cutive Council. 

Legislation for Universities 

13.41. The nature 

tion reacts on ' the ‘ 
of university. admir 
•of the .Model Act, 
some, of the.probler _ 

it .is neither .possible, nor .necessary lor us 
to go in detail over its proposals. We shall 
only draw attention ,to the important autho- 
rities of the university, viz., the Court, the 
Executive Council,, and the Academic Coun- 
cil. We have already referred to the Joint 
Departmental Committees to which we 
attach great, importance. . We shall also dis- 
cuss the establishment of a new authority 
which is needed, viz., the Academic Plan- 
ning Board. 

13.42. The Court. The Court', should be 
the policy making body of the university 
with a lay element and should not be con-, 
cemed with the details of academic matters 
or the day to day administration of the uni- 
versity. It should consist of not more than 


of university legisla- 
efficiency and elasticity 
listration. The Report 
Committee deals with 
ns .arising' out of it and 


100 members, of whom about half ^ 
external. They will include ex-cci 
bers, representatives of alumni, lea:, 
fessions and industry and nomcee 
Executive Council, tne visitor J 

Court. As we have recommenced 

representatives of the stut vf 
also be included. It may 

ful to have representatives or tic 

tion or Municipality J® C 
the university is situated. W t 
to give representation to othw 1 
but when the district schoo IWgj, 
ed by us have been constituted, 
senta lives should^ be .included. . 
tion should be given to the . 
the case of Central “ niversl « gbte 
State legislature in the ^ 
sides. We would, however, m 

acts of universities should oniyP^ 
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binding on the Academic Council; second- 
ly, as the Acedemic Council meets urgent 
twicp a year in most universities, urgent 
■matters are often taken up by the Executive 
Council. To obviate such difficulties, it will 
: be 'necessary either to have more frequent 
* meetings or constitute a Standing Commit- 
tee of the Academic ' Council to deal with 
‘such matters. - As. we have recommended 
< earlier,' student representatives may also be 
' associated with 'the Academic Council. 


t 13.45. Academic Planning Boards. , There 
! is need in. the universities for a permanent 
planning and evaluation machinery detach- 
( ed from the day-to-day administration. We 
recommend, the . appointment .of .Academic 
! Planning Boards .for this purpose, consisting 
'■ of the representatives of the university, 
, along with some persons from other univer- 
' sities and a . few distinguished and experi- 
' enced persons in public life. These should 
1 bo appointed by the Chancellor in consul- 
1 tation with the vice-chancellor. They 
j should be responsible for advising the uni- 
' versity on its long-term plans and for gene- 

■ rating new ideas . and new programmes and 
• for periodic evaluations of the work of the 

■ university. 

/ 13.46.. Convocations. We would like to 
i make a, comment on the convocation func- 
, tions in our universities and colleges, as at 
; present organized. The degrees are con- 
ferred on students en masse and provide 
, little sense of real participation to them and 
'. do nit, therefore, serve much useful pur- 
| pose. A reform in its ritual and procedure 
, appears to be necessary. The 1UB would 
, ‘do. well to ‘appoint a committee to go into 
1 the various aspects of -this matter including 
; the question of academic dress. The hood 
and gown are inconvenient and even incon- 
igruous in the Indian setting and- climate. 
‘ We note that many countries e.g., the USSR 
^ and Japan, do not require any particular 
' academic dress to be worn by new graduates 
receiving degrees at a convocation. 


i • 13.47. We regret to note that,. on two oc- 
‘ casions in recent years, university constitu- 

■ • tions were suspended by Government. It 
■ , is our considered view that the suspen- 
' sion. of the constitution of a university is 

• an extreme step and should not be taken un- 
( less every other instrument of reform has 

• heen tried and failed.- We do realise that 

• universities are sometimes unable to mea- 

■ sure up to expected standards of achieve- 
| ment. The solution tot such situations 
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should, however, be found by providing a 

- built-in device in the -university •'system it- 
self to deal with ’serious malpractices or 
maladies. In so -far' as Central 'Universities 
are concerned, the J President of India, who 
is’ the Visitor bf the Central universities, 
has the powers' to direct inspection of or in- 
quiry- into the affairs of a Central universi- 
•ty: With regard' to State universities, this 
-authority is 1 vested directly in the State 
•Government. This'is'not a happy situation 
‘anti we "agree 'with the Model Act Commit- 

- tee -that the Governors of States should be 
the Visitors of all universities in the. State 
and should have similar -powers. We also 
recommend that a convention should be 
built up to the effect' that before exercising 
their powers in this Regard, the Visitors 
should consult the UGC. 

13.48. General Recommendations. Most 
of the existing university legislation in’India 
needs to be amended in accordance with the 
broad principles enunciated above. We 
make the following proposals in this connec- 
tion: 

(1) The existing legislation for all uni- 
versities should be reviewed and 
amended in the light of our recom- 
mendations. The Education Minis- 
try and the UGC should take the 
initiative in this matter. The same 
principles should also be adopted 
for all new legislation on the sub- 
ject. 

(2) A certain, amount of variety in the 
pattern and organization of univer- 
sities is desirable in the interestsof 
the development and progress of 
higher education in the country. 
The recommendations of the Model 
Act Committee deal with only the 
most important aspects of the or- 
ganization of a university dnd even 
here" alternatives are sometimes 

, suggested,' so as to make it possible 
to preserve the practices and tradi- 
. .tions which have' been found satis- 
factory in any existing university. 

, . As the committee stresses, It is ne- 

... cessary that 'the constitution of a 
" ; . .^university should be formulated in 
' . , ‘ sufficiently ’ gerieral terms so as to 
, .leave room for and promote innova- 

tion and experimentation. 

. _ (3) It is necessary to evolve a suitable 
machinery for tripartite consulta- 
tions between the UGC, the' Minis- 
try of Education and the State 
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and improved broadly on the Jlnc recom- 
mended by the Conlcrencc of Principals ol 
Colleges convened by the UGC jn May 1HM. 
We would Jjkc to emphasize that the pri- 
mary responsibility lor maintaining stand- 
ards in higher education is on the universi- 
ties, and unless they show a serious concern 
for the quality of education, very little can 
be done, ro, improve the situation. 

(2) 'Affiliation should bo regarded as a 
privilege which -is to be continuously earn- 
ed and deserved. It is, therefore, necessary 
to arrange for periodical inspection of all 
colleges, preferably once every three years, 
with a view to ensuring that proper stand- 
ards, are maintained. It has been brought 
to our, notice that this periodical inspection 
of. colleges -is not always carried out. One 
of the 'main difficulties, especially felt' by 
the universities which have' large numbers 
of affiliated colleges, is that there 'is - no 
permanent .staff , for such inspection, that it 
is very difficult to get together a group of 
suitable teachers on an honorary basis to 
' constitute the /inspection committees , and 
that this , difficulty becomes greater /when 

E ersons ,'from. outside the university' are to 
e associated with them, as is obviously 
desirable. We do not think it would be ad- 
visable to /entrust- the periodical inspection 
: entirely, to, a.,, whole- time "paid staff. "It is 
, always necessary to associate eminent' uni- 
versity -and -college teachers with them , in 
an honorary/; capacity. We are .'of the. opi- 
nion, however, /that the existence of a small 
• nucleus staff for -the purpose' will ’ greatly 
<i assist, in the proper organization Of this pro- 
i, gramme. We recommend that this , matter 
/may -be.; examined 'by, the UGC. 

13 56. J -While' every effort should be made 
'to strengthen- the - existing i machinery for 
affiliation -of colleges and' for their penodi- 
- cal inspection,- it would be a mistake to over- 
" 'simplify the problem’ and <to imagine that 
•this reform by 1 Itself -would be able to im- 
. prove their standards. ‘ We would Uke'to 
point out that the reasons which lead to a 
’ multiplication of weak .‘colleges- are varied 
and, complex; and go deep into the socio- 
economic structure of our society. For ins- 
tance, such institutions' mainly -arise from 
the rapid expansion, of higher educa- 
tion- due to various socio-economic 
factors already - discussed in > Chap- 
ter’ V;\ . . 3 ' " 

_ the inability of Government to pro- 
vide the resources needed to make 
adequate provision' for this expan- 
sion; 


— the social and political pressun 

operate within toe umversu; 
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— tne political pressures arising e 

tne university system ana wait 
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resist, - 
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.which alone wifi . make it .posable k 
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.State. Governments, in view of tne » 
quirement of .trained manpower for 
needs and in. relation to., the 
development of.- agriculture, .maus j 
other sectors of national life, cm « 
decisions have been 4 aken,.it.becoin , 
responsibility . to provide the OS 
'sources.' rWhatfa happening at 
that, while expansion is allowed _ t « 
at ;abt>uflO pef.cent'per year, tte r® 
-provided for this purpM, 
not.bven half .as much. Th^ ^ s |* 
lead to' a progressive deterioration^ ^ , 
ards and' no administrative r ^ 

machinery, of affiliation can cu 
weakness of ‘ educational policy. 

>l " I3'57.. Government ' Colleges. OgJ °SU 

-important responsibilities oi ftr 

, .-Education-Departments if to 

.‘ernment, colleges. The Unj jjjat W 
tion Commission recommended t p 

ernment should not con £|Jf* should^ 

. that. .all ".government college [eP p 
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with administrative responsibilities that in- 
terfere with their development. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that some suitable agency be 
devised for the management of such col- 
leges. 

13.58. We have examined the point care- 
fully and find that it is not advisable to 
recommend a single solution which would 
apply to all cases. There is need to try 
different approaches to suit local conditions 
and traditions. We would like to make the 
following recommendations in this regard. 

(1) In States like Madhya Pradesh or 
Rajasthan, there is a large number of gov- 
ernment colleges run by a separate Director- 
ate of Collegiate Education. While this prac- 
tice may continue, it should be ensured that 
the Director of Collegiate Education is an 
educationist of standing Attempts should 
be made to eliminate such defects as fre- 
quent transfers of staff. 

(2) The possibility of setting up an auto- 
nomous organization to manage all the gov- 
ernment colleges in a State may also be 
explored. This organization as we envisage 
it, will have a Governing Board with a 
whole-time secretary. All the vice- 
chancellors of the universities in the State 
should be members of the Governing 
Board, along with some representatives of 
Government and some non official edu- 
cationists and university teachers. Such 
an organization is likely to make the adminis- 
tration of colleges less amenable to political 
influences and considerations, and give It a 
more academic orientation. It will also in- 
cidentally get over the difficulty under which 
the staff of government colleges (who belong 
to the State service) cannot be given the 
scales of pay sanctioned by the UGC. 

(3) An alternative possibility is the prac- 

tice adopted in Delhi where each Govern- 
ment college has been placed under an 
autonomous Board of Governors. This has 
the advantage of localising the staff _ and 
enabling it to develop loyalty to their insti- 
tutions. , 

13 59. Private Colleges. Private colleges 
form the vast bulk of affiliated colleges and 
unless they are properly directed and given 
adequate assistance, the general standards 
in higher education would not improve. 
We think that a major change is needed in 
the present policy which treats all private 
institutions alike for purposes of control as 
well a s for grant-in-aid. This should be re- 
placed by a discriminating pattern under 


which the really good institutions >are given 
greater freedom and more liberal assistance 
while a firm policy of direction s adopted 
towards weaker institutions which do not 
deserve larger grants because they fail to 
make any attempt at self-improvement. 

13.60. The procedure for calculation and 
payment of grants-in-aid should be simpli- 
fied. 

(1) The grant-in-aid for non-recurring ex- 
penditure generally presents no problems. 
It would, however, be desirable to treat the 
certified reasonable rent on buildings cons- 
tructed out of voluntary contributions and 
without State assistance as approved recur- 
ring expenditure for purposes of grant-in- 
aid. This would encourage raising of funds 
for capital expenditure. 

(2) With regard to the recurring expendi- 
ture, it would be desirable to divide the 
total expenditure incurred into two parts: 
teacher costs and non-teacher costs. The 
former, which would include salaries, allow- 
ances, and old-age benefits payable to the 
teaching staff, can be easily determined on 
the basis of parity with government col- 
leges or in accordance with the rules made 
by the university. Difficulties arise most 
frequently with regard to the non-teacher 
costs. These can be avoided by prescribing 
a minimum expenditure to be incurred as 
well as the maximum permissible to a col- 
lege, preferably as a proportion of the total 
expenditure on teacher costs. Within these 
two limits, the college should be left with 
full freedom to utilise the resources avail- 
able in the best manner possible. 

(3) The fees to be levied in all colleges 
should be prescribed by the universities in 
consultation with the State Government 
What should be prescribed are ‘standard’ 
fee-rates (and also the proportion of free 
studentships) and it is only on this basis 
that the fee-income of the college should 
be calculated for purposes of grant-in-aid. 
But -the institution should have the freedom 
to levy higher fees, with the approval of 
the university, subiect to a prescribed upper 
limit — say ..twice the rate of standard fees. 
The additional income thtis received should 
be at the disposal of the institution to be 
snent on providing additional facilities for 
the students and the staff but not used for 
meeting the contribution which the manage- 
ment is reauired to make. The college 
should submit an audited statement of ac- 
counts for these funds to satisfy the authori- 
ties concerned that there has been no mis- 
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ana improved, broadly on the line recom- 
mended by the Cgnlerence of Principals ol 
Colleges, convened by. the UGCin May 1964. 
We would lute to emphasize that the pri- 
mary responsibility lor maintaining stand- 
ards in higher education is, on, the .universi- 
ties, and, unless they show a serious concern 
for the. quality of. education,. very , little can 
be done.ro. improve the situation. 


(2) ‘Affiliation should be regarded as a 
privilege which -is to be continuously -earn- 
ed and deserved. It is, therefore, necessary 
to arrange ior periodical- inspection of all 
colleges, preferably once every threeyears, 
with a view to ensuring that proper stand- 
ardSjare maintained. ‘It has' been brought 
to our, notice that this periodical inspection 
of colleges is not always carried out. One 
of the main difficulties, especially felt' by 
the universities which have large numbers 
of affiliated colleges, is that there is no 
permanent .staff for such inspection, that it 
is very difficult to get together a group of 
suitable teachers on an' honorary basis to 
constitute the , inspection committees and 
that this difficulty becomes greater 'when 
persons from outside the university ore to 
be associated with them, as is obviously 
desirable. We do not think it would be ad- 
visable to entrust the periodical inspection 
entirely to, a whole-time' paid staff. It is 
.always necessary to associate eminent uni- 
versity and college teachers with them in 
an honorary capacity. We are of the opi- 
nion. however, that the existence of a small 
nucleus staff for the purpose will greatly 
. assist iu the proper organization of this pro- 
gramme. We recommend that this matter 
may bt examined by the UGC. 


13 50." While every effort should be made 
to strengthen the existing machinery for 
afflilatkn of colleges and for their periodi- 
cal Inspection, it would be a mistake to over- 
simplify the problem and to Imagine that 
this reform by itself would be able to un- 
love their standards. We would like to 
point out that the reasons whleh lead to a 
multiplication of weak colleges are varied 
and complex and go deep Into ' the socio- 
eec’vmle structure of our society. For Ins- 
tance. such institutions mainly arise from 


— the rapid expansion of higher educa- 
tion due to various socio-economic 
fsetor? already discussed in Chap- 
ter V; 


— the inaVity cf Gowrsntnl to pro- 
vide the reverses needed t a make 
prvxtit: a Ur this HTpjn- 

|hc; 


J ■ — the social and political pressu 
operate within the uwvers. 
tern itself; and 

" — tne political pressures arising 
‘ ‘ tne university system amt 
" * - umveisities are -otten unx 
' 'resist/ # w * 

_.ilt -.has to unrealized, that .the basic 
.which .alone will; make it. possible 
•prove , standards, in ■ affiliated .college 
relate .enrolments ,to the facilities tvs 
j.'f either j the colleges,! nor the univt 
mot even .the i.UGC determine sole 
-policies j regarding i expansion. The* 
. io he m aim y determined by ffie Cent*' 
rotate : Governments . in view of the B 
quirement of drained manpower for 
needs and in. relation to the 
development of.- agriculture, w ‘ ■ 

other sectors of national We. ^ 
decisions have beemtaken, it bccoffl 
responsibility to provide the new 
sources.' . "What is happening 
' that, while expansion is aHowedW*^ 
at .about' 10 per' cent'per year, 1 
•provided for. this purpose, JjJJ C snnot 
not .even' half . a 3 , mu ^ n ; In »* 

lead to' a progressive deterioration! ^ 
ards and' no administrative re j 
machinery of affiliation con c 
weakness of educational policy. 

’ J 13.57.. Government Colleger Ojj* 
important responsibilities ' ' 3 je C 
, Education Departments fa to •» f l 

ernment colleges. The U ^ {M t 0 
tion Commission recommen « .,^,1 
ernment should not conduct " 
that all government col egc # 

transferred to the universities fjJ ^ 
mendation fias not found £ tc et$‘ 
ance and even where It 
results have not t(e pr 
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■tlK headquarters ot * 

been transferred to thrir m jf^H t* , 
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and improved , broadly on . the line recom- 
mendea by the Conterence of Principals 01 
Colleges, convened by, the UGCin May 1964. 
W.e would liKe.to emphasize that. the pri- 
mary responsibility lor maintaining stand- 
ards in higher education is on, the universi- 
ties, .and unless .they show a serious concern 
for the ! quality .of; education, very, little can 
be, done j to, improve, the situation. 

(2) ‘Affiliation should be regarded -as a 
privilege -which ‘is to be continuously -earn- 
ed and deserved.' It is, -therefore, necessary 
to arrange 1 for periodical inspection of all 
colleges, preferably once every three years, 
with a view to ensuring that proper stand- 
ards are .maintained. It has been bro “S^ 
to our, notice that this periodical inspechon 
of, colleges is not always carried out. One 
of the main difficulties, especially felt by 
the universities which large numbers 

of affiliated colleges, is that there Is 
nprmanent staff for such inspection, that It 
S S to get together a poup ot 

sulta &rt?e e ^ 

desirable. We do not inspection 

visable to entr^t the PmotUcal^ J( ^ 
■entirely to, a , jjhol^bme p incnt um . 
.always necessay to them in 

versity and “S , hc op - 

en honorary C -P 3c t t- „ W ence ot a small 
nion. k«»« r >; h S, will greatly 
nucleus , J r £nEation of this pr«- 

, assist in 'It' P™P" mm e end that this matter 

S^exSn^bytheUGC. 
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cal inspection. ^ to imagine that 

simplify the prob woul(1 j* able to lm- 
this reform by ItseU would like to 
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stop ; 


— * the social and political pressures 
operate within ,tne university 
tem itself; and 

— tne political pressures arising ou: 
tne umversny 6ystem and wnict 
universities are -otten- unaoie 
resists 

It has to be. realized .that [the, basic rel 
which alone will, make it possible to 
prove standards in affiliated ^colleges i: 
relate enrolments ,to the docilities avail! 
.Neither. the colleges, .nor the, universi 
not even ,the uUCiC determine .solely 
poliaes . regarding iexpansion. . These t 
io be jnairuy determined by the Central 
State. Governments in. view of tne total 

□uirement of trained manpower for now 

needs and in relation to the plans lor 
development of agriculture, . industry 
other sectors of national life. Once it 
decisions have been taken, tit becomes 
responsibility to provide the needed 
sources: "What is happening at presen 
that, while expansion is allowed to contt 
at about 10 per cent per year, the r*° UI 
provided for this purpose. In real terms, 
not even hall as much. This can " 01 ta , 
lead to a progressive deterioration h a * 
ards and no administrative re(or ^, in ba 
machinery of affiliation can cure this bs 
weakness of educational policy. 

13£? Government CoIJe.es. One of ■ 
Important responsibilities of the C( 
Education Deportments to to m""*S' d 
ernment colleges. The Un !*5 0< 
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with administrative responsibilities that In- 
terfere with their development. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that some suitable agency be 
devised for the management of such col- 
leges. 

13.53. We have examined the point care- 
fully and find that it is not advisable to 
recommend a single solution which would 
apply to all cases. There is need to try 
different approaches to suit local conditions 
and traditions. We would like to make the 
following recommendations in this regard. 

(1) In States like Madhya Pradesh or 
Rajasthan, there is a 4 large number of gov- 
ernment colleges run by a separate Director- 
ate of Collegiate Education. While this prac- 
tice may continue, it should be ensured that 
the Director of Collegiate Education is an 
educationist of standing. Attempts should 
be made to eliminate such defects as fre- 
quent transfers of staff. 


(2) The possibility of setting up an auto- 
nomous organization to manage all the gov- 
ernment colleges in a State may also be 
explored. This organization as we envisage 
it. will have a Governing Board with a 
whole-time secretary. All the vice- 
chancellors of the universities in the State 
should be members of the Governing 
ward, along with some represcn'atiyes oi 

Government and some non official edu- 
cationists and university teachers. Sucn 
»n organization is likely to make the admin «- 
tration of colleges less amenable to political 
influences and considerations, and give .t a 
more academic orientation. It will also in* 
ciden tally get over the difficulty under which 
the staff 0 f government colleges (who belong 
to the State service) cannot be P'«> th 
*cales of pay sanctioned by the UGC. 

(3) An alternative possibility is the prac- 
tice adopted in Delhi where each Govern- 
ment college has been placed under an 
autonomous Board of Governors. Tht* 
the advantage of localising the staff 
tabling it to develop loyalty to their ins.l- 

tuticns. 


, 1259. rrirste College*- Private cc.l^ges 

tom the vast bulk of affiliated cp'leges *n- 
*mWs tbev are properly directed end ■ 
adequate assistance, the renersl **-*"“*„ 
•n higher education would net 
** think that a major chance l* ^^1:' 
the prewat polio* which treats * 

h. . --- jyw, c-f cortrel H 

This ’*• ^ 


trmivjtjcr.a afike for purpose* 
vyll as for grant-in-aid This 
l-Arcd fcy a discnrr.tnatirg p* 


which the really good institutions ore given 
greater freedom and more liberal assistance 
while a firm policy of direction s adopted 
towards weaker institutions which do not 
deserve larger grants because they foil to 
make any attempt at self-improvement. 


13.60. The procedure for calculation and 
payment of grants-in-ald should be simpli- 
fied. 


il) The grant-in-aid for non-recurring ex- 
penditure generally presents no problems. 
It would, however, be desirable to treat the 
certified reasonable rent on buildings eons- 
tructcd out of voluntary contributions and 
without State assistance os approved recur- 
ring expenditure for purposes of grant-in- 
aid This would encourage raising of fundi 
for capital expenditure. 

(2) With regard to the recurring expend!- 
turo tt would be desirable to divide the 
total expenditure incurred tnto two parts: 
teacher costs and non-teacher costs. The 
former, which uould I Include olerlc,, »!Io» 
ante, ana old-nlfe benefit, payable to the 
lcachinS Hall, can be eaally delrrmlnri or 
Ihe basis of parity with Bovcrnment col 

lecca or in accordance with the rule, madi 
bsMhe university. Difficulties arise mm 
frequently mllh record to »""£ S" 
costs These can be avoided b> prrserib.n. 
■ minimum expenditure to be incurred a. 
well as the maximum pcrmlisib.e to a col; 
icre preferably as a proportion of the t*.a 

SStffiee nn <-»;»" T'u IK?, 

two limits, the college rhould t>e Wt wi t 
full freedom to Utilise the resources ava'l 
able in the best manner 


(3) The fees to 1- JrviM in alt college- 
should be pre»rrihed by the u**.iver>‘tir» P 
consultation with the State C»iwa«tt 
What should be prescribed arc 'standard 
fre-rates (and also the prop' rilm ef ir« 
-tude^uh ps) »nd it li only on this bat 
that t»e fre-in— *e ef the a .Jepe iVu.' 
be calculated fsr 

But the Institution sh-'-H h*v* tiw- *'m-4**- 
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liLfif" 3 ' cushion to ensure freedom and 
elasticity needed for development. 


(4) The total grant-tn'-aid payable ehould' 
be equal to: 


— all teacher costs; 


—plus non-teacher costs actually Incur- 
red or the ceiling prescribed for 
the purpose, whichever is less; 


- Tflunus the contribution by the man- 
i agement which will have to be met 
from its own sources and not from 
fees; and 


T-ninus the income collected at the 
standard fee rates, after allowing 
for the prescribed free- 
studentships. 


The contribution by the college manage- 
ment would Vary from State to State and 
area to area. The rate of contribution 
should also be revised every five years, the 
amount to be fixed by the State Govern- 
ments in consultation with the universities 
concerned. The’standard fee rates as also 
the ceiling for non-teacher costs should be 
determined in the same way. We are of 
the view that, by and large, the manage- 
ment of a college should be expected to pro- 
vide an endowment of Rs.' 500,000 and, until 
that becomes possible, to make a contribu- 
tion equivalent to the' Interest thereon . 1 


and discussion of common problem 
^ as a ^° helped to enforce 
standards and code of conduct amt 
universities.' It is a’ useful channel i 
which the Government and the UC 
ascertain the opinion of universities 
portant problems. , It plays the imi 
roJe of . representing university opin 
Government and the public. 'The 1 
Kingdom Committee of Vice-Chan, 
(which corresponds to this Board to 
extent), defines, this' latter function a 
lows, which is also applicable to the 1 
situation: ‘Apart from the initiative it 
in making recommendations regardii 
common policy on matters of internal 
cern , to the universities, it is the ch; 
through which the University Grants i 
mittee and, the. Ministries which have 
tacts with the universities can ascerfalr 
reaction of university opinion to propi 
they have in mind or to problems they w 
like to discuss. Equally, the ,Vice-Chai 
lors’ Committee may itself approach 
UGC or. other bodies on matters of com 
to the universities generally/ 


■ J- 


Coordination and .Promotional Machinery 


13.61. We come now to the agencies charg- 
ed with overall promotion and ''coordination 
in higher education. The two main agen- 
cies for the purpose are the Inter-University 
Board and the University Grants Commis- 
sion and we shall examine in turn .their 
functioning and what reforms may usefully 
be. proposed. 


13.64. Jn our opinion, the '.work of the 1 
on the above lines would be strenether 
and made more effective if its members! 
is- made automatic to include all statute 
universities and all institutions deemed 
be universities under the UGC Act. . 
present, it is open to, the Board to admit 
not to admit anv university to its membe 
ship and it is also open to a university 1 
apply or not to apply for • mcmbersWi 
Consequently, a number of universities i 
India are not members of the Boa™ 8 
o resent, which, in our view, only wcaW 
its position. We, therefore, recommend to* 
all statutory or deemed universities Sira" 
become members of the Board ovtomavea y 


1362. The Inter-University Board. The 
IUB was «et up by a resolution adopted at 
the First Conference of the Vice-Chancellors 
of Universities held In Simla in May 1924 
At the time of its inception, India, Ceylon 
and Burma were its members. According 
to the available Information, 47 Indian uni- 
versities, 2 universities in Ceylon and 5 
Indian institutes of technology are mem- 
bers of the Board at present. Besides these. 
three institutions ‘deemed to be universities, 
are its associate members. 


13.65.’ At present, each university has jo 
give equivalence separately for each degr 
or diploma given by every other onivej * 
and one ot the functions of the IWB »* ' 

assist Indian universities in obtaining tech 
nit : on for their degrees, diplomas and exam 

nations in other universities*. He see 
real justification for the Board 
this function. It involves. 4 


luncuoji. ii ui.u.-w — - - 

delays and hardships, especially .when ev 
- it students fail to get arfrnfisfw* 


brilliant student' 
'■ertaln 


13 63. The JUB provides a useful/orum for 


•’ice-chancellors 


t stuoems ran 

universities for the simple 

that their deforce has not beenr*«[r* r 
We recommend that th<- HcgrcM rr d|Pi 
granted bv a statutory or deemed uni' 
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in India should. receive .automatic recogni- 
tion jrom all otner, siaiutory or aeemea uni-, 
veremes. We may.aiso point out tnat such 
recognition only comers ‘eligibility’ and 
does not in any way interfere witn tne right 
ot admission. The good offices of the Board 
should in future be utilised only to secure 
recognition by foreign universities of tne 
degrees, diplomas and examinations of Indian 
universities. • • ' < i 

1366. We visualize considerable increase 
in the functions of the IUB. Even now it 
acts as a clearing house of information on 
university affairs and is the central agency 
lot organizing inter-university sports. .These 
responsibilities Will continue and should be 
expanded. It should also be possible for 
oe Board to develop certain advisory, re- 
PW and service functions for and on 
tu 01 the universities.. In order to carry 
«em out, the Board should be strengthen 
!5 ™aneially and enabled to maintain an 
“equate secretariat. ' ’ 


n 5, 6 J' Tlie University Grants Commission. 
rT th e recommendation of the University 
yuucation Commission, the UGC was estab- 
U under an Act of Parliament in 1956. 
** working has been recently reviewed by 
M,u.? umttee °f Members of Parliament 
t ,"'Sner Education. In our opinion, it has 
* cr edi table record of work dunng the 
ten years of its existence. 


As at present, organized, higher 
eatiWia divided into a number of sec- 
CQm P a rtments with little com- 
and interaction • between them. 
Hid h C deals w *th about sixty universities 
funH , s ^ erQ development grants out of 
t-.J? Ptaced at it s disposal by the Govern- 
India. Asides these, there are 
universities • drawing their 
J^° a ‘ from the concept of the U.S. 
." Grant colleges, which, in the last cen- 
nn important contribution to 
htS a . Professional education and farm 
special -feature of the 
Usd a * universities is the stress that I* 
combining agricultural education, 
Bnd research. These universities 
— . c *-so j in natu- 



of ‘i ns titutions of national importance’ and 
enjoy tne power to comer degrees. Assist- 
ance from tne Central funds to agricultural 
universities, as aiso to the ins, is not 
channelled through the UGC but provided 
by tne Ministry oi Agriculture and the Min- 
istry of Education respectively. Central 
assistance lor medical education Is given by 
the Ministry of Health. It may also be men- 
tioned that teacher education is the respon- 
sibility of the universities only in a limited 
measure. This fragmentation unaccompani- 
ed by any effort at effective coordination is 
a serious weakness in our present pattern 
of higher education. 


13.69, In our opinion, the UGC should 
represent the enure spectrum of higner 
education. It snouid be proiessionally con- 
cerned and adequately equipped to deal with 
all its prooiems. Tms is necessary lor vari- 
ous reasons but principally because, in tno 
contemporary world, no discipline can deve- 
lop tuny in isolation from the mam stream 
of academic life. - Agriculture, technology, 
medical sciences and leaching will alt be 
the richer for being part of Uiu broad 
stream and by being concerned with the 
problems and needs of one another. This 
applies most directly to teaching, but will 
apply more and more to research also. The 
real break-throughs in the future will most 
likely be made at the frontiers where differ- 
ent disciplines meet. It may also be inci- 
dentally pointed out that this position is in 
consonance with the existing Act of the UGC 
which is designed to embrace all branches 
of higher education. We. therefore, fully 
support the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the Members of the Parliament 
on Higher Education that all higher educa- 
tion should be regarded as an Integrated 
whole, that professional education cannot 
be completely divorced from general educa- 
tion. and that it is essential to bring all 
higher education. Including agriculture, 
engineering and medidne, within the pur- 
view of the UGC This is the ultimate 
direction in which we should move 1 


13.70. We have examined Ods problem tn 
all Its aspects and hare come to the conclu- 
sion that, although It is a desirable Jerf- 
tem goal, it wC2 not he potrible to trre 
this step Immediately and that, for the time 
being, it weuli be more feasible to set trp 
separate UGC- type erxir.tzt*i”e-« f~r agd- 
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application of funds. This would provide 
ihe essential cushion to ensure freedom and ' 
elasticity needed for development. 


(4) The total grant-in-aid payable should 
be equal to: 


- all teacher costs; 


—plus non-teacher costs actually incur- 
red or the ceiling prescribed for 
the purpose, whichever is less; 


— minus the contribution by the man- 
• agement which will have to be met 
from its own sources and not from 
fees; and 


—minus the income collected at the 
standard fee rates, after allowing 
for the prescribed free- 
studentships. 


The contribution by the college manage- 
ment would vary from State to State and 
area to area. The rate of contribution 
should also be revised every five years, the 
amount to be fixed by the State Govern- 
ments in consultation with the universities 
concerned. The standard fee rates as also 
the ceiling for non-teacher costa should be 
determined In the same way. We ore of 
the view that, bv and large, the manage- 
ment of a rollege chould be expected to pro- 
vide an endowment of Rs. 500,000 and, until 
that beromes possible, to make a contribu- 
tion equivalent to the Interest thereon. 


CoORPINATIO.V A.VD PROMOTIONAL MaOIINMY 


13.61. We come now to the agencies charg- 
ed with overall promotion and coordination 
in higher education. The two main agen- 
cies for the purpose are the Inter-University 
Board and the University Grants Commis- 
sion and we shall examine fn turn their 
functioning and whst reforms may usefully 
be proposed. 

13 61 The Inter-Uni sersitT Board. Th" 
IUB was ret up by a resolution adopted at 
First Conference of the ire -Chargors 
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and discussion of common probh 
Board has also 1 helped to enfo 
standards and code of conduct o 
universities, ft is a ' useful channe 
which the Government and the 
ascertain the opinion of univcrsitii 
portant problems. It plays the { 
role of representing university ol 
Government and the public. The 
Kingdom Committee of Vice-Ch 
(which corresponds to this Board 
extent) defines this latter function 
lows, which is also applicable to th 1 
situation: 'Apart from the initiative 
m making recommendations re gar 
common policy on matters of Intcn 
cern to the universities. It is the 
through which the University Gronl 
mittee and the Ministries which ha 
tacts with the universities can asceri 
reaction of university opinion to pr 
they have In mind or to problems the> 
Ucc to discuss. Equally, the Vice-C 
lors’ Committee may Itself approac 
UGC or other bodies on matters of t 
to the universities generally.' 


13.D4. In our opinion, the work of th 
on the above lines woutd be atrengt 
and made more effective If Its membt 
Is made automatic to Include all staf 
universities and all Institution* dceroi 
be universities under the UGC Act 
present, It Is open to the Board to fldm 
not to admit nnv university to Its men 
ship and It is also open lo a tmiveriJi 
apply or not to apply for member 
Consequently, a number of u/jIveMMlJ 
India are not members of the Board 
oresent. which, in our view, only »'e» 
its position. W'e, therefore, reenromen d 
ai) statutory or deemed universities * '' 
become members of the Board aumtm • 


13 65 . At present, each university b»i 

give equivalent* s^piraMy f •* \ 5. 


r dirloma given by every otter «s 

• ' \tnctu,ns nt the I' ilf » , 


n.f ri »' 


»~J 5 


fV-s-fcs thev*. 
? be VI - «rs t *-!. 


and ore ci th * functions i . 
as-ift Ind'»o uVv*f*:!Jei tn ot>** r ’ r * 
ru"cn I ,r th'lr C-trm. rtirl'-maj; > 
nttions n ether uwwrtr.sn . ** 

real J-istJ^ea'i in ire f h* i‘ r * r * ^ 
fKj# tj'SXinn 1 1 f n r- *- " ■ 
de’rv* *rji baH«ht's 
bnlhant ft-- 

eer*itn art rfsr.rt t .* t * » »* ^ 
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m India should, receive , automatic recogni- 
tion irom an otner statutory or aeemea uni-, 
versmes. We may aiso point out tnat such 
recognition only corners •eligibility' and 
does not in any way interfere with the right 
of admission. The good offices of the Board 
should in future be utilised only to secure 
recognition by foreign universities of the 
degrees, diplomas and exammauons of Indian 
universities. • 'it 


13.66. We visualize considerable increase 
m the functions of the 1UB. Even now it 
nets as a clearing house of information on 
university affairs and is the central agency 
•or organizing inter-university sports. .These 
responsibilities will continue and should be 
It should also be possible for 
Board to develop certain advisory, re- 
and ser vice functions for and on 
“half of the universities., In order to carry 
out, the Board should be strengthen 
,5 hnancially and enabled to maintain an 
Adequate secretariat. ' - ' 


/^ 3 Tl >e University Grants Commission. 

, recommendation - of the Umversity 
i,.7* C ! tl0a Commission, the UGC was estab- 
, “ nder 311 Ac t of Parliament in 1956. 
ln £ 1136 been recently reviewed by 
joe Comnmtee of Members of Parliament 
3 Higher Education. In our opinion, it has 
«_*. 3 creditable record of work during the 
t ten years of its existence. . 


wj,.. - ® 3 - As at present , . organized, higher 
*_ catloa 1 is divided into a number of sec- 
mur.i3 n ? compartments .with, little com- 
Their?HS n , an< * interaction - between them, 
end « “ eals witl1 about sixty universities 
fund , s l bem development grants out of 
asm P , , d at ' il s disposal' by the Govem- 
* niJ ra. Besides these, there are 
iosniMt^ 31 ••universities • drawing thdr 
bS ratl °n -> from the concept • of the U.S. 
tutv' ' E ? aa . t colleges, which, in -the last cen- 
AnfeH? ade,an unportant contribution to 
CrftdtT7^ Il .' proJessiona l -education and farm 
tpS^bvity. The special . feature of the - 
laid r lUra ^ universities is the stress that is 
eij. combining agricultural education, • 
ha v . „? n an d research. These universities 
f al nnj e . st3 blished departments in natu- . 
tal pjf so ?* a * sciences to support agricultu- 
re and research. There are also 

Kannm- ' technology at Kharagpur,- 

CidL * D . e ibi, Bombay and Madras which. 
Act of Parliament, have the status 


of ‘institutions of national importance’ and ' 
enjoy tne power to comer degrees. Assist- - 
ance from tne Central funds to agricultural •' 
universities, as aiso to tne 1ns, is not 
channelled through the UGC but provided 
by tne Ministry or Agriculture and the Min- 
istry of Education respectively. - Central 
assistance lor medical education is given by ‘ 
the Ministry of Health. It may also be men- ’ 
honed that teacher education is the respon- ’ 
sibmty of the universities only in a limited 
measure. This fragmentation unaccompani- ‘ 
ed by any effort at effective coordination is 
a serious weakness fn our present pattern, 
of higher education. ‘ 


13.69. In our opinion, the UGC should 
represent the enure spectrum of higner 
education. It snouid be professionally con- 
cerned and adequately equipped to deal with 
all its problems. This is necessary lor vari- 
ous reasons but principally because, in the 
contemporary world, no discipline can deve- 
lop luuy in isolation from the mam stream 
ot academic lite. - Agriculture, technology, 
medical sciences and teaching will ail be 
the richer for being part of this broad 
stream and by being concerned with ‘ the 
problems and needs of one another. This 1 
applies most directly to teaching, but will 
apply more and more to research also. The ’ 
real break-throughs in the future will most 
likely be made at the frontiers where differ- 
ent disciplines meet. It may also be inci- 
dentally pointed out that this position Is in 
consonance with the existing Act of the UGC 
which is designed to embrace all branches 
of higher education. We, therefore, fully 
support the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the Members of the Parliament , 
on Higher Education that all higher educa- 
tion should be regarded as an integrated 
whole, that professional education cannot 
be completely divorced from general educa- 
tion, and that it is essential to bring all 
higher education, including agriculture, 
engineering and medicine, within the pur- 
view of the UGC. This Is the . ultimate 
direction in which we should move. 1 


I3L70. We have examined this problem in 
all its aspects and have come to the conclu- 
sion that, although it is a desirable long- 
term goal, it will not be possible to take 
step Immediately and that, for the time 
being, it would be more feasible to set up 
separate UGC- type organizations for agrl- 


<1 *!*>«* view of the tMwnitT EJaadon Co-rra t wfc« 
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cultural, engineering and medical education 
and to create a machinery, that would effec- ■ 
lively coordinate . them. ■ t Our proposals for . 
immediate action, therefore, are as follows: i 

(1) It, is not desirable that Government 
should deal direct with the ’ universities. - It 

is always a 'great .advantage 'to interpose, 
between the Government and the universi- 
ties, a committee of .persons selected for 
their knowledge and standing rather than 
idr 'their'pohlicaf affiliation, or official sta- , 
tus.'Such.a device ensures .the ‘necessary 1 
coordination between Government and the 
universities, allocates ' Government grants 
to institutions of higher education on the 
basis of their carefully assessed needs and 
yet insulates them from inappropriate poll, 
tical influences. As the Report of the 
Committee on Higher Education in the. UK 
has pointed out, , ‘The .Government. is. thus, 
advised by a body’ which though appointed 
by Government, is independent of minis- , 
terial and departmental * control and . is , 
composed chiefly of persons with intimate 
knowledge of university life . . and its con- 
ventions. This' immunity from direct minis - , 
terial intervention is further strengthened • 
by immunity Irom the normal application 
of .public accountability Thus Indivi- 

dual universities are very largely Insulat- 
ed from direct intervention by the Govern- 
ment or Parliament In the detailed order- 
ing of their affairs.’ 1 

(2) UGC-type organizations, based on the 
above principle, should be set up for deal- 
ing with technical, agricultural and medl- ’ 
cal education. They need not ’ necessarily 
be set up by law and our purpose will be 
served if they are established as autono- 
mous organizations. They should be com- 
posed of teachers and scientists of emi- 
nence In their fields and should be small 
and compact bodies so that they can meet 
frequently and work expeditiously. The 
head of such an organization should himself 
be a scholar or scientist of repute in the 
held. They should function more or less 
like the UGC. i.e., lump-sum grants should 
be placed at their disposal by the Minist- 
ries concerned and they should have the 
freedom to distribute them to the uelver- 
lities in relation to their needs and pro- 
grammes cf development. 

(J) Fcr purposes of o-erd .notion, there 
*.VuIJ be a certain ever lipping rr—nber. 

ship t^tweeo UGC aaJ the t’CC-tp 

recommended alo%e. Is toil - 


tion, the chairmen of all these four 
should meet periodically to review ai 
ordinate their programmes. 

• 13.71. The Committee of Members o; 
hament on Higher Education had expi 
the view that it would be undesirabi 
appoint a person, who is holding a fuli 
appointment as vice-chancellor as a 
ber of the UGC. This proposal has 
accepted fay Government and the nece 
changes are being made in the UGC 
We are unable to agree with this view 
are of the opinion that the UGC should 
be 'deprived of the. services of an cmi 
person merely on the ground that he hap 
to be a vice-chancellor. In our view, 
UGC should consist or 12—15 members 
these, not more than one-third ehouid 
officials of Government. At least one-tl 
should ( be from the universities and 
would hot rule out a vice-chancellor b< 
jneiuded. The remaining should be * 
nont educationists. In order to provide 
greater degree of rotation, we recomm* 
that the term of office of members may 
reduced irom the present six to three yt> 
wjth not more than one extension. 

13.72. It will be advisable for the UGC 
adopt a practice of working threap 
number of standing committees set op 
deal with important responsibilities ' 
trusted to it. For example, there awj « 
standing committees on affiliated fwWj 
teacher education, including the «tw 
and orientation of university teachers, p 1 
paration of university textbooks sw. 
velopment of literature In modem I- 
languages, and student welfare, lnci“ ; * 
scholarships Each standing 
should consist of some members of ye ^ 
and a number of experts In the re. 
opted for the purpose. 

1373. It is sometimes stated that 
has so far not carried out any 
portion of a department of serf 
under section 13(11 of the 
hai it exercised the power IW*" -Alt'* 
It for withholding the grants 
iM.nk tfch to b. frfitJr.lT • 


xtfr HOC amnr-t ■ rtoti-trr. '■< 
throe p 


cm the basis rf th.Hr rtccrtr^t 
. -d jr* 

tr <f< 




support this ‘ 

that it issr/W! -...ft? rr** 
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lay, every three years. Moreover, these 
should be done In greater detail and depth 
than is generally the case at present.^ The 
visiting committees should meet, not only 
the officers of the universities concerned 
and heads of departments, but als° the 
other members of staff and the students. It 
would also be a good thing if written memo- 
randa are invited from persons concerned 
at the limp of each visitation. Similarly, 
we do not think that the vigilance of the 
UGC In financial matters is to bo Judged by 
the extent to which it has withheld grants 
—this is an extreme power which Is not to 
be liehtiy exercised and the effects of which 
are likely to be adverse to the larger Interests 
of education. In our opinion, a better basis 
for judgment is provided by the projects 
for which grants-in-oid have been sanction- 
ed and which Have been implemented so 
**r. On this ground, we have hardlv heard 
an v criticism and have' had considerable 
evidence to the contrary. ’ 

1374. It has to be borne In mind that the 
relationship between the universities and the 
yGC is a very delicate one. and that the 
UGC can become an' effective instrument 
*or upgrading of standards onlv If It follows 
the method of persuasion rather .than eo- 
w'on. In a situation of this tvne, there 
will always be some people who think tha 
UOO is over-exerctslrig Its authority 
while others will bo Inclined' to bel eye that 
it is using it inadequately. Incidentally, we 
wav Point out that similar criticism has 
also been levelled against the University 
Grants Committee in Iho UK ant! the M- 
wwin" mmlotion from its Ttcport for 1!>S7 - 
R - will he found Interesting;’ - .1 .<■> 


the Committee is exercised too heavily or too 
U C htly. Some people, not all, in the universi- 
ties— feel that the Committee's Influence has 
been too great or Is becoming too great; others— 
not all outside the universities— feel tt is too 
-flight This balance of opinion is perhaps n mea- 
sure of their success 1 j ' ! 

13 75 In view of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the problems facing the Com- 
mission; considerably larger funds will have 
'to be made Available to enable .-it to deal 
effectively with them. "An appraisal of de- 
velopment schemes undertaken by the Com- 
mission and those suggested by us Indicates 
that the available allocation under the 
fourth plan would not be commensurate 
with the basic developmental needs of uni- 
versities nnd colleges. We discuss this Issue 
more fully elsewhere* 

13 7G The Model Act Committee raised 
the question of University Grants Commis- 
sions nr Committees being set uo by the 
State Governments for universities within 
a State, but made no specific recommenda- 
tion. The Standing Committee of the IUB 
was stronglv against the establishment of 
S, Commlttc/s In Iho Stole, holding that 
It the State Government required any ad- 
vice It should eonsult the UGC. We nitre* 
with this view, in itlvlne crant, to uni- 
Stic., the questions at finance and sland- 
„.hV and collaboration between universities 
Slide 0 qiven Slate.' are oil intimately 
linked It may lead lo contusion It the res- 
ponsthilltv .for coordinating shmdards wo, 
distributed nmnnqst a number ot bodies 
inch OS the .Central UCC and the State 
UGCs It would also hinder the existlnff 
direct relationship between the UGC and 
the universities. 


' SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 
THE HfTER-UNIVEB SIT Y BOARD ON UNIVERSITY AUTONOMY 


The Inter-University Board considered the 
question of University autonomy and some 
of the recent university legislation which 
went contrary, to it and passed the following 
resolution at its 41st annual meeting held 
at Mysore in February 1966: 


• The members of the Committee which t 
sisted of Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 

! A. -L. Mudaliar, Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, 
K. L. Shrimali and Dr. B. Mulliek cxamli 
the whole problem and issued the follow 
statement: > , ■ 


The Inter-University' Board notes with grave 
Concern and anxiety some'ot the recent nm end- 
men ts to university Acts .in .diffo-ent States 
and. the consequent denrivation’ of the academic 
freedom and responsibility of the universities. 


In particular the Board is gravely concerned 
Over those recent amendments wi.erebv the vice- 
chancellor of the university is subjected to con- 
ditions of service which the academic world re- 
gards ns . humiliating and the University Itse'l 
is sought to be controlled by directions likelv to 
be issued on political and academically invalid 
considerations. In the opinion of the Inter-univer- 
sity Board, this is whol’y inconsistent with the 
spirit of the universities and Is likely to lead to 
•the universities becoming incapable o! discharg- 
ing their functions efficiently. 


By virtue of the generally accepted view i 
garding their intellectua’ leadership of the tv 
munlty. the universities are the kev to toe 
and economic progress. Therefore it It brer 
tanj that the universities should be helped 
grow and develop the!- personalities unhlnden 
by extraneous pressures. The fullest pcs»fl' 
, measure of autonomy Is indispensable ter the 
, proper .functioning and growth In the intern 
of the country’s advancement and It is e«entt 
to draw attention to and oppose effectively an 
tendencies contrary to this oblective. Keepir 
these considerations In mind the Committee re 
commends as follows: 


(1) The President of Tndli as In /V) 
of the Rajasthan University. * 

.the Visitor of every university “* 

country. 


' The Inter-University Board Is firmly of opi- 
nion that the mere fact that certain contributions 
are made by a State Government o- even by the 
Centre cannot be a Justification to bring about 
changes which will radically alter the compo- 
sition. the workine and efficiency of the Univer- 
sities and humiliate the universities concerned 
•in the eyes of the academic world. The Board 
Is of the opinion that a statutorily , established 
university is practically In the sime position a* 
a statutorily established political government 
and the mere fact that the legulatu-es of such 
governments have certain powers of legislation 
should not be utilised to 'ower the reputation or 
Indian universities and to make •hrs,- efficient 
working impossible. 


(2) The practice of having State 

as chancellors of universities In £2 
., Stales has much In Its favour, but £1 
ir the Chancellors function in 
Individual capacity, consulting I ' » 
Government only when they «»’*' " 
necessary. 


(3) Legislatures may and InA-ed 

discuss mattes of educational ' r „{. 
but In order rot to hamper tr* »"> " 
Ilea In their day to dav firwiwnir/ 
should retrain from diacuuing gf T 

which tali essentially ti* 

srithln the domestic Jurlsd-rf- 1 * 1 *• 


The Board, therefore, resolves, before taking 
any further steps in the matter, to appoint • 
committee to review the provision in the d.Ser- 
ent univereity Arts and the innovations that 
have been made which are detrimental to aca- 
demic efficiency and the honour and dignity cf 
universities and to suggest ways and means by 
which things can be improved so as to estab!i*h 
cord.*! relations with the CorerrmeRt cf the 
day tteiutret »i*Jrt the position cf the csirtm- 
tics. The Boerd ta cf ersmew that unless the 
wre-efcs ncr inr cf a US- veesrt r ta ah c to com- 
mand the cf fca ecliearues end tne 

rrejwt c t toe rtudeet* asd tmJe** mere u aym- 
pathy aril good relst-seuhip with the Cmnn- 
■•u r t to drvTertr-y can tasxdmn well 


(4) No Minister should hold any **-r* w 
a university rr-o£lrto. 

(31 Provisions In rertain feere.t 

Arts foe Istuiog direct ties *» „.<-<->' 
IratructioM to uriren— * J k i««' 1 

Urtr cteevlous and f* t tu 

Sue* provisions wvt'A 
nnUU re ef the aiMncmr *• ' 
ties Thera ft m tears, *• *» 

the a-jehortr mtl-t, & - '■* 

eniT«retaa U mote f' rc ’ c '?J',Y ( .« *•'' 
emrrt-.it y academe **“**”1* > *** 
»m::r rartf **-'■» *■■*** 

eemtc,‘-irm 4 to dni *t> ta» “ 
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(6) Conditions of service lor vice-chancel- 
lors should not be made humiliating or 
unattractive in any manner so that suit- 
able people may not feel deterred from 
accepting the post of vice-chancellor- 
ship. > , .... 


(7) As in various countries, notably in 
England, a convention should be evolved 

. whereby the judiciary suo fiurto treats 
universities as a sector of public Ule 
which should be allowed to regulate its 
own affairs. 

(8) In order to ensure autonomy for uni- 
versities it is important that the 
Finance Commission while allocating 
resources to States every five y^w 

, should state as precisely as possible 
those conside-ations which have led it 
to allocate, resources in a certain man- 
ner, At present while the Finance Com- 
mission allows increased resources to 
States at the time of its recommenda- 
tions. the amount required for universi- 
ties is not always allotted to them twin 
the result that universities, in the 
absence of adequate resou'ccs. do not 
function effectively. 

<9) Over the last few years university Acts 
have been amended frequently and not 
alwavs on the basis of academic consi- 
derations or other adequate reasons. How- 


ever, some of them need to be amended 
now in the light of recommendations 
made by the Model Act Committee Re- 
port as finally approved by the Inter- 
University Board and the University 
Grants Commission. 

To sum up, the Inter-University Board seeks 
support in two directions from everyone in a 
position to help: ,< 

, , i (A) To secure deletion of some of the pro- 
visions mentioned above, which seem 
to them to detract from university au- 
tonomy, t O; 

(i) provision for the removal of vice- 
chancellor after an inquiry by an out- 
side authority; 


(B) To have the existing university Acts 
amended in terms of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Model Art Commltlee 
as finally approved by the Inter-Unive— 
sity Board and the University Grants 
Commission. 



' Tati-t Ahead. |t«) 


aiArrr.n xiv 

wecATma fob agriculture 
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yiL E*t*»tion Programmes. (52) The pro! 
(>i) Upgrading skills of extension workers; 
Separation ot supp.jr services from ex ter 
work; (IH) EsIjblljKment cl primary estsi 
rmtrei; (63) Liaison with successful farmers. 

VII- Wan power Needs. Proposals - of the ! 
LSE Paper; (Mj Recommend 3t ions. (63). 

VHf. The Role of the ICAR (70-71). 

Annexure. Courses In Agricultural Folytech 
(A); Diploma courses which mar be offered 
Agricultural Polytechnics (B); Different sub]< 
which might be taught in Agricultural Poljte 
nics: (C) A sample of certificate courses wo 
might be offered in Agricultural Polytechnics. 


The Tasks Ahead 

14.01. Recent events have dramatized 
• (he backward slate of agricultural 
development in India. It Is well known 
that food production has not kept pace with 
population growth, nor increased at a rote_ 
which can ensure nt least a minimum 
balanced diet for nil Indfans. We are at the 
moment dependent on the surplus produc- 
tion of other countries to avoid famine. This 
is critical enough in itself but it is further 
compounded by the fact that an under- 
developed agriculture retards industrializa- 
tion by its demands on foreign exchange, 
by its lack of surpluses for industrial ex- 
ploitation and by the maintenance of a low 
purchasing power among the masses of the 
people. Difficult as this situation now is, 
it is likely to become even more critical in 
about ten years’ time when the total popula- 
tion will exceed 600 million and when, on 
present world trends, it seems unlikely that 
surplus food will be available from other 
countries to offset our own shortages. 

14.02. The tasks before agricultural 
development are, therefore, clear. We must 
attempt at least to double the production 
of food in the next fifteen years and main- 
tain an adequate rate of growth thereafter. 

We must change food habits, lessen our 
dependency on the vagaries of the monsoon 
and the winter rains, diversify and improve 
the quality of the products of our farms, 
forests and fisheries and nusb through a 
rural improvement programme to trans- 


form the life In the villages from one t 
feudal backwardness • into that of modern 
izod communities. S’’.. 

14.03. These goals can only he achieve* 
through the application of science 

.technology to the nroblems of agricultural 

production and rural betterment. This in- 
volves large-scale capital investment i Qt 
the provision of irrigation, fertHjx* 1 * 
pesticides, improved seeds, credit facilities 
for farmers, satisfactory arrangements ter 
storage and distribution of farm products, 
improved communications and transput, 
electrification, etc. But this is not 
We must in addition provide for 
quality education and research for agricul- 
ture. Without them, the necessary MP 
increase in agricultural production mil 
be possible and there may even be a d an ? 
of the capital inputs being was,ed ; f „f. 
instance is the present wasteful use oi }‘ 
gation waters which, applied more in 
sivfely to the smaller areas ana 
greater attention to drainage, could ,*V 
ficantly increase agricultural P rC "vL k c 
I ndeed in some areas, knowledge c*®* 
partially substituted for capital w* 
ment. 

14.04. This programme of education ^ 
agriculture will be based on three , 
elements — research or the deveioprri . f 
the appropriate technology, pinner*' 
communication of the technology to D 
ing farmers, and training ot the need F 
sonnet 
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• (1) Research. The most j signified of 
these is the development of a new agricul- 
tural technology based on science. During 
the past hundred years, agriculture in many 
parts of the world has been revolutionized, 

10 part by the development bf chemical 
engineering and mechanization, and in part 
uy a more fundamental revolution in man’s 
biological understanding. Tnis new scientific 
uuaerstanding of the nature of living crea- 
tures, both plants and animals, has led to a 
spectacular improvement in agricultural 
technology, in the advanced countries . Much 
of the existing technology of chemical fer- 
tilizers and of soil and ^water' development 
can be directly applied to Indian conditions. 
“Ut these and the new biological technology 
be modified to suit the local conditions; 
and for this purpose, applied research is 
necessary in a number of fields including 
plants and animal nutrition, genetics, phy- 
wiogy, pathology, the various fields of 
nucrobiology-and many others. 

^Extension. The development of this 
'W technology will, however, - only be justi- 
ea if the knowledge 1 is conveyed to the 
I rs at ? (i fhey are motivated and trained 
l’?f' °Pt it and increase their yields and 
i„ y ! nc °mes ■ Apart from progiammes of 
““Proving the ' educational - level ’ of the 
average farmer, this implies the organization 
‘ctriew e * SCa ^ C * pr0 £ raTn * ne ■' extension 

min! T r Q,nin 9 °i Personnel. - The devetop- 
. ,„“ l ? £ the new technology, the organiza- 
th« j ext ension services to tiie farmer and 
aLi? 0pment ot the large complex of 
BTO-industries which the country needs 
, not be possible unless we ’ train thou- 
snVrfi- < 0f hi gbly ’ r educated agricultural 
nu mK S an<£ engineers and an even larger 
°f technicians and extension 

mSf 3 ^nk between the three ele- 

a Cc _ s teac bing, research and extension is , 
r 7 £o ens ure that there is a two-way 
®nd »v,° n ' f armcr to the research worker 
laty, r ri e classroom and from the research 
t° the farm and teac b‘ n 2 departments back 

t 0 *l?^.® ut 51 agricultural development 'is 
for ^ Ve the' impetus it needs, education - 
ce m Sriculture must become a major con- 
tw a,v,' he ent ire national system of educa- 
trainiw ° se res P° ns ihilities go bejond the 
tathn ^ of specialised personnel. An oilen- » 
„ “wards agriculture must be given 


ia an 


a 0re '-,. edaca tional institutions. Further- 
• “e education system must give the 


training needed to those who will man the 
supporting services required for agricultural 
development. It must also develop an under- 
standing of agricultural problems and rural 
life among the large group who- deal -in- 
directly with these, such as planners, ad- 
ministrators, lawyers, bankers, community 
leaders and entrepreneurs. It 'is on these 
groups that the "better development - of 
essential supporting services such as credit, 
crop insurance, marketing, pricing, distribu- 
tion and the provision of better conditions 
and incentives for farmers will depend. 

14.06. In order to develop , programmes 
which meet the above needs quickly and 
effectively, it will be essential, among other 
things 

— - to set up a number of agricultural 

universities - ' with integrated . pro- 
grammes of research, ' training ( and 
extension; 

— to attract talented students, re- 

searchers and teachers to agricul- 
ture; - 

— to develop programmes of agricul- 
tural research, training and exten- 
sion in other universities and insti- 
tutions of higher education; . 

— to improve agricultural colleges; 

— (o establish agricultural poly- 
technics to train agricultural tech- 
nicians; 

_ — to give a certain orientation to agri- 
culture and rural problems in the 
educational system as a whole; 

— to develop . agricultural extension 
programmes, and particularly to 
establish primary extension centres; 
and 

— to associate successful and progres- 
sive farmers closely with the agri- 
cultural universities, colleges, poly- 
technics and primary extension 
centres and to give them adequate 
status and facilities. * • 

These are the programmes which w e pro- 
pose to discuss in some detail in this chapter. 
Acricultvhal Uxiyeestties 

1407. Main Features. The central point in 
the programme we are recommending is the 
establishment of at least one agricultural 
university in each Slate. The programme is 
not new. In fact, beginning from the Uni- 
versity Education Commission, there have 
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•ecu n scries of recommendations pOintmg 
o the need lor rural or agricultural uni- 
versities which ■ will have strong poiarizn-' 
wn around the agricultural sciences and 
vhich will combine the work of teaching,’ 
esearch and extension. As a result of these 
ecommondations, a number of agricultural 
miyersitics have already been set up. But' 
heir growth has not been very even; and 
to adequate attempt has been made to 
istablish a liaison between them and ine 
>ther universities, j There has also been 
ome misunderstanding of the objectives of 
hese institutions. We shall therelore des- 
cribe what, in our view, should 'be their 
aasic characteristics and the manner in 
vhich they should function. 1 ■ ■ > • 

14.08. The training of agricultural gradu- 
ates has been traditionally the responsibility 
>1 universities, while research and extension 
ictiviries'have been the province of Central 
md State departments of Agriculture' and the 
.Community Development Administration 
programmes. These have developed for the 
most part independently and witn little liai- 
son between Uiem, in spite of the fact that 
some of the agricultural colleges 'have been 
ruder the administrative control of the State 
Governments. 'Such isolation' has seriously 
iltected the quality ot training given ana 
the research earned our, both of which have 
been insufficiently related to farm practice. 
The most distinctive features of Uie agn- 
cultural universities'is their integrated pro- 
gramme of research, training and 'extension, 
it is this that ,will make the break-through 
in education for, agriculture. ,, , , 


> young people who are not "candi- 
: • dates tor degrees; and . c - 

(5) Their empnasis on 'adult and con-, 
( . tinuing eaucaliun side by side with 
. teaching regularly ‘enrolled students. 
14.20. Scope. Keeping in mind 'these 
characteristics, it is ciear that the agricul- 
tural universities will be able to carry out 
weir tasxs ‘only it their teaching and re- 
searen range over many academic and pro- 
fessional fields. They should begin with and 
lor some time concentrate on the traditional 
agricultural specialities such as agronomy, 
plant genetics, animal breeding, animal hus- 
bandry, veterinary science, 'plant pathology 
sou science, microbiology, ' horticulture, 
entomology and parasitology. But in tune 
tney should develop the fun range of courses 
indicated below; 

(1) Engineering jor Agriculture. Irriga- 
tion engineering; ground-water hydrology; 
civil engineering tor design, construction, 
operation, and maintenance or surface water 
supply systems; crop processing; mechani- 
cal engineering concerned with farm 
machinery and equipment, -including well 
pumps, motors and strainers. One of t» e 
most striking failures of our engineering 
education has been the Jack of appreciation 
by tne engineers in charge of water resource 
development, of plant and soil requirements 
for irrigation, water supplies ana drainage 
A new kind 'Of engineer is needed and 
his training the agricultural universities. 

IITs and other universities i all have a rme 
to play. • - ; • 


14.09 ■ In addition, these universities should 
have the following features: i * ' 

1 ’ (1) Their concern with all aspects of 
■ ‘ ' increasing, disseminating, , and ap- 

plying knowledge related to agri- 
culture, including basic and applied 
, research; . ' 

(2) Their primary emphasis on teaching 

' , and research directly and immedi- 

ately related to the solution of the 
social and economic problems of the 

i countryside; 

(3) Their readiness to develop and 
teach the wide range of applied 
sciences and technologies needed to 
build up the rural economy.* 

(4) Their readiness, not only to teach 
undergraduates, postgraduates and 
research students, but also to give 
specialized technical training to 


( 2 ) Specialists in Human Nutrition an jj 
Food Technology , Even with present inaa 
quate food supplies, the diet of thepw 
could be considerably improved, if inexp , 
sive high quality protein supplements com 
be prepared, distributed, and made 


_Je to tne people; u iooa 
lowered by better methods of prwcntflK <, 
and if knowledge of nutritional Mtoa 
methods of meeting them could be wio / 
disseminated among the rural people. 

(3) Agricultural Economics. Martel 
search, agricultural data collection and 
lysis, production economic* farm m w 
ment, rural credit, crop insurance, bene- 
cost analysis, and other techniques o p 
Jcct evaluation and price structures for l 
products. 

: (4) rubric Administration. Org»« 
of government agricultural services, j®* * { 
ment of cooperatives, local self -govern- 
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2nd relations between - different govern- 
mental levels. V 

(5) Mass Communications- Adult educa- 
tion, audio-visual teaching and preparation 
ot instructional materials. ' 

(fi) Sociology; Anthropology , and Lata. 
Analysis of village traditions, social struc- 
tures and values and their , constructive 
modification; land tenure and tenancy . 
systems; and development of principles of 
land-reform and consolidation. 

(7) Resources .Conservation.^, Soil ar.d 
®ater conservation,' erosion control, range 
management, reclamation, and soil classifi- 
cation and surveys. A significant propor- 
tion of India's 323 million acres of crop land 
•id 177 million acres of forest land has 
deteriorated through misuse, and urgently 
needs remedial treatment. An overall land 
® a nagement strategy .will .depend on a 
“t'onal land survey, and inventory, , using 
uitena which can he expressed in terms, of 
perlod^d enhancement. „ costs and lime 

, Jp forestry. Forest ^management and ' 
Iog y of forest Products such as fuel, 
wober, paper and cellulose..., 

0) Fisheries. Agricultural pond fisheries; 
iwL and la he fisheries; , marine fisheries; 
nr,« construction, , maintenance, and 
P, a “°n of fishing , . vessels , and fishing 
anA m v at: fish processing and preservation; 

Q fisheries economics... 

J'°l Earth Sciences; -It -Is of the utmost 1 
. Portance for Indian agriculture to be able 
Soo f^^t the time of the onset of the mon- 
larW I" ’olonsitv and continuity, particu- 
seawvn e ^rst sue weeks 1 of the rainy 
dav u > T "ese forecasts should not he on a 
Peri<v»Tv basis but 1 should be made for 
ral vT S several weeks or preferably seve- 
«sts In order io make such fore- 

the better meteorological data frp m 

of tip Ocean and better understanding 

jre ' a F n , 0s Pl>erics that cause the monsoon 
KjCW-, The number of Indian mete- 
rs |v Sls °ducated in -modem meteorologi- 
fcj-Ty^ry* observational ■ techniques, and 
i, ^ fr 10 , methods is inadequate. There 
»hlc ^"al scarcity of oceanographers cao- 
Phj~ making or interpreting oceanogra- 
To remedy this situ#; 
be h J TH partments of Earth Sciences should 

1] iy 1111 as rapidly as possible In several 


agricultural universities. Besides emphasiz- 
ing meteorology and oceanography, these 
departments should also concentrate on 
ground water geology (the technology of- 
finding and appraising ground water resour- 
ces) and on engineering geology (appraisal 
of dam sites and the location ; of materials 
for heavy construction). ' 

(11) Basic Sciences. For all the applied 
sciences and engineering specialities listed 
above, the students will need a firm founda- 
tion of basic science. The agricultural uni- 
versities should develop departments in 
statistics, applied mathematics, operational 
analysis, physical chemistry, biochemistry- 
molecular biology and physiology.' 

(12) Humanities. Similarly, the students 
in the social sciences will need a background 
of Indian history and literature to gain an 
understanding of the traditions and values 
of rural society. The faculties of the agri- 
cultural universities should, therefore, con- 
tain some scholars in humanities, even 
though the faculty balance should remain 
strongly tilted towards practical and pro- 
fessional subjects. 

14.11. Functions. The functions of the 
agricultural universities will be; 

research and teaching at postgradu- 
ate level, including research aimed 
at improving agricultural produc- 
tion, processing and marketing; 

— teaching at the undergraduate level; 

and , , 

— extension. 

In research and extension, a clear delinea- 
tion of responsibility between agricultural 
universities and the State Departments of 
Agriculture will need to be 
universities should manage all State re- 
search stations and as far as possible- de- 
monstration farms, hut they should co- 
operate fullv with the Denartments In their 
extension work and coordinate this with the 
programme activities of the Departments. 

1412. Postgraduate Education and Tie- 
search. The importance of the postgraduate 
work in proriding the leadership needed in 
agriculture, and in bringing about quantita- 
tive and Qualitative improvement In trie 
teaching of agriculture is now widely recog- 
nized. Postgraduate education in agricul- 
ture and animal sciences has, however, not 
been developed on a scale commensurate 
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with 'needs,* either from the quantitative or' 
from .the’ qualitative points of view, - and » 
several s important areas have been almost d-* 
completely .neglected.' v- " f 1 

14.13. Postgraduate work should •• become • , 

a ^distinctive feature :of ! the agricultural 3 o 
universities. Their postgraduate depart-, >r* 
ments will have to provide the agricultural 
sector". 'cwith : research workers, • subject 
matter! specialists and. teachers! .for the 
secondary i schools and agricultural ' poly- “ 
technics. - .Many .of: the administrative : 
officers and certainly all the subject matter • 
specialists in the extension 'service should r . 
hold M.Sc. . or Ph.D. degrees. Likewise,' ‘ 
senior scientists 'in all research institutes 
and teachers in agricultural universities and 
agricultural t ' colleges 'should have ' post- 
graduate training. " 1 ' ’ f "‘ ’ 

14.14. ' Estimates of the ’ requirements of 
specialist personnel at this level during the' 
next twenty years have not been worked out 
with the precision that is necessary and, 
possible.' The ISI/LSE Paper , which ; has ' 
been reproduced in a later section gives some t 
basis for these; but these need further In- 
vestigation. closer analysis and revision; 
Depending as they do on the progress in 
reorganization of research and extension 
services, the development of educational in- 
stitutions and 'of agrcy-mdustr.es the fore- 
casts will not be useful unless they arc con- 
Unually revised. Broadly, however, we 
estimate that one h“" dr ^±? us i" d c S!! 

(agricultural- research— 10.000, education 
35 000; agricultural and agro-industr: twdc c- 

rr 

year during the n<*xt twenty years- 

14 15. The present vaSu. 

graduate course is about 13.VV m variou 
field* of agriculture, about 200 in an-ma. 
Sriences ail ne S b S .ble numbers Is 
fields ltbe agricultural enfitneerin- a? >.ul 
tursl economies, animcl breeding. anJ f. -tr 
specialised fields- T» meet tbe .rdic,,=.H 
output of 5 000 post gradual m per 

trsSJSSZ i • ; 

SlSsiteH tbe Uti^tn reilee'-l .W 


H 1?, Ever, t~ 
r.-ci t-> raivi 
Masr.ff **- ™ 

pyplr:-! tit! ' * 
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and i in • particular" the atmosphere so ’ essen- 
tial for quality education. It .ri very 
important *that a possible lowering of 
standards .consequent -on the numerical in 
crease projected above should be scrupu- 
lously avoided by adequate advance prepa* 1 
ration. For this purpose, urgent steps 
should- be taken to- strengthen. the provision 
of istaft and other facilities in existing instl- - 
tutions.and ,to carry ‘out the ‘ adjustments . 
and- changes . that,,exbansion necessitates. 
Indeed, from this point of r view, * It may be 
preferable to‘ suiter a .shortage during tnc 
immediate years than ‘to produce po^iy* 
trained .personnel just to meet curren 
demands on. an ad hoc basis., Wc WOUH 
therefore, .recommend that expansion or 
personnel and facilities should ' be under- 
taken .only in a few selected, quality Insu 
tutions.'and not he based on 'any other ce • 
sidcratfons. , 1 1 j • 

14 i7. iloW.Vnn quality training be 
sured? Postgrad into education should »Jj 
be looked upon as n mere extension « 
undergraduate education as «PP«J» ‘V y 
the common situation In the country . 

arsssssgi 

his a strong and broad-bawd *« In f 
basic and applied research of l» o ([|1? 

the members of the faculty «« ‘ P* * «-£(,*« 
actively in the research P*®J r g n JJJ M 5bl 
active research programme I cij , 

teachers are to keep In touch ^ 
advances In gcncnl and In th It 
flllzed Hel ls In particular lr * J 
tor/ If the students ore to >e> ^ 

training In reseirth ' methon 

should bo an Integral part "f 

at r training Ooorf librarl 

laboratories and aderpn * r-f 

facilities are also M ' 

no postgraduate Institution rw 

without them 

111? We a ho "er JJ 1 ’* J 

|-a*ru-irn a <7 

persori if/'lll * , j » i-S * T “ 

In**!’ J* ' ** * r ‘[ * " r ,, , t a-s *-»»* * * 

»v- » - v, f . ! T,L- 

.v'.itr ETU-v 

r . } <■' p -.-.' • 1 
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1119. Some of, the central research insti- 
tutes, like the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute (IARI), the Indian Veterinary Re- 
search Institute. (IVRI), and. the National 
Dairy Research Institute t (NDRI) , and the 
agricultural universities would constitute 
suitable centres “ for strong postgraduate 
schools in agriculture. The IARI has already 
gamed a position of pre-eminence in this 
held and the IVRI and NDRI are also re- 
search and teaching institutions of national 
importance which are being developed still 
further. .In addition, each agricultural uni- 
versity should develop postgraduate work, 
perhaps concentrating on certain specialities 
suited to their history, location and interests. 
Close cooperation and . jnter-dependencc 
should be forged between* the diiferent agri- 
cultural universities themselves and also 
between them and the central research insti- 
tutes which are seats of active postgraduate 
instruction. - Free t movement of staff and 
students from one . institution to another 
would be highly desirable- . 


H.20. We understand that the premier 
wdy concerned with agricultural research, 
" ICAR, is itself being reorganized in such 
a way as to bring about close integration 
” eaucation, research and extension. A 
Process of rationalization of the research 
in the country is envisaged with the 
^rongthening of selected central and 
,S’°nal research stations and the abolition 
ot many of the existing, poorly equipped 
•nd poorly-staffed sma ll stations. All the 
ontral agricultural research institutes are 
I?? 1 ? brought together under the ICAR 
“on will coordinate and suppoi t problcm- 
onented and production-oriented research 

Programmes at these institutions as well as 
, u*® country as a whole. Close coopera- 
te ^'ween such central research organira- 
J®? and the agricultural universities would 
fowously be desirable. The ICAR which is 
^ be closely connected with agricultural 
v* UC ?.V on * especially in the agricultural uni- 
le »4 CS, can P^y a very important and 
role in bringing about such integra- 
-? n ' Tbe ICAR has in recent years devcicp- 
sorne very worthwhile ar.d fruitful pro- 
C'r of coordinated research on an all-India 
was with active Centre-State cooperation 
•^ch are proving to be highly effective not 
•> *» making research activity, more efti- 

expeditious and productive, but e-'O 
^".development of valuable research 
in the country and, what is even 


® imp ortant, in the creation < 

muZltU *t-M» 
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of able research leaders. This, we feel cer- 
tain is a welcome development for both 
research and higher education In agriculture 
and one which should be encouraged on a 
wider scale. j 


14 21 There appears to be a tendency in 
some agricultural colleges' and agricultural 
universities to restrict admission 'to post- 
graduate courses in agriculture to agricul- 
tural graduates. This, in our opinion, is a 
very snort-sighted policy. Agricultural re- 
search cannot thrive without drawing upon 
the best talent from basic ’ discipline cog- 
nate to agricultural science. Graduates lit 
other disciplines such as chemistry, physics, 
statistics, botany, zoology, etc., have ob- 
viously a great and direct contribution to 
make to the development of agriculture. 
Graduates from other faculties such as eco- 
nomics, business administration, engineering, 
etc- would also be needed and would contri- 
bute to research investigations on the assess- 
ment and utilization of resources, economic 
development, marketing and related flelds- 
We arc, therefore, unable to support the 
existing restrictive practices and urge that 
talents from as many Helds as possible 
should bo harnessed to the betterment of 
agricultural research and education. 


14.22. Extension. The agricultural uni- 
versities should be entrusted with responsi- 
bility for the research facilities and pro- 
grammes of agricultural departments and 
lor extension work which provides the 
necessary link between new elements of 
technology developed through research and 
application to farm practice. This may be 
begun by entrusting responsibility for re- 
search immediately and that for extension 
progressively through a phased programme. 
These programmes can be expanded as staff 
and other resources permit. In their exten- 
sion work the universities should c-* jx-rate 
fuUv with the supply services and ether 
programmes and activities tf agricultural 
departments. We shall return lo tlu sub- 
ject a little later. 


14 *3 L'ndrrrTxdoite Teaching. Fot the 
next few years, the principal task cf the 
agricultural univtrs.Ues * ouM be to provide 
high level undergraduate education in agri- 
culture. V.'e shall, then fore, jay sreae’h-cg 
about its orgaruiitirev* A gr -culture. like all 
other K.er.Uc sjlwvTj, is r*r»~y charg “C 
IJcr.re the kw edjeaUcnxl tasks cf tv 
agricultural unirersi:>ei ssfll hr the sr.-ne ta 

eaAtTjrsdur r» tntZTt fa s3 wJwr»r« 
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, *>r the othet f institutions' of higher educa- 
tion: to give their students a deep knowl- 
edge of 'fundamental' principles; an abiiity 
' to solve new problems as they arise; and the 
Will and ability to continue learning without 
a teacher throughout their careers. In the 
agricultural . universities, , as ' in other uni- 
versities, the students should spend a major 
part’ of their time in independent study and 
should be introduced to research as early as 
possible. The aim of formal teaching should 
. „be, to give the students a knowledge of the 
specialized language 'of the suDject being 
taught, an understanding ot its basic princi- 
“ pies, an ability to use the relevant literature, 
and a -recognition of the frontiers of linow- 
’ 1 ledge in the field. 

’ 14.24. During the first years of their unde r- 

- graduate courses the students should,’ in 

- addition to lectures and laboratory work 
1 ' take part in 'tutorials' or 'preceptoriais', 

review and explanation-of lecture materials. 
;Much of their time should be spent in inde- 
pendent study in the library, tne laboratory 
'and ‘on the university farm, and in solving 
technical problems assigned by the instruc- 
tors. During their last years, the students 
should 'spend less time in lectures, review ' 
and formal laboratory work and more time 
on independent studies. 

14.25. The requirements for independent 
Study cannot be fulfilled unless the uni- 
versity library has a large collection of 
modern books and periodicals, which are 
well arranged and easily accessible to the 
students. The university library will need 
both an adequate budget for purchasing 
books and periodicals, and an adequate stall 
to order, catalogue, sort and file acquisitions, 
to help students and faculty members find 
what they need, to maintain proper pro- 
cedures for taking books on loan, and to 
weed out obsolescent and useless books. 

H26. The teaching at all stages should 
de-eraphasize cramming and memorization 
and should be designed to stimulate 
curiosity, to develop problem-solving abd.ty, 
and to foster originality. Extra-curricular 
activities should be stressed, including 
student competitions, journalism and crea- 
tive writing, debates, individual and team 
sports and xormal and informal student 
discern son groups. Earn cf these activities 
ahould have a voluntary faculty adnvrr who 
enjoys thus aspect c! hiJ week. 

112 ? In keep-rg w.trs th.- trjLr.fi c t 
other sue iw-imaoj that the 

durst: .si ei t.t* first degree ensrm sixnil! 


1 require five' years’ 'study after ten years’ 
‘ ‘•schooling. It is impossible; to be rigid iJ 
' this prescription because the duration of the 
' course, win depend, “not so much on year 
' ‘ of schooling, - as on_ the attainments ot th 
, average student -at - the time of his entr 
into a degree course.’ 


1 : 14.28. Teachers. The agricultural uni 
- versity must be 'a community of scientist! 
and scholars in which the faculty mem ten 
■ have collective responsibility and authority 
for academic ’ affairs. In each university 
there should be groups of able scientists in 
each field who nvill work together In pre- 
paring curricula, taking special respond- 
bility for the progress of the students, set* 

; ting standards of student performance, test- 
ing and evaluating the students, organii^S. 
developing ■ and using! laboratory, library, 
computer and field lacilittos; and stlmji Jt ‘ 
ing each other in ’■ research and teaeM’i? 
through seminars, 1 , collaborative research 
and informal relationships. One 1 o: «•* 
earliest and also the most difUcult-taJM W 
the establishment of these universities ** 
therefore, to get together this band w 
scientists and scholars. From this poml c 
view, we make the following recomnt« lu * 
tlons: 


(1) The success ot tlxso u »w“ 
will depend on their ability • 
provide Jlfc-time careers •nd ! * J 
environment for their italf 
bers which wJJJ attract wan/ » 
persons In competition witn «‘ 
professions. This will 
mean that, ter mony ot th» »r » 
members, there should w * . 
lion of assignments between ** 
room leaching and Jahora Jt ^ 
search, experimental »«•* n 
search, and work in the H *’■ 
rural people. 

<:, Tlu: UUC » !«, ol paj, 

now been revised and W 

par with those in ilTs 
should U tXleiuLd IJ ^ 

versifies also, ’the* 

Ject to perlod.cal rsviJ.ort w ■ V4 


taefl. 


ill tn structuring IvulKts. V* „ 
mUuU t-, ** *** •' * d 

he tvusft, 

prtfsiv,*# .a «•*’*> *•; ; 

run. the isumuv «* 
tei-'lnn and In'iutrfl 1 , ‘ » 

Urm.'W ty * vl V * ‘ 

tug *&i r - * t/ * * * " 
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(4) Part of the undergraduate teaching 
should be done by the senior pro- 
fessors and part .by teaching assis- 
tants drawn trom the ranks of post- 

- graduate and' research students. 
'Ihe paths - to , faculty promotion 
should boi based on outstanding 
accomplishment, independent of the 
'accidents of seniority. The criteria 
‘ for promotion should primarily be 
accomplishment .in-, research, but 
.first-rate teaching should also be 
rewarded. Faculty and research 
staff members should receive sab- 
batical leave every .few years to 
, refresh and renew their understand- 
ing of their own fields.' Good faculty 
housing at low rentals Should be 
•'available (on 'or . near the campus. 
Good-schools for the children of the 
staff, should be made available. 

(5) The faculties should’ have a major 
voice in choosing their own mem- 

' bers, but the ‘ selection of new 
. faculty members should be. on the 
basis of .wide 'participation within 
the university faculties and not 
simply by .the department concern- 
ed.-. Within broad limits establish- 
r ®d .by his .fellow faculty members, 
each teacher in an agricultural uni- 
versity should be free, to teach as 
and what he thinks best. Sucn 
'freedom in teaching will ..require 
, that the teacher has major responsi- 
bility .for assessing his. own stu- 
dents. External examinations should 
be reduced in importance and abol- 
ished as early as possible. Staff 
members should devote only a part 
• of their time to lectures, tutorials 
or preceptorials, seminars or labora- 
tory teaching. The remainder of 
' the lime should be available for re- 
search, working with individual 
students, and working with fellow 
staff members .to .improve the 
quality of instruction, .the library 
i collections, the . physical facilities, 
and other problems of common 
interest. . 


K is obvious that, to staff the net- 
thp K ■ s 2 r >cultural universities, as well as 
agricultural colleges and the 
Posed agricultural polytechnics, a large- 
ly ,^ r ?£ ramrn e of teacher training will 
Purtv. 1x5 undertaken immediately. For tms 
exirti ’ We ^commend 'that five or six 
fadlV,” 8 -with liigh standards and 

ues be chisen and scholarships offeree. 


on a national competitive basis to graduates 
m science and agriculture for training at 
these centres with tne assurance of appoint- 
ment to universities, colleges, polytechnics 
or extension work on the completion of their 
training. It may also be necessary, for 
some time, to send selected students abroad 
for training. In some cases, even the ser- 
vices of some teaciiers may have to . be 
obtained from abroad- , > r 1 . 

14.30. Students. It is essential to attract 
talented students to the agricultural uni- 
versities. We realize that many other factors 
such as salary, prestige and 1 avenues of 
advancement will affect this. But we recom- 
mend the following two measures which 
will greatly help In improving the situation: 

— Not less than 25 per cent of the 
students in agricultural universities 
should be awarded scholarships on 
the basis of an all-India test speci- 
ally organized for the purpose. 

— An upward revision should be made 
of the present scales of pay offered 
to the agricultural graduates. 

14.31. Farm. It would be essential that the 
teaching given be linked to actual practices 
m farming conditions and in order to do 
this,, well-managed farms, of sufficiently 
large size (around 1,000 acres and not less 
than 500 acres of cultivated area) should be 
attached to every agricultural university. 

14.32. Internship. In order to provide a 
sound practical base to the graduates of 
agricultural colleges, for which there has 
been a persistent demand, the possibility of 
making suitable arrangements for a one 
year’s internship on a well-managed State 
or university demonstration farm before a 
degree is finally awarded, should be serious- 
ly explored. Under present conditions, it is 
not possible to attach them to progressive 
farmers for practical training as Is done in 
some countries. 

14.33. Number, Size and Organization. As 
we have stated already, there should be at 
least one agricultural university in o State. 
In establishing them, the poss.bility of 
converting existing universities into an 
agricultural university may be explored. 
There has been some experimentation in the 
organization of the existing universities and 
not all of them are of the same type. While 
we are in favour of experimentation, it is 
essential that all agricultural universities 
at least those to be established in future 
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■—■should 'conform to some important princi- 
ples. < The most important 'of these is t that 
they- should, as far as possible, be single 
'campus Universities -which do not have any 
affiliated colleges. ' 1 If for special and excep- 
tional reasons the University i should ■ take 
over • the ■ responsibility for colleges not on 
its carrtpus, they should be made constituent 
colleges of the university under ! a unified 
administration. «■ 1 I . ■ 

. 14.34, As stated earlier,' it • was not. possi- 
i bletfor us to, obtain any, precise estimates of 
manpower needs in agriculture, except those 
in ,the ISI/LSE Paper which shave been re- 
produced in a later section. -These indicate 
that .the agricultural universities will have 
to train about, 250, 000 -to -300, 000 specialists 
at the graduate and postgraduate levels in 
a large number 6f categories some of which 
are listed below: ' ' ’ 

1.. Agriculture (including animal husban- 
dry and [veterinary science) 

University teachers and , research wor- 
kers 1 ' \ i " i 

Polytechnic teachers ' 

State and Central Government profes- 
.< sional staff - K I 

District officers and advisers ' 

Development Block Extension' 'Officers 
‘".Development Block , .Frontier Workers 
d ! (Industry (Graduates) [ ' . . 

■'i- 2. Engineering . 1 • 1 "■ 

University and polytechnic teachers and . 

■ 1 ’ v’ research workers ' ' , 1 ’ h 

Chemical engineers ‘ 

. • Irrigation engineers and hydrologists 
- r Mechanical engineers . i 

3. Nutrition and Food Technology 1 

University and government teachers 

and research workers 
: Industry ' 

’ -Distribution ' workers 

4. Agricultural Economics ” 

,, University and polytechnic teachers and 
research workers ■ 


;,f'i 6. Mass Communications :: / 1 <.j 
' i ‘ ‘ University teachers - 1 1 

■ . ‘Government officers < '. \ 

’j 7. Sociology, Anthropology and Law 
• J ( ' ■ 'University and polytechnic • teachers 
- ' and research -workers 
' , ‘ . Land tenancy' reform “officers 

,, Village sociologists,- and anthropologists 
•“ * 8: Resource Conservation 1 - ■ 

1 University' arid: polytechnic teachers 
t . Soil .survey officers , ; 

•« Erosion control officers >•!« 

L * x^ajid an'd water Management officers 

''■[9 .‘Forestry V j 

. ■ University, and polytechnic teachers 

•• - ' Forest management- officers ^ 

‘ Forest product specialists 
1 “10? Fisheries . /' n , . , * ^ 

University ‘and polytechnic teachers 
‘ ; Fresh water pond fisheries specialists 
, River and lake fisheries specialists 
; Marine fisheries specialists 
i Fishing boat and equipment specialists 
1 Fish- processing and distribution spocia * 
v • Isis 1 • , 

?. -11.. Earth Science 

University and polytechnic ’teacher* 
Ground water and • engineering S f0 
1 gists 
Meteorologists , ’« 

Physical Oceanographers 

12. Basic Science 

■ University 'and polytechnic teac 
and research workers , 

Statisticians for government and in 
try 

Biochemists for government imfctfW 
'Physiologists' for government 

* . industry . , j #>0 

Chemists for government and In 

13. Humanities 


Farm Credit Specialists 
' Marketing Analysts 
' Price Analysts 

Operational Analysts 
Crop Insurance Specialist* 
, 5- Public Administration 
University teachers 
Government officers 


University teachers 
, Acmcultvbai. Ifxcffw 

. THE ACRICVLTCTAfc IftW TW«*» , J(j . 
J-U5. Contribution ot UnifTrsI* 1 /* *j eS y 

cation for Agriculture- * 

versitics can and ydli undmi * 
leading role in the development cl 
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agricultural education should be a national 
concern and should be regarded as ’a res- 
ponsibility of the university system as 'a 
whole. It is, therefore, necessary to encour- 
age universities in general to develop suit- 
able courses at the undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels. In, this connection, we 
make the following recommendations: 

(1) The disciplines which impinge and 
i contribute to. agricultural develop- 
ment are many, t.e.. biology, che- 
mistry, physics, engineering,' econo- 

‘ mics, administration, sociology, law, 
commerce, etc. Universities should 
be encouraged to develop courses at 
the graduate ’ and postgraduate 
levels .in these areas, with special 
reference to' their ■ application to 
‘ 1 agriculture.- . - 

(2) Universities should be encouraged 
1 to strengthen , their faculties of 

agriculture. . Care should be taken 
to see that -adequate standards are 
maintained . and that the available 
resources in < men and meterials 
are not scattered thinly over a wide 
area. Where such facilities exist or 
are stated by universities, arrange- 
ments should bo made available to 
them to work with agricultural 
experimental stations. 'situated In 
their .‘neighbourhood and to involve 1 
their faculty members and students 
in extension education and demons- 
tration programmes. • I 
0) Wc also suggest that steps should 
be taken to establish a close rela- 
tionship between some of the agri- 
cultural universities and ■ the IlTs. 
The possibility —of .developing a 
faculty. of agriculture in nn «T- 
should , also be 'explored. There ■ 
could be an organized cxcliangc on 
A selective basis, .of students ana- 
stall, and also some common pro- 
grammes of study and research 
could be undertaken. ■ There are a 
number of areas of research, as for 
example, those concerned with land 
reclamation, irrigation and water 
management, crop processing and 
farm mechanization and 
“"age, and others where joint wotk 
engineering and agricultural 
Institutions could W of great value. 
M The close collaboration in cduca- 
licn far agriculture betwern thf 
•Sricuharai universities, the »*** 


and the other universities would be 
greatly facilitated if the same orga- 
zation, namely the ICAR, is charged 
with the responsibility of oversee- 
ing the dcvelopmcnt’o'f agricultural 
education, not only in the agricul- 
tural universities but outside them 
also- The financial support from 
the ICAR should also be available, 
not only to the agricultural univer- 
sities but also for other universities 
and UTs for the development of 
education for agriculture. Similar- 
ly, the support of the UGC or the 
UGC-type of organization we have 
recommended for technological edu- 
cation should also be available for 
the development of faculties of na- 
tural or social sciences or engineer- 
ing in the agriculture universities. 
We emphasize this close collabora- 
tion. between the UGC and the 
ICAR which Is of great signifi- 
cance for the development cf agri- 
cultural education. 

14.3G Agricultural Colleges. Some agri- 
cultural colleges, not forming part of agri- 
cultural universities, will continue to be 
affiliated to the other universities. The 
general policy in their regard should be on 
the following lines: 

(1) New agricultural college! shoutJ not 
be established and the training of 

- undergraduates or postgraduates In 
agriculture should be done, as far 
as practicable, in the ■ agricultural 
universities. 

(2) Where agricultural colleges are 
constituent colleges of a university, 
the university concerned may be ftv 

• ffsted to develop strong faculties In 
* agriculture. 

(3) Every agricultural college should 
have a\ nibble a wcll-rur.3g-d farm 
of at least Zyy acres on whkh 
modem agricultural pratt.erj can 
be demonstrated 

1437. Some cf the aflhatrd mth j;rj rt 
agriculture are great institut -m;, t g. the 
cellere at Cc‘rr.bate-e Eat jererxl cf t*«- 
aT.liated agricultural r-'.Jrj-s *'r weak )-v 
tJtutions, erp* -cully in Utter Praitth. It is. 
Uwrefcre. necessary U *i:T! a a.f e-;i 
pehey cf Improve— .ml in their rega-J. V.V 
freo— — sii that 

— t-V V-'m r -_h >'_** 

xral-u* -th r-fH w th* r.t:---. 
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— a' system of quinquential inspection 

of all agricultural colleges should be 
•instituted as a regular feature and 
should be done jointly by the ICAR 
and the UGC. The first such ins- 
pection should be undertaken im- 
mediately and completed within a 
year. The universities should be re- 
quested to disaffiliate colleges which 
' do not come up to minimum require- 
ments. We think that the reports 
of these periodical inspections will 
be very salutary. 

— the possibility of .converting some 

of the colleges into institutions offer- 
ing courses at a higher technician 
• level, instead of a degree, should 
be explored. 

' Agricultural Poimannes 

14.33. As in technical education for indus- 
try, we believe that there is great scope Jn 
India for the training of skilled workers and 
middle level technicians in agriculture for 
the supporting sendees, needed by the 
farmer, for assisting in extension work, for 
many trades and Industries based on agri- 
cultural products, and In the sendee trades. 
We recommend that a vigorous effort be 
made to establish specialised Institution 
which will provide vocational education In 
agriculture at the post-matrictilatlon level 
and at tract large numbers of boys and girls. 
These institutions may be designated as 
rpricultural polytechnics. 

The programme should be developed on a 
priority basis. The work may begin bv 
rcurses being added to existing polytechnics 
located In predominantly rural surround- 
ing*. However, for the best deyelopru^nt of 
these and to make the maximum use o? 
rrarc* resources, we reermm«*nd that th-y 
8h~u!d l* attached to agricutfral universi- 
ties and that t^e aim ih'xjti te to set up 
>-r.f Jarpr scale fnstituti'Tt cl t l M hir.S 
t«. the different flute* These rr.t y bf-f n 
mo-Jntly tut fheuli fro-w tr.’o fcsst.'tuh^M 
vr;’h *n.-ef—ents amximi cr even mere 
V.V i he to ec that, fi >'*■*- 

t.-rt! «->i .-ui-e-!, S7r-i” tnat a rt rart;- 


!t JT n--e« *r. : he- resv.'r.- 

f.-e tT'C * fnf r/--vr.~ />--»- eil 

- 1 * : rvn !«'. asrr^u-.’a, err f’ ite- 


rations, assistants In extension services,' self- 
employed craftsmen and technicians to work 
m the rural areas, and field representative! 
of -'fertiliser and pesticide manufacturers. 
They should also organise short intensive 
courses for fanners In such subjects as bee- 
keeping, seed production, etc. • 


14.40. The polytechnics should be multi- 
purpose institutions providing a wide range 
of training in specialized courses rotated w 
the above range of skills ns they are needed 
In anfmal husbandry, horticulture, process- 
ing, forestry, crop production, etc. The 
courses should be predominantly of a d.p- 
loma character demanding up to three yean' 
study, depending on the lov'd of jpcel.slb.s- 
tion required. Some craftsmen ecu 
should also be organized for these who h 
less than matriculation qualifies that and 
these, certificates may be given. A fiat 
some diploma certificate courses Is annC 
to this chapter, ft will not of course 
possible for any one polytechnic to cfT?r 
of them. The curriculum of each fnstifut 1 
will be dictated by the conditions in the 
gfon ft seeks to serve. The eourtn ihe« 
as recommended by us for Industrie P 0 ' 
technics, be directly practical In nsfi/ru t» 
require a significant period of practical * 
perfence. 

Each polytechnic should have a hr** w* 1 
well-managed farm attached to It with rif 
lltles to demonstrate a fulNrsng" of W'*' 
fanning. It should have well-e'l'i-Pf' 1 ; 
laboratories for science teaching, #od sms* 
processing plants for practical courses e 
f.wd and other product-proeessfn^ 


mi. Wh-n wrll tibMtiM Iti*“ 
technics should o ffer short rondmie 
ses for the young farmers We »l"> 
the reed for rfi-signing course* cl 
Interest to girls and women In rues I if 
The fmporfjnc^ rf thit. parltni. tri/ is * 
la don to appl'M i*u*rtt;on In chsngngr^ 
sent tfj+ttry haKt’i ard In pr -ret - 
di:rv tr pouPrV d**,* •opm-mt * 

rr.r «\ Jy Manage, i fc* women in r:r». i 
Kc-.Ifs skew'd be ifMm< 


It <5 It viff he- neep;:?r/ to *'?“* 
the teje-efn* t^it f*> h/ef »'*-< 
p-s-k!-* are 7 

*-j.i rrr^'i'lt f*T' r h... / < 
»s'. <“ r t ? cs j-t *V« tw " r 
tr^r^ics w»*I h* *•■**/»**■* H 4 «v>' 

4--1 I-hf* SRm*d J** 

!, l.--» «/ <-* ■'l 

Sf'.a^frsmev tr-.c>.s*el £ >t S.e r 6 

ev-Rt 4- j j S'rt fw ,rf I-'' "* 
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required for manning the' polytechnics. This 
would be facilitated if attractive scales of 
■pay and adequate qualifications are prescrib- 
ed for the staff of these institutions. 

1143. As with other types of vocational 

- education, possibility should exist for the 

• exceptional student, through ' further study, 

' to take un courses fn higher education. But 

again it is necessary to emphasise 'that the 
courses 'offered should be predominantly 
■terminal in character leading to a . specific 
employment. In order to make this effec- 
tive, attention will have to be given to the 
■tatus and scales of pay of diploma and cer- 
tificate- holders who graduate from these 
Pomechrrics and efforts will be needed by 
wth private and public employers to ensure 
that such careers are made attractive. 

■ Agricultural Education .in Schools 

- , (Classes I— X) 

14.44.' The agricultural [polytechnics will 
sanction at the higher secondary stage. But 
one of the important questions raised before 
« was 'whether or not agricultural eduea- 
Don should be develped at -the higher pri* 
mary or the lower secondary stage also. We 
examined this problem verv 'carefully 

• *!* " ave rome -to the ’conclurion that 
i , ^nptsto-irain'for vocational competence 

, fanning through formal i schooling in 
' 5™l lture a t the-primary and lower secon- 
i ,57, levels have failed and further efforts 

■ held in abeyance. ’ In’ view, how* 

■ the widespread ' belief that this 
! be done bn 'a large scale, the problem 
. «as closer examination. 

-.v! 4 i 5 Present IPosltion. It may be desir- 

• L “ "capitulate briefiy the-various kinds 
’ n,s ‘itutions''snd types of' training offered 

.Present at this (level and aimed at impart- 
-’ v I oca tional; competence in-farming. 1 

p Primar,/ level.' With the • develop- 
j? many Stater of ithe concept of basic 
with Its- emphasis -on ' concurrent 

- tj" n * ,n a craft, agriculture has been in- 
, . Bce ^ as ; one of the primary .crafts in 

1 C 0 ' * n d. senior basic . schools, especially 
located. in rural areas In Uttar Pw- 
'.example, in 52 654 junior b’S’.c 

' 5 U ° tn Class VI agriculture iy, the 
' siw 1 ? 1 while > at the senior . basic 

'• sffT fu ? to - Class, Vim .2.538 1 institutions 

- fc e >*'® ? T if 'uIture,a3.a,basic craft- ft' is to 

f however, .that, at the junior basic 

rwwJj n ^’ ,eo! * r ate teacher, Jon agriculture is 
CT** while at-th*- senior basic stagerone 
c& fr (agricultural graduate) is provided 
— M. | ^ ' 


In Gujarat also, agriculture is tiie-prlmayy 
craft in basic schools located, in rural -Areas. 
In Maharashtra, in- spite of -the efforts.-of the 
Government less than a quarter of.-lhe-basic 
schools and less than 5 -per cent of primary 
-schools jin the State offered agriculture- as- a 
craft. Agricultural education, at this 'level 
seems to be less developed in other States-of 
India. ’ a • Ini diuo 

t ioc ins fa 

(2) Loiuer Secondary level: 'At this ’level 
a variety of courses in agriculture are offer- 
ed, with different objectives in view. IIl 1 

-1 ' . : a 

(a) First are the vocational schools or 
agricultural schools, which 'take 'pupils Iwho 
have completed their primary education and 
give them a vocational training " with the 
objective of preparing them ' as practical 
agriculturists These vocational schools are 
modelled on the Manjiri type offering a Wo 
year diploma course. Maharashtra has es- 
pecially gone in for this type of schools... It 
has one such school in each , district. of^Wes- 
tem Maharashtra and more - schools -have 
been proposed in the fourth r plan. ..These 
schools appear to be fairly, well -equipped 
and well staffed (with six agriculture-tramed 
teachers) and there is a steady demand for 
-admission in them, -the stipend and prospects 
of ready employment in the • Department 
being the main attractions. , -The stated. ob- 
jective of these -schools— training .sons of 
farmers who would go back..to the, land— 
however, is completely unrealised., , , 

. (b) In several high schools, courses \ In 

agriculture are offered either to 'fulfil ; the 
requirements of introducing a craft or as one 
of the subjects -which can be elected. to ful- 
fil the requirements for .matriculation. It 
has been stated that, in some areas, the 
choice of agriculture is an alternative to 
subjects like history and Sanskrit and not 
*' mathematics or. science. In ^ V there 'are 
160 ’high schools offering agriculture : as- an 
national subject. In Maharashtra, 88 ! (or 
about -3 per cent) high ''schools ' and in 
'Madhya 'Pradesh, a number of higher secon- 
' darv schools offer agriculture, as a subject 
• 1 In Gujarat,; a ’few private^ run post-basic 
schools offer courses In. agpicv-ture. 
r- 5(c) t Agriculture is also ofT-rcd-ns-one ot 

--the s tr eam s in WuHipuroOse high school*. In 
. 1960-61, -there rwe- Wore than >’2.000, -such 
!;- schools .though their -number -does' not ap- 
•’jpear* to -have substantially 'Increased later. 

■ ■ The 'total curricular 'programme is based on 
‘ a common core programme including a craft 
' ’for all streams. :Theugri culture stream en- 
'1 visages 'two types of options,- one' (college 
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•’ preparatory) i academic’’ in ceontfettt’-farid ffe- 
■quirihg 1 ’chemistry p 'biology ’ or'-physici'-and 
1 mathematics and another (employment pre- 
a par atoriy) 1 vocationally biased course '.which 


J paraiory; 1 vocationally oiaseu tuuise .wmui 
7 Calls' a for in practical n, 'agriculture, ? 'applied 
« mathematics’ n dndofapplied^ -Science, o Both 


'‘mamemauBi auu -f • apjwtcu -oucuti. 

I groups' are’ expected’ to take‘ f a cominon>basic 
l^cOtlrSe 1 in ' "agriculture '.composed lofr (^'-agri- 
cultural economics and rural sociology 1 ;, (ii) 
plant science and production; (iii) animal 
{•j-sclence and production; ,and'(iv) agricultural 
engineering i;and r technology,-) approximately 
half thei-.total.ctime, [being, devoted.-to [this 
common course. 


to rlooffc’ [cuo'irocv orfl jit i e lu ODO 

orf v/14,'46. • Recommendations.^ . None juf,; these 
It courses or programmes have; succeeded- .nn 
^•imparting f the- needed t -vocational i } compe- 
ls tenceor in training, young -persons,, who c wiU 
s~go [back, to f the.-land ; as ; [practising [farmers 
ov Wp therefore .recommend, as follows jf, rrn 


-V» T d) ’I’h& iritrod'u ct ion^ 1 d f -a 6™SUltuiKir edu- 
II fRo'-ririmarv school level is nothin 


I' 4- tion^bf 'rural '•people'frdm 'the" land, as "is 
bo- (ten' claimed. r Rural-urban ’migration de- 
70 binds 7 on the 1 ‘interaction ’ of' 1 many socio- 

economic" factors of ‘^.Tifch, education Is .one 

^ ft arid drobably a r minor ^one at that. . ine 
- d 'tyrie‘-ol education' 'as' af present given -^ln 

1 0 such ' schools ‘ often results in 

^seaa 

11 whole educational 1 system. ; (r , r , 

...unlikely- that to.an , )c tivc „ In a 

. i, vocational- compete y^ . Farm- 

period mature Judg. 

l „5 ‘’"P>'" h ‘"t Et o„p ccneemed 03+ » 

- «^«wr!r vocational tramln* is the- 

.. Se r tofcSlbem.deofach'»l^ n -" 

- h« been made c!e « * JggJ 1 
--a pt-jpter, massive ayrpiie«--- n c 


; knowledge' an’d skills [isibasic to'themoder- 
Inization "of. a ours fcgrcuIUiie.-dWe' frecom- 
-mend;< therefore; that - the period which can 
be spentiin r school should be'utilised In im- 
parting a sound general education, with 
f 'particular emphasis', oil smhlhemAtics >’8nd 
oihe ■sciences. J,ThiS,~ we 'feel, -would - be the 
.vfcest preparati&n ; f oT j copirfg < with- the rapid 
Jichanges* that mre -bdrind to characterize our 
s agriculture dri; the (future.- It.-is because cl 
v these and -other considerations that we have 
■ifbeen’ unable *td c endorse the' organization w 
-cformalf courses (in dhe- ; schoolsfor, educat- 
ing the primary [producer. ,- er'dr'*.*'' 

-7->o b.-r- ri w ” f mf> to yrq to r-'fr'" b' , r , 1 

--jfl4.47rli might'' be pertlnenf'iri this c on- 

■•'•rie’ctlon toTefer to the’infenm 
o i mulatdd 1 by 'a'f Working Ghwpd the ‘MJJ 
try of .Education to ’set Tip 2,000 junior arn 
cultural schools., with an enrolment oMM-JW 
students in ‘the course d.thefourthP 

at a cost of Rs. 750 million These ghogj 

apparently based on an analosr 'viw 

^'junior” technical schools 

^'objective, 7 ht 'training 1 h eadnJ « mWb 

0T and enthusiastic farmbrtwho can adopt 

-r proved farriilngy/actices-rln fact W ^ 

-i "expected to nfi'S • hav* 

’self-employed ir agri c ulh ir l®^ , j;putlWf'l 

vf 'carefully , examined i thd PWPjJjj thJ t the 
trby the Group but 'we-do not thtnK 
't-.gcheme cah bo 'swccMfully atfa med- 

«• that 1 its r, stated't>bJccUyes mil J* |<Jf . 

Anart'fro'ni the ’difficulties of mu are 

fl quattand AttabWWnd ’f" 1 "’“J; ^propo'" 1 
-invIncEd -Ithut the U<- 
.■“ill iri-factl'eftdf/w-the If' 


rr tlonol cPmpctcnce.' - JJ? j j'JJthM Icillf ‘ n , i , 
age-proup Involvrd vna ki b e pn: .ralnjotf 1' 

■Jaaa^festfe 


-3SSSSft«®iJ5i® 


crease 1 in .w e 


’ ' In 'ntultipurposv' **■"/* ' ^ erj | 

> lustiyconsidenldlto wye v* 

' the Working Group I * f fi , 


'V,.*' 14 * 43 - & our OP 10 ^.^ 

'' r . expect -that Pf”? r f h p ^ajotlW 
. tha land. TiU »£&" 
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tie objective of producing .-'self-employed 
•jriCulturists. -.indeed,' the implementation 
61 this costly -scheme may well mean that 
Ktrct resources are spent on training those 
*ho are likely; to be diverted into other 
•venues while . those- who will .remain on 
the land would be denied such training. 

1U9. We feel, "therefore/ ‘ that the pro- 
posal for ; setting up a large number of 
l^cr agricultural schools presents several 
4-..nuties and may fail to achieve Us stat- 
'd objectives. We recommend that It 
be abandoned. There will, of course, 
w » pressing need to train middle level 
^dowries in extension, industry, etc., 
i c can he hotter produced by the 
P-cu.tura! polytechnics which we have 

Jtcommehdcd. 

Ahv-wm’RAi, Education \i rant or Gruout. 
‘ ’ - Education ■ 


does not mean,’ however, that 
ZL !S ho01 s ystem'tlll the end of the lower 
“WKfiry stage (which is mainly one of 
tae!??” 41 oau tatlon) has' no contribution 
Ob 10 lhe development of agriculture 
contrary, we believe that some on* 
t mi 10 *£riculturc should form an in- 
p 3 *} ot all general education, not 
tt t-.ii. whoot tnaee, but also at 'Jit 
ilage and m all- teacher cdu* 
•trm't tm<?n the economic importance of 
l Twt ‘l 116 m our country, every cituen, 
. oI his residence, occupation cr 
lea -f* hOU ^i he made aware ol tnc prob- 
tWt agricultural and rural Me and, « 
*» * a agricultural orientation 

*. ct hi* education. Thu will mean 
Bf, , reness of the problems cf the for- 
rj w •ppreetation of the skills need- 
1 en d cf the new hcrirms ar.d 
**£*••£* (> prncd up by teitnee and tech* 
general agrirulluraj vneata- 
Sng m I' s-l, nut only to the awaV«n- 
tS c /,^'"^ rrr t and consequent diversion 
people to agricultural 
J.- J'V'' -ho. to better reaction by 
w/, ~ty*ssalcr* cf the importance cf 
b* of the rrimarc producer l-r 

‘ Tr '-er t cf agriculture and ti.c 




-cr-d the f '- 


Primary school tsdad-ng *’•*' 
dusted r» are** aimaii 

f,' t a agricultural er-esutam to 
pei.nma.mmrx We da r.nt la- 
ri 1 * hy ti.Urr«-uaend*U3= »-*> 
the a=*dc— burner Indeed. 
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wc arc convincc-d that thii does not • 
require a special agricultural , 
course but only orienting existing 
courses in general science, biology, 
social studies, mathematic*, etc, to* - 
wards the rural environment and • 
the problems lacing the Indian 
community. 

(2) Agriculture can be made an Im- 
portant part cf wTirh-'.’J.ptrknrt 
which we regard as one of the 
essential components of a Rstiensi 
arstem of education This can be 
made exciting and stimulating to 
the young mind and should not be 
meaningless drudgery in the name 
of agricultural tra.r.lnj. especially ‘ 
In the earlier years, le ad.ng la « 
life-long aversion to agriculture a* 
a way of life. 


(3/ A idmiJa.- orier.tai.cn towardi agri- 
culture should be continued *n the 
lower and blfber sceoiHary stages 
and rhould form a put cf work-ex- 
perience at the** levels as well 
Se.c nee and »-y>a! stu'-ex sta- 
tuses ihoul! cen'atn element* cf 
arrieuliura! snd rural pnttemx 


(4) Appropriate colleges and univer- 
sity faculties a.V*u 1 ir-ciuls *r/ 
stall members and research tchiUri 
aha are Interested tn the r-Je IVir 
*p«vality fan f lay fn srw «3«n,U:r.{ 
-gncult- nr I'aaer graduate *nd 

postgraduate course* in «xdlrgr» »nj 
unrvert.tirs should also give p'wij. 
r.ence to an enc-r.uticm *•> rural tt.i 
agricultural p-r t’.r*-* One »*y s» 
do tl. s #-?.’•« !*■ 1 1 art a-enr ;»;«•) 
i-. rgitr-l'-ltl t-ljeft* *f..ch »v«i4 
be r.vr. V> *t-drr*a f Jite a* f*<1 
c! :*.*.* r The ♦ sperv'-nr* cd 


f-e i - - ii'Jii t*tl: 
f*. TV VtlC t • 1' c-'-im 1. 


'Is ra s 
: itrr:' e 


(fl fkr-.tar f i*— * r t« SspnenSrij** 

aoil rzril pe-C.-r-* g‘>ts'.s ar»-» **• 
. -e-i i*. a”. Xr* '•.-r* 


Li -xs •- i* J »*-i J-iafa-..? 

H.*: Tb» Ihel-Vit Or**» f < ww? jst. 
rw’t.tse tfci t e a i"ix"«n* e-?!P-«eif«r -j# 
trtins-r 1 tr dt-me-t V>r tr-ri-i'i.’ t> * etij,. 
ji-n **‘W rx*.?atJie Wjyrt. *r.t C.wTt 
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to Increase their yields and their family in. 
comes, At first sight, this task seems over- 
whelming, There ate some GO million /arm 
families in India and at least 85 per cent oi 
them arc functionally illiterate. One way 
to 'make progress, thoraiore, is to concen- 
trate -ah tho forward looking and progres- 
sive farmere who probably are to be found 
amongst the third of the cultivators wno 
now own more than half ot the agricultural 
land. Given the large scale illiteracy even 
ombng ,thls group, the work will have to be 
based mainly on demonstration at conve- 
nient centres. Further demonstration by 
the', farmer himself within the village ana 
the, use of. radio broadcasts, simple posters, 
etc.,“can carry the message further. 

.14.53. If agricultural extension is to suc- 
ceed fn the present conditions, three main 
changes are needed: 

, -— The first is to upgrade the skills ot 
> - extension workers. For this purpose, 

. ■ the training programmes • ot exten- 

{(• , sion workers will have to be im- 
• , , proved so that the new recruits to 
1 z r the cadre have adequate compe- 
, tence. In addition, re-traimng pro- 
grammes wiH nave to be devisea 
*i-.- lor the persons who -are diready in 
service. 

-r ;The second is to separate extension 
j ..i work proper from the supply sei- 
L'i,, vices of the , Agricultural Depart- 
1 1 *!, _ ments. .Experience, has shown that 
■Lrr.u i the 'officers 'concerned have hardly 
i , , b any jtime for. extension work when 
o; vr both these functions , are combined. 

' j fTrie /third is that extension workers* 

dj a ' 'should; be attached, not to offices, 
i .c ; «« out t0 research centres or demons- 
10 a, . . tration farms. Thfs would enable 
.them' to, carry on extension work by 
, 'example rather than by percept and 
V 7, 7 the .‘farmer will, in his turn, feel 
, c,:r ’greater confidence and trust in their 
competence to advise him. 

3 44.54. Upgrading skills of Extension Wor- 
kers. -The need to upgrade the skills of ex- 
tension workers is now generally. recognized 
and the Ministry of Food -and Agriculture 
has several plans for this purpose. The 
Village Level Worker (VLW) or Gram- 
sevak is a very important part-of the machl- 
neiytof agricultural i development since it is 
he .who comes Into -dose contact with 'the 
farmer. and .the effectiveness of agricultural 
extension .work .depends .to a. large extant-on 
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hlg efficiency. It is widely admitted 
that the VLW has not been able tohav 
expected impact on agricultural produ 
in the country. This was partly becaa 
the tendency in earlier years to consider 
a general development man and load 
with all sorts of non-agricultural work, 
lack of professional competence of the \ 
aggravated this situation since he t 
preferred to devote must of his 
to general development work where 
fell less inadequate. The Ministry 
Food and Agriculture proposes to . 1 
remedial action along two front# 
relieving the VLW of a major i 
of the general development work 
by improving his professional and techn 
competence. Various proposals are un 
consideration to recruit belter qualified J 
sons, even agricultural graduates, for tb 
positions in the future, particularly for i 
districts selected for intensive agricultu 
development. It may not, however, be es 
to recruit and retain the requked'numl 
of well qualified people under the presf 
pay scales and other conditions of servi 
The efficiency of .the VLWs who are in po 
tion already will also have to be upgt 
if tbe large .needs are to be met, espe; 
in the short run. . . . , . 

14.55. The problem -of improving the t<* 
nical- competence 'Of the .existing W*”*" 
complex one partly because oi the im 
numbers involved and parffy-becauseo' ' 
heterogeneous nature -of the training w 
have ‘had. In view of this, the -Mmistiy 
Food and Agriculture proposes -to a<WP • 
multi-pronged ‘approach towards improv < 
their professional competence.' • 1 ' • 

(1) Such of the .VLWs as satisfy £ 
requirements for, university , 
trance are to be deputed in a P j* 5 
programme xo ^prepare, for «* o- 
(Ag ) degree. It is l ^ nt fo! 
some 2,500 VLWs will be sent W 
B.Sc. (Agri.) courses during ^ 
fourth plan. The MmistiF ^ 

‘ ‘ scious of the need to hold - ta 
-have been .given higher trs hung ^ 

• their jobs and propose* to 

trainees, a higher salary and 
prospects. 

(2) ■The Ministry sis. 

grade the Gra ■"“’'"LS#** 
Centres. (GTC’s) byM J”™? ,*l 
with better .stall. „n 

JhclUtfes so i tbel 

be provided .to aelected •fi* . -ja- 
toJmproi* .their » 

petenee and .effectlveo***- 
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to be done by .providing a one-year, 
advanced -course to selected ^VIxW's 
in various aspects of n agriculture 

- and - animal 3 husbandry. Twenty 
centres haveialready .been upgrad- 
ed and tne Mimstry.proposes to tip 
grade, all the 3100 .GTCs during .the 
lourth .plan .at a . cost of Rs. 55 
million.- ... 

(3) The Ministry also proposes to in- 
tensify the . refresher training pro- 
gramme of 'VA.W.’sI This in-service 
training' programme , wnich is at 

- present confined ito' 20 , GTC’s will 
be - extended to ail the 100 GTC’S; t 

s two niomns refresner courses will 
be organized and all tne 60,000 
VLWs in position, will receive this 
(raining, at least once in’ the course 
. • vi the louan plan period. There 
, are also .proposals under, considera- 
tion. for imparting in-service train- 
ing to VLWs through study tours. 


w in order -to -equip- selected VLWs 
with specialized - knowledge Sn eer- 
tain important -fields, : the Ministry 
• has formulated » -scheme for the 
organization -of specialized training 
' courses in -such' -fields as soil con- 
servation,- agricultural -implements, 
poultry keeping, plant protection, 
horticulture, etc. There will be 25 
such centres -giving-six-week -courses 
«nd it- is expected -that -15,000 VLWs 
will receive such specialized -train- 
ing in the -course of the-fourth plan. 


(&) The. Ministry has nlso plans iar. giv- 
ing in-service refresher training to 
extension .officers .at the • State, 
region and district levels, as -also .to 
the instructors at the GTC etc, as 
Well as improving the . professional 
competence of the .officers working . 
m.the Departments of Agriculture 
*nd Animal Husbandry, 
the above programmes will neces- 
- barfly mean drawing away people 
from their position in the villages. 
”o make this possible, a training 
reserve of 10 per cent of the exist- 
. mg strength of VLWs is proposed 
; to be created. 


^ 1We ran -hardlv be any doubt of 
the effort to raise the pn>* 
V* 1 technical .competence of the- 
!W, ^ °f the specialists who support 
hope that the various proposals 
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of the Ministry listed, above will go a long * 
way to meet the desired i objective. The 
agricultural universities will obviously. have.) 
to play an important role in this by making 
available the specialist staff needed and .by 
structuring, if necessary', special courses 
which will round off the technical compe- 
tence of the VLWs, taking into account the 
training and the experience they have al- 
ready had. The agricultural polytechnics 
visualized by us would, when tney are set 
up, also be able to play an important role 
in offering specialized training with a 
practical bias in suitable areas. 

14.57. Separation of Supply Services from 
Extension Work. We were also given to 
understand that the separation of supply 
services from extension work proper is to 1 
be carried out. We welcome this move and 
recommend th3t as and when this separation 
takes place, the extension part of it should 
be transferred to the agricultural university. ‘‘ 
For the success of extension work, however, 
there should be the closest liaison between 
the extension work and the supply and 
other programme services of the Deport- 
ments of Agriculture. It will serve little 
purpose to demonstrate the use of fertilizers, 
improved seeds, better irrigation, drainage, 
etc, if the fanner does not have reedy 
access to the needed credit, Insurance, seeds, 
water, fertilizers and pesticides on which 
such practices depend. The extension 
workers should not themselves be involved 
in this work, which will take them away 
from their firming demonstration and back 
to administrative work in an office. But 
they should maintain a close and constant 
contact with their colleagues responsible for 
this work. 

1458. Establishment of Primary Extension 
Centres. Tne most important change, how- 
ever, is to locate the extension workers on 
farm's run on modern lines. In our opinion, 
a good way of developing extension services 
In a community development blorfc Is to 
establish a good farm of adequate size which 
would adopt improved methods of agricul- 
ture and be run on a eo m mere i al bar!*. The 
very existence of such a farm within eery 
distance from the home of every far m e r 
where he can see better agriculture being 
practised and made to pay would, in itself, 
be extension work of very great significance. 

If in addition there are person* attached 
to these farms who have been trained In 
modem methods ef agriculture and the new 
— techniques of mass emununiiatisn, the value 
of rich a farm for extension purposes wild 
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be 'considerably enhanced. i We -propose! to-, 
designate this larm as a Primary Extension,-/ 
Centre, - It -may i be n research btatidn, n 
demonstration farm or a seed tofn or nwy ■( 
even be established 1 or tho solo purpose ol ■ 
extension. ' , ,, -, 

J4di9. We, therefore', recommend ithat at'! 
cast one primary extension" centre should 
be set up in every, community, development ' 
block tor purposes of -extension work.. We’ 
realize, that, this cannot be done all at once. 
We, however, suggest that a beginning may ' 
be made wherever the necessary. land and , 
facilities are available. Some of the existing 
small i research stations,, .demonstration or 
seed farms, may be utilised for this purpose; j 
and, the objective of-policy should r , be,, to, 
cover all the community development blocks, 
in a phased programme spread oyer a period -| 
of .ten ; years.,,iTo . these ; primary extension.’ 
centres, leading , and , .progressive -farmers., 
from each jvillago';in.-» the block, should 7 i)e!/ 
brought for .demonstration, information (and^ 
advice.;,, These ^centres-, should be^.withinf) 
cycling distance. of ;the, area they are serving.!) 
Farmcrstshouldibe,expected 1 <o, attend ( them 0 
at. convenient! times, and- a 'simple mid-day n 
meal should be offered, t slightly better than q 
at.,home,» which, itself -.may, be -used as ann 
occasion for, advice regarding .nutrition, and . 
dietary changes , , JiIjotj hol'-> -n odl of c evjTt 
rl-'.r ’// "-i I'ttn 'liliol .jo fey/ 

t l4.6Q~ .These,, centres e can also be -.utilised, 
for.. giving ,part 7 time .'agricultural, education 
to! young (Persons .who .have (’left school; and ;I 
have adopted, agriculture as a vocation. r lt-q 
willjbe^recalled ‘ that‘ ; (we ..'have .-emphasized,) 
thisl programme 1 . ... } n 'uiLinu -a :Juoih -oil ) 
io! ol(i i, n n (p r n ..orjJi'ioIIo-j uuiIj diiv Joiffnoj 
14.61. In most places where the. primary if 
extension centres would be located, there 
wpuldj.be- a, secondary ^school ;also,and- tat 
any.’xatej a .higher. ‘primary, , school: It, will ) 
be ..very,; desirable .to y associate ...such ? .local ■, 
schools, with, the primary; extension..,, centre) 
with the! object ot.proy'iding guidance, to the , ; 
teacher and giving orientation in agricultural, 
and; work-experience to jhe, students^/Wher-o 
eYer,possibIe,jthese,high, schools f phaulch,be// 
polarized, found agriculture just as technical ) 
high, schools, (which are discussed in-j the, 
next , chapter) /.arej polarized round tcchno-f, 
logy-, if <mrJlii3v;c n. o oil «s n il» 

'Hsi -Th^eycentres shoul’d ' be manned by/I 
two or, three. agricultiiial-graduales assisted) 
by; some - of '.the ; diploma -r and , ■ certificate,; 
holders.coming from the poly technics,-Th ey.-r 
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should bo administratively -linked ■ 1 
agr cultural i universities --and ■ polyte 
and' should -be able to call. on then 
a n<r research -facilities fdrrthe. infon 
und advice they give.rResearcb woTk 
ugricujtural umversitles should be ava 
to -visit - the farms, of the -.partici} 
farmers' to’ give 'any specialized advice 
may be required regarding. .-thd-fU! 
new crops, the control of diseases, etc. 

14.63;! In' order to carry- out ^ this 
effectively, 1 It would' be' necessary; fo; 
agricultural .universities to' have strong 
tension' departments.' 'These -'dfep&rtn 
should 1 be able ;to 'caff ; cn ' the 1 ^approp 
cdchlties and , 'specialists of ’tbe-'entife 
versity staff, alt of whom shnuid.haVe £ 
responsibility for ‘extension *\vorK‘ J The 
tension-' department' ahoakPbe' 1- . skilled 
translating - the research results', Into 1 inst 
lional t material ‘and ‘fanning ^practice 
cad 1 be , made, available ‘to l ,the‘'StiBDl 
primary extension J centr^' “for 'transmis; 
to - , the /farmers.? It will be ■ot.thejbigl 
importance for, the success of. these ceni 
that (the staff; manning .them .have, a pra 
calf knowledge superior to the farmers tl 
are educating and that-each.centrerecei 1 
the r strongest, support r and r guidance fr> 
the r; extension service , ol , the , ) agneuitu. 
university.'-; ur.lq ■fith.Lq 

$n ’addition to' ibe demonstration* 
teaching-given /within; tho" extension centr* 

the staff (may'organize conducted demons tr 

tioh tours ofjtbe/work ot successful farm? 

-1 4.65.'Xi8is’on . with ^'Successful v . F anh« 
The Commission reiommends that a'gre 
uselibe made of -'successful Jannew‘io 
cafryihgeoutl-of lextension iworK r ana 
educationOabout : agriculture '« 

bfclieve thatjit tivould 'contribute greau/ 
raising. the status ;of- successful 'f ami ' m 
educational f -and extension ^uthoiiflta * 
to give recognition < to tWir services fl ; 
country.,, This can be, done in a votMY 
ways 'and 1 we ;hope that - questions Kg 
standards pi; education 1 would . bt MKt 
and-thi. Rvalue W Ihd-priclledj/jnjef. Jy 

be 1 recognized ;>n p -. imAgf ^ 
-uagcsi tliat the st." di phe 

iies encourage successful ' /arm M ® 

selves to elve (alls and JemmsttltWj ^ 
their methods. The agijcultural .tows' 
and polytecbnlcs ml£ht also jUsaU 
farmers to coror and discuss their pt 
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;;aad th?ir Successes .'with the' staff and-stu- 
> “nta of these institutions. The primary ex- 
5 tension centres -may -.organize > some simple 

* prizes find Swards for success in neW farm- 
r“jng'practices, and suitable , village. celebra- 
’-tion can. be undertaken , to promote rpublic 
’‘erteem fot the good farmer!" ; *> 

. 1 WG. .The Jndividual ^village farmers, at- 
tending courses at the primary extension 
>;«>£* should,' as proposed ,by the Ministry 
or Food and Agriculture; 'alio be encouraged 
to start Fanners’ Study Circles fn ’their vil- 
~ la 8M. -’Hie -spread of -this extension work 
*nll mainly come from the success of the 
^dividual farmer and the imitation of his 
j®fithods~by~ other - farmers-frrthe -village 
farmer being educated, can,, .however, 
c-nelp i n thi s process, once interest has been 
!> l r0 . l i Se f fe y organizing groups to study, the 
. ®*“iods that he has adopted.. He should be 
ole tot cal] on the help of the staff of the 
centre to give, occasional. talks i to 
m i/ rou P‘ He should receive support . Rnd 
c PJWance, from the extension services , of 
rE™ -universities. On occasions he 
would 'also he visited by the'iteaehing and 
'■(SS® -staffs °f- the__agriculturai poly- 
fJ^7 Cs , an< * universities., As more andJnore 
^armers agree ' to ‘ adopt 1 the new' practices, 
saw* - - . the supply and other programme 
» th«i c « s of ^Agricultural Departments to 
— ^fg jarmers'should ba ensured. 

> hal« 6 I\ In addition, to the- above, -and -as ,we 
b- J j ea dyi suggested/, fullest- -use -should 

• of the possibilities iof E radini and 
niunlr Seating . farmers and'rnr 3 l com- 

‘‘lite m*T* # as tliese media do -not depend. -on 
dena Jt forr their success The »*' extension 
t ana 4 f nts °f the agricultural -universities 
" in hs^ Icu ^ ra t Departments should 1 work 
Radi(w° n ^ w *th the authorities of All-India 
» H ls . ure that, radio broadcasts are 
V ‘JUomotedh^ ^ tjx r th e'ex t dfitf On ' work being 


. ,,. r agencies. 1 'omq 

ctn * C1 t Q11 lb'." It 

‘“".1, h .aaipirbnp vrrri 

' ^'Manpower' NeeAs*™^ “d ^ 

l‘ff 1 A^J,? r ?P 0 sals,°f .the , ISI/LSE , Paper. 
Jtttaci £$ keen Possible fpr,us‘to form any 
,, Ir ? ate ^-°t the 1 manpower needs of 

- development;, This is a neglected 

t Preset it 1 'iJ^ds detailed '“attention. At 
emfijr^’^^ovapunerit itself is the largest 
and °* trained agricultural workers; 

some estimates can 'be formed of 


"-the needs in 'this sector, ."it/fj not “possible !to 
forecast with any accuracy the r needs ia of 
agro-industries proposed to „ be .developed, 
'nor of young, persons fWhieWoiild take } to 
agriculture as a vocation. The.only estimate 
• we have is that given** by ’nhe 1 ‘ISI/LSE 
Paper 1 which deals .with trained’ agricultural 
graduates only and 'does, not "provide esti- 
mates of diploma holders from poly- 
- 1 technics. ’“-We, reproduce 'it ‘below for ready 
/ reference; , |, t „ », r ‘ , ^ 

1 „ , At ‘present agricultural 'grad nates 'a re employed 
, mainly, in itechnical services, even here* they are 
w relatively tew. In, 1960-61, these were about 14,000 
.agricultural graduates — just over 1 per cent of the 
total number of graduates in the country. • , Their 
exact disposition was not known but /Table 1 shows 
the estimated number of posts forj which an agri- 
cultural degree was required., 3r , ,. ^,j ; > 

'...The largest single number of graduates Is 'now 
, employed as Agricultural Extension . Officers 
'(AEOs) at the block level; and . requirements . at 
, *fhe block level and below will , continue . to . be 
‘‘ a major determinant, of the number of graduates 
’“needed. At present .there o are five „ AEOs,, per 
block in districts participating, in the. Intensive 
Agriculture District ' Programme (IADP) and 
.> not. more than one or -two in the other districts. 

, The ,4th Plan Working , Group , on < Agricultural 
, Administration, and .Personnel and Education and 
,,, Training have , recommended that by 1976 there 
-should be live agricultural graduates ) In every 
block and by r 1986, ten. The proposals of the 4 th 
, Plan, Working Group on • Employment and ’Train- 
,1 tog are broadly consistent with these * proposals. 

' Further ahead, 'it. is not- easy, to forecast / 'the 
pattern of services accurately. At present there 
, are some 50,000 Village Level .Workers. (VLWs) or 
roughly one per 'ten villages. These, 'are mostly 
"■'matriculates 'with tone or two years' further traln- 
>°lng’ln agriculture -and; other subjects. The Agri- 
1 1 cultural ' Personnel Committee . [1958) 'recommend- 
""ed one VLW.peg five villages only and that .the 
’ L 'VLW -should be an agricultural graduate. . This 
''"'would require some 100, 000. agricultural graduates. 
- lr -Varjous other ideas, have been , put, forward for 
'""disseminating modern methods in .the villages. It 
°> has been suggested for, example, that .a limited 
^-/number of agricultural graduates (say one per ten 
’"Milages) should be set up with 'land, on which 
they could demonstrate these methods, and should 
’'’'also be made, responsible for the sales of modem 
' ' Inputs' in .their areas (perhaps ..receiving some 
Jj;,. bonus /elated to the^vo’ume of sales). . 

nl >It is not necessary' here to make any particular 
. H-assumption about the pattern of services, but only 
e*» about the density . Of - agricultural graduates.' -We 
can •aBsnme-'-'that'by 1984 -the - present ' 50,000 
a “-VLWs 'will have been upgraded in • some way. 
p JSome will -have •• obtained - agricultnral 'degree, 
re' Other/ will have taken a variety of courses. We 
»i-ihaSl not -Indode -these people (however upgrtd- 
< "ed) In the figures which -follow. 'In addition, tak- 
JI ing’our cue -from 1 the - Agricultural -i Personnel 
f” Corimlttee, -We 'assume there -should be - another 
-w -SO 000 -quaMfled -workers- at village - level 'who 
f.. should be agricultural graduates. - There should 
-li-atso be ah otter 30.000 -graduates at block. -di»- 
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levels, .providing specialist services. 
andM^on StT,Ct eXD6nnTental * 2TOS ' seed farms 

^By comparison with services at the lower level, 
the needs m -research and other technical services 
whl be relatively, small. But substantial increases 
may be expected in -tbe number of agricultural 
graduates required in ..fields like .administration, 
cooperation and agro-industries. ' An allowance 
has been made for this 

Quantifying. the needs ot -agricultural graduates 
In secondary schools {Including teacher training) 
requires some broad assumptions. Taking all 
education (sped allied a nd genera!) at the level 
of Classes VIII— XII, we assume that on an aver- 
age, education in agriculture -and related subjects 
would take up well over 2 hours a week in an 
average- week of roughly 20 hours. We assume 
that at least 2 hours should be taught by an 
agricultural graduate. Thus out of 1,500.000 
teachers nt this level one in fifteen (i.e. 100.000) 
should be agricultural graduates. An alternative 
ibp roach Is in terms of Institutions. Tbe average 
wrondnry school is unlikely to have more than 
15 teachers teaching Classes VIII and above. If 
anc of these teachers, on the average. Is to be 
gricultural graduate, this will require 100,000 
tuch teachers. Some schools will have more; gome 
will have none. But this figure seems to be a 
ninimum for which to plan. 

A critical question, however, is how to persuade 
(gricultural graduates ' to enter teaching. In gene- 
si it ft unlikely that large number of technically 
mined graduates will be willing to teach their 
aibjeet to rhlldren unless some or them have been 
riented towards teaching throughout their course, 
t thus seems worthwhile considering the develop- 


Mort farmers will finish Ihelr education In high 
choot. or -earlier. but it Is rerUln. that, as farm 
nrones rise with Increased agricultural output 
irorrerrfvely more of the sueceasbol farmers will 
eek an agricultural education for their u ns. 
iquslly. farms will to unable to increase their cut- 
■ut through the use of modern technique* unless 
n increasing proportion cf farmers are uehnlral- 
r trained. At present the number cf farmers 
ho are agricultural rraduaies is lgitle. To 
mate the pattern cl future dercirwi U rot easy 
it seems reasor.ah’e.tn think that br l2tA the 
*•"•1*1 incomes cf farms over 15 *eret la *>re 
Urge enough ti> pro-. 1. I* opportunities for 
week and fc.gh.lcrctr* to 

rn—-'tur*I grwdufxs and • slreatle cumber of 
wh gradate* rray be etper'cd to be ergjge.1 
. farr-l-g t-v that time Despite the favours b’e 
raaotrli- waSacfc. the snfsetaon mt graduate* In 
•tt-jf ■ effrt wm*es*rtiT ke * «5ow m tW M , .farit- 
kir Che ra*e *t wfcarh firm ewnershtp posses 
hwa ere |wsncw re the e'feer •*>* tie r»*- 
■‘W eery lew irswesa ef ps**'-* * »*»f 
n yw»2S». At presort there *»» te»r*r * eriTUn 
[t!« etf 15 ki« er r-ere <*v% «f tA e-Ctior> 
ou‘. If •» a ic- e ttst ownership will rtwrt 
3 wt neat » t=s ases twariy f»W 

-*r fc j" i e re kdterxn.* e tafrr.s eecW year ft 

j essawswsee *a hit tiat tr l»M l rs It 
tree# rat he an Kivsnn! gshs's AStnw- 
*se ■ res^> tsp » ?tt*S ciyt »• - 

- a WiJ eeytwtt! cf name 

(rt-jiM b f «- — Sf w ftesr raswe-s*' 
-*-»* t— a r A *rm» cf fit* tmd tr «*• 


allowing dor . the teachers in agticullu 
colleges, we arrive at a total requirement of 303,1 
agricultural graduates In 1988 (see Table I belo- 
Ji^'^Jpares -with our estimated requirement 
. 873,000 -graduate engineers and can - hardly 
. regarded as .excessive. It may be argued tb 
some of ihe Jobs to which we have been sscrltt 
-• 'agricultural graduates could be done by low 
level personnel. This Is possible, but argumtn 
which tend to lower the Intellectual status of }d 
. connected , with agriculture are often too mdl 
accepted and need to be examined with care 

Tabu' t. ‘ Emttvrm -Iterant or 1 Jot? rot ' mne 
- pecan jn • A ceiciXTrr® n jrrqvwtss ; Hm 
.I9&I-86, > . , . . 
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i. Total a’ocfr of arWrelmrsl 
graduates (in oon‘») 

I. F m a r rttee to total rtorii cf 
aUgreluarr* 

-l. O u tp ut Of sfrlndnsraf 

fridu*f»*hT(000'») • 

4- Peecttrtnta to «t»l owtrv* 
of all graduate* . • 
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are Ji Italy to U on th * A ^ fn. 
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rate. It vtll not be i **» JJ* ' ^ 

manv graduates, if reasnnAh * » fr "^ 
to be maislatne-t 
nend that— 

/n »smii r- 

xiante M-i.-*!-' "AUtAf- 

o *«;« n- 

trpirrjktn. if ^*7 ‘ 
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upwards of 200,000 agncultural 
graduates may be needed over the 
next twenty years and about the 
same number of diploma holders; 


W) the most vigorous efforts will have 
to be made to increase • the output 
of agricultural graduates and dip- 
loma noiaers ovei the next ten years 
—the minimum target - being to 
double the output of graduates and 
to produce an equal number of 
diploma .holders. 


Role- of .the ICAR 

0n basis oI a report by a high 
el committee 1 of experts, - the Indian 
iJrS Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
y ^ ea reorganized. Research in 
Md ni™ e ’ the responsibility '• for which 
Mean,?.'? 0Usly , been divided among several 
n °w . been brought to- 
«!«t;ti n I n k the . CouncilJ Whose control and 
Ce a p ral n „ ? s been Placed under a Director- 
ioenii« W j Js a professional, agricultural 
» ”PP ori lor research 

lie Crmii'f 0 ~ to be channelled through 
the» Commission welcome 

10 the '1. J? enls ' * n fact we look forward 
5 .C. men t of strong research 
01 11113 type jn most Ministries of 


the Government of India whose main func- 
ton would be the promotion of research in 
the fields in which the Ministry is interest- 
ed- 

14.71. We have recommended that UGC- 
type bodies should be set up lor agricul- 
tural, engineering and medical, education 1 . 
In so far as agricultural education is con- r 
cemed, we feel that this function can best - 
be carried out by the ICAR ‘which can give 
it tile impetus it requires in the immediate 
luture and ensure tnat agricultural educa- 
tion is developed on the basis of an inte- 
grated approach to teaching, research and 
extension. To enable the ICAR to carry out 
this work effectively, it would bo desirable 
for it to set up a special standing ' com- 
mittee which can meet frequently and deal 
expeditiously with all the developmental 
work needed in higher education and re- 
search in agriculture. The head' of this 
standing committee should be, as v/ith the 
UGC, a scholar or scientist of national 
repute. It should also have some overlapping 
membership with the UGC. .Frequent meet- 
mgs between the chairman of this Standing 
Committee and the chairman of the UGC 
should also take place. We trust that fruit- 
ful ways will be found lor ' cooperative 
action by > the UGC and the ICAR in the 
development of higher education in agri- 
culture.'. 



COURSES IN AGRICULTURAL POLYTECHNICS 


A. Diploma Courses which nay be Offered at 
(l) DjploLa in Inte- 
grated Agriculture; (2), Diploma. In Farm 
Management; (3) Diploma in Crop Husbandry, 
{4; iJipioma in Crop Improvement: ' (5) Diploma 
in Plant Protection; (6) Diploma In Seed Produc- 
tion and. Processing: (7) Diploma in Soil Health 
and Fertility; (8) Diploma in Laboratory Techni- 
ques; (9) Diploma in Storage of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts; (10) Diploma in Fruit Production; (II) 
Diploma in Vegetable Production; ( 12 ) Diploma in 
Gardening; (13) Diploma in Irrigation and Drain- 
age; (14) Diploma m Agricultural Civil Englneei- 
tng',' (15) Diploma In Processing of Farm Products; 
(16) Diploma in Processing of Horticultural Pro- 
ducts; (17) Diploma in Farm Machinery — Use and 
Maintenance; (18) Diploma in Poultry Husbandry; 

(19) Diploma in Processing ol Poultry Products; 

(20) Diploma in Animal Husbandry; '(21) Diploma 
in Livestock Health; (22) Diploma In Processing 
oi livestock Products; (23) Diploma in Dairying: 
(24) Diploma in Processing and Distribution of 
Milk and Milk Products; (25) Diploma In Refrige- 
ration and Cold Storage; (26) Diploma In Foresta- 
tion Practices; (27) Diploma in Forest Conserva- • 
tlon; (28) Diploma in Forest Civil Engineering i 
(29) Diploma in Wood Technology; (SO) Diploma 
in Carpentry and Joinery; (31) Diploma In Forest 
Tree Improvement; (32) Diploma in Fisheries— 
General; . (33) , Diploma in Navigation; (34) Dip- 
loma In Fishing Machinery Operation and Main- 
tenance; (35) Diploma in Processing ol Fisheries 
Products; (36) Diploma in Meteorology; (37) 
Diploma in Communication: (38) Diploma in Agri- 
cultural Extension; (39) Diploma in Education; 
(40) Diploma in Agricultural Economics; (41) 
Diploma in Rural Sociology; (42) Diploma in 
Sericulture; (43) Diploma in Apiculture; (44) 
Diploma in Pig Husbandry; (45) Diploma in 
Sheep Husbandry; (46) Diploma jn Wool Techno- 
logy; (47) Diploma in Chemistnr of Farm Pro- 
ducts; (48) Diploma in Applied Mi.'cro6ioiogy; 
(4S) Diploma in Marine Engineering; (50) Diplo- 
ma in Food Technology: (51) Diploma in Food 
Inspection, Analysis and Hygiene; (52) Diploma 

in Health Visiting; (53) Diploma in Nutrition; 
ind (54) Diploma in Home Science. 

B. Different Subjects which might be Taught 
[a Agricultural Polytechnics. Appropriate com- 
lination of these might be required to satisfy the 
■equirements of the various courses mentioned 
ibove. (1) Ceneral Agriculture; (2) Integrated 
agriculture; (3) Soil Health and Soil Fertility; 

;4) Production of i)e!d Crops; (5) Seed Produc- 
ioo and Processing: (6) Crop Improvement; (7) 

•arm Management; (8) Farm Business; (3) Plant 
•refection— diseases; (10) Plant Protection— pests; 

11) Use and Properties of Fungicides: (12) Use 
.id properties of Pesticides; (13) Agricultural 
lurveyuig and Levelling; (14) Water Use in Agn- 
ulture 05) Agriculture Construction; (16) Land 


^ la 7'? tl0n: ,07) Processing of Farm Procta 
(18) Livestock Health; (19) Livestock Marnte 
ance; ' (20) Livestock Nutrition; (21) Lives to 
Breeding; (22) Poultry Maintenance; (23) Pot 
try Health; (24) Poultry Nutrition; (25) l’oult 
Improvement; (26) Pig Husbandry; (27l Prt«: 
smg of Livestock Produce; (28) Processing < 
Egg and Poultry Products; (29) ■ Processing < 
Milk and Milk Products; (30) Processing el Pig 
gery Products; (31) Chemistry of Farm Prcduc 
(32) Sericulture — Silkworm Egg Production; <33 
Seruulture— Mulberry Culture; (34) Sericulture- 
Silkworm Diseases; (35) Sericulture— Silk retUni 
and Weaving; (36) Mulberry— Pests and Dijeues, 
(37) Silkworm Improvement; (39) Applied Micro- 
biology; - (40) General Horticulture; (41) O ltd cul- 
ture; (42) Pomology; (43) .Horticulture; («» 
Gardening; , (45) Landscape Gardening; <«' 
Forestation Practices; (47) Forest Conservation, 
(48) Forestry Civil Engineering;, (49) lores*;) 1 
Economy; (50) Forest Tree Improvement; 
General Forestry; (52) General Fisheries; Oft 
Marine Biology; (54) Oceanology; (55) C liffl** 4 ’ 
logy and Meteorology; (56) Fishing Craft— Cons- 
truction and Maintenance; (57) Navigation; (•>*' 
Maritime Law; (59) Fishery Practice; 
Fishery Law; (01) Fisheries Manufacture. 
Fisheries Microbiology; (63) Fishing Mjjr* lin ,£. j. 
(64) Cold Storage ond Refrigeration; | 85 > 
cessing of Fishery Products; (60) Wireless Co 
mumcation: (67) Embarkation Practice, tj« 
Electric Theory; (69) Wood Technology, ‘tj. 
Logging and Wood Transport; (71) Farm awr" 
nery — Principies and Design; (7?) . ,*jj 

nery — Use and Maintenance; (73) Metallurgy. < 
Extension Education; (75) Educational: n yci 1 . 
gy; (76) Rural Organisation; (77) 
gy; (78) Cookery; (79) Uakery *" d 
fectionary; (30) bietetics; (81) Home ><* 
ment; (82) Millinery; (83) heede-workacu * 
broidery; (84) Tailoring; (85) uph $l\ r A M W 
Westmg: 137) A PF)\eA HvdflSy; 

Chemistry; (89) Applied (JR 

Mathematics; (91) Ecology; (921 
Catering; (W) Human Health; !»> ue0 ‘ 
and (96) Soil Science. 

C. A Sample of Certificate Caur*e* | »'hlrli 
be Offered in AgriraUonl 
cultural Kamgars of Various Type*. at 

Assistants; (3) Mails: «> ^ 

Farm Produce: ( 3 j .Food and Fnn! yroa 
eessmg; (8) Dairying Promilrf. Ui,* T<t *- 
Operatives; (7) Tractor Opera b vet. >' f^vy 
well or other Appliance GpertUs Zrkets. (U » Ilf 
Keepers; (ID Egg Graders and \ 

Processing Assistants- 05) lit I f (tJt wW" 

tan**; (16) D^seis ^ } 

handlers and Ehearer*.^*) s u- 

Assistants; (19) A*" 

Stonge Assistants; and '2D rotn j 
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Introductory 

1501 Success in industrialization depends 
skill extent on an adequate supply of 
i, a , “ H^npower. The Government of India 
Sllr «<ly emphasized this. 

miuieSl 1 *nd Prosperity of a nation depends 
nai "'utilization of its human and mate- 

m hum™ c ”. lhrou * h Industrialization The use 
l,! tfuc*J.« m *} erial ,0T industrialisation demands 
skill, inJ 3n , scien « and training In technical 
a >«nifni f!i ry t . ope . ns possibilities of greater 
'source* the Individual. India’s enormous 
'themnai. manoower can only become an asset 
modem world, when trained and educated.1 

planner and the educa- 
ToviL ,t ee tfle needs °f industry and to 
Jatn m . the appropriate training pro- 
®quiredi° n , an ade Quate scale and at the 
i med le ve is of quality/ 

1502. In ,u - . * 

hall lhe cours e ' of - the chapter we 
*ucatinr, ine . some important problems of 
infl traini„* 0r - industry, viz., the educational 
hr junJf 8 facilities at the school level for 
&«s- skilled workers and techni- 

'ngin eer ?. ner education for the supply of 
a bon- 1 man Power needs; medium of edu- 
^derice j >peration wi th industry; corres- 
J f technical UCa i ion; an<1 the administration 
, 1 and engineering education. . 

!°^«nd!t VeIo ^ ments in the - Post- 
J* Period. The development of 
a »ior «M, Ucat ' on has been r one , of the 
^ e ocrH ( ^ hlevements of the _ post- 
^'•india rvf period - ^ creation of the 
for Technical Education 


in 1945 and the Report of the Scientific 
Manpower Committee in 1947 had a far- 
reaching influence on this development. • A 
further impetus was given by the Engineer- 
ing Personnel Committee (1956) and the 
Committee for Postgraduate Engineering 
Education and. Research (1961). The .de- 
velopment of technical education as it 
relates to industry was promoted through 
the Apprenticeship Act (1961), the Indus- 
trial Training Institutes (ITIs).and junior 
technical schools at the skilled worker level 
and the spread of polytechnics at the techni- 
cian level. Another significant factor that 
helped this development was the assistance 
received from friendly countries and inter- 
national organizations in the form of scien- 
tific and, technical equipment, .services of 
expert professors, in, various, branches of 
technology and facilities given abroad for 
the training of teachers The first foreign 
aid for this was received from UNESCO in 
1951 followed by the USA, the USSR, West 
Germany, Colombo Plan. etc. All higher 
institutes of technology are receiving the 
benefit of such assistance. This system now 
provides a good basis on which to build and 
the tasks ahead are to determine the direc- 
tions in which expansion is needed, to make 
full use of existing facilities, and to Im- 
prove the quality of training. 

15.04. Despite repeated exhortation, it is 
unfortunately still widely felt that voca- 
tional education at the school level is an 
Inferior form of education,' fit only for these 
who fail in general education and the last 
choice of parents and students. A concerted 
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effort is needed by both Government and 
industry, through enlightened wage policies, 
vocational guidance and the education of 
public opinion, to promote the status and: 
value of the skilled .craftsman, and, techni- 
cian. - ' • 1 • 


career. Periodic re-education and r< 
training to meet an ever-changing techno 
iogy are becoming increasingly important 

Vocational and Technical Education at thi 
• ii ' S chool' Level 


15.05. Too sharp a distinction, however, 
must not be i drawn, between ,generalvand 
technical education. General .school .educa- 
tion should introduce children to the vwrld 
of worktandifo an -understanding ofiscience 

-.and technology. Technology itself is evolv- 
ing so rapidly that a student who 'receives 
only a .narrow and specialized training, to 
the exclusion of general education in ' the 
sciences .and : humanities, will quicklyfind 
his skills bbsolescent^and lacking an'- ade- 
quate base for rapid re-training and ill-fitted 
for the complexity of the demands of_the 
modern world. Therefore, while all general 
education should contain some technical 

0 education -d of JO a j pre-vocational i nature , , all 
^technical I education ■ should- also i contain tan 
/appropriate element of. general -education. 

15.06. " In our view, '.the, education system, is 
„ .not, organized; Jo r provide to industry a pro- 
”, duct* immediately., ready -to , assume , full oc- 
cupational responsibility- ; Formal training. 
,,even.j at. .thejiighest level, .must, always be 
‘ completed by a .period of, practical training 
. and. internship r within .industry .itself. A 
r sound .system of.,technical>ducation results 

from a j partnership between industry- and 
.the educational ^authorities. The .training 
..given ' within ^educational, institutions must 
be. linked directlv with production, should 
’_be,oriented to 'problem, solving and directed 

1 towards, constantly .improving instructional 
, methods ..through',, professional, contacts. In- 
. dustry,musfaccept to plav its full .share in 
_ the, preparation of those, who will later man 
,,jtg sendees., bv -Providing courses., cooperat- 
ing in-sandwich. training schemes, making 

..available' facilities -and staff -for., part-time 
teaching,, assisting .in .the drawing .up of 
.courses of study,; and malting technical 
careers attractive. ' Technics? education can 
be . either .institution-based with training 
.completed within . industry, . or industrv- 
.based .with .part-time education , or 
re-frainfng being, provided by institutions. 

,15 07. -One further - preliminary i remark 
needs to be made.- Education and training 
tor an industrial career does not terminate 
with the - attainment of a certificate, dip- 
loma op degree but extends throughout that 


t Sts t!uCu?«rV'I. 

*T Sw'Oar*^^. 


15.03. It is generally agreed that techni- 
cal training for industry is concerned with 
the. following levels of skills: 

—semi-skilled and skilled workers (in- 
cluding first-line- supervisors); 

. — technicians (diploma holders)— both 
supervisory and higher-technician 
or technologist; 

— engineers (graduates); 

— research and design engineers (post- 
graduates). 


Facilities at the lower secondary 
higher secondary levels arc concerned 
the education -and, training of the nrst tw^ 
"roups. We shall discuss these in sow« «£ 
'•’tail 1 in this section before passing on »» 

• discussion • of.- the- education • of enpneen 

• the- undergraduate | and postgraduate inre 

.15.09. Mata Fwposals.on tha ,S»W«' 
-cussed .Earlier. -To , begin -with, m Wjf 
briefly recall our -broad ,he 

subject which have- been item*"™ 

. earlier, chapters. Our iroln reeMnoid 1 
. is that, by -1956, -some 29 P" ' ” 
raiments atrthe lower -seeondaw j"{ ml 
-some 1 50 -per- cent- beyond Class A J (J> 
be, fa part-time or full-time ^ 

- professional-courses 1 . A stmTUl ^ 

- marily by the Central Covenmcut 

cd to .encourage boys and Potion- 1 
in the age-group IMS » $d * ! j 
and technical courses. A ‘„ffijtrf« > r i 

sustained programme by »>' "“J, pr"» 
Departments Js ■e* 1 , 1 " 


a) 


rn fn -technical wu**. * 
courses, in making tec ^ ctf 6 '?'' 
and In Informing pv - trill** 


attractive mnd In informing P^ D £ en trill* 

of -needs - and to ve« tfe 

sponsored scheme of oss.s 
courses, along the li«« ^JgLwdimt »?} 
Act of the USA.. under funds, r*» 


effective 

gramme. . .Schools thernsd p , «crlj$ 


; under / or ,dj. 

made /rom ^ 31 ft* 

wcrk« 


, h.jmme. . .Schools W wort r; 

ward-looking to . ike K g*a*j - 

anfze effective goidawe Vj r ^?T 


organize 

which can be assisted byrt^ s*j!e !•* ■* 
committees at the district *v.n » 


VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND 


ENG INHERING EDUCATlbN 


V,,, 


'These sh'ould be made up of, representatives 
of - interested Departments, ''employers — 
particularlv industry— and' -teachers. They 
should rdevelop -guidance and career infor- 
mation material for headmasters, teachers 
and parents, organize courses on vocational 
• "'•dance i and: provide career counsellors to 
act as a link between the schools and em- 
ployers. 


15.10.- At this point we would like to make 
clear- what -we intend bv diversion into 
■’Vocational education at the school stage 
■t is fundamental, in our view, that such 
courses at this stage be predominantly ter- 
| minal iini-cbaracter. • There should always 
W^ities for the exceptionally gifted 
'’’’"id,- through 1 furth'eri study, to reioin the 
main stream -and move higher. But voca- 
w ![ 0na ^ courses should 'not b’e 'designed with 
theexcentional child in mind. Bridges can 
-be built'for him, -hut for the great majority 
these courses should iibe 1 terminal. qualifv- 
w vT ^ irect entry into emnlovmenf. and it 
^Should ’be clear to'ithe marent: child, edu- 
"cator and emoloyer what tvp® of emplov- 
, r*?* the ' trainee will oualifv for We 
^f"f v e that 'failure -to observe this nrinci- 
has -'in some instances. 'led to a confused 
~?ii ,on ' n training facilities offered at 
•his stage. 


Training of Semi-skilled and Skil- 
/"'Wwkers. 'Semi-skilled and skilled 
nj-pKers 8 re now trained principally in the 
r_ ' J]* which some 356 exist with a total 
^. c !‘v of 1.13000 In addition, facilities 
*v, 1 ,n technical hieh schools orindosllv 5' 
l ae area of i» i pi... innto 


•v. ‘ ‘ccnmeaj hum schools principally in 

terw'\ of t^e old Bombay State, in junior 
„r„? ca l schools (there are 103 iunior tech- 
*f ISiSCS*?' with a tn,al potential caoantv 
iv,. » 'n artisan training centres (under 


,L‘W- ' n ®vtisan training centres (und*r 
S thi' n5stry of Community Development 


m ivl - v OI ^-ommunttv uoTiron-ri. 
lace t S rorr8mmM of the Khadi and Vil- 
5* Industrioo O. I- , number 


rV't es ' ' * Com mission!' In* 'a number 

»*d ar| d pfivemmrat trade schools, 

technical, commercial and agn- 
■uni streams of the multirr 


streams of the multipurpose 


schools designed to give , a- vocational hi a; 
to the students -in preparation .for .theli 
training as skilled, workere.'-potside this 
institutionalized training,, a * proportion oi 
the present labour force is also trained 
either on-the-job or through the traditional 
type of father-to-son training. This, in < its 
organized form, is controlled under the Ap- 
prenticeship Act in some. 1.834 establish- 
ments with more than 22,000 places. 


15.11 Children following- the stream of 
”v>ral -education will increasingly he ln- 
"°duted to the world of 'work through the 
bmoosed 'programme of ■ work-exoerience 
n q applied science given in Chapter VII T 
t n«! n,ca l education 'nrooer can contribute 
{« tbe success of this bv training the instrue- 
” bpfded and hv manufacturing in its 
rKshons some of the tools and equipment 
mqujred. 


■15.13. The fourth plan proposals include a 
programme for the doubling of the annual 
output capacity of the ITI's. The. Ministry 
of Labour. and .Employment, .through its 
various committees, has recently revised the 
syllabuses of the different courses of the 
ITI’s and the nature of the training to be 
offered. This has been done to meet, among 
other things, criticisms that there was over- 
production of trainees in certain skills; that 
the type of training offered was not suffi- 
ciently practical in diameter 'and a closer 
cooperation between training 'programmes 
-and industry was needed. It has. in'nddl- 
tion.-been suggested- that the courses of 
study-should be re-designed not only In the 
-light of more detailed job specifications hut 
also to include a greater amount of genera! 
education and to rive the trainees a broader 
base of skills. Matriculation Is a pre- 
requisite for training in twelve of the trades 
offered and middle-school pass for the re- 
maining thlttyntneVTho minimum age or 
entry has been lowered to 15 with effect 
from 19CG- 


, 15.14. It is worth .noting that -even for 
courses where only a middle-pass Is required, 
a -large percentage of applicants are In fact 
matriculates and. in th<* competition for 
places, naturally stand a better chsnre. This 
militates against a largrr diversion of pupils 
.into vocational education after ful* primary 
education. We recommend that the no**'- 
bilitv of a still further expansion of facili- 
ties in ITTs should be explored and if pns-(. 
hie. the available n’loej should he rnore 
than doubled in the fourth plan Farff<n«!»r 
efforts should be made to attract hrm »q<-r 
the prfmarr school Ip. time »•» wr»tM he*y. 
•hat the minimum ape cf mtrr rv» i’d Ic 
. lowered to II. with suitable sdiu-fmeVs In 
cournex. so that there la not the present ran 
between comp V ,, on of p*t~eTv eduea‘»-m 
and rntre ln*o ITT* 




tctals Include both ecrf-eert-C a-d «v*i-y«t*nerrt-r 


ftrrftnr t\r m nit'CAtiot trrttjfrt-imt 


iMmlol wf'.v,j » m | u,„ \,. nrt 
JilcH *eh*>l I’rtth 
fpt children ftfl^r lb" juinrnr .«Ug« find 
mfljlv after (i Ibrc* nr tout*y<r*r cnffx*' 
training which c^tnhht^i general fvJticj. 

> *»■! frtjmJrA? imIiIh* l-TCtudHi* wr»r*. 
r» prattler. The surer** of Ir.itHu- 
'< Im y.nI*J fitfnhJ-“f,ih!v. Ttchnlril 

t n*h.w!< nrr mvittcd tn U popular j n 
wmOjJm nml (Jtijara! cm'/ flm funfor 
mle.ij nchooh In &nm** parlt cf Madhya 
Madras mtl \\y*t R/*n«ral. Hnw- 
r. a Mndy 1 recently romliittixi by th" 
mine Cnmmlnlon. *fco«*ji n high wattage 
In n mimtwr of Junior technical school*, 
the fact that a significant percentage nf 
:e pntiintj out tin mt enter rmplovrrv’nt 
rejoin thr educational stream, either ( n 
’technics or PUC course*. We have nur- 
M obwirrf Instances of a confusion of 
c In certain institutions and nn attempt 
nmc to offer a diluted form cf diploma 
dng. The trainees of these Institution! 
also at a disadvantage In comparison 
i those coming out of the ITT* since, on 
ground of insufficient workshop practice, 
nre not given equivalent exemption for 
y Into further training under the Ap- 
tlceship Act. 

.16. We recommend that the junior tech- 
I schools he renamed ■ technical high 
ols (the word 'junior’ serving no pur- 
) and along with the existing technical 
schools be unmistakably designed ns 
ols for the training of skilled workers 
ns such made attractive to students and 
loyers and not be regarded, as a .poor 
native to general secondary education 
i'a 'more costly preparation for entry to 
!echnlcs. "Hie counts offered should he 
ly terminal, and adjusted through ,the 
ler use of available time to meet, the 
iremenfs of the Apprenticeship Act (the 
latfons of which should ,be amended to 
>t those' qualifying from these schools) 
lead r to trade certificates. ,,The length 
urses’ need not be a standardized three 
; but' may vary ,fropi course to course, 
a’ ’ strong emphasis ' on , experimental 
’ and 1 applied ^citjnces in all these 
ils. ' ’A' number of these institutions 
Id be’ " selected ' for 'development as 
ty‘ institutions, within the framework 
e proposals ''made }ri Chapter X*. Re- 
tied ‘along the ’lines we. have recom- 
led and with a reduction in present 
e Factual Sirfvry bj Junior Technical School!, Planning Commission^ New Delhi. *9 S 4- . , . .* • ( ; c j in j' fa | foV c ■ 
clinical' high' school* in Miliara'shtra and Gujarat may continue to expet ed In tfa"-’- 


vai'^t* rat*t. technical high school i, will 
theff greater cmphaslj r-h general education 
c^tild h« a valuable alternative to OT’s ii 
prr^mrfng skilled wnrk-rv and to 'general 
secondary schools. ' • - 

15.17. Doth m’a and technical high schools 
muif nffrr production-oriented framing and 
should he encouraged to accept some pro- 
duction work from Industry and to manu- 
facture material for use In oth«r Wucallonal 
frttfifufiont- Their Workshop exercises 
should be rrvised. revitalized and moder- 
nized. • ’ • 

15. IP. ’In addition to these two forms of 
institutional training, we - recommend that 

* tilled workers’ training courses,' with entry 
requirements below -Class • X,-* be "'also 
attached to polytechnics This would per- 
mit the use of existing' facilities and staff 
and provide In ' some areas a’ further alter- 
native form of training. 

15.19. Technician Training.' The’ ’second 
leva] of skills which the education system 
at the secondary level Is called 'upon to 
provide is the middle-level supervisory ana 
technician group. The technician ormidale- 
IeveJ specialist is the one whose role is least 
understood in India and. as will be shown 

later, is the one whose numbers we believe 

should be immediately' increased. "We re- 
produce (as an example) a' definition ot w 
function ' by the ’ Engineering ‘Societies oi 
Western Europe ’and the United States: 

• An engineering technician is one who *£ 
plv in a responsible manner-proven^ technique, 
which are commonly, understood, by those 
experts in a branch of radneering or those* 

• niques specialty < presen bed by profession" 
glneers. 

Under general professional eosinrerins ^ref t'p 
' or following established engineermg te^mqu^ 

I* raoable of carrying out duties wWch m 
found among the list of examples set 

' In ^carrying out many' oY W»' duUes. 
supervision of the work of 
be necessary. The techniques - employe ® 

. acquired experience and Imowledm o t j* 

.-ular branch -of engineering, combined , be 

- ability to .work out the detai s of s «« 

'■’light of well-established practice- f . 

, *,• An engineering 'technlc!ari’r«iuireS^Medu^ l3ri(1 

r snd- training sufficient -to enable him to £ {or 

the reasons for.and nurposes of the opera. 

’ which he is responsible. ‘ 


n altemitive prepmrior) for higher studies, and these experiments 
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Working on design and development ol en- 
gineering plant ana structure; erecting, 
i orawmg; estimating, inspecting and test- 
ing engineering construction and equip- 
ment, use ot surveying instruments, 

' operating, maintaining, repairing engine- 
ering services .and locating aeiects 
therein; activities connected wltn tesearen 
development, testing ot materials anu 
components, sou engineering; servicing 
equipment and advising consumers 
Within tins broad category, there are 
several levels ol skills required ranging Irom 
tne hist-lme' supervisor or'ioreman of a 
group of workers; who may be promoted 
trom among skilled ‘workers and given tram- 
p's (as is d6ne by the Directorate-General 
at Employment and 'framing) througn the 
technician wno may replace the engineer 
lor well-proven . assignment, to a Higher 
technician, or a. sort of technologist, quah- 
nea to replace the engineer for some design, 
■aspection, testing ana. erection jobs. Tech- 
nicians are,, in xne , main, trained in three- 
year u.pioma courses in polytechnics, ot 
woi.-h.mere are some 274 (plus 17 girls’ 
^ethnics) as against 43 in 1947, . 

15.20 In India, many graduate, engineers 
in fact doing what ; 'should be regarded 
« technician type work'. This is a waste- 

2* Use « their skills and an unnecessary 
oarge on training costs. Highly industrial- 
hed countries are placing more and more 
fflpnasis on the training of middle-level 
, c * ans * whose role and status are, un- 
ttunately, httle appreciated in India. Evi- 
ence presented to us of overseas practices 
2 well as the figures of educational attain- 
tona 1 of lhose now in employment in India, 
na to show that our pyramid of tramed 
® a "P°wer is top heavy. While proportions 
Vjr? from industry to industry, the rauo 
. m advanced industrialized countries 
2^ to be of the order of 1:3 or 4 or 

u.2 n .t or 6 (a ratio - recommended b> 

tf? 19 =>6 UK White. Paper on Technical 
k»2? tion >- ln lndia . tha aggregate ratio 
engineer to about 1.4 technicians. 
,2^ . ral, o varies from industry to industry 
SL mc,udes certificate as weU as diploma 
SS* 1 *- , The fourth plan proposals, as 
ir. U, ' Vdy draw h up. would see 
all «,'•* ratio to ab^ut 1 :1.5. WWb over- 
ia i?:! 05 >n this respect may be misleading 
iS application to each of the courses - 
Ua °- e at polytechnics, there seems w u- 


to be a strong case for a much more rapid 
increase in facilities at the technician level*. 
We therefore strongly recommend that pub- 
lic and private Industry take immediate 
steps to make the career^ of technicians at- 
tractive in their status and salary condi- 
tions and cooperate with educational autho- 
rities in expanding and improving training 
facilities at this level Our immediate goal 
should be to improve the overall ratio of 
engineers to technicians to 1:2.5 by 19/5 
and 1 : 3 or 4 by 198G. 

15.21. For its part, the education system 
must make vigorous efforts , to _ correct 
defects in the present training. Three criti- 
cisms are frequently heard from both indus- 
trialists and educators. One is that the' 
courses offered by polytechnics tend to be 
diluted forms of engineering courses, A 
second is that the training is insufficiently 
rnactical or industry-oriented. A third 
criticism relates to the amount of wastage 
in students enrolling for courses. Various 
studies on this last point have, for different 
periods, shown overall range of wastage 
rates in diploma courses varying between 
35.6 per cent and 50 per cent. 

15.22. Immediate steps are needed to cor- 
rect these weaknesses. In the first place, 
periodic investigations should be carried 
out in cooperation with industry, aimed at 
job analysis and specifications in terms of 
levels and dusters of skills and responsibi- 
lities for technicians. Courses should be 
revised in the light of these determinations, 
aiming not at producing a lower class engi- 
neer, biit a technician in the terms we haw 
defined. Since industry must be expected 
to complete, through experience and Spe- 
cialization, the training of technicians, as of 
other specialised workers, there is no need 
to design highly refined course* based on 
detailed job-by-job analysis. Groups of 
related skills only need be Identified to 
begin with in certain areas of industry- 
civil, electrical, cljemical, textiles, mechani- 
cal and mining. 

15.23 A second immediate reform should 
aim at 'making diploma training more prac- 
-ical by including industrial experience, 
particularly in the last year of training 
Such practical experience should be ef a 
project, problem -oriented type and will of 


1 S *A f « example, the I AMR Study, 

* *** Mrnc *nprmcnt holdi good for the ntiw bera een sUHnl worten 


„/ He,**** Eh**** r 

*%J tttfe nid e ns . 
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necessity have to be, wjttiijj u speciality 
oeing/pracueert ny industry, in utc locality 
ot tne polytechnic. Inc aim would not be so 
muen to turn out o diploma noJdcr who nun " 
specialized m bridge building or road cons- 
truction, lor example, but to give practical 
experience in the application of tlie princi- 
ples and processes studied during the course, 

15.24. There ore at least two important 
consequences ol this. The lirst is that poly- 
technics snoutd be located only in industrial 
areas, industrial estates or areas specifically 
designated for development as industrial 
locations. Tne- location . of polytechnics 
should- not be determined on an arbitrary, 
rule -of one per.district, but should be guid- 
ed by- fhe location of industries and' employ- 
ment potentials.-- A number of polytechnics 
are-hv-rural’ areas where -no' industry exists 
lor the moment or- is ‘likely -to exist. In our 
view these - polytechnics should - develop 
courses aihed to agriculture for Uie crafts- 
men and .technicians -needed by agro-Indus-, 
tries and extension 1 work 1 !’ • * /< 

15:25. ‘ The ’second ‘important consequence ' 
of mis' recommendation ms that the teachers - 
in polytechnics should' not ' be fresh degree 
holders lrom engineering colleges, but 
should cornmnei good .practical . experience 
witn academic quanncations... A greater 
effort - should be -made rio recruit teachers, 
including diploma-holders, < from industry.. 
Academic requirements -should • be i relaxed 
to ensure this 1 and- salaries should 'not -be- 
linked to academic qualifications only. Ex- 
tensive- programme of summer- institutes > 
shouf d 1 oe organized ■ for- the / staff ot ‘poly- 
technics including -those recently - appointed. • 

In addition to the‘traihlng colleges for poly- 
technic - teachers, - courses < for mem -should < 
also- be -organlzed’-'at - the regional colleges.: 
of engineering ‘ and institutes -of technology i- 
where- the -trainees should'be given orienta-«. 
tion in Reaching praetice-as well as supervise > 
ed ‘production experience and courses*- in • 
the basic' sciences,- ' J _ 

15.2f>. It goes without saying that every 
polytechnic, should - have . well-equipped 
workshops and laboratories and ‘use • them 
fu22y. , But to give training in as near real- 
istic, conditions as possible, we recommend 
that vacations be used by students and staff 
to do. production . work on hand tools,' 
simple machine tools, small lathes, drilling 
machines, etc., either for equipping second- - 
ary schools or for sale. In larger, towns - 


Hus production work ■ should, ; as . far 
possible, be carried out jn cooperation 
industry. 

15.27. Hue • to the present relatively j 
standards ■ - in science • and mathenu 
teaching In lower secondary' schools, 
teaemng oi these subjects in.poJyieai 
needs to be. strengthened, , particularly 
tne hrst two years.- me long-term soiutj 
oi course, jiesxn peiter science teaching 
me scnoois. nut until this' happens 
polytechnics will have' to', take" correct 
measures-', since Technicians - will oe- cat 
upon to assume semi-managenal roles, - ih 
training should also include - some 'introdi 
ijon , jo mflusinaJ" psychology; «- manaj 
ment, costing, and estimation. - “ '' 

15J28. As pointed out earlier,' a atibstanti 
number oi : technicians will continue' 
comet up, .and. should) be (encouraged - to t 
so, .. tniougn,, mctusiry.t .! Polytechnics ca 
assist i in tms by. oil eringipari-un^j course 
though., greater-; - success - , would., pro Dam 
ioiiow-the wider institution iqi .-sandwic 
type courses, - designed: m coopera uon wifi 
industry. These could, tor example, b 
based wn six months m the institution ant 
six - months industrial training/These wouk 
provide -a good balance ’oi theory- and - ptao 
tice, ‘permit -the ‘training of two batches pei 
year, -‘-the- uninterrupted- 1 1 utilization-. 
students 1 in industries for- a- rignlfljanj 
period,- and - allow students, » • during then 
period -in- the institutions, to take.^iuil. ad- 
vantage of student life ’and. college JacilltiM. 
The periods- within ' industry 1 and J- in • w* 
institution- could;- however, 1 - vary- 
circumstances.- ■ ■' ' * , 

15.2S. This new typed j«* tal 2j_¥S8K 
ed wui i require <a --much closer coopers _ 
with industry! than has. been the case-SO *W 
partly! in order- to , ensure ^appP . 
prachca! experiences for SS^the - 

strengthen- the - teaching t ot. staff VI ■ 
polytechnics,- and finally i in; order [0 - 

courses <oi study.'jnpre r closely- 

industrial needs. We find fbat then s ^ 
a great mobility of .diploma holdra 
Inoia and that e ven when opportu^ti^. 
employment are lacking on the i . 1>e . 
bet, -- technicians are reluctant to ‘ ™ l 
elsewhere. In our view/ our* 

courses offered in poly technici, Align- 

ing the fourth and fifth 

ed largely with local requirements : 


I S« Chapter XIV. 
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though a watchful eye ‘on total national 
needs should be kept. It follows from this 
that in designing the courses of study offer- 
a large degree of latitude should be 
allowed to the principal of each polytechnic 
Jn arriving at decisions on this, he should 
loos closely at local manpower needs and 
evolve some forecasts for his region in co- 
operation with industry and the State man- 
power officer. 


15.30. Particular attention should be 
$vea to developing courses of special 
mterest to girls in all polytechnics. While 
a majority of courses will appeal to both 
toys and girls, there are careers in com- 
merce, the service -trades and industry of 
special interest to girls. Examples are - 
eeurses in secretarial practice, pharmacy, 
jn'erior decoration, electronics and radio 
‘tohnology, instrument technology, dress 
commercial art, medical laboratory 
{“™™ogy. library science and architec- 
{£*• Courses in these areas are already 
r®8 offered in the seventeen polytechnics 
pis, tut all 'polytechnics should be 
to offer such courses, at both the 
Int .? te an ^ diploma levels, and to attract 
W ” em thris who have completed the 
’« secondary course. For some time it 
i. 1 ! ? ,so te necessary to open more poly- 
girls in order to attract them 
these courses. The principals of poly* 
wmucs should work with the guidance ser- 
and the heads of high schools 
attracting girls to these careers. , 

Jl 31 - In implementing the , above pro* 
53®"“* for expanded .and re-oriented 
jir^’man training, the greatest attention 
P=id to ensuring the fullest use 
-Present, wastage rates are 
m-’u'i ^ Per cent. , Every effort must be 
M ® f° reduce this "to a minimum and t 
'Pand existing polytechnics to their opti- 
One of, the main contributing 
is & to hl Sh wastage and low utiliMtl 
^jjjadequate staffing. . In 1965. about 31 per 
sanctioned -nosts were unfitted ■ 
suFSh ‘here is a frequent tuniover of. 
luot p?°° r enumeration is most "frequ 
22S M the reason. , This,' un doubt edlv 
4ate a .nd we recommend • 


steps should be taken 


an? e . me ° talion orthe.*- 
6v»rit erv,ce conditions. ,T‘ 
tolW ? ith that of the - 


would be in keeping with our plea for en- 
hanced status for the technician in indus- 
try and society. We believe that lack of job 
satisfaction also contributes to the loss of 
teachers and the poor response to recruit- 
ment. The production programmes for 
polytechnics suggested earlier, which will 
give the staff an opportunity to design, 
supervise and participate in production 
would, we feel, help in changing this atti- 
tude as well as in providing an additional 
remuneration and incentive. 


15.32. As pointed out earlier, the level of 
responsibilities of technicians is a graded 
one, and at the top, in certain specific and 
established jobs of testing, design, instal- 
lation, assistance in research and develop- 
ment, and supervision of manufacture, the 
technician may replace the engineer at a 
responsible level. In some countries, the 
category of higher technician, technician- 
engineer or technologist has been establish- 
ed to fill these roles and specific training 
programmes and certification provided. This 
is an important concept, and the numbers 
of these will grow in India with the further 
sophistication and expansion of industry. 
We recommend that selected polytechnics 
provide post-diploma courses for technicians 
with some years of experience in industry 
for the training of such higher level techni- 
cians. where the periodic surveys of job 
snecifications recommended above, show 
this to be desirable, or where principals of 
polytechnics and industry identify the need. 


1533 Other Vocational Education. We 
have recommended a far greater diversifi- 
cation of courses at the higher secondary 
^Classes XI and XII) level. It is at this 
level, alongside the polytechnics, that the 
greatest effort can be made to vocational 
and specialize our educational svsten. /. 
oreat ranee of courses in commercial, sc.entf- 
fic’ ahd industrial trades can be offered 
Terminal courses leading to certificate arc 
diolomas in these areas, and in areas cf 
sretial interest to girls such as Arrest— 
ectoice. nutrition., nursing, social rrri. *•.?. 

ScWkK‘s~^i2l 
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maintained, the greatest latitude for local 
initiative and experimentation can be en- 
couraged. Arrangements with employers 
lor sandwich courses or for the part-time 
release of- employees (sny 2 or 3 days per 
week) for training purposes should be work- 
ed out and evening, - correspondence and 
vocation courses should be offered for those 
who enter employment after Class VII or 

c- Education for Self-Employment and 
SmalJ Scale Industry. The dimensions of 
the problems arising from the growth of 
the organized employment market,' particu- 
larly in relation' to the growth of stocks' of 
educated people, have been ■ discussed else- 
where 2 . We wish to stress -here only one 
point: the respbnsibllity of technical and 
vocational education for training not only 
those “who will seek employment, but also 
those who will ' create ' employment. This 
we feel, has particular relevance at the skil- 
led worker and technician level: With elec- 
trification, irrigation, communications'' and 
other facilities reaching' villages, new oppor- 
tunities 'for' skilled 'craftsmen 'will arise, 
either f for • repair 'work ' or ’ for small scale 
production. Products '"of technical ' high 
schools.' polytechnics and' the agricultural 
polytechnics proposed in the ‘preceding 
chapter,, should be . encouraged -to* 'think' of 
setting up" small enterprises of their ou'n or 
joining together with others in ’creating 
small-scale workshops,'. industries or servi- 
ces * needed ' in 'the ' community, on a 'self- 
employed. " ' co-operative "or ■ community- 
sponsored basis. Such enterprise is encour- 
aged under the. Small Scale Industries 
Scheme and, educational 'authorities’ have * r a 
responsibility to’ .interest their students ’in’ 
theje , possibilities. 

f ,15.35: Part-time ‘Education. 0 ' Facilities for 
part-time, oh-the'-iob'and' -vocational 'and 
technical {raining for those who ‘have enter- 
ed emolovment 'or are seeking employment 
after leaving school below; Class X, need also 
to be greatly 'expanded.' These] tnay' be 
offered, on. a pa'r'f’time; “apprenticeship. day- 
released correSDonderjce 'course.]’ sandwich 
course, or. short-intensive course' ' basis and 
will vary in duration’ from six month? "to 
four vea’rs. ,The same principle 'Should -be 
sntilied with' greater force at the pcst-CIass 
X - level < . It ..mav b- pointed out that 
courses of thisjernd offered in’ Further Edu- 


catlon in the UK total more than 2i 
numbers now enrolled in apprer 
courses in India need a iso to be gre 
panded. . ; » , 

15.35. The agencies to be involved 
creation of such programmes would I 
ernment (including the Armed Fore 
d us try, educational institutions, and 
sionaf organizations. The courses she 
designed to prepare semi-skilled and 
workers as well as supervisory pei 
who are unable to join polytechnics 
full-time basis. One important con 
tion should be to avoid, a. rigidity i 
proach and allow- local authority to 
courses which; in content and duratioi 
the needs of local industry and emploj 
possibilities. Experimentation shouk 
encouraged and the cooperation of ind 
will be, essential. -Of importance in ih 
ga rd, in our view, would be the appoint 
of (training .officers in large indu 
undertakings to ensure • that course: 
study are well designed and 
carried out in cooperation with educat; 
institutions and authorities. • The amoui 
general - education to be > included in t 
courses would vary according -to the d 
pline -and the level of educational a* 1 
ment of the -students -enrolled. 

.' . ' The Education^ Engineers 

’.'15.37.' General, Observations. Though 
confine our attention to- the instit ute 
preparation of future engineers, we r 
nize that there .is a considerable 
practising engineers in India who, wr 
good reasons, have not taken degreei 
have .risen by .merit and experience 
industry’s ranks. ; Many d/. these ore h 
iog, responsible positions .and diJcW . ( 
their. duties with- high competence. 
progress' in industrialization 
more and more on a deep understand^ 
the. basic sciences, the training of c 
necessarily .becomes more and wore w f 
(ion-based. This is as it should 
should also be. recognized that P „ irM'' 
have always cmtnlmfed 
trialfcition, particularly in its e Mil )fJ 
Since outstandlne potential eng >• ' rr, ppT rf- 
technicians should always M .rid— 

lunity to imoroye IMr m^Uol^ 
spread and nroteslonally jWJJJJ " 
ties toe part-time, cem-y - • 


- I For <or*- uioai on counei, tee Ann-xurc to th-» chapter. 

2 ChaWer V. 

j For « li« of su!S«tf J courses, see Annexure to this chapter. 
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vacation courses should be organized for 
these who wish to further their training. 

1538. Institutional facilities for the educa- 
tion of engineers have greatly increased 
since 1947. As against 45 colleges in 1947, 
there were 133 in 19C4. Expansion has 
created difficult problems with regard to 
“ajntenance of quality and rapid' techno- 
logical advances make an examination of 
the education of engineers more urgent each 
year. We shall discuss this problem under 
some important aspects such as the dura- 
tion of courses, content, teachers, wastage, 
costs, equipment, postgraduate courses and 
manpower needs. 

15 39 Duration. Considerable variation 
Mists in the duration of courses and admis- 
flon requi rements as shown in Table 15*1. 

TABLE 15.,. DURATION OF ENGINEERING 
COURSES TOR THE FIRST 
DEGREE (196J-66) 


°f institutions 


Duration Minimum admission 
1 of ' qualifications 

. counts - 

5 >ean ’ ' Higher Secondarj 
or equivalent) 

4 years . I.Se. 

: 3 years B.Sc. 

, 3 years I.Se. 1 


cnml? 0 ' Geneve that ordinarily for an 
7 Vw flng de E ree a minimum of hve years 
peering education after completion 
(.]. * Present higher secondary stage 
I, M en years’ schooling) or its equivalent, 
to«fw t a ^; This includes the time spent 
quire ‘production experience’ in indus- 
tt. iL» ma y be reduced to four years after 
do oM . ediate or its equivalent. • But we 
duratir. 21 favour courses of three years 

posj,. ? n a ^ e r I.Se. because it hardly seems 
the ‘ , ft cxc ept w i‘h enormous I strain on 
ard, ente , to attain the required stand- 
AlCT?l rein - We understand that the 
W ntt has P ro P°sed replacement of these 
rwCrf types of courses. A s a ' genial 
Lons endat ion, we urge that all institu- 
^ndaHc c , Qnfor ming to the /'prescribed 
to 1 if.?.* should be improved, or converted 
dosed lutiorls - ( trainin S technicians, or 

Bs^c,Tbe recruitment of well-qualified 
c hilvs»i Ut v 1 J s in engineering courses, spe- 
tentaHn SU H Iects such as electronics, iustru- 
IQn - should be strongly supported ana 
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encouraged, with courses suitably 'adjusted 
to make up for their inexperience in work-' 
shop practice. Such ' courses should be 
normally ot three years’ duration. The 1 
possibility of some of the colleges providing 
only post-BSc., engineering 'courses should 
be explored. | ^ (l ' ‘ j 1 

1542. Content. There are , two 'general 
observations to be made. The first, is 'the 
need to strengthen the teaching of the basic 
sciences specially for those of our engineers 
who are to be concerned with research and 
development and participate in and even 
anticipate technological advanfcesi. ,,Ways 
should be found for encouraging students 
whose gifts are for researen. We find that, 
in many engineering institutions, science 
departments are treated as Cinderellas and 
the scales of pay of science teachers are con- 
siderably below those of their colleagues m 
the engineering departments. We recom- 
mend that steps be taken to remove these 
anomalies. The scales should be the same 
m science and technology faculties. 
Furthermore, we recommend mat an appro- 
priate number of posts (say, one-fourtn or 
even one-third of the total strength of the 
department) be reserved in engineering de- 
partments, for persons with suitable qualifi- 
cations in basic science subjects and an 
eauivalent number of posts for engineers 
be reserved m science departments. The 
engineering universities should take the ini- 
tiative in these matters and help should be 
jnven by the UGC. Extensive use of rcieuce 
(mathematics, physics, etc.) should also 
be made in teaching of engineering sub- 
jects The recruitment of BSc. students 
into engineering courses at appropriate 
points will also help in this direction. 

15 43. Here again, it is the general view— 
particularly of employers— tnat • our gra- 
duates lack practical experience and know- 
ledge of industry. The existing practice 
of requiring practical experience in vacation 
periods is open to a number of abuses. Stu- 
dents do not take such training seriously, 
are too immature in their first years to 
profit from it, are insufficiently supervised, 
and are - rarely guided into ’ a problem- 
solving, project-oriented way of thinking. A 
number of steps can be suggested to correct 
these defects. Practical experience for full- 
time students can be delayed until the third 
year ; of the course,’ ; * * 

cooperation 
supervise-* 
the 
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h£ront of the education commission, 


believe, if anything, even more strongly (and 
lh,s Js Particularly important in the context 
oi our present needs; that production ex- 
perience should be an integral part of the 
curriculum- We recommend the wide ex- 
tension at this level, os with technicians, 
ot sandwich type courses. A beginning in 
this direction snould be made as early as 
possible, and institutions which, because of 
their location or other reasons, are in a 
luvourable position to organize these courses 
snould be given every encouragement to do 
so. Besides ensuring a stronger link with 
industry and giving a more practicable bias 
to training, such a practice will have ether 
advantages. It will shorten the period be- 
fore which an engineer is productive; it 
will permit students to cam while they 
learn; it will draw industry and institu- 
tions closer together; and it would permit 
some students in non-industrial areas to 
follow technical courses. 


15.44. Several steps can also be taken with- 
in the institutions. .Workshop practices can 
be made more production oriented, both in 
the' prescribed courses and in vacation 
periods, with staff and students undertaking 
research and design of equipment needed in 
other educational institutions. Groups of 
students can be set production problems, 
taken from industry, as project work. 
Teachers and university departments should 
be encouraged to undertake consultancy 
for industry and should themselves work in 
industry in vacation periods. Frequent pro- 
fessional contacts in summer institutes 
between teachers and industry should be 
organized. Graduates should be required 
to have at least one year’s practical experi- 
ence in industry before proceeding to post- 
graduate work. 

15.45. ~The requirements of industrial de- 
velopment in the successive five year plans 
make it clear that growing numbers of 
technical personnel will be specially requir- 
ed in metallurgy, chemical engineering, fuel 
technology, production engineering, etc., for 
heavy machinery manufacture, machine 
toots, electrical equipment, metallurgical 
works, fertilisers, chemical and other 
manufactured goods. An examination of 
the courses offered in the existing engineer- 
ing colleges shows, however, that a majority 
of them provide only for the three basic 
fields— civil, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering. In order to relate the courses— 
degree and diploma — to the varying types 
of engineers and technicians required by in- 
dustry it is necessary to change the tradi- 


tional , pattern and diversify courses in 
existing and new institutions to produce 
needed technical personnel The pre 
subject fields in .which courses are to 
conducted should be subject to constant 
view to suit the changing needs of indu; 
for specialist technical personnel. 

15.46. In addition we. should like colie 
and institutes of technology .to becc 
much more concerned with the futi 
needs of industry,, both in the manpor 
sense discussed below, and in collaborate 
in the form of training given. In order 
make this purposeful, research design pi 
jects should be made a part of the cur 
culum from the third year. The aim shou 
be to introduce students to the method 
logy of research. Projects could be sponsc 
ed by -industry, or Government and studen 
could .work .in, groups , with .assistance fra 
postgraduate , students.' /Public ■ exhibitioi 
and prizes for such research project wor 
could be organized. ‘ 1 


15.47. Apart from these measures to u" 
prove the present content of courses, aae 
quate machinery-for continuing 
syllabuses is needed. .General guidance « 
be given at the national level by ex r~ 
committees drawn from industry, teacc« 
and research -workers. Rigid conform; r 
should not be the aim_of these eJce ”*L. 
Universities and principals of wueg. 
should have their own machinery, in^° 
industry and research. workers w F?T° r J 
for the determination and revision 
courses, with' freedom for, professors 
departments to develop new 'appro*# 1 ** 

15.48. One ot the difficulties 
riculum making is that we l ion / A 
as it were, two industrial 
large part of our industry is tradu*J 
using processes developed many J* a nificaB t 
Our view is that a much fnore s 
use could be made ot technfetoM « «, 
area. At the same time we are engW ^ 
fields and introducing more sopmsu ^ 
processes based <**£**%&- 

applied sciences. For jos* 

many of which must be anticiP ^ it . 
years in advance — courses nntft jsjde- 
veloped and manpovv-er ert ma^^. (2 , 
Some of these fields are. (1). « ■ $tt somr 
instrument technology, iaOaam 
tion; (2) chemical techno\o&. W * rill1 
lurgy, the processing of maj" tsS gr 
special alloys: (5> aeronautic 
Sics; (0) nuclearpovver ^ drrl 

ordination at the national 
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“ the location of teaching and research 
facUities in these new fields. Institutions 
should encourage the development of extra- 
curricular clubs and societies among stu- 
dents for cultivating interest in these and 
the traditional fields and for carrying out 
additional project work. 


spread summer institutes for the upgrading 
and constant revision of the knowledge ot 
teachers should be organized. It should also 
be made possible for practising engineers to 
take postgraduate qualifications in sessions 
spread over a number of years. 


15.49. Teachers. In addition to the modi- 
fication in curriculum and courses of study, 
the quality of engineering graduates can 
pest be influenced by the quality of their 
teachers. We have already suggested that 
teachers should themselves obtain practical 
f *P^ r >cnce within industry through vacation 
work, coiuultancy contracts, working with 
■fidustry in the development and revision 
their courses of study and carrying out 
research f or industry. In addition, wide- 


15.50. The key step, however. Is to make 
the profession attractive to good engineers. 
This will be partly accomplished by the 
conditions of work and the possibilities for 
research, production and collaboration with 
industry. While it may not be possible to 
compete with the best that industry can 
oiler, many high quality engineers may pre- 
fer to work In teaching and research for 
significant periods in their careers. To en- 
sure this, salary scales must be adequate. 


TABLE 15-a. SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


i i Tcadictt Vacant 

NJmc of State No. of Sirv> appointed p»»itk»ii Pnetmin 

Inttitu- nonrd at on at on o( vacant 
UOnt IttRlfth Jl.ll-*} il-IJ-AJ JValtkKU 



c# trehnvil rjj. 


-rtcj net V* rf r.!*ara 


3 fid 


ft r font or fin* febUfcmoj/ ' 


l!j.5I, The existing shortage of teachers in 
engineering colleges is disturbingly hr?*'. 

, cun ‘ 1 '"<«l by lb? Mini!- 
n?^.al l,CMl0 . n i ,h0W * Rr ‘ ovcra!1 shortage 
of 5! .? 'I ctnl . In , •■"Blnctrlng collect, .ml 
Ol 31 „ per cent In poly technics. To help 

E2g*“ !? c 8h ,? naKc . ot wmpclcnt 
n \ 1 l' c , wlIc K c level, n technical 
teachers training programme has been 
introduced During the training period 
young graduates receive guidance from ex- 
pcrienccd teachers, Ret some teaching cx- 
pcricncc. and have .a reasonable possibility 
of obtaining the Master’s degree, including 
practical experience. So far twelve fnstttu* 
tions have been set up under this pro- 
gramme. The duration of the course is 
three years for graduates and one year for 
holders of a Master's degree, including 
practical experience.- The intake in 1965— 
60 was only 122— too small for our needs. It ' 
is necessary to prepare a concrete pro- 
gramme for improving the supply of tea- 
chers.' We recommend that the institutes 
of technology should undertake large scale 


given to the timely release of foref/n 
change and the stoek-pillng of esse 
equipment and spare parts, whether im 
ed or Indigenously manufactured. 
Chasing should be coordinated through 
Agency, A more rational location of et 
ment and warehousing of parts and n 
rials In terms of work flow, should he 
* tired fn colleges. This study of t Ioca 
and work flow should form, in fact, pas 
the training of students. , .. 

15.51. Industry, and also defence, she 
be approached to Joan or-gift new or 
equipment, or the samples of their produ 
to institutions, both colleges and polyte 
niC3. We add here that, in our view, no 
technics should • be discouraged fn 
acquiring sophisticated equipment which 
•—used -for -only -a -few -days in the -year—- 

15.55. While we have heard widespre; 
complaints at both polytechnic and colfei 
levels of lack of equipment and spare part 
we have seen little evidence of attempts 1 


teacher training programmes for graduate design and mamifacture'these' locally."^ 


and postgraduate students and that appro- 
priate funds be made available for this. All 
such courses should include a study of a 
second modern 'world language', such as 
Russian or German, relevant to engineering 
and .technology. In addition to these pro- 
grammes, we, recommend that the scheme 
for centres of advanced study be extended 
to cover the > technological field and that 
Centres in selected subjects be built up on 
an .all-India basis and given' the special res- 
ponsibility of training teaching and re- 
search staff for engineering colleges. 

15.52' All ’that “Has' been said - in the. 


various points, we have suggested 
workshop practice at both levels coula, a 
least In part, be directed towards manu 
facture of equipment needed by education* 
institutions. Specimen pieces of ■ toponen 
items of equipment should be dismanMfj 
and proto-type substitutes , manufacture!! 
under the supervision of competent sum 
members. The design , working drawings 
and specifications may then be turned o 
to workshops for -manufacture by staff ?" 
Students' as a part of practical ' train & 
Extra grants >nd 'rewards should be ouerc 
to encourage such initiative. 

15.56. Postgraduate Courses. 


iO.Xi. AU mai nas Deen saia m r ww,,,..- ,. f 10.00. ruaigjauua.v ... — , hecn 

chapters on Higher, Education on building growth of facilities at_th:s^ Jeve^n^ 

— - J -- —•««»— t,* considerable since 1947. The to tax 

ment in 1965-66 was about Z,»I0 '"5/ of 
ties ottered in about 41 InstitB j or 
these 41 centres only an 

postgraduate diploma and Ph.D-» , . 0 f 

intake capacity of 125. The total stocky 
postgraduate- in engineering jn jg^(. 
was estimated to be ar . oun A 4 ' lans ' {or ex- 
The Ministry' of Education has P» * {or 
panding -these centres and the _ J(W7]J 
Master’! Degree -and postgraduate W 
courses in a wide range of subjec - 

. 1557. We have already wcowjjSSSS 
admission requirements to * year'* 

Courses should mclade at feast ^ ^ „ 

experience within industry fo r wt - 

this we do not see any xgcenj C0lIf *» 
-fortuity in the duration of 


up .faculties and providing opportunities for considerable since 1947. The to j;. 

the intellectual growth and professional de- . ment in 1965-66 was about Of 

velopment of teachers, applies with 'equal 
force .here. , The reputation of institutions 
will depend to a great extent on the quality 
of Its departments and faculties. The pre- 
sent practice of frequent transfers of 
teachers and principals in government col- 
leges for other than: professional reasons 
must be stopped if the building up of facul- 
ties in them is to be effective. 


15.53. Equipment. No effective training in • 
basic sciences and engineering can be^given ; 
without adequate laboratory and workshop . 
facilities. " , Procedural "delays- are -at -the- 
moment handicapping the development of j; 
these. Special 'consider ation , should be, , 
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which may vary between one or two years 
aj required by the special field. Selected 
institutions should be encouraged to -orga- 
wze, in cooperation with national labora- 
tories, research , institutions and : industry 
one or two-year .postgraduate courses lead- 
ing to degrees/diplomas, dn subjects, such 
as industrial engineering and management, 
automobile engineering, fluid motion tech- 
nol °gy, rocket technology, materials science, 
operational research, automation, radar en- 
gineering, welding technology, highway and 
traffic engineering, hydrology, marine en- 
gineering, and instrument technology. The 
indiscriminate proliferation of post- 
graduate courses should be avoided, and the 
location of .highly specialised courses, parti- 
cularly those such as aeronautics requiring 
Expensive facilities/! should „ be 1 determined 
through consultation at the national level 


ni 5 n « « .Der cem. 
situation lie partly in financial 
}» the abs.nre of hostel f.ol.UW. 


provision of remedial courses ' in English 
for students with an inadequate command 
over this, language. • • 1 


Engineering research should be directed 
more and more towards thr problems of 
industry, and .larger numbers of those tak 
n g Postgraduate courses should be spon- 
sored by industry, qualifying, where neces- 
^ry. through sessions Spread over a number 
r years.'. Apart from research, it should 
he permissible to ’obtain a doctorate degree 
on the basis of professional development 
and design "work within t industry. Other 
wstlons regarding research policy are dis- 
oossea in Chapter XVI. 


1559. Costs. There are 'great variations 
in'rthe total cost per student at the first 
degree level between different types of ins- 
titutions In IITs and even in the regional 
engineering colleges, the cost per student Is 
far higher than in university colleges of 
eng.neering. The present arrangements 
under which the university colleges receive 
funds (per student) which are far lower in 
order of magnitude than the IITs Is neither 
justifiable nor desirable. The standard of 
training in the university colleges needs to 
be raised and this will entail a heavier cost 
per student. Much larger grants to 
university colleges arc required for their 
improvement. The heaver investment In 
IITs can be best justified only by the train- 
ing of quality research engineers In crucial 
areas urgently required for industrial deve- 
lopment, and the training of teachers for 
other colleges. 


15 58. Wastage. We have already referred 
m the alarming wastage rates within the 
Polytechnics. -The wastage rates at the de- 


15.61. We find that engineering colleges 
m some of the States demand a capitation 
fee for the award of seats and that no ac- 
tion has been taken to curb such practices. 
We strongly recommend that such require- 
ments for admission to engineering colleges 
■should be stopped Immediately by proper 
regulation of admission to all such Institu- 
tions. 


—V Quines, -me wastage raves at 
Pee level are equally disturbing. A number 
I studies. have been carried out into this 


‘ jttidies have been carried out 11 — , 

Problem since 1959 by the Planning Comrtus- 


Problem since 1959 by the Planning Comtrus- 
S? a ' the. Institute , of. Applied Manpower 
Research and. others.. The .latest study 


e . institute , oi . Appueu 
VMMrcn and. others.. The .latest study 
'y* ®n overall average rate of wastage 
“t the degree , evel o£ about o 0 per cent. 
Sng i n eertain branches and years of study 

5t£ J» « « '~r. *»h ®s.f33E 


difii- 


th * absence of hostel 
of Qualified staff and their rapid 


'•mnes and difficulties wiui u,c ““Till. 
Z ”ucaiion. We have elsewhere reeom- 
steps which, rigorously *PP l “* 
materially assist in reducing th» s 
in an area of heavy investment 
j'-H-W steps can be taken through 

selection of students, arresting • 


selection 01 students. .... 

j^b.t practice of relaxing * 

. —' c requirements for admission. and 


15 62. Manpower Requirements and Plan- 
„lng. The overall considerations regarding 
the manpower needs within the next two 
decades have been discussed in Chapter VI. 
The Commission had before it three esti- 
mates lor engineers and diploma holders. 
One has been produced by the Ministry of 
Education as the basis for calculation in re- 
lation to the fourth five year plan A 
second has been developed by the Institute 
of ADDhed Manpower Research ar.d the 
third by the riannms tmit of the Ind.an 
Statistical Institute and the Lnit for tco- 
nomie and Statistical Studies on Higher 
Education of the ^d^Srhoo WfEcrn o- 
mics in collaboration *nlh the respective 
PJa-ning Division cf the Planning Com- 
mission * The Comm’criOR** feel-ng. after 
reviewing thos* yjud ei. rt that » torri be- 


reviewm- mm- s-j- ‘ 1 J 

has been made in fweeartmg r.reds 
in the technical f eld. but that, rm the 


^~ r for At yrtrt 19^1966. S'JTP !cnrt ' t T 




_ rtroirT «r tit r. KButiricft 


variatMns In th* «llmaW th,. ranr«* n« *♦. 

I? ne2!| 0T f<ir* r lfi ln3df 3 U3C y *t «*«M. there 

dir^f /£ tl r 10 ^ leaned ,tu- 

.SSmS fotCf am! for more d-tailed 
oi iZiHJ J} lfaR . ch n , f in ' lM ty, in terms 
of n«ffenftl. rrslonal ami state needs. ThU 

frnrp* 1 *wejttnenifaltoii applies for the 

fJr VVCt f trr * n,f technician level* 
for the cRglnrrrlmf level, When these 
'il.ZZX JT* rf, \ opening of new train- 
In? facliftlet and admiMlon to courses 
ahou <1 bo linked with projected manpower 
requirements. ' 

W.63- In the Immediate future, we rrcom* 
mend that attention be Riven to the cllmi* 
nation of present wastage rates ond to im- 
provement in quality of the education offer- 
rd through the different programmes we 
.have .suggested. These measures should 
,l>e combined with the expansion of exist- 
ing facilities to their optimum size and the 
development of part-time courses for those 
already jn employment All this should 
be done wfth the greatest care and with the 
fullest assurance that minimum standards 
will be maintained.' ’• ' 


cmmr?<(o*f 


twVf 6i * fi ’J 0 rcaIf y sound method 
%£:&*** * e l ectfn * rfudent* for prol 
2Sf *, f? u «« t* therefore, be 

to provide, if possible, more t h 
one channel or procedure of selection a 
to compare their validity In the fight of t 
actual performance of the selected stoder 

m the profrsdonal colieg-nr. The possib 
wretwn rhanneJa could be the following: 

(1) Science Talent Research Pr 
jeer. The students selected usd* 
this project should, if they dein 


be entitled for admission 
IITs; 


to th 


15.64. Admissions. A study carried out 
.by , the Education- Commfssion into the 
.socio-economic background of students od- 
-mitted Into vocational, technical and pro- 
fessional institutions Sn 2965 brought out 
certain differences between 'the possibili- 
ties open to different socio-economic groups. 
Full details of this study are given in a 
.supplementary volume 1 , and our recommen- 
dations on the. subject ‘.are given in Chat>- 
rter VI. , - Though, in many ways remarkable 
progress has,, been made in equalizing th- 
■opportunities onen /to students from rural 
areas or of children of parents with low in- 
'comes.r there, are. marked variation* in' the 
-composition, of .students. In,, the , different 
/institutions.-^. Thus. 87J2 per cent of stu- 
r d-nts -in IITs are from urban areas and only 
-12: 8 'from .rural areas, , Th** position is bet- 
ter in the regional engineering colleges and 
-the Government, and Drivate , engineering 
"collets-" -In engineering colleges,' for exam- 
-nle. ‘38;7 Dercent students , have oarents 
•earning -less than Bs_ 150 per, month and 
-only 1 2 . 6 -oer’ cent with oarents, - earning 
'over Us. 500 ner, month. What is npeded,'how- 
- ever.- is an earnest effort at a greater e^ua- 
rlizatfon of - access .to professional education. 
Trr this context, we would like to embhasize, 
to begin .with, an experimental approach. 


(2) Special Admission Tests such « 
those now held by the IITs; 

(3) Board of University Examinations. 
Admitting a small percentage, say 
I per cent (or even less) to begin 
with, of the top students in esc a 
State on the basis ot the examina- 
tions conducted by Boards ci Secon- 
dary Education or universities; 

(4) School Clusters. A decenlralto’ 
process of selecting students on me 
basis of school clusters as deseno- 
- ed In Chapter VI- ■ 

We recommend that the Ministry of lo- 
cation should set up a committee to go 
this matter and devise' better selection pro- 
cedures to institutions of professional an 
vocational education. • <• 

Medium or Educatio.v . 

. ,15.65. . At the secondary. stege ooijI 'Jil 
polytechnic stage, the regional Jangu 
should be .the medium of AuVedi'a 
agree with the ; decision ,of ‘th* au * ' ^ 
Council for, Technical Education that, lor 
present, English should continue ,_j. e 
.medium -in .engineering education. 

! switch -over to Indian languages in £ ^ 
ing education should be 

(change in science courses at the ^ 

ate level in the.universities. Engl! 

.always remain an unnortant I 8S cf 

a Be, and a rood kno-.vMrecffrt ... 
other -wqrld laueuases .' vlU .,, for Sy *»<< 
required of students 

research in - engineering, p f 

however, is reamred i hr ^the _P P b j M t< I* 

‘good -textbooks on „ tectofcM 
regional languages and for the teaehing 
ot foreign- books _ . and om r 


x See special paper on the sn&feec In Suppktsteattry Yelus); J, Part !• 
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materials. /This could be undertaken in part 
under the scheme for -the re-publication . of 
standard works j on ■ engineering which the 
Ministry of . Education ■ hast launched 'in 
collaboration with ..a number cf .foreign 
countries. University 1 teachers and indus- 
trialists should be associated with this -work. 
Uus ca n be begun at the national level in 
the production of model textbooks for trans- 
lation into regional languages. The central 
organization should .work with State and 
regional organizations ( for- the selection of 
authors, preparation of material and publi- 
cation. The • books' may • be tried experi- 
mentally in a few selected institutions before 
, e * widespread adoption.- In all regional 
“"plages, care should be taken to retain a 
wmmon international terminology. , 1 


Practical Training Scheme - . - ■ 

. I®. 6 ®- Before. 1849," very 'few '’places were 
tto 1 l ° r Practical training or apprentice- 
■mp to the degree and diploma holders who 
•** offered 'sandwich courses: On' the 
P^^fodations 0 f the Scientific Manpower 
J’Uee, the Central Government formu- 
.“heme., of .'Practical r Training 
d'nw 1 'I -f 1949 for the . graduates and 
-P-oma holders. .Under this scheme, practi- 
nmg P la ces are secured in industrial 
cems,.. technical-, departments .'of the 
t ra .55 nment and other organizations' where 
of tv? S Mn * earn in practice the application 
u,i,: e S er) eral principles and techniques of 

Oology in their selected fields. , _ 

h bj*?’ ^. r ‘ ng the training period a graduate 
hcl(W a c stlpenci of Rs- 250 p.m. and a diploma 
t , “ r Ks -150 p.m. towards their; sxpendi- 
PWt ° hoard and ' lodging. About 3,000 
f-.Z are ‘3t present available for... fresh 
brepn l various • establishments and a 
hjtp in , er °f industrial concerns contri- 
*- awards a part of the expenditure of the 
We are aware of the usefulness of 


Ibis "‘“'“""reeiiTOBW" 

"i® e hut 'we feel that some *e- 
TiVrvhon 0 f the ’’scheme is necessary. 
fe ‘iw£? nan<nt - should select only such 
? -wj 1 /" concerns or Departments • where 
>c* ,v acti - a l experience of value to pros- 
fev-IL Ci nployers can be acquired by the 
VL Is also need for each of 

‘tad—. . n:n S centres to have a superin- 
,n charge of the • training pr^ 
, Oply candidates with high 
,*‘l a< -nments should be selected for 
v. This is all the more Important 

i l he teaching personnel to our 
' institutions come from these 


15.68. We also ,feel , that these training 
facilities should be available to at least 5,000 
trainees every year. We are 'aware that even 
these 5,000 places may be found to be inade- 
quate to meet the present needs as the 
annual output is 'very much larger. Many 
fresh graduates and diploma holders, how- 
ever,' are absorbed by industry immediately 
after passing and given on-the-job training 
to ‘meet urgent needs. A number of enter- 
prises. particularly in the public sector, have 
also started their own’practical training pro- 
gramme to Rive training to the personnel 
required. Nevertheless, iwe feel that the 
Government’s training Scheme serves a use- 
ful purpose as it emphasize* the need to 
enrich technical competence by strongthen- 
'ing the training with organized apprentlce- 
■ ship. 1 1 

15 69.- During the course of our delibera- 

* tions it has been brought to our notice that 
some of the public sector undertakings 

- which have started their own apprenticeship 
schools arc ’considering closing them down 
as they have already trained their required 
number of engineers and technician* We 
suggest that the Central Government should 
take over such schools in the event of pro- 
posals to close them. These schools ire often 
of high quality and have not only the physi- 
cal plant 'and equipment for training 
purposes but have also developed a metho- 
dology. of training with experienced staff 
We should not lose such assets at this stage 
of our development , 

Co-ormATiov.vTni Ivnuvmr 
15.70. This has been a central theme cf 
our recommendations In romp rountrie* 
such as the UK. Under its recent Industrial 
Development Art. a levy of 2] per rent of 
' the wage bill is imposed cn industry for 
providing training facilities. While re- 
emphasizing the need for cooperation bet- 
ween Industry and edueaiiona! authorities 
in the development ef training facilities, we 
' feel it mav not be necevurv in the early 
' stage to enact such legislation In Tnd.a. In 
Its place industry should be encouraged to 
start training schemes and a Central arhrme 
of subsidy to industrial rc-ncems providing 
training facilities mss be uvfullv s'arted 
In public seefo- endertaldnp' a separate 

• budget provision for this wc-b could b* 

. made Suitably ouakfed tra'-'-g c*"r +~ s 

should be posted to i.odurirv cr groups ef 
. Industries talcing trainees. The Irafn'-g cf 
tracers should b* erganired ty_*be 
MirWrv ef Education. J!cp-mrr****vet ed 
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Industry nnd educational institution-? should 
meet regularly lo trvlew training pro- 
grammes. 

PnorrjwiONAt. Associations in KNciNrxnmo 

15.71. Professional societies like the Institu- 
tion of Engineers, the Aeronautical Society, 
the- Institution , or Telecommunication 
Engineers, etc., are holding examinations to 
admit candidates to the fraternity of 
i engineers. The Institution of Engineers 
started, this activity as early as In 1928 to 
odmit to its Associate Membership candidates 
. who had not had the benefit of formal edu- 
cation and training but who were neverthe- 
less fit to enter the profession by virtue of 
their experience and knowledge acquired 
through apprenticeship or service or in any 
-other way. Such examinations are also re* 
■cognized by the Government lor purposes o 
deployment in 'the relevant posts. About 
. 1,000- candidates qualify at these cxamina- 
tions -every year as lull-fledged engineers 
i andtheirnumbers are growing year by year. 

?i'!| 5 72 In'ou'r country '.where the system of 

sonrentlceshlp or.part-tlme framing has not 

( developed to-any very significant extent (a! 

• tiiere S were'ordy S l'!oOfl 1 ^ ,1 * , barit'tlM 1 .^o^Kes 

Sate £e^d a s , ha U vVm b4 mile to ensure 
■Zt \ tandfrds are strictly maintained, 

^-’iara’-We havei'also ’■ recommended else- 

1 where* the need to "Tchnieal 

^w^tt-ifSsj5-arg 4 £s 

:;^:Ss?q3egE|^,deve„ 
I'SinSrberfofS^r.assessifg 
", istafidafds.' etc. r h ' ’ i , * „ 

:-tI ' ' 7 i r ' , ~ .'^ORRFSPPNDENfcE COBBSES lf ^ 

' i'r®4."we: bave.-.earberdaid 

,peed t .°'- d ? v ,l 1 5’tuutions on an evening, day- 
,.edU9 atl0n - a ’ ^wh basis for those’ already 
I release 0 ^*? ^gldUtibrt to these/ a 
; in ; employment u , ■ in - teehn ical edu- 
v fSffSrjH %S£ST-*- lot heme 


study. It is sometimes ‘felt that courses b; 
correspondence are not suitable for use h 
tec finical and vocational fields require 
laboratory and workshop practice. Man] 
countries, however, such as Australia, thi 
United States and the USSR use com* 
pondenci* study on a wide scale for voca- 
tlonol and technical training. It to obrien 
that quite a number of vocational course* 
tor example, book-keeping or oecoiatmcj 
'reoulre no 1 practical . workshop Inicics 
’’hough periods with a teacher In vaati® 
times should be arranged even 1 ” tog 
fields -For areas requiring workshop 
laboratory training, MtttoUm" « £ 
'opened during the week-ends and the 
tlon : periods for providing this to co 
pondcncc students." 

15.75. The greatest attention i J 

. paid . to the preparaUon and^« ^ 
correspondent co “^!, 0 ^ f the necessary 
spread use. Jn . addition, me ^ , 0 
administrative " . ‘ corresponde 3ce 

-ensure that those, followdngogf^^n 
.‘coursesJrave access t Mechm ^ f or th e 
for . guidance ,jn , their . the coar^ 

: 4ss&^gsS t 

§23f 

. and technical courses th t ^gggrt* 

-for individual 'iMbm'Wj 

SI? 


- ceed ' with institutes ol 

:i autonomy for ™ the ^ct of 19 ?, *#&<**£ 
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strengthening of co-operation between edu- 
cational institutions jand industry, for the 
development of . i new j approaches in the 
courses offered and for the building up of 
high quality faculties. Heads of institutions 
should have adequate ’powers over both 
academic 1 matters and ' the 1 'recruitment, 
retention ' and promotidn of their staff. 
Government procedure^ should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the development of 

academic excellence. ’ \ iJ J ' 11 *• 

5-77. Below the ‘degree level, a greater 
asure of freedom is also required for the 
ncipals of polytechnics id' the execution 
the programmes we have suggested and 
the improvement 'of , their r relationships 
th industry and the development of suit- 
's training facilities. At the craftsman 
?e *t a greater cdordination ‘is required 'bet- 
;en the different responsible departments, 
rta'arty at the State level. 

At all levels, greater" sensitivity to 
anpower needs ‘and adequate planning 
Mhinery for the adjustment In time of both 
. Ggic ‘ location of ’facilities ‘and the 
“Kes into different courses is required 
: should go hand-in-hand with .the pro- 
*mmes of vocational' and „ J educational 
“dance that we have suggested earlier. 

15.79 1° lt » ‘Post-War J Plan for ‘ Educa- 
Development' in r India (1944), the 
!°r a *. Advisory Board,. .'of r Education 
the need for planning technical 
as*, e n at t * ie higher stages on an all-India 
,‘ or industrial growth and remarked 
. 1 *° stimulate, co-ordinate and control 
Provision of the educational facilities 
' ‘ , ? uc n a development as well as exist- 
II , try wil l ne ed, there must be an 
j-inaia body in supreme charge'. As a 
the Ail India Council for Technical 
SSfipn pr AICTE was set up In 1945 
•txint with surveying the needs of the 
85 * whole for higher technical edu- 
r«ifh. an “ sdvising in what areas technical 
jSS** 0 ® 3 should be established, for what 
•nd 01 technology each should provide 
,0 what standards they should 

Dv*r the last CO years the Central 
f ?V-tiv? en } 5135 bwn able to play an 
-j in the development of techni- 

vtdev.i 00 ' It prepares integrated plans 
technical education In the 
♦s*ivnT v Tor . tbr successive five year plans. 
h«t*C. ^ b^her techr.olceieal institutions. 
5n«l,. 'pecialirrsl rourset and ether 


financially and otherwise State Governments. . 
universities and other non-govemment, 
agencies in setting up technical insti- 
tutions and watches progress of technical, 
education. • . » 

15.81. The AICTE which has the Union' 
Minister for Education as chairman and the > 
representatives of State Governments ati 
Ministers’ level among its members, with tho 
Technical Division of the Ministry of Educa-. 
Hon as its secretariat, constitutes at present 
the administrative machinery at the Centre 
to deal with technical education. 

15 82. The AICTE discharges Us function;., 
with tne help of a Coordinating Committee, 
lour Kegionai Committees and eight Board* 
oi Studies. The Coordinating Committee 
acts as the executive committee of the 
council and coordinates the work of the 
Kcgional Committees and Boards of Studies. 
Tne functions of me Regional Committees 
include surveying facilities lor technical 
education at all stages including establish- 
ment of new institutions wherever neces- 
sary, tendering advice and guidance to 
institutions in the region, promoting liaison 
between the institutions and Industry anO 
assisting the States and institutions in" 
securing practical training facilities. The 
Boards of Studies advise the Council on 
academic aspects. They lay down minimum 
standards of instructional facilities neces- 
sary for conducting various courses. 

15B3- The Technical Division in the Minis- 
try of Education with regional offices at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur and Madras, be- 
sides acting as the secretariat of the Coun- 
cil. implements the Government'* policies 
and programmes at the same time. This 
duality of functions by the secretariat has 
no doubt helped the expansion of technical 
education considerably and the Council has 
taken a leading part in increasing the out- 
put of engineers and technicians at degree 
and diploma lewis. 

15 81. While the HTs with university 
status, regional cng-neerlng college*, 
engineering colleges, polytechnic*, techni- 
cal schools and other inst-tutions hiv c ail 
been established, the mala task to be accom- 
plished now is the maintenance and upgrad- 
ing of standards, constant efforts to design 
or redes' gn courses to ffdt the ehlrgu-j 
needs cf Industry, and relating enrolment* 
to the manpower needs ef the roan try 

ItJS Th'- AICTE, u art am- wide 

K«iv with the Un.cn SfaJ'i: C*.» rman. 
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meets hardly once n year. Even its Coordina- 
ting Committee meets very infrequently and 
oowousiy tno decisions tnus taken tend to be 
more- administrative than 'technical. Tne 
work tnat snouid normally be done by uni- 
versities through their Hoards of Stuulcs is 
done by me Hoards ot Studies oi the Coun- 
cil.. Vrnllc.tiui Council performs o usctul 
function ns n nigh level policy tormujating 
agency, we tcci mat the time has come in 
nigncr tccnnoioglcai education to -place tne 
responsibility tor. stimulation ana organiza- 
tion on the unversitlcs nnd institutions tncm- 
seives wno should nave scope for experi- 
mentation and innovation. We have there- 
tore* recommended tnat the responsibility 
lor tilt ‘development of technical education 
at the university level nnd maintenance ot 
standards therein ehould be* vested in n 
UGC-type body to ’be specially set up lor 
engineering education.' Tills should work 
In cooperation with the UGC and have some 
overlapping' ‘membership. *' Coordination 
would still 'be necessary at the Centre, and 
a central 'coordinating committee -consisting 
mainly of professionals and Industrialists 
from' public and private seetora, co^ld con- , 
tinuc 1 to -operate ‘Within-, the -Ministry of 
fklucatidn.' But the administrative work as 
well as ‘the 'coordination of standards at the 
university level -could 1 be’ assigned to the 
UGC-type' body. 7 *. L ~ .,v , u '• a 
ik or in order to give effect! to these gene- 
ral regarding the • administration 

of Si education we recommend Jhe 
following steps: i&tM oim t 

h ‘ ,ViV!To teiircW, pursuit ;df the highest, 
' J • ' standards -at . the first degree .and 
-m.< J -wjstgraduate ‘levels, and to provide 
■ 'V ) p <,<! an. S , adequate it machinery , for the 
' nationa? ^clniprofessional concern 

u- with .the Mfifuture:; development at 
\ -f , Vthese levels, • we - have recommended 
V 1 Chapter the setting up, of a 

-Ptf.t-t have's full-time chairman and 

It,. v.SS'W allotted;to;U on J* ‘ block 
-id' ''1 basis. :i " l ’\ , , ,/j ... , • .'do 


.. ■ i of manpower projections of both a 
. short-term and • long-term nature 
regarding the requirements of 
engineers and research. workers. 

(3) The institutes of technology have 
already made a significant contri- 
' ' bution to . technical education, 

. largely due to the academic ireedom 
‘ wmch they enjoy, iio provide lot 
'' ’ tneir furtner development to their 
1UU potential, we' recommend tM‘ 
.these and comparable institutions be 
, . ‘ given full university status, wane 
'. , 'retaining their individual .names 

• ."«* and characteristics',' and , brou ° 

‘ * *. within the purview of the orgamza 

, tion -proposed above., -n t * 1 ' 

■ (4 j' Al the State level, ’various idJpBjj 

' ‘ ments are involved in f JJfXoI, 

’ ’ oi -technical training at the “hj 
polytechnic and coliege lev* a" 

• practices .vary, from htatc I" ' a 

• in most States, technical eJuJJ® 

' ; - ’ has been made the ! 

\ 1 a 'Directorate of Technical * 

h Son;;, and this.. has 

; •’ , -impetus and. purpose to figs sta{eS , 

• VV. -We recommend .that, m £duca - 

! Directorates of Technic 
„ tion should be set pp to 
,-jji ’i programmes and, ensure re 

> ( contact with/man^wer^thidis- 1 

1 ■ d'-J removing ;a; number « tic 

-mission channels. ... - 1 - re „ n 

kftsrssK d-fsatfsss 
a.vSRSSKs^--’ 

lMlri,'oUonists.t;'l;-’' B . ’ ’ a 

r, -fS'S * *$&!*■ 


ANNEXUKE 


COURSES OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

■ An Illustrative List 


The need tor * further education for school 
leavers has been discussed In several chap.ers 
We list below a few such courses which can t>c 
considered for adoption. These can be on full- 
time, part-time or sandwich basis, with adequate 
built-in flexibility , regarding duration and con- 
tents to suit particular branches of study ana 
local needs. _ , . , , 


The list ts to be taken as purely Illustrative- 
The courses given are to a considerable extern, 
dr»»-n from the UK ' publication 
Education 1863 (Part II. KMSO 1964) and adapt 
to Indian conditions on the basis of the puoii- 
«tions o! the Small Scale Industries and Aii 
India Khadl and Village Industries organUatlons. 
They Include particular skills, groups o ski is. 
»nd small scale industries. 


wtaniiation and management: (2) 

Fibre Industry; (4) Cur and Khandsart 
«) Horticulture: (6) Poultry practice; O) P*'™ 
rar industry; (8) Spinning and weaving: and (»> 
Via *S« oil Industry. 


n. Art and Design. (1) Architecture. <21 
ftsUon design; <J) Furniture design; <4» Indus- 
design; <5) Interior decoraUon: <•> 
architecture; (7) Sculpture; and (.«) Te* 


„ IL Basinets Administration CD A«wmt»«cy 
<• 1 1 Advertising; (3) Book-keeping: J 

S? Practice; (5) Estate 

••> Hospital administration; <7) **'**'^V£f ' .int 
H^fWal Foremanshlp; (») Ubrmriinthlp. t^ 

Corenunret and PubUo AdmlnistxsUon, 
JH) Marketing; (1J) Managerial Waning. 

management; (14) Personnel 
i 15 * Salesmanship- (16) Shop * , '^ 5, * nt ^«vcrki 
« .ndowd reusing ani display; and (13» wc, “ 
^anape-nent. 


Ua\ 


V. Health aad TVrilirr (l) Child 


. 'T Bm, rreoxaVa (1) Cookery. 

tJl Dress r-akt-iT. <«> ™ZZ. 

rT^V <1> M.'dnrry. (Cl NeedVsrorX 
** tu 4 «T. tTl TxdOrtr.£. and <*1 ur^'-^ rrr 

Msde »d Drama 


VIII. Natural Sciences/ Biological Sr ire ret (Ele- 
mentary). (1) Applied Blotogy. (a) Bacteriology ; 
(b) Biorheimstry; (c) Botany. <d) Fhysiokwr; 
and (e) Zoology; (2) Mathematic*. <•! Ccmput. 
inr. and (b) Statistics; (1) Applied rbyalra; (() 
Other Stirece* <a) Timber Technology; and (111 
Veterinary science. 


IX Printing and Hook Prod action. (lj Rxik 
production. (2) Book-binding; <11 Electro and 
Stereotyping. <4) Une composition. <51 Utho- 
graphlc printing. («) Monotype composition. (. 
Photo engrarinr. (I) Photo-Uthograr*>y. l»> 
Pnnting (general), and (10) lYtntlng warehouse 
practical. 


X. Wholesale aad Retail Trade*. (1) Flower 
DilntiY (2) Grocery. (J) Meal trade and meat 
JSmbutlon. (4 ) Other food attribution: (J| 
riper Mecha nidi ting; and <«) Retail manage- 
ment and atorekeepirvg. 


XL Leather -Baaed ladutrir* <1) T.r^cry, <11 
leather goods’ manulartunng. (J) Foceweat. 
(T) l^atheTtor .poru rooda. aM <S> 
stcry leather 


XII. Sports Geod* ladmtrire 


‘a, 5E51&I2, 


ssttZis&ty ViVic 

ing cases. t»i n»«» frame*. (») P-sc.a cs.-i* 
and (tO) To}* 


R rood Trade* (1) Bakery and 
fF. R) Chocolate making: (3) Food 
** analysis: (4) Food technology; ; <S> *•“* 
and distribution; and 


XIV (Vnkil l*d»strVe» (It IV* -1 J*. . J. 

manufacture. C) Usaeltt. R.a»_f j^lure. t. 

»£.t and v* retail TI ‘it’. Ire*? 

»t«Tp 


^K.lir Kra’th Inspection; and U*> 


* .‘Tj i *ic!.«* , .tnr (21 ) hjlos f - •» -- - ■*»- 

fIkL-s (It i Fusve o( Part. <;«> Pr«-..l. 
(It) t«*ur tyres. tit) (•* •*■* 

tr«.-«TTii»sMrt t«“ J . *** Ji** fvn 

t .'»**•'' aewe* pl«w I"*' - *7' - 

iH- t«*r r^a-n^- »t*> **• 

Y ,.-<1 Til paang W lanwn. fsrti. tl 


U-tf J-M-V 


XV CM G* bi ..-J'U- i 

(j. c*Tj«*er* smfi ««. 1 

tt> cn»»« «■« 
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ace brick work; (7) Glazing; (8) Heating and 
entilating; (9) Plastering; (10) Plumbing and 
anitary engineering; (11) Pool slating and til- 
ls; (12) Structural engineering; (13) Surveying; .. 
14) Town planning; and (15) Wall and floor • 
iline including mosaic work. 

Y'K ,v run il 

XVI. Electrical Engineering. (1) Domestic vir- 
ng; (2) Domestic electric appliances; (3) Elec- 
rical accessories; (4) Electric fans; (5) Electric 
lorns;- (6) ■ FloUrescent tubes; (7) Loud speak- 
:rs; (8) Motor winding; (9) Refrigerators ser- 
vicing; (10) Radio chassis; (11) Radio & iele-i 
rision servicing; . (12). . Storage batteries i n>anu- 
acture; and (13) i Small transformers. > 

XVII. Engineering-General. (1) Agricultural 
mplements; (2) Blacksmithy; (3) Bicycle parts; 
implements; (2) Blacksmithy; (3) Bicycle -parts; 
leering; (6) 'Drawing boards , and , accessories; 


(7) Fittings; (8) Foundry; (9) Hand tools 
(10) Heat treatment; (11) Instrument engineer- 
ing; (12) Metalware; (13) Motor vehicle servie- 
, ing; (14) Motor vehicles painting; (15) Media* 
'• nical toys; (16) Pattern making; (17) Pumps & 
pipe fittings; (18) Quarrying; (19) Steel fund- 
HtUre; (20) 'Sewing > machine attachments; (21) 
Scales manufacture; (22) Sheet metal work; 
‘(23) Water metres; and (24) Welding. 

r.XVIll. Miscellaneous. .(1) Bee-keeping; (2) 
Cinema ‘and 1 film studio , work; (3) Ebony 
handicraft;. (4) Gobar gas; (5) * Gofdsmithy and 
silversmithy; (6) Hair-dressing ‘and allied servi- 
ces; (7) Jewellery manufacfure;.(8) Laundry and 
dry-cleaning . work; ‘ ,(9) Lime manufacture; 
(10) Musiea. instruments; .(11) Newar weaving; 
(12) Pottery; ’ (13) Tobacco processing; (Ml 
Woollen goods; (15) Other personal services; ana 
(16) Manufacture of miscellaneous ( articles of 
daily use. ‘ 1 t 1 , 


' CHAPTER XVI 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


‘ I. Introductory. '{!) Significance; (2) Rapid rate 
ot growth; <3) Quality in science education; •(<> 
Major steps and _ programmes , in strengthening 
f science education and research; (5) Selective ap- 
proach. (6) Some definitions: (7) New develop- 


II. Investment in Education and Research, 
end National Productivity. (10-13). ) 


V. University Research in Science. (47) Re- 
search function of universities; (49) Academic 
mobility; (50) Team-work; (51) Qualifications 
for Ph D. enrolments; (52) Role of mathematics; 
(57) Computer technology; (59) Equipment; (62) 
Administration of science departments; (65) Pure 
and applied research; (71) Expenditure on uni- 
versity research. 


■ IIL Science Education. (18) Expansion ol enrol- 
ments; Supply of teachers; (24) Regional Imbalance* 

1 m science education; (25) Curriculum ' reform; (28) 
Workshops in science departments; (29) Practical 
work; (30) Inter-disciplinary , studies; (32) Special 
courses; (34) Part-time education In science sub- 
' lects; (35) A new- academic degree; (37) Summer 
science institutes; (33) Books in science; (JJi 
Scientific terminology. 1 


IV Scientific Reiearch. (40) Scientific research 
, and national prosperity; (41) Investment in re- 
search. r '< , 'if' > 1 


VII. Brain Drain. (77-82). 

VIII. Felloirshipj for Octrteat' Training (83). 

IX. National Seirnce Policy. (84-93) >’ 

X. Science Academy. (84-98). 

XI. Conclusion. (99-101). ' 


Introductory 

>6.01. Significance. The basic approach and 
Philosophy underlying the • reconstruction of 
education adopted by us in this Report tests 
on our deep conviction that * the ' progress, 
welfare and security of the' nation depend 
critically on a rapid, planned and sustained 
growth in the quality and extent of educa- 
*j°n and research in science and technology. 
Science has radically transformed mans 
material environment. In the technologi- 
cally advanced countries the average span of 
human life has increased by . more than a 
third over the last hundred years. Science 
u universal and so can be its benefits. Its 
hwterial benefits are immense and far- 
reaching— industrialization of - agriculture 
*hd release of nuclear energy, to mention 
‘Wo examples— but even more profound ts 
“f contribution to culture- Science is ube- 
r»ving and enriching of the mind ana en- 
l^ng of the human spirit Its fimdamen- 
!*> ^jrvteristic has turned out to be the 
Possibility of unlimited growth. Evory ad- 


- 'vance in science deepens our understanding 
of Nature but it also heightens the sense ol 
ignorance. Nature is inexhaustibly fcnotr- 
• able. Nothing comparable to the scientific 
revolution in its Impact on man’s develop- 
ment and outlook has happened since the 
neolithic times . , , . , 

16.02. Rapid Rate of Growth. Science re- 
presents a cumulative and co-operative 
activity of mankind and its rate of growth 
. is extremely rapid. A number of Indices. 
, such as the output of research papers or the 
number of scientists and engineers or the 
consumption of energy, indicate that the 
•doubling period of science, and activities 
directly related to science, is some ten to 
fifteen year* It is not at all clear why this 
. should be so: and why the doubling tim* 
should have nearly remained crrsstar.t over 
the last three hundred years since the be- 
tinning of the scientific revolution in 
•Western Europe A doubting time of ten 
wars means that a decade from now the 
volume cf n»v knowledge fabv'd will equal 
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nearly that accumulated over the past seve- 
ral centuries. The total number of 
science journals was 


education and research demands serious 
and sustained effort, full and vigorous gov- 


hundred non ^ thousand a emment and public support, a relentless 
at a hundred 3 thousand^ c 5 ursllit ct excellence, and above all It needs 

nreLnt ^nfurv » t. . e ” d ° f t ‘ he determination, hart ivork and dedication, 

present century it is expected tola-each tron/.-j'/’t ? 

million. The number of scientists has been 16.D4. Major Steps and Programmes foi 


.. has been 

doubling every ten years,-- Siich 'a growth 
rate implies that at any given; time’ the 
number of scientists alive, is nearly ninety 
per cent of all ’ who ever lived since ' the 
beginning of science: So rapid is the’growth 
‘of science that, as some people have put it, 
a scientific paper is often out of date 'by the 
time it is in print; { a book is out ofjdate 
before a' student has' completed the course; 
a graduate is obsolescent on the day of his 
graduation; and a research equipment' is 
often out of fashion by the time it is pro- 
cured., i .Again, 'it is characteristic of ‘expan- 
ding science and technology that the time 
gap betweem basic 'discovery andrits appli- 
cation is continually diminishing. It was a 
few decades a hundred years ago, it is a few 
years, now. Of course, the exponential rate 
of growth of science i cannot continuer, in- 
definitely. For example, if the present rate 
of increase in the number of scientists were 
to continue for another hundred years, the 
number of scientists would almost equal 
the total world population, an obvious im- 
possibility. Sooner or later, therefore, the 
growth rate must slow down, and perhaps 
level off eventually with the growth rate 
of population. The first signs of an approach 
to this stage are, perhaps, becoming evident 
, in some of, the scientifically advanced coun- 
tries. For' instance, the growth rate of re- 
search and development expenditure which 
was about. 15, per cent per year for more 
than a decade in the USA and UK fs now 
'slowing down considerably. { 

16.03. Quality In Science Education. 

Science ' has ! j added • a mew ‘dimension- to 
education and to its role In the life of a 
nation, but central to all this is the quality 
of. education. If science is poorly taught 
and badly learnt, ft is little’ more, 1 than 
burdening the mind with dead information, 
and It could degenerate even into a new 
superstition. What we desperately need 
is improvement in the standard and quality 
of science education at ail levels in the 
country- Strengthening university science 
and research must be treated as a funda- 
mental national goal. Strong and progres- 
sive universities constitute the foundation 
of all research and des’elopment effort of 

the nation. To achieve quality in science ^ __ 

t Ttr traraNr of Sardfir* ix (bee; 35,009; rxJ r-J.-r.brr of "* rtf' V**"* 

f 5 r«n 11 onty ■ frvr b etztrvi. 


[ajor Steps and Programmes for 
Strengthening -Science Education and Re- 
search. “ We shall ‘describe’ a number cf 
, ‘steps -."and 'potion-programmes ' which we 
■jbelleve essential .for,., strengthening of 
science and research. Some of these am 
listed below: t > \ < 

— recognition ‘that ’’teaching and re- 
search are mutually supporting acti- 
r t Vities: . | High ,’ quality v teaching in 
■ ) . • ^science js possible only in a research 
. i i*r < environment — research is 'essential 

y ' J # ‘--for its ’sustenance,' 

“ " •Z-^basie research ‘should he conducted 
' ’’ ’ ' largely 'within .universities; and to 

train research workers should W 
, ,-thbir-, major,, responsibility. Lay 10 * 
j , irafories for basic research, u Dle ?j 
there be compelling reasons, Shouia 
not be set up divorced from team- 
ing. 

—promotion of effective co-operatlc 
(joint research projects, trainfng < 
postgraduate and research st’ 
dents, exchange of staff, etc.) re 
ween institutions of higher educ 
tion and national laboratories 
industrial and government scicw 

fie establishments/organizations, 

- its- Centres of -Advanced Study: 
v 1* » * lopment of existing / centres a 
,1 1 ./? setting up ■ of new ‘ centres. * 
j.m ‘ clusters' 'of centres'; the ren . 

: 1 should serve as a major 8°“”* 

>•;.< * supply of teachers end r«ea« ne 
•i , ; to other institutions; • 


modernization of curricula; stress « n 
experimental and field worx, 

— • science education at all levels 
be strongly reinforced through 
of applications to local environnv. 
and. industry; 


of laboratories 


ar.i 


— Improvement 
libraries; 
special attention" to gift** itudrr.'J- 
i • development of laboratory 
shoos and facilities lot ' 
repair and fsbrictilcn of ** 

*■"* 
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’ apparatus;'; training ol laboratory 
' 'technicians; ' • • r ’ • ’ ‘ - 

f "r T -'si it' 

i. _ organization of courses in mter- 
■ disciplinary .elds, and in subjects 

0 - of, special , : entific and industrial 
[-'importance; , - 

— special attention to development of 
’ 3 ’ mathematical studies and research; 

— production n (on a national basis) of 
•f ‘quality, books’ for i undergraduate 

• and' postgraduate education; 

*7-', constitution, of ' an effective ’body to 
•. , i^advise ' Government on science 
policy, ‘including priorities in allo- 
' 'vacation of. funds for different sectors 
’ f — of research: 1 . * ‘ ~ 

■“^national organization • (academy) of 

* -’ 1 scientists';’ its major 'role in faismg 

' r qttklity '"of research r and of national 

1 * publications and journals in science 
, and technology; promotion of in- 

temational relations in' science; and 

. -i vigorous and ' continuing effort to 
.'f forge strong: links between science, 

— ) technology <and production. A high 
r ) 'level 'of science -Education and re- 

search and - a‘ strong- industrial and 
! • agricultural base go together: the 
, , three elements in .the S.T.P. triad 

' 1 1 reiiiforcerand accelerate the deve- 
, * ^ lopment of one another. 

• 16.05. Selective . Approach. The Report 
jn do no • more than create, an awareness 
1 the challenge we face — its’ urgency and 
■“PUtude — and indicate. broadly the lines 
“'Which , we ‘ should ‘ proceed- - What .is 
;Pwle d most to bring' about .a .radical 1m- 
'fovement in the "present., situation is a 
•gorously selective approach, a‘ concentra- 

effort to build centres or peaks ’ of 
*etllence to serve as pace-setters and 
“feeders’ o{ more centres rf excellence. It 
“fPhes that the scale of suDoort to institu- 
ls determined on the basis of national 
vfw. an d their level of oerformance, cap- 
‘OUUies and potentiality for growth and 
fty e 'ooment No country, affluent or poor. 
e?«iri? rd to squander Its resources on 
-^Ututions which are of Indifferent quality 
determined to remain stagnant. When 

•all® ' V s551 »"j the Continent of Europe the tcitr 
^“ 3kt »»odil «Hencei lM aEieU *ni>jfcti. 

of the Committee or the 




resources are scarce and problems -.formid- 
able. the principle of concentration and 
selectivity becomes all the more imperative. 
Of course, it has to be applied - not mecha- 
nically but imaginatively and wisely, r 

16.06. Some Definitions. In this - chapter 
and in the Report generally we T 'use >, the 
terms science, and scientist, in two 'senses, 
general and limited. (The word scientist 
was first used m 1840 by William Whewell, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge). In 
its general sense ‘science’- covers . the entire 
spectrum of scientific knowledge, 'pure and 
applied, extending from mathematics <,uod 
basic science subjects to metallurgy, .en- 
gineering and agriculture. 1 -In -its limited 
sense, science stands for pure, or; 'basic 
science subjects such as physics, chemistry, 
biology, biochemistry -and geology.; In the 
case of basic science subjects the mam con- 
cern is with the discovery of fundamental 
laws and operations and of gaining insight 
into the working of nature- Applied science 
deals with application of basic sciences to 
meet mah’s diverse material and cultural 
needs, and it includes all engineering and 
technological subjects. - The term research 
includes ‘pure research , and applied re- 
search’. We use pure research and basic 
research as equivalent terms- Applied re- 
search does not include ‘development which 
is a stage linking applied research to pro- 
duction. We me the term R ««d D 'to In- 

elude the whole spectrum of research and 
• development activities, including design 
and testing of prototypes* Developmental 
usually the most costly activity of all f 

16 07 It should be recognized that, the 
distinction between pure science and ap- 
nlicd science, and between basic and ap- 
-3 rf research, as also between 1 resesreh and 
. development, sshieh s,a, svelWellned a ew 
decades ago is now. setting. less and ess 
S In so»e fields hardly any dUtme. 
- &FU be dream. In (act. .the treat 
« strength of contemporary science lies In the 
' close interaction and mingling of basic md 
-applied sciences. 1 . 

x~ lfifts. New Development It i* almost 
* ev»t in the next decade or two w 
;Sw «* the detaffsjjf the 

E* • wUfr c wwrta. tt +* 

ef »r*n— ». Ttvcse ITT : rets *»llr 


1114. JJ3, Cockcroft «al PAJL Dirac, * 

U tS-x— 50. 
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^PTOilc.code.Janci.lvith It a tapid progress 
I'.""' of hereditary diseases and eecn- 
,2,;/ ? partial control of the progress ot 
mans. evolution itsd/.o' Advances i n mole- 
cular neurology end 1 understanding- of- (he 
process in the brain may provide notv means 
on Influencing land modifying, man's mental 
state- Manned flights will be achieved not 
. °. nl y to the modn; but possibly also to other 
planets. 'The discovery., when! it .comes, of 
* “f e , n (intelligent life, who ■ knows?) outside 
.J*?® earth Will’ have’ the most profound con* 
.^seqUen'ces' foreman’s development and .his 
uthhire'.’dd^tiny.-'-'rlt is 'almost certain's that 
within --th'e ' next ten'Vears rcommiinication 
will be able to -'picture broadcasts 
to domcsti^TV-receivers -.anywhere in t the 
.^ofld/ thusJbDening uo revolutionaryjpossi- 
abilities' for’ ’ediica tion/ Progress’ -in j computer 
" technology"!:? likely'to revolutionize,- through 
/cybernetics 'arid automation; many; -aspects 
J of 'man’s^life. ’--The -study' ’of iguasers'may 
bring fo flight some ■ entirely' (unsuspected 
f * process .of 'energy generation’; • and rprovide 
, pew ^clu’^s to^the /origin ' of " the' 1 ' universe, 
r’^ey/' discoveries Jp'High-ener'gy physics-may 
^provide 'an altogether -new insight into -the 
nature,, ,'qf '. sub-atomic 'particles.' ' Godel’s 
„ -epochal work” on the’ axionratic ‘foundations 
/.of [mathematics^ has 'rpvealed-'an Inherent 
^limitation’ of ‘mathematical srea'nning and 
...logic, which, has ^far-reaching philosophical 
. ^implications?- ' ‘"V 1 ?'*’ •’ * - i 

f ” J * rrr - •* ->’.7 n-'f,- •£> 

r ~ -3 6.09.-There is 1 r no . doubt, Tth'at ’ to' several of 
pj these and. other exciting .fields India will 
make contributions of,' some , significance, 
but it is certain that the shape, 'quality - and 
r .-volume of. future .science in the coming de- 
^cades'wilt ,be determined 'essentially bv the 
.^worJcof the countries which are in'the'fore- 
fc front of .science today. . This simple fact has 
.--far-reaching .consequences' for 'us. It im- 

- plies 'that our university courses, specially 
.-at the ..postgraduate , stage, and- research 

- -activities will be largely fashioned and deter- 

—mined bv. developments which will occur 
t outside the, country. , It underscores the 

Importance in our system of education of 
the study of English and other world lan- 

- guages. and of giving a High priority to an 
<v energetic expansion .on '.a big. scale of 

"•.library facilities so that we could derive 


nEroirr of the educati on commission 


from the rapidly growing m 
stock of science and technology.-- Abovf 
it means that no effort should be spare* 
Identify 'the truly .-gifted' individuals ant 
jgivp them g very. -possible 'opportunity 
encouragement' for the unfolding ’of tl 
innate abilities and creative potential. 

, ■■ fy . r} r, '!<•,; ]c let.-" 

< Investment in Education' and. Research j 
• , . - - National Productivity ^ ( 

36.30 Let' us "for armament rcompaJe t 
expenditure 'on higher ^education in Inc 
, and the„ industrially, advanced country 
,Jt.is,a'n interesting ifatlstical 1 fact 'that tl 
.average. expenditure - on '’'higher"' educatic 
, per student per .year, 1 in "almost every coui 
try is of the same' order. 1 as^th’-q GNP f* 
capita. 1 For example, 'th^ expenditure pt 
l student'' per) yeardUrourjcountry gs-abou 
rone-thirtieth -.of r that in the .UK; -The cos 

J of ' srientificrin3truments. f andiapparatus i; 
;about the-hame in!,the ;two , countries. fur 
- ther, 1 India .has ^largely, ,to.-D import special 
^'apparatus 'required if or advanced, study and 
research. This needs foreign exchasg* 
" Which t is ifi' , very'rshort’Supp2y. '• It w * 
'sense inevitable that r the level of laboratory 
■eqbwment ‘and other basic facilities t‘ nC,u “* 
books ‘and’ journals) available to 8 “ 

1 Indian' ‘student 'will be, 1 on an- average.” 

' b’elow.'that available! ho : stiidents in nign f 
industrialized ’countries.; a It may also 
noted - that ' In the’ scientifically 1 ■ B< j ra * r . 
countries the' cost "pen student w ® 
j science, in- undergraduate and posted 
; courses,, is, roughly the same.aslh at 1 
I gineering V, and agriculture, .uic 
diture . per student .,in the wjye«l*«* 


, diture ■ per student r m the Socfaf 
.. in the-.UK for. 1963-64, was:' Art . £501. iff , 
- Sciences £465; Pure.’Science 
r Science £671; Agriculture 

■ cin e -£1.078 3 . .-The USA figures faculty Jg. 
'..are Humanities , $ 3200 , r Educatio * • # 
f Social Sciences $ 3250; Biologkal ^,^ 

‘ $3,374, -'Physical Sciences and Maine- ^ 

■ $3,380;.- B>gh>wriW *4,020 ■>» ' J "J aK 1> 

J average cost per student in pure > jjjjt 

'much • less than that • for en £™£ r K fn «ril 
: Is because our science laboratories if 
.-are very pooriv equipped and ;™ v ^ 

• attention h pafd to practical work 
' irionstratfon experi ments- • _ 


-— t The fdfffcrfi? Av« net keij fc't nmt of the Mrinn fountrie* which »oerd - 
•bout ** touch >4 the highly Snaustmlwed oountriw, but their enrolment* fn hfghff _ 
extremely «m»U. 

r . .. i rifth Report of the 

y The PmiieQt’t Sdervce Adr 

4 ft is worth reoSinc dm w the Kerortor rror 

tfoJent it» gwemmer.i cridegn *t (hit time was about Rs. (X ^t per ifu'er.t, the enrOnert 

roughly ten timet higher thro whst we snend texlay. As th,» bli io the w P*f 

e dmaa on h*s increased ocajiy • thousanJ-fcLL (• 


e Estimate Commfnee — Grantt to VnkvrtiiUt (UK, 

Atfrrf/v M****** SteJt i* oef r* 
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16.11. The industrialized countries have 
a much higher GNP per capita and thus 
can, and do, invest in education and lesearcn 
on a scale higher by orders of magnitude 
uian the under-industrialized parts .of tne 
world. 1 A. highly industrialized country 
needs for the duiK. of its scientists and en- 
gineers a mucn higher level of education 
and trainuig than jaoes an under-industriali- 
zed country. At nhe present level of our 
national Economy the education of a vast 
oajontyrof scientists and. engineers cannot 
be at thClevei reached by the highly indus- 
trialized 'countries] However, when it comes 
to postgraduate studies and research, and 
the training of those who will become leaders 
th their professlbris, the standard ol attain- 
ment must bea§ international comparisons. 
*or our best we' must aim to provide the 
best education according to international 
standards.' The only way this can be done 
u througn a most careful selection of sub- 
jects lor. advanced' study-and research, selec- 
ted of the most able students for such cour- 
ses, and Toy building a small number of 
'® n ^ p s of excellence and assigning to each 
0 ‘.“fse resources' exceeding a certain criti- 
cal ^ize. These centres will determine the 
general tone of scientific work in the coun- 
“y'Wid would serve as ‘growing points' for 
excellence. q v* l ^ 


It may; be of interest to pursue - 
uvue furtherthe connection between nation- 
, Productivity and investment on education 
I™ research. That there is a close inter- 
Question, a coupling, between them is 
Pparent- from a glance at Table 16.7 
2.^ ri “e Jaterqn the chapter. It is also 
brought out by charts on pages 39i 
®5 ;i ,The relationship is essentially in 
„ P^ es 3iqn of the fact that the modern world 
“ science and technology based. However, 
S> be interpreted as a simple cause- 
■aa^aecl relationship. A country would 
® utomat icaU y | become prosperous by 
r..^ Ploughing jin' more'money into edu- 
hi\-^.u na rese arch. In fact it could also 
ho?vV. opposite effect. What the rela- 
implies is that science education 


ductivity. The increased productivity In 
its turn would provide more resources for 
science and research, and thus will be 
generated the rising (S-T-P) spiral of 
science, technology and, productivity. 


^"search of right type and geared 
National needs will -lead -to a rise in pro — 


16-13. It is unfortunate- th&t India today ii 
"'almost at the bottom end of the ladder of 
GNP per capita, as also of the ladder of per 
capita expenditure on education and re- 
search. The Indian expenditure on educa-^ 
tion from primary to higher, and research- 
and development, is about Rs. 15 per capital 
per year: it is about 3 per cent of the GNP. ! 
The corresponding figure for the USA £f" 
Rs. 2,000 (at 10 per cent of the GNP). Byj 
the end of the century the pec„' capita) 
Indian expenditure on education -and re- 
search, on most optimistic projections, may. 
go up to Rs. 200 per year (at constant: 
prices) — this would be as high as ''nearly 
ten per cent of the per capita GNP at. that J 
time The corresponding figure for the USA 
IS likely to exceed Rs. 10,000 per year, f The i 
big gap of today would become far bigger in] 
the coming decades. Even if we cannot, 
foresee ail the far-reaching consequences: 
inherent in such a situation, the moral (for j 
us is plain In the utilization of our scienti- 
fic manpower, we must strive our utmAot to 
achieve high efficiency— higher even. than, 
ihac of the industrially developed countries,-' 
if we can. As the number of competent; 
scientists and technologists available: at; 
any time is severely limited, hard - and, 
sometimes unpleasant choices have to be 
made between alternative programmes- 
and courses of action. This cannot 1 be 
evaded— it is Inherent in the very nature 
of things. There is . no place for com-, 
placcncy, but equally none for los- 
ing heart or being swept off the feet. The’ 
one thing that is supremely necessary In an 
age of rapid change and radical Innovation^ 
is that we determine our priorities and prtK 
grammes in education and research on tbit' 
basis of hard ‘indigenous’ thinking and) 

‘ needs, and not follow the fashion art bv; 
other countries whether highly ‘advanced'' 
or not so advanced. For pittance, if we *e? 

1 as a goal to produce as many doetoratea in 
phvsics as the USA k doing currently, ft 
—will be -senseless -not -only because it is 


tacun,*, rapcndimr*. P« ^ a c< tr**rr». bc-rr .aC-tulai rir « -aster***. 
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' expenditure on education per capita (in rupees) 

- ' • CtOC SCALE) 

Number in bracket indicates expectancy or ore (in years) at birth. 

PiCURE -IN CIRCLE INDICATES TmC RATE Or INCREASE Or POPULATlON(lSSB-«|) 
PERCENT PER YEAR 

' (NOTES- ‘ $-*»• A ■ TS ) ‘ 
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_ __ _____ 

Jm/wuJbJr ot attainment In ;thr faraerabte 
future, but brcauta *»f lt< litclrvancc to cur 

hccd« Bfiii BupifBUiiiii- 1 , 4 , ,, lege mathematics 'has been’ gross]/ out i 

113.14. If jcicnre it to be pureWd with lull % J date, to Content as well as in method an 


' ‘arttf IruioVstidh In the teaching of science and 
mathematics. In particular, school and cc 


vigour ami jest amt ts to cecomc a tmgnty 
forte ill Use Indian tcnaU&ancr, it nuui 
derive jits 'nourishment' from uur culiutal 
ami spiritual heritage end not ■ bypass IL 
Sclenco must become on Integral part of our 
cultural fabric; ,It I* jx»«iotc tnal when 
science, taken root Jn the native soil, and is 
no longer, an 'exotic plant,- ft* growth pat- 
tern may he visibly influenced by those fea- 
tures which 'have been characteristic of 
Indian 'philosophic thought and civilization. 

Part ot the science ‘fashion 1 may be scl by 
us. reflecting Indian ethos and value Judge-. 
menU. j Let us also’ remember that thinking 
and creativity have a considerable element 
of the preconseloui.'All Is not well with the' 
way' science has developed Jn the western 
world (or rather the ‘northern world'). 

There arc people who are seriously perturb- 
ed by the Imbalance between the growth of 
science land awareness of the true interests 
and welfare of mankind as a whole. Khow-a 
ledge and wisdom, power and' compassion, 
are out! ot balance. Max Dorn, lone of the 
greatest physicist* _of ourjime has. given _ 
cxprcsslon"to~tliese. fears and .doubts . thus: 

‘Though I love science I have ithe feeling 
that it Is so much against history and tradi- 
tion that it cannot be absorbed by our civili- 
zation. I The political and military horrors 
and the'complete breakdown of elides which 
I have (vitnessed during my life may be not 
a 6ymptom of on ephemeral social weakness, 
but a necessary consequence of ^the rise of 
science^-which in Itself is one of the high- 
est intellectual achievements of . man. , If .. 

this is rfo, jtherq will be ah end tojnari_as o I salisfactoryJfri 


approach, and takes no account of-tne pn 
found dlicoveries made during the last 10 
years or [more. In the last decade the U! 
rational Science Foundation, as- also It 
Soviet Atademy of Sciences and the Acade 
my ot Pedagogical Sciences, have made i 
pioneering contribution towards initiating a 
’revolution* In the teaching of science anc 
mathematics, A significant contribution hai 
also been made by the Nuffield Science Fouff 
dation which has developed new curncu]^ 
materials at the school level The movement 
Is now spreading to many countriei Fortun- 
ately for the • enthT'procrss^TJfzJmproTinS 
school and college science and mathematics, 
top unit crslty teachers and researchers nave 
become directly Involved in this process The 
contribution of Professoc Jerrald B. ZacM; 
rias of the MJ.T., Boston, will, for 1 stance. 
ever remain memorable in this field. . 

‘ o £ < 


16.10. in this context it is 
recognise' that science is becoming w&e*?, 
— ingly-cornplexand abstract The-new aev^. 
lopmentsjin physics and mathematics ma 
altogether novel demands on abslracbonan 
conceptualization of nature. _ 

the progress in theoretical physid awns 
recent years, PAM. Dirac observes. 
(Nature's) tundamental laws do-cot gw* 
the world as it appears in our mental 
in any very direct way, but instead 
control aj substratum of which wecam 
form a mental picture without introa 
, irrelevancies.t j. iTliis state bf affairsi ' f 

1 -rJnWn«o^ L «l>^t,i 


view, as implying an increasing reC0 ° hirn . 
„ r rsn.t VtiWrf hv ihe observer m 


of the part played by the observer mn 
self introducing the regularities 


free, responsiblfe _ l>eing. Should4he race not 
be extinguished by a nuclear" war it will 
degenerate into a flock of stupid, dumb crea- „ 

tures under the . tyranny,, of .dictators, wfio^oi T to) hi 3 ^observations,'and w* ■j*'^ a j. eS 
rule them with’ the help of machines and .ness in the ways of nature, d . ysjes. 
electronic computers’®. ' _ 'things Jess.easy for,th e , / _ pro»- 

HTflmTA K-e-ay i VO TUi V> >oi'»nj'X3 2~ T 'Lik e the fundamental concepts wff'.Wn 

Ed , U ^ T * I j ° N "*« ’O 3 T*n vre mity, -identity) wWeverV one m^ 
While science is expanding at a terrt- on his arrival info CfcdWOrM. "jlrfy by 
fic pace, till very recently even in the fdu- . cepts pf. physics can be ? iaste „ r ”; t |p 6 and 
cationally advanced countries, little^'atten- q - - long 'familiarity with their prope 
tion was paid to any serious improvement uses.* 


The current output of doctorates 
.... .lumber of new Ph. Ds. in ph 
The total support for basic physics 


science and technology fn the USA exceeds the output 
a ", Ac USA w„ ,boui 700 ta ,>61, mi I Ac ml ‘j'SSJSS »*{ 

The total support for basic physics in 1963 was about S 500 million. The NAS Panel Report , nrfJ 

10 66) h3S urged that this be raised to 1 • 1 billion dollars by 1969, The number of science and engineer! 5 , Jf5 , douM'fls 
in 1920 in the USA was 400 ; it rose to 6,600 in i960 and is expected to -*«-~d ta.000 bv 1970. Iru ’ uul 
every 12 years. 

2 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Feb. X066. 
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ing figures for engineering end technology 
are 9,227 and 1,660 and for agriculture (in- 
eluding veterinary science) 4,872 and 1,100 
respectively. The number of doctorate de- 
grees in science and technology has increas- 
ed durmg this period from about 100 to 


16.19. Let us see how these outputs com- 
pare with the total -population -in.. the rele- 


1617. 'All^tKis ‘ emphasized ’the 1 need 1 from' 
the earliest stage of science education for a 
proper understand mg ,of the basic principles 
and the process of sciehtific'abstraction and 
‘ creative thinking. -sit must communicate to 
1 the pupils a feeling for discovery and crea- 
tivity; and ^.realization that science is open- 
ended and man’s greatest intellectual enter- 
prise today; And : what is more important, 
this enterprise is rooted in man’s_ highest 
aspirations and*HeepesFmpli\atidns,"and it 
stresses 'co-operation above" competition. • 

Science teaching' ’at J all leveld has to be 
creative teaching. It also means that a 
deliberate- effort should be made to:develop 
in the pupils the habits of concentration and 
.contemplation. If. the quality of education 
has to be improved, something will have to 
he done td each of the millions of individual 
pupils; and this emphasizes the importance 

-atusjmiv -• noiog^t-5bout.7iwTaii,sTi(rcr7itTii5r»i! 


vani age grqups.. It js sopietipies helpful jn 
discussing manpower problems, and making 
international comparisons,, to ,view the out- 
put (and also the input) .as. a percentage ,of 
the' corresponding age 'group. The average 
age at which theB.Sc.-degree-.in r science 
subjects is taken is -about 20 ye&rS.‘ ‘'This 
may be r regarded . as , the median age, and 
the age distribution is likely to have a vari- 
ance of about a ! year. • The <M Sc. ‘degree in 


-iwejsjrulyjpimensej 

ifupa hna noiloinJcnrv Hi i-l i i'“ 

-Cht D brr. ."*>*• ' <’ „ •- . 

: 16.18. Expansion of Enrolments: Supply of 
leathers. in recently ears, « : and more so 
since J independence,-(1947K‘.tbe -number of 
young. people, graduating in (Science and 
technology , in, India .has-, been increasing 
' tspidly.i --.This, is-a .welcome trend. It re- 
presents a growing [awareness and desire for 
education ‘In science t- and 1 science-based 
burses. -It is also stimulated by the larger 
possibilities of, profitable employment -open 
!° equates in science and technology. The 
number of people who received B.Sc. degrees 
hi science subjects in 1963^ was >31,633. a? 
•gainst only 9,628 in 1950. The correspond- 


noted that as ^regards the total ‘duration of 
the codrse after; completion 'of -secondary 
1 education, • ft isloiir N.ScJdcQree In science 
•which should be' equated fo the first' decree 

■ (Bachelor’s: decree) - in "engineering’ lechno- 
Ioqu and agriculture. ‘'The ‘average’ a ?e > at 
which u-a doctorate degree! Is i received 'M«v 

i be taken to be about 20 y4ars, but the vari- 
ance' in the afce distribution -will - be 
more than for the'ibaChelor’s degrec.»ra i 
”, | / 
. IB-20- - The actual ; number / of jifiran / , 
-awarded in 1950 and 1963. exprr-® 1 ^^ ' ' 
rentage of the corresponding ^ ' 

■ given in Table 16.br i g 


-.-,™naea id 18,7 juetn the initiative m 
Snmce rt,C * n * * art “* in the country. - An oarstindw* 
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under the leadenhip of the Ute Sir A»utmh Mooter) re. , 


i the etubluhmcra of ' 


»aemifi~ revolution Mined in Wntem Pbw tome three hondrtd , 
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* Mt ’ f S innin B to recognire the_rjht _ mm . 

degree* in tdence it under censl iettn 
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to which selected students (and also tea- 
chers), from other parts of the country 
would be Invited. Also, It would be a dis- 
tinct advantage If some of the distinguished 
teachers of our university spend a part of 
their time (say, a couple of months In a 
year) at other universities interested In 
their line of speciality. We understand that 
the UGC has a scheme for exchange of tea- 
chers. We recommend that the scheme be 
enlarged in scope and an adequate financial 
support given to It. 

) 16.23. We have in an earlier chapter ex- 
pressed our strong support of the concept 
and scheme of the Centres of Advanced 
Study. In this programme valuable 
assistance has been provided by the 
USSR through UNESCO. Some of the 
Centres have made commendable pro- 
gress, but there are many where we 
ore not wholly satisfied by U»pro*2£ 
mode so far. We understand that this 
matter is under special review by . he 
UGC If the Centres of Advanced Study 
ale to fulfil their role in setting * l “" da ^ s 

wherever, possible, include some pereons of 

ssssS 

constituted by the ™ js scheme 

visiting professorship . ^ internationally 

we could i-ltesorn resen t working 

famous Indian sewnUsta at ^ea fore - 
abroad as well a les 8 an d 0 ther condi- 
scientists. Thei P provision of resi- 

tions of service includmgD i r have ^ be 

dential accommodatio ■ professors under 
id at a suitable level, i . v umve rsi- 
the scheme would be assigned 


tics in consultation with them. To begin 
with, the number of such visiting professors 
could be limited to about fifty in all science 
subjects including mathematics. | 

16.24. Regional Imbalances in Science Edu- 
cation. In the context ol expansion of sci- 
ence education it is important to draw at- 
tention to the wide variation as regards ia- 
cilitfcs amongst the different States m »n- 
country. In this connection, jtotloi i B 
invited to Table 16.3 and the chart on g 
301. It will be seen therefrom that : the itm 
ment in science courses, expressed p , 

of the total population is the highest in 
southern State£ The lowest is in to SUte 
of Rajasthan: it is about 500 per nig “ 
the population as compared' lo the 1 
figure of 2,200 per million In ^ 

regional imbalance in science education 
evln more so in 

serious concern. It has a anct - ^ 
the pace 'of industrial development. 
berate efforts should he made to ra ^ 
enrolments in science 
States in which it is at presen Js Jro . 

below the all-India aver; fdeauatVmatchln? 
portant that there is an 9 CT icultural 

between the industrial and agneu ^ ^ 
velopment and potential of a regi ^ 
bne hand and .the ^ 

for education in scienc , te The 0 ^r- 
agriculture on the othe . . ncreM |n|lJ 
sities can and should P>W “ d „elop«” 1 
significant role in the located; « 

of the region in which they un lvem* 

this 's particularly mportan 1“ “ „ of 
ties situated <$ 

the country. By sc |ence 8 v 

courses of study spec 1B ^T *jj 0 J 0 f reses*} 
technology, by a careful select!™ 3 j,M 
nrojects, and by ?,, or v the uni verS n0 . 
"tudies and extension worfc » B , he econ» 


generally. 
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postgraduate students, special attention needs 
to be paid to improve the quality of practi- 
cal work and to integrate it with the learn- 
ing of theory. It would be of good value to 
provide, specially at the postgraduate stage, 
a short course in basic laboratory techniques 
snd workshop practice. A certificate of 
Workshop training could be issued to stu- 
nts who Teach a certain level of profici- 
an[ 7- Students in all science subjects should 
have some knowledge of the theory of errors, 
basic statistical concepts and statistical de- 
of experiments. It is widely felt that 
wnninal practical examinations as general- 
ly conducted hardly cerve any useful pur- 
P® 6 ®- These should be dispensed with and 
^placed by assessment of the students’ per- 
6_l? ance in the laboratory throughout rhe 
•radern'e year. The evaluation should be 
ompleted every term by the teacher in 
6f practical: 'and a satisfactory 
Penormance should be an essential require- 
ment fo r taking the terminal (written) exa- 


?630. In ter. disc ipl in ary Studies. As 

Panted put earlier in Chapter XII, there is 
(Uv U u3 ent need to introduce an element of 
tinn ‘i lty and innovation in the organiza- 
°n of our courses for, the Master’s degree 
wcause several border-Une and mter- 
aplinary subjects are rapidly developing 
major study, and research. In 
i*«>ntext, and also apart from it, it would 
scni" 5 * to Provide, -in addition to our pre- 
CouL° ne sub i ect ’ MSc. bourses, combination 
ana * COl ? sis ting of, say, one major subject 
fon ° n ? su bsidiary or contextual subject- 
combination courses in mathe- 
life Physics, chemistry and geology, 

fen * C1 ^ nces and physics,' mathematics and 
tern® 1 ?' would be of great value and in- 
fo,.,?’ l uc ^ courses * should be organized 
imtinw i Apartments concerned. It is 
Sri 5 tp break the prevailing rigidity 
heM k i^ erdn 2 uniformity, as also the bar- 
****** departments within the same 

9eDarf^wl vil ? a great" advantage if major 
acarfpj^f^ts in life sciences have on their 
*dent?S e a tT a small number of physical 
tlallvT i '(including , mathematicians) spe- 
o| for their interest in the study 

scientist glcal phenomena. The physical 
parent j Cou 'd be 'on deputation from their 
Joint 1l de P, ar t ri ients; and there could be also 
tne a t- P^intments ‘between two depart- 
denart.^- hiilarly, selected members from 
PutatinU 6 ! 113 bfe sciences could be on de- 
ces. A n to -departments of -physical scien- 
§ain, science departments, specially 


physics and mathematics, will benefit im- 
mensely by close association with engineers 
with research interests-’ A course, say, in 
electricity and magnetism, electronics , 1 or 
material science, if given jointly by physi- 
cists and engineers can be most stimulating 
and (effective. The need of the day is to 
bring science and technology closer together 
In our educational system. As J. A Strat- 
ton (former President of the MIT, Boston) 
has observed: ‘there could be no greater 
disservice to the cause of science and engi- 
neering than to set one against the other’ 
and thus cause a cleavage between the two. 

16.32. Special Courses. Apart from the 
regular two-year M.Sc- courses there is need 
to provide one-year courses, or of even 
shorter period, for specialized training in 
subjects relevant to present scientific, indus- 
trial and other needs. These bourses could 
be provided by selected science and techno- 
logy departments in universities, engineering 
and agricultural institutions or the National 
Laboratories An illustrative list of such 
courses is given below: 


Initial qualification 
B.SC. decree 


Agricultural Chemicals 
Antibiotics 
Bacteriology _ - 
Biochemical Techniques 
Electrochemistry 
Electronics • ■ , 

Elementary Applied Optics . 


Fisheries - • . 

Forest & Forest Products 
Genetics - . 

Insect & Pest Control 
Instrumentation (General) 
Isotope Techniques 
Laboratory Techniques 
(General) 

Metallurgy 
Mineral Prospecting 
Plant Breeding . 

Plastics • . 

Refrigeration 


Quantum Electronics 
Analytical Chemical 
Techniques 
Applied Mechanic! 
Biophysics 

Coherent Radiation , 
Computer Technology 
Dyestuff Technology 
Electron Microscopy 
Espcnmental Psydiology 
Geochemical Techniques 
Geophysical Prospecting 
Health Physics 
High Polymers 
History of Science 
Nutrition 

Operational Research 
Petrochemistry 
Environmental Sanitation 
Radiation Biology 
Rocket Technology 
Seismic Studies 
Soil Physics 
Materials Science 
Semi-conductors 
Thermodynamics of 
Irreversible Processes 


16-33. The" admission qualifications for 
these courses would be BSc, MSc., or first 
degree in engineering depending on the 
course: Those who successfully complete 
a course would be awarded a certificate (if 
the course is of a few months) or a diploma. 
.Some of the courses may be suitable for a 
B. PhiL degree described below. 
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1G.25. Curriculum Reform. There is. an 
urgent need, in general, of revising drastl- 
cally the undergraduate and postgraduate 
curncUla The UGC has brought out re- 
ports bf its Review Committees in mathe- 
niaticS and other science subjects which 
act - oun * of the courses provided by 
the universities, and make specific recom- 
mendations for the improvement of curri- 
cula. (The Reports deal also with uhiversity 
research. ,The recent UNESCO studies, such 
A Stuycy of the Teaching of Physics at 
Universities (1965), prepared under the aus- 
pices bf the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Physios, provide Valuable in- 
formation about the level and contents of 
[university courses in some of the scientifi- 
cally Advanced countries. 

16.26. We would like to stress the extreme 
{importance or field work and environmental 
[studies in biological and earth sciences. Tne 
‘study joi.haturai and semi-natural plant 
[population deserves special attention. It is 
[relevant to the breeding of new crops re- 
jsistant to; plant diseases and climatic 'ex- 
ftremes. v & foreign, botanist 'who recently 
[visited our universities, while expressing 
satisfaction that many students were study- 
ing ’botany, remarked that {most of- the sub- 
ject rriatter.;. 'they learn i fn the university • 
[botany courses is absolutely useless to them'. 
[Industrial and agricultural applications of 
[science subjects 6fiould be clearly and force- 
fully brought out and '.illustrated In terms 
bf local Industries and experience accessible 
[to students. A frequent criticism of geolo- 
gical education in our country relates to 
'lack of .adequate 'field training.: The earth 
^materials,' processes and historical events 
fehould 1 be ’observed in their natural associa- 
tions ahd in the field. Adequate time should 
(be tfevbted to Held 'training in an intensive 
[way; and • it should cover experience with 
the greatest possible • variety of geological 
[materials and phenomena. Field training 
phould be continuous over a period of at 
least two months in a year. It would be an 
advantage to’ link field training, wherever 
possible, with work and programmes of the 
foaliohal Geological Survey. That would 
fnake' the training realistic and useful. As 
Regards museum collections, there is usually 
h good! set of foreign specimens but relative- 
ly- little of Indian collection. Indian speci- 
K c£uld be readily prepared on the bam 
bf an (exchange sendee operating between 
bur geology departments. Topographic an 

tessesas, 


geophysics and geomagnetism and econo 
mic geology are of great importance in ih 
exploitation of the natural resources art 
should be emphasized in the training o; 
geologists. In the field of biology, the studj 
of micro-organisms and their role in medi- 
cine and agriculture deserves much mort 
attention than’ is generally the case. Uni- 
versities and colleges should make full edu- 
cational use of museums, ‘public botanical 
gardens and zoos and scientific and indust 
trial institutions. • ( 

J 

16.27. It is important that in our physical 
science departments a proper balance bet- 
ween experimental and theoretical aspects 
is maintained. For instance, it is quite com- 
mon for physics departments. to do a lot of 
theoretical work without any reference to 
or contact with experimental work in the 
same fields Special and urgent attention 
should be paid to the development of expe- 
rimental physics and chemistry. In me 
field of chemistry studies in areas such at 
synthetic chemicals, fertilizers, pesticide^ 
.chemistry of , natural products, 
•chemicals and synthetic fibres, pharma- 
ceuticals and dyestuffs should be mow 
practical- based and in close relation M 
industry. Astronomy and astrophysics also 

deserve special attention’ and support m 
view of current developments of far-reaeni j 
importance. India’s contribution in m 
field has been outstanding. The name . 

,M. N. Saha immediately comes to mind. . t 

16.28. Workshops in Science Department* 
There should be well-equipped -.vorksnop. 
in every college and university depsrtm 
of science. Students should be encour P- 
to learn the use of workshop tools ana b 
acquainted with some of the essenu 
bo rat ory techniques and practices e.g, 8 . 
"blowing, metal work, carpentry, co« " { 
ing. photographic techniques 
projection slides, soldering Jn<1 , p»neral 
electrical’ circuitry and wiring; arm b. 
maintenance and repair of mech^ j^ 
electrical’ equipment used in . fu , g 

This training would be specialty j t w -tfl 
those of them who become teachers ^ 
help them to cany out ordhuV ^ te rfmj j 
repairs and to improvise and y j 

pie apparatus. The workshops shou^ ^ j 
far more intensively than is ptrW it 
case. It would be dpslrable to P 
Sf by industrial "**?«£** * 
log and correspondence courses. 

16-29. Practical Work. “Sr** 
ixperimantal work of undergr 
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glossaries in Hindi of scientific teims re- 
quired at the school stage. In some science 
subjects glossaries have also been published 
for use at the first degree level. The Com- 
Qission has followed the sound and practi- 
cal codes of adopting in Hindi and other 
regional languages the current English forms 
of international terms e g., names of units, 
chemical elements and compounds, as also 
mathematical signs and symbols Scienti- 
st and technical terms which stand for cou- 
nts are translated into Hindi and other 
Indian languages, every attempt being made 
to have the same word in different languages 
"bat the Commission has recommended 
and done in relation to Indian languages is 
>n accordance with the standard practice in 
almost all countries. The present interna- 
tional vocabulary of science comprises a few 
million items, and a very large part of it 
relates to chemical compounds and medical 
terms- The vocabulary is mainly based on 
a thousand Greek and" Latin roots. For stu- 
dents of science, specially medicine, it is a 
peat advantage to learn a couple of hundred 
•requently used Greek and Latin roots which 
*pve as bricks for word building in science 
"'P’SRest that this should be made a part 
the curriculum. L- Hogben writes (The 

TABLE 1 6-4. EXPENDITURE ON 


Mother Tonpuc, London 1964: *To use his 
emotionally neutral language of science In* 
telligently, and to add to its stock-in-trade, 
we do not need to be proficient In Greek or 
m Latin but we do need to know a few 
hundred current roots derived from Greek 
words and a few hundred from Latin words 
with the meaning they now have by general 
consent in current speech Unless we have 
such knowledge, we shall miss useful clues 
to meaning and we shall adept or coin 
meaniogle'c new words ’ 

ScTTNTinc Research 

16 40 Scientific Research and National 
Prosperity. In the modem world, scientific 
research constitutes a fundamental activity 
of a nation, vital to its progress, intellectual 
morale and well-being The close inter- 
action between expenditure cn research and 
development and the level of per capita 
GNP is apparent from a glance at Tables 
164 and 165. The figures for consumption 
of commercially produced energy per h»ad 
of population provide a U'cfm Index or 
industrial development Education and re- 
search are not only the fruits but alto the 

seeds of in dustrial development, 

RESEARCH AND DHUOrJirNT AND r.ST flS'C) 
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' 16.34. Part-time Education In Science 
t 3 ts - -^ s one of the important steps 
towards linking, education with practical 
life, , it would be desirable for 1 universities 
ana engineering institutions to enrol quali- 
fied industrial workers for part-time educa- 
tion in' science and technology through 
evening (or early. morning) classes and cor- 
respondence courses. Apart from the usual 
diploma and degree courses, ’Special certi- 
ficate courses to train precision mechanics, 
laboratory technicians and other skilled 
operators could be organized. There is a 
considerable shortage at present of labora- 
tory mechanics and middle-level technicians. 

! iI6.35. A New Academic Degree. There is 
a need, in view of the rapid increase of 
scientific knowledge and development of 
border-line subjects, for the introduction of 
a new degree beyond the M-Sc. stage 1 . This, 
unlike the PhD., wo*uld be essentially a 
degree by examination, though it may in- 
clude a short dissertation in lieu of a writ- 
ten paper. The course could include with 
advantage, on an optional basis, elements 
of pedagogy. The normal period for taking 
the degree would be two years, but in spe- 
cial cases exemption of a year may be 
granted. The degree may be called B. Phil 
as at Oxford (or M. Phil as at Yale). This 
degree should not be regarded as a neces- 
sary requirement for proceeding to the 
Ph.D., though in some cases it would cer- 
tainly be an advantage to take this degree 
first It may be possible for some depart- 
ments which are unable to provide work up 
to the PhJ)- level to enrol students for the 
B.Phil. It could be amongst other things a 
useful training for would-be teachers. It 
would also facilitate movement of research 
students from one university to another, 
completing B. Phil at one place and DPhI) 
at another institution. 

16.36. Before we proceed to discuss prob- 
lems of university research we would like 
to refer briefly to the programme of summer 
science Institutes and one or two other items 
of general interest. 

16.37. Summer Science Institutes. A pro- 

gramme specially designed for the improve- ■ 
ment of science education at the secondary j 
school and undergraduate levels relates to the j 
organization of the summer science institutes 
initiated in 1953 by the University Grants r 

Commission and the National Council 01 J 

Educational Research and Training with u.e F 
support of the USAID and the National t 


c Science {Foundation . (USA). . Th? 
>s gramme is directed towards the activ 
11 an d improvement ’ of the subject- 
's competence and scientific backgroi 

i' teachers > of schools and ■ colleges. 
1 - number./ of science institutes has . me 

h from • four in 1963 to more than - 

- in’ 1966, .About 6,500 school teachers 

1 3,500 1 , college teachers / .have sc 

attended the ■ institutes. A sti 
. feature of the summer' institutes t 
1 . brings together , •> in active p: 

pation senool and college teachers, and 
ing university professors.. The progra 
of. summer institutes is a major rnstiu 
in the country's effort towards the impi 
ment of science- education in schools 
colleges. . The UGC and th e NCERT i 
under consideration an extensive folio' 
programme of the summer institutes ' 
the support of the US National Science B 
dation. 

16.38. Books in Science. It is un/ortur 
that most of the quality books in science- 
technology even at the undergraduate 
are still very largely imported. All in'! 
ted books are not qualify books. A 
scale import of textbooks in science 0 
technology is not only expensive and ca 
foreign exchange, but it is bad for our in* 
lectual morale. The country has tnefj" 
and other resources required to pr®“ u 
first-rate books, but it appears that what 
lacking is determination and planned tw> 
The Inter-University Board and the u 
should take a lead in the matter so tw*. 
the end of the fourth plan most of tM o&- 
required at the undergraduate 
considerable number at the It i. 

level are produced within the' country 
important that learned and prof 3 - ^ 
societies in the country lend flC pf 

and encouragement to the P^P^Jjglvi 
outstanding books and monographJ.a™ 
high professional recognition to juen p 
it should enjoy a status accorded «» u 
research. . t n (Si* 

10.33. Scientific Terminology, in ^ 
context a reference may be made P j B ij» 
fic and technical terminology tn 
languages. Such a *™™**&T& 
for the writing ot science ma-e * \ ^ « t 
books in these languages. The rs tfK* 
Education appointed. t r.d 

SUndmg Commission on w .«> 

nical Terminology. The Com-. ^ 3 - . ^ W 
in close association wi.h h. - ^ trst' ; 
pioitiSicnal bodies eGOCttrsd* ,«.■>•* ' 
terminology. It bas •• __ — „ 


1 if Mid tar can «lao rTT^T. •mitn&J, V> f* ***** * 
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countries, no account Is taken of the 
fact that.a-given— amount of -money in 
one country does not -.generate the same 
research and development effort as in an- 
other country. In other words the official 
ttchnnge rate is likely to differ markedly 
from what may be called the research 
orcJumg e _ rate^-Freeman and Young are 
unable, on the basis of available data, to 
provide precise figures, but as a tentative 
estimate the ratio -of the American to the 
European research - and development costs 
u about 1.5 to 2. The American costs as 
oompared-to the USSR are nearly 3 times 
u high. 

It Is interesting to.observe that (in 
the .year to which the study relates), 
about 60 per cent of the total R and D ex- 
penditure 'by the USA was for military and 
space research. The 'corresponding figure 
w the UK was about 40 per cent for West 
“^any 10 per cent, arid still lower for 
Belgium and the Netherlands- 

reproduce- two tables from the 
j. r £f m “"-V°unp Report (Tables 16.6 and 
These ' Provide valuable insight into 
structure and organization of research 
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and development and underscore the con- 
nection between the percentage of the 
national income spent on research and de- 
velopment and the number of scientists 
and technologists expressed as a percent- 
age of the total population. If one of them 
is high and the other low it cannot but 
lead to -inefficiency and wastage. -To do 
more science we need more scientists. In- 
vestment on research and education are 
inseparable For instance, in 1920, the total 
USA expenditure on research and deve- 
lopment was 0.1 per cent of the GNP; It 
rose to 0 5 per cent by 1910 The current 
figure exceeds 3 per cent. The total num- 
ber of professionally qualified scientists 
and engineers (engaged In all types ftf acti- 
vities including RAD) was about 06 per 
cent of the total labour force in 1910; the 
current figure is about 1.5 per cent an! is 
expected to go up to 2 per cent by 1970 The 
Indian expenditure on R and D Is 03 per 
cent of the GNP; and the total strength of 
scientists and engineers Is onlv a few hun- 
dredths of one per cent of the labour force. 
(The number of qualified sdentMs and 
engineers is of the order of a hundred 
thousand)- . , 


'TABLE 16-6. -iESTIMATED CROSS EXPENDITURE ON* RESEARCH AND DrVFLOrMENT BY 
SECTORS OP FCONOMY (I9*sl 

<ir» pofoewvtrrl - 


Perform Somror iJ f«*i% 
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The current level of expenditure on re- 
search and development in fndia is about 
?, nf per capita, nearly 0.3 per cent o / 

the GNP. It will be seen that India is al- 
most at the bottom end of the 'international 
ladder’ of It & D eiTort expressed as a ner- 
centoec of the GNP. This will be seen in 
the chart on page 390. In making compa- 
risons between highly industrialized and 
under-industrialized countries, it should be 
remembered that, in poor countries, the 
GNP is not much beyond the level of bare 
subsistence; and the ‘surplus’ left after 


meeting the minimum needs of the peo- 
for food, clothing and shelter is a ve 
small portion of the total GNP. 

1C.4I. Investment in Research. In an 3. 
characterised by science and technoloj 
research is almost a necessary . preeonc 
tlon for all kfnds of human endeavour. 1 
the industrially advanced countries li 
growth of investment in research and dev 
lopment, and of manpower engaged in thes 
activities, has surpassed all expectation! 
This will be seen from Table 165. 


TABLE 16 . 5 . ESTIMATED GROSS EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (GERD) 

1 AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP), 1962 


United 

States 

Western 

Europep) 

Belgium 

France 

FR 

Germany 

Nether- 
lands .. ' 

United 

Kinglam 

GERD In National Currency (millions) 

*7.531 

„ 

6,625 

-430 

4.4*9 ' 

860 

' 634_* 

GERD In $ US (millions official exchange 
rate) ..... 

*7.53* 

4,360 

5 *33 

1 , 10 $ 

I.IOJ 

- 039 

. »J75_ 

GNP at market price (*) in national 
currency (millions) 

557.590 


646,200 

356,300 

354,5 00 

48/590 

' 28 , S 66 

GERD as % of GNP at market price 
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*•5 

1-3 

. 1-8 
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Population (millions) . . . , 

:87 > 

176 

9 

' 47 . 

55 • 

12 

53 

R and D expenditure per capita (ini 

s V.S.) .... 

93' 7 

24*8 

*4-8 
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20 - r 

20-3 

35- J 


* Belgium, France, Germany, Netherlands, United Kingdom. 

• If GNP is taken ac factor cost instead of market price, the ratios ai 

United States 
Belgium . ■ 

France 
Germany 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 


Source . The OECD Observer, Special 


follows: 
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The total expenditure on research and 
development is between about 1 to 3 per 
cent of the GNP- It may also be pointed 
out that in- some of the countries the re- 
search and development expenditure has 
increased nearly four-fold over the past 
decade. France spent 1.8 per cent of the 
GNP on research and development in 1962 
and it is expected to go up to 2.5 per cent 
by 1970. Also, over the same period the 
number of people employed in . scientific 
work and higher education is likely to be 
doubled. Such high rates of growth can- 
not obviously be sustained Indefinitely. For 
example, In the USA during the Jast two 
years there has been a considerable slowing 
down of the R and D growth rate, but it is 
not certain whether it 'is only f» temporary • 


phase or an indication Of, an “PEiS 
wards a slate of equilibrium 
stage). Even highly tad* 
tries will find « 

vide for research and development m 
exceeding about 5 to 10 per cent M 
GNP. ( 

16.42 Recently there of in- 
valuable study on the We,** 

search and development effort ln^ B „ 
Europe, North America and the u p „« 
C. Freeman and A ^ mmif. E !ort p f 
1965). A particularly 'I*”™""' .itempi » 
the Freeman-Young 

estimate what they call c i ' , re , earth 

rate.’ In the usual eomparton I „ nl 
..a development expenditure in 




countries, no account is taken of the 
fact that .a given amount of -money in 
one country does not -generate the same 
research and development effort as in 'an- 
other country. In other words the ojjieial 
exchange rate is likely to differ markedly 
from what may be called the research 
-exchange - rate . — Freeman and Young are 
unable, on the basis of available data, to 
provide precise figures, but as a tentative 
estimate the ratio ' of the American to the 
f-uxopean research "and 'development costs 
js ■about 1-5 to 2. The American costs as 
Wmpared -to the USSR are nearly 3 'times 
as high. 


-J®®- ^.interesting to .observe that (in 
-year to which the study relates), 
about 60 per cent of the total R and D ex- 
penditure *by the USA was for -military and 
^Sfatch. The -corresponding figure 
the UK was about. 40 per cent, for West 
ermany 10 per cen t, an d still lower for 
w'Sium and th e Netherlands. 

reproduce - two. tables from the 
J /l emi ™: Y °ung Report (Tables 16.6 and 
, e ' P rov *ffe valuable insight into 
_ e structure and organization of research 


and development and underscore the con 
nection between the percentage of th- 
national income spent on research and de 
velopment and the number of scientist 
and technologists expressed as a percent 
age of the total population. If one of then 
is high and the other low it cannot bu' 
lead to -inefficiency and wastage.- -To- dc 
more science we need more scientists. In- 
vestment on research and education are 
inseparable. For instance, in 1920, the total 
USA expenditure on research and deve- 
lopment was 0.1 per cent of the GNP; it 
rose to 0.5 per cent by 1940. The current 
figure exceeds 3 per cent. The total num- 
ber of professionally qualified scientists 
and engineers (engaged in all types Of acti- 
vities including R & D) was about 06 per 
cent of the total labour force in 1940; the 
current figure is about 1.5 per cent an-i Is 
expected to go up to 2 per cent by 1970. The 
Indian expenditure on R and D is 03 per 
cent of the GNP; and the total strength of 
scientists and engineers is only a few hun- 
dredths of one per cent of the labour force. 
(The number of qualified scientists and 
engineers is of the order of a hundred 
thousand)- 


'TABLE 16-6. t. ESTIMATED GROSS EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BY 
SECTORS OF ECONOMY (t9«tl 
(in percent ign) 


Bisinm -HWier ' Govern- Bmhrrn H'ltlier Govem- 
enrerprijej t education mem end enterprise education rr.rrn tml 
non-profit fnnn-prer.t 
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The current level of expenditure on re- 
search and development in India is about 
one rupee per capita, nearly 0.3 per cent o! 
the GNP, It will be seen that India is al- 
most at the bottom end of the ‘international 
ladder of R & £> effort expressed as a per- 
du 11 ^® 6 of the GNP. This will be seen in 
the chart on page 390. In making compa- 
risons between highly industrialized and 
under-industrialized countries, it should be 
remembered that, in poor countries, the 
GNP is not much beyond the level of bare 
subsistence; and the ‘surplus’ left after 


meeting , the minimum needs of the people 
for food, clothing and shelter is a very 
small portion of the total GNP. 

16.41. Investment in Itcsearch. In an a; 
characterised by science and technolof 
research is almost a necessary precond 
tion for all kinds of human endeavour. I 
the industrially advanced countries It 
growth of investment in research and devi 
lopment, and of manpower engaged in thes 
activities, has surpassed all expectations 
This will be seen from Table 165. 


TABLE 16 . 5 . ESTIMATED GROSS EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (GERD) 

1 ' ’ AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP), 1962 . - 


United 

States 

Western 

Europep) 

Belgium 

France 

FR , 
Germany " 

Nether- 
Iinds . . 

United 

KIrtgbnt 

GERD in National Currency (million*) 

*7,531 


6,625 

.430 

44*9 ' 

. S 60 

«J4 

GERD in $ US (millions official exchange 
'• rate) 

17,531 

4,360 

*33 

tficS 

1,105 

• 339 

1.775 

GNP at market price (*) in national . 

' currency (millions) . f 

557,590 


646,200 

356,300 

334.500 

48.090 

2 *.J « 

GERD as % of GNP at market price 

3-1 


*■0 

**J 

*'3 

- vi 

11 

Population (million*) ... 

. *87- 

-rj 6 

9 

47 

55 

>2 

51 

R and D expenditure per capita (in] 

$ U.S.) .... 

93-7 

24-8 

14.8 

23-6 

20- 1 

20-3 

JJ5 


‘ Belgium, France, Germany, Netherlands, United Kingdom. 

• If GNP is Uken at factor cost instead of market price, the ratios 
United States 
Belgium . 

France 
Germany 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 


e as follows: 


Source . The OECD Observer, Special issue 
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The total expenditure on research and 
development is between about j to 3 per 
cent of the GNP. It may also be pointed 
out that in some of the countries the re- 
search and development expenditure has 
increased nearly four-fold over the past 
decade. France spent 1.8 per cent of the 
GNP on research and development in 1962 
and it is expected to go up to 2.5 per cent 
by 1910. Also, over the same period the 
number of people employed in scientific 
work and higher education is likely to be 
doubled Such high rates of growth can- 
not obviouslv be sustained indefinitely. For 
example. In the USA during the list two 
years there has been a eons ‘durable slowing 
down of the R and D grotrth rate, but it Is 
net certa'n whether ft is * ie-persry 


phase or an indication of an ap £?^twr 
wards a state of equil brium . 
stage). Even highly industrfal ^ ^ 
tries will find it extremely 
vide for research and development ^ 
exceeding about 5 to JO per cent 
GNP. { 

ISC- Recently there haa 
valuable study on the 

search and development c" 0 .? ft* 

Europe, north America and ofX’D. ri» 
C. Freeman and A ! - ! 

I9C5I- A particularly ahm f/’" 1 B 

Ih. Freeman- Vounj tdiidjb ‘ >»> 
estimate what they call a re’ " ,^nt 
rate.' In the usual ermpa dron M „.^i 
and derelef-tumt eij—d'«« n 
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(2) Performance oj Research. ■ The uni- 
ersmes in educationally advanced coun- 
les (but not in India today) do a very 
msiderable portion of national researcn 
ora, botn in quantity and variety. The 
'P leaders of science of a country are gene- 
uly m the universities or work m the 
osest association with them. 


(3) Quality 0 / Teaching. Engagement in 
.“search work is a major pre-condition for 
■eauve teaching and stimulation of crea- 
vity. 

(4) Production of Teachers. Since the 
mversities produce their future teachers, 
id also for secondary schools, a developed 
^search atmosphere in the universities 

a direct bearing on the entire character 
ad quality of teachers, and through them 
influences the identification and develop- 
lent of their pupils. ' < 

(5) Training of Leaders, Leaders and 
ttision-makers in nearly all fields of na- 
onal life are now almost exclusively um- 
ersity trained. A major task of the uni- 
MSities is to impart to the country s 
«ure leaders an interest in the develop- 
ment of a scientific attitude in tackling the 
joblems they are called upon to face in 
neir work. 


(6) Consultative Function. Through . its 
t S i a j function, the . university staff can 
, 1 “ , d °es provide advisory and consultative 
■ervices . to other , institutions engaged 
, Search, production, decision-making, 

1 1 This should _ be vigorously encour- 
§ e a in our country. 

IP Research Policy. In most countries it 
•WewtfwslttM which supply the majority 
advisory personnel for research policy 
rr es ’ including committees advising at the 
gnest level of government. 

sJr Scientific Tradition. The university 
I “ P^y a key role in the development and 
improvement of the scientific tradition of 
■**8 country, and in the organization and de- 
sci ° r a socially aware and - active 

gpCntinc community. The university staff 
K„V, orm J thi s function through their con- 
““ communication with each other, 
TW.. , scientists outside .“the university. 
stiiriJl. individual 1 contacts . and through 
Ion <5* s °cieties the teachers help to deve- 
beha..- entl “ c fradit.on and proper norms of 
* n tlie students — the sc'enufic 
°f the future. Scientific soc:e- 

*“-■ 311(1 shidents in university de- 

i colleges play an important 


role in promoting research interest and 
creativity in the youth. ' , * • * 

(9) International Contacts. The. academic 

bodies at a national ievei consisting largely 
of university scientists piay a major role m 
promoting international contacts and under-, 
standing which often extend beyond.. 'the 
domain of science. . . . -c 

(10) Government and Universities. . A 

healthy relationship between university 
and tne Government is ot vital importance 
in ensuring a balanced and fruitful interac- 
tion between Government and science 
generally. 1 1 r > 

16.48. The creative scientists and engineers 
of a country are one of its most precious and 
also scarce assets.- These should be so deve- 
loped as to generate a maximum ‘multiplier 
effect’. The multiplier effect’ of a top rank- 
ing scientist is generally maximum m a urn- 
veisity. working in a university he con- 
tributes not only to scientific research but 
also to the buudmg up ot new talent— he 
senes as the local point of inspiration ana 
‘growing point’ ot young creative sc.entists. 
It is important that more and more univer- 
sity people — that is teachers and students — 
should perform more and more research 
work and of a better and still better quality. 
As an ultimate goal every university teen- 
er m India snouid become a researener, and 
every university researcher should become a 
teacner. Publication of quality research 
apart from good teaching ability, shoinu ce- 
come one of the basic criteria lor advance- 
ment of teachers in their university career. 
Gifted students even at tne undergraduate 
stage should be encouraged to participate in 
some form of research activity including 
field and project work and operat.onai re- 
search type studies — special arrangements 
for the purpose could be made during vaca- 
tions. A certain proportion of the - bright 
M.Sc. and PhD. students should spend anso 
a portion of the.r tune in teaching wont, 
including participation in formal courses u, 
undergraduate and postgraduate stuaents. 
Also, wnerever practicable, active scientists 
in the CSIR, ALC and other research insti- 
tutions outside the university sjsU-m should 
be invited and induced to participate in 
teaching and research work, full-time cr 
part-time, for short or long periods. Teach- 
ing stimulates research and creativity. It is 
a most fruitful and rewarding experience 

16 49. -Academic Mobility. In the'field of 
science at the postgraduate and research 
levels, we attach considerable Importance to 
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TAnu. IS 7. ESTIMATED AlANl-OtPCR GftGAGCD OK RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT f.s6a>" 


Jn/ted States 
JSSR 


Western Europe . 

France . 

Germany 


Hie Netherlands 

'JK. r ' 


•8f 


Sd™l, n . Oih„ Tow Tow Tof! USD j> , 0 

•B» ££32. p ° 5Ul,,l0 “ 


— • pcfiunnsi personn 

engine* rs engsgedon engi 3f J or 
engaged on RsmJ D KsadD 
Hand!) 


population per i.ooo per lfloo 
Cased population worfcot 
J J — 64) 


Thousand * , - -• 1 ~ • 

full-time . r r , _j 

equi valent T housand Thousand Million' Million' 

. 435.fi. 

416-0 
(487-0) 


7*3 9 . 1,139.5 ' 
633-0 i&39-o 

(985-0) - (1,472-0) 


r47*5 370-8, .518-3 J76-: 


H3’9 


, • 6.2 - 
‘ (6-7) ’ 0*4? 

29 -• -46 


40.1 
12*6 
' 5«*7‘ 


129 
83-2 
102. 1 
• 20-2 
152*4 


21-9 
IJI’2 
: 142.2 
*32-8 


6*o 


>•2 
.47-0, .’29-1 

54.7 5 6 .7 

*«;*' y , 7-5 

53*4 r 3»-8. 


2-3 f 
■ 2*4 
' 2.6 
* ’i-8 1 


, Conservative^ estimates; ,(2) including'‘project’ assumptions. ' 

? 33ul . r -i®2 b ;tw:l “ *8 !s °f *5 aad , 64 is a sector capabh of doing productive 9 
large proportion is not actually working in this sense. , - 


It, but, of course, 1 


University. Research .in. Science 

16.45. We ihall now turn to university 
research in science. It is unfortunate that 
we have less information about some essen- 
tial aspects of university research "than 
about almost any other major aspect of_ 
education. "This lack' of information is per- ’ 
haps both a cause and an effect’ of ' the 
relative neglect of university research 
within the framework of 'the nation’s re- 
search activities and education. We would 
like to stress that within the UGC organi- 
zation an important place should be given 
to a continuous production of objective in- 
formation, by the 'most advanced methods 
available, on university research in India . 
and its imoaet on Indian society. Further, ’ 
as science in its essential aspects is univer- 
sal and snnranofiohal. in the" formulation of 
a national research nolicy and its relation 
to educational ooliev it is important to’" 
make ft systematic ^ study and mmnar’son 
with develnntnents in other -nnnM** and 
more siimiflrnn^lv in th» 1T t; 5 s ?H. I**® USA, , 
Japaji, and the People’s Rep ublic of C h ina. 

_ 1R4R A main*- w®aVn*»ss of T**dlan ediiea- 
tfnn and researrh is the relatively verv 
small part played hv the universities in 
the sum total of Indian research which it- 
self fs far smaller than what it should be 
in relation to our capabilities and needs- 


--—Before -independence -there -was ’little - P 11 ^ 
• - vision for and 'little attention 1 paid to re- 
>'f searcfT in ’the universities. The Govem- 
' ment took little serious interest and pro- 
vided hardly any encouragement even to 
the most outstanding of the scientists, w 
spite of all these difficulties some of tee 
" Indian contributions have been in the fort* 

- front of world science; hut this serves omy 
•” to’ highlight the general paucity and 
of research atmosphere in the universities. 
A .stage has now been reached when deli- 
berate suooort and encouragement of 
vanced study and research in the unlven * 
ties should become a fundamental goal 
our national policy. This Is central to 
entire progress and development of set 
in the country. 

1E.47. Research Function of 
ties. The research function of univeffu j 
has many important aspects, and ft j 
powerful imoaet on the entire 
life. . Some major, aspects can be summ 
ed as follows: 

v®xi*v is the central nface for f f ;| 
firVfni of *-*><« 3 rvh talent. It the 

or ve'-v nearly all the r**M*c * i n inf ft* 

S»r*». I> riv« O’*-",, 1 ?*’ 1 '. '"K.I *■ 

search depend, la a very to*? 1 
the quality of university research. 
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(2) Performance of Research. The uni- 
versities in educationally advanced coun- 
tries (but i not in India today) do a very 
considerable portion of naUonal researcn 
worn, bora j n quantity and variety. The 
top leaders of science of a country are gene- 
rally m the universities or work in the 
'losest association with them. 

(3) Quality 0 f Teaching. Engagement in 
'esearch .work is a major pre-condition for 
creative teaching and stimulation of crea- 
ivity. 

(4) Production of Teachers. Since the 
diversities produce their future teachers, 
dd also for secondary schools, a developed 
research atmosphere in the universities 
'as a direct bearing on the entire character 

quality of teachers, and through them 
t influences the identification and develop- 
ment of their pupils. 1 1 

(5) Training of Leaders . . Leaders and 
lecision-makers .in nearly all fields of na- 
tional life are now almost exclusively uni- 
versity trained. A major task of the uni- 

, is tf > impart to the country s 
•uture leaders an interest in the develop- 
ment of a scientific attitude in tackling the 
problems they are ■ called .upon to face in 
deir wort 


(6) Consultative' Function. Tlirough its 
_yf a * c h function, the , university staff can 
does provide advisory and consultative 
services to . other institutions engaged 
m- rcs £, a F ch . production,' decision-making. 

This should be vigorously encour- 
8ed in our country. 

: $ Research Policy. In most countries It 
of .*, U f Uversities which supply the majority 
.Advisory personnel for research policy 
kf? es ’ including committees advising at the 
Shest level of government. • . 


sfi« Scientific Tradition. The university 
tZ~ ^ a hey role in the development and 
Improvement of the scientific tradition of 
v ,Y. counlr y, and in the organization and de- 
sdont^: ent a socially aware and active 
nunc community. The univ ersity staff 
this function through their con- 
»nd CODim unication with each other, 
Thtw, t sc ‘ e ntists outside the university- 
Siuw. mdlvidual . contacts . and through 
UT? 1 socieffes tha teachers help to deve- 
bewi entl ® c tradition and proper norms of 
«a\io Ur in the s t u dent3 — the fC enufic 
the future. Scientific soc-e- 
staff and students in university de- 
“^^mts and colleges play an important 


role in promoting research interest -and 
creativity in the youth. , • < 

(9) International Contacts. The academic 

bodies at a national level consisting largely 
of university scientists play a major role In 
promoting international contacts and under- 
standing which often extend beyond- ‘the 
domain of science. ' - 

(10) Government and Universities. . A 
healthy relationship between university 
and tne Government is ot vital importance 
in ensuring a balanced and frwtlui interac- 
tion between Government and science 
generally. 

16.48. The creative scientists and engineers 
of a country are one of its most precious and 
also scarce assets. These should be so deve- 
loped as to generate a maximum ’multiplier 
effect’. The multiplier effect’ of a top rank- 
ing scientist js generally maximum in a uni- 
veisity: working m a university he con- 
tributes not only to scientific research but 
also to the buud*ng up of new talent— he 
senes as the local point of in,pirat.on and 
‘growing point’ of young creative sc.enti&ts. 
It is important that more and more univer- 
sity people— that is teachers and students— 
should perform more and more research 
work and of a better and still better quality. 
As an ultimate goal every university tcocn- 
er in India snouid become a researener, and 
every university researcher should become a 
teacner. Publication of quality research 
apart from good teaching ability, shoma ce- 
come one ot the basic criteria lor advance- 
ment ot teachers in their university career. 
Gifted students even at tne undergraduate 
stage should be encouraged to participate in 
some form ot research activity including 
field and project work and operat.onai re- 
search type studies — special arrangements 
for the purpose could be made during vaca- 
tions. A certain proportion cf the bright 
M.Sc. and Phi), students should spend a*so 
a portion of the-r tune in teaching uor», 
including participation in lormai cuu.ses to 
undergraduate and postgraduate snuenis. 
Also, wnerever practicable, active scientist* 
in the CSIR, AhC and otner researcn insti- 
tutions outside the university system ihouid 
be invited and induced to participate in 
teaching and research work, tull-timj or 
part-time, tor short or long periods. Teach- 
ing stimulates research and creativity. It is 
a most fruitful and rewarding experience 

16 49. Academic Mo jlllty. In the field of 
science at the postgraduate and research 
levels, we attach c o nsider able importance to 
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mobility) of students, (and l also; teachers) 
between universities;; as < well *as\ between 
universities and National Laboratories and 
other research .institutions! in ilhe,: country. 
We recommends that it;. should', be .made 
possible . for i selected .postgraduate j students 
to.,spend:!during..their: course; work: ajierm 
or two l in .^another, university-. or.instilution 
specializing in the subjectcofclheirjinterest. 
These students should be awarded grants 
to cover, their; expenses. .Further, the UGC 
scheme ;of assisting ieachers, research .work- 
ers,. and laboratory, technicians^ to .visit 
universities -and research institutions., for 
short- periods .(a. .few weeks to .a few 
months) should be considerably expanded. 
The scheme is important not only for the 
professional -advancement .of. the staff, .hut 
also for ^promoting cooperation- between 
universities and research institutions. 


- 16.50:. Team-work.. The development of- 
team-work ;is-an, essential, condition for the 
improvement. of the quality of university re- 
search. It is also a. necessary condition for 
the development- of a healthy. research, at- 
mosphere .and . research community , within 
the departments and within the university 
system, as a whole. Team-work must 
be. reaL. lt is a travesty of team-work 
and the spirit of- research if ■ the profes- 
sor or the departmental head puts his name 
on every paper without bis bawng contri- 
buted anything .to . the solution of- 1 
sear-h problem- Unfortunately, this is no. 
a rare thing in India. It should be a P®*|. 
university research policy to eliminate ruth- 
lessly such spurious -and parasitic team* 
work’. Further, there should oe, placed a 
limit on the number of research *tude 
under the supervision of 2l £ a ?ch 

nartmont or anv- other teacher, Reseat cn 
students in a department shauJd s»t be aU 
assigned uousanly 10 Old td»d of tte 

guide and supervise research. 

Ifi5t Ouali&cati 0 »s for **hd>. Eerolmw*!*- 

need to b. 

ble than is ^^Zj^Zn m «v» in a particular 
be4oor.of.to KO-te 

t'i-.dT. t2* -5 

Kv c> 

Inl, Vfe ito-4 also '=0' r ™’ r 5r 

S3- «gS^=£2SJS£S£ 

rtetry trr Lmh*- ~ 


other.scdenceisubjecis— rinsuch cases a post- 
graduate -degree shouldjaotbeinsisted.upon 
as .an; essential requirement for; proceeding 
to. PhD. w ork. . This i will, help imattractmg 
more persons torenghieering and Icchnologi- 
cal-researdij, . . - . .. . - 

16.52. Role of Mathematics. ; As pointed out 
earlier, it is almost inevitable that. the gap 
between the. scientific work-in ii developing 
country, and in an advanced country is large, 
but usually it is very' much bigger in some 
parts of the spectrum than in others. How- 
ever, if ra .-developing ^country is to put *K» 
its best effort,, and to .-sustain it over a long 
period of. time, it must r seek some areas, w 
scientific enterprise iwhere.it xan expect w 
stretch itself to the utmost and dSMmetWW 
of world, significance. . Identification of «« 
areas is, not easy. It demands great UsigM. 
courage and imagination, but it is cssent* 
to the whole, morale of ,a, nation s so e • 
endeavour. In. this contest a field » 
which immediately comes to m»« o “at" 
matics. ' i 

1653.' We cannot over-stress' the JjgJJ* 
tancc of mathematics in relation to 
education- and research. JJjL^iLjJeanec 
been so burnt no time has than today- 
of mathematics been greater than ^ ^ 
The new revolution in science b e jj k !y xo 
bernetics and automatfon wh'ch is ^^^ 
be in full swing by the end of th ^ 

mar have an impact on men event. (n 
than anything that h«sr fcjjK^ltition 
human history. cybereed c «rw J(f * 

would give a new importance » 
mathematics. Tor these and 0 h« 
tt Is Important that drllfccrsto y ^ 
to place India on the bNBi\A ^sde* or - 1 
matics' within the oral m 
A dvanced centrc.ofsmdym “ , w , tjl 

;«nX b «toto ;r ^,,= A : 

%&££ 
nujan fnitltute of Mathematic 
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ottlwmatics in the country ,we suggest that 
one or two' special , secondary schools for 
pupils with unusual mathematical ability be 
set up in .the near’ future. It would be a 
residential school, teaching mathematics as 
also other allied subjects and attached to a 
university with front-rank , departments in 
mathematics and physical sciences Here 
fitted young students would come in close 
contact with and be taught by university 
prolessors. This would give them a most 
lUnulating and inspiring experience and 
promote actively the unfolding of their crea- 
tive abilities. 

IS 55. We have suggested -mathematics not 
intrinsic importance, but 
•no a j it j s relatively- easier to identify 
young talent in mathematics than in other 
It is generally admitted that there is 
^'pi-eont' correlation -between creativity 
examination scores. Recently Sir 
whi Cockcroft-has thus surrrnansed the in* 
J 5 ” 1 . 0 ” which are important in the devclop- 
ment 0{ 'he creative -scientists. 

environment in which knov. W;c 
elIort Bri so v » lued *? r 
t, ‘ t f't t an addiction to readout **-d study 
rmly established at . bo early ase. 

decree o! IndcDoidenec which. 
t'utlV’S" lWn ts. leads to discoveries esrty 
»Mal t*^ nt can sa ‘d sf y hit curiosity by t*r- 

dependence on personal resource* and 
“* n *eessjty to think tor himself. 
uA n .i3 ensivc drive that ceoerate* concentra- 
WrsUtent. Ume-icnormc eUort in his 

‘•A. 1 W » QlJ UOfk 


iJjj ** 1 J y not neeesiari'y remarkably Mx h. In- 

Computer - Technology. A special 
l '.'? 1 shcr -ld be made by the UGC to pro- 
' ' imputation Installations and treminS 
P^ecramminc on a selective basis in the 
^veccUcs..By the end of the fourth plan 
I' r0 P o «»in of the universities should 
basic computer facilities to serve the 
^.-uetaeoU of study and research in 
mathematics and social sneners 
general purpose computers shou-d 
'jwuely avadahlc. sophisticated machme' 
he used on an inter-institutional 
h.-uis. We sugg-st that 
t» *?p°u»t an -expert co-nmit.ee 

cut a tcn-\ car programme for t-- 
*.Ti V T ’, <, ‘ computers ta universale* 

ci setung up an adrance-i eertre 


in this field for the study of computation 
theory, mathematical logic and numerical 
analysis may be examined by tbe UGC. 

Incidentally, it mav be mentioned that 
the USA in 1964 lad about 15.000 electronic 
computers (equivalent IBM 7,090), and the 
number is increasing st the rate of 23 per 
cent per year. Some 1,500 of these cost more 
than $ 750,0)0 each. The UK in 1961 had 
some 1,000 computers. As for India, the 
number is less than fifty. 

16 53. The recent advances in electronics, 
as also developments in the fundamental 
theory and design of computers, have given 
a new impetus to the study or the mecha- 
nism of the brain and allied problems It 
would be desirable to support ei.erFetical- 
ly and develop one or two active centres 
for the study of brain and psycho-somatic 
phenomena, using modem techniques and 
also drawing upon pa*t Indian experience 
in this field which <Ten today in tome ways 
is of great significance. 

16 59 Equipment. Scientific research 1* 
becoming increasingly complex, txpcni.yr 
and sophisticated, and it make* increasingly 
new demands on specialised, elaborate and 
costlv equipment and instruments As an 
illustration, let ui take the case of cbcrrJ-al 
research. In our country’, there are U rely 
anv umvrrs tv laboratories cf chemistry 
which are Quipped with miu-«peeinv 
graphs, digital computers, nuclear laafivrc 
resonance apparatus (KUR). and so in. yrt 
m advanced countr-c* these types cf tnstni- 
merits arc in common use in chen cal re- 
search. A recent report (Cfcr-».rtru O; p>»- 
timitwranf .Verdi, IS«5)tf the t_b.. atonal 
Academy «,f Science* |W«J*i * 
hcnsivc survey cf the state c. 
is. USA The- np-xt tnd.fa.rs ’ -<or- 
M the use of ?f«n appeared fl.RtMn 
cne «r cent of the arwlij P-* 1 in ; the 

US Chemical Journal* h p. . t-e f.-.rjn 
iw.| vrat IS p*r err.V The d £.al cjn-pa* 
ifr* arc now m about J« prrrrei ti 
^T.rucfrs. S* ra^i » li* i*'-' 
laer. t ef »»«rr ^d ?—*/•** ^ [ ' ' ~ 

Irwvnrr of r<vih- r 1 J 1 1 J 

nwi’a that n. r^jssry m-y^a-rd t* 
base- St* rri^airh OS «hy t**** - '*’'- 1 "* ’*”11 * 
U f<*rr*r* «*Jw-ps=r=t an- Ur - * *rv . .. 
lrvr j *-rvt,U.- Ttwtarth in a ry rj » 
SSttUy t.vd *-? tie >»*J <5 tu 
techs =**-£7 and *±*7 
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'«• A ! ^ im ot vita! Importance for ■ 
jSSSj*, “ivnco prograimnc ut tlio uni- 
i c ' c s timely find adequate nro- 
vision of equipment needed /or teaching 
and research. Every effort should be made 
to lattricate equipment locally end only such 
items should be imported os ore beyond 
our resources and ingenuity to produce in- 
digenously. Active- measures will hove to 
be taken to ensure efficient utilization of 
existing equipment. The UGC should devise 
some suitable machinery so that research 
equipment not in use in one university may 
be transferred to another where it could 
be put to good use. Also, facilities for fab- 
rication and repair of scientific equipment 
need to be considerably strengthened. We 
have already stressed the extreme import- 
ance of providing well-equipped workshops 
in universities and colleges. . The UGC.and 
the CSIR should actively encourage .and 
support some of the universities ’ and 
national laboratories to organize instru- 
ment calibration and repair sendees . for, 
general use of the universities.', , Training 
of laboratory technicians should” receive 
high priority. , , ; , 

46.61. It is necessary to highlight the im- 
portance of study and research in the field 
of laboratory design. It is not possible for 
individual institutions to undertake -this 
work on any. serious scale, but they all need 
it and will benefit from it. ’ The problem of 
laboratory design, and of libraries and edu- 
cational , buildings generally is urgent, and 
important, and it will assume even greater 
significance’ in' the future in view of large- 
sea .e expansion and plans for improvement 
of, 'educational facilities. We strongly re- 
commend that a special unit for this pur- 
pose be Set up in' the UGC or 'the' Ministry’ 
of Education. . Its .function’ will 'be 'to orga- 
nize - surveys and (studies as may ‘be neces- 
sary, to render technical advice to the uni- 
versities and other, institutions and to act 
as a clearing house of information general-' 

'y-.. . 'ik: . • ./ ' Y~1 

5 I6.62. 3 Administration ot Science Depart- 
ments. Wherever we ' have visited ' the 
science departments 'of ' universities we 
have been' seriously concerned about the 
heaVy administrative- load carried by the- 
heads of departments. The work of routine 
administration and procurement of labora- 
tory equipment is often’ done at too heavy 
a cost to academic duties; and it is- rather 
distressing to find that a’ good deal of .time 
of first-rate scientists is wasted on such tin- — 
productive work. The administration or 
science departments needs to be radically 
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reorganized, and without 'delay. The 
pariments should not be loaded with 
minis trative work except what is due 
related to tneir functioning and is inest 
able. The heads of departments a he 
have full autnority with regard to proci 
menl of scientific equipment and appara 
vviinin their annual budget allocatio 
Adequate assistance lor proper mamtenai 
of accounts and general admxmstrali 
should be provided. The system of interr 
audit Wfl/cfl has been introduced in son 
universities is certainly desirable in dealn 
with budding construction and gener 
stores, but it has hardly any utility in ret 
tion to the wont of teaching department 
On the other hand ic often leads to needles 
delay and irritation. 

. 16.63. We consider the question of admi 
nistration of science departments of suefi 
importance and urgency that we are inclin- 
ed , to quote at some lengtn. from a note 
given to the Commission by one of our most 
distinguished scientists: 

. ■* . i -i " 

One of the greatest hurdles in achieves 
uninterrupted flow ot scientific work fa toe ■ pre- 
sent procedure of obtaining sanctions througn 
chain of officials which include the Sujxm™ 
dent of the Accounts Uffice, the Assistant ***“ 
trar, toe Finance Offleer and still 

riUes. Similarly, a research worker. » no ‘ 
quires a plug point fo be repaired, oftfn ^ g 
for months neipiessly chasing papeM -boni 
official to another and making telephone ca^ 
various persons from the engineer oownwar 
It is a pity that the universities follow J } c0 
wise and pound-foolish policy io "“/-upi,... 
Jittle value to the time of their ‘.L^pd-t- 
Presently . the head of a large s ^ ieD g® 
ment is large.y a glorified cj ^k a ,° dJ 

and a filler of forms. He fa . set-up 

teaching and research work but the «« " ^ en 
around him fa such as io lay *10 

both teaching and research. Those. eipwss 
manage to do Something, Co • it « „j tfeir 
of their personal alfairs and neglect 
families. Ul . , . i. J i " - ' 

' ,16.64. If a science department ^ „ 
fu!I use ot. its resources, it « “S n (|on 
associate the staff with »w ednMtrt ^ 
and decision-making m the 
have recommended elsewhere tie c, 
ment of, departmental , comniit'ee ^ 
should function in science ,, 

'The .committee should normal cnf , 
least three or four times a year U i; ,. 
every month. It should . Irsch- 

tribution of available <“" d5 . bt i5 s i cquip- 
ing -and research, choice otll ,i 

a°'dre,eamh 


- the postgraduate ana rescan.** r fgart3- 

should also be consulted Ot 

ing selection of academic stall, a 
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desirable to establish, the committees/ by 
university ordinance or regulation. Its pro- 
ceedings should be submitted to the vice- 
chancellor for his information and the Exe- 
cutive Council. , .The university regulations 
should also provide 'for the delegation by 
the head (with the' -approval of the vice- 
chancellor) of such of his powers and res- 
ponsibilities as may he necessary from time 
to time. , .. ( .,j ^ 

1665. Pure and Applied Research. We 
should now turn to the subject of pure and 
applied research. It is often stated that uni- 
versities should perform almost exclusively 
pure (basic) research, leaving applied re- 
search and development in al'. branches of 
science to other, institutions. This belief is 
oased on an image of university role and of 
research which prevailed among a minority 
t university teachers in the scientific world 
»me decades ago. The universities, in the 
III. u na . ’ 2ed countries, ,as shown by the 
“Stnbution of the national research poten- 
Jr,*” d /Programme,- make a substantial 
™ntr, button to applied research, and some 
‘ m to a small degree even in jdevelop- 

research._ Today with the advance of 

an d technology the "distinction "bet-" , 
»r«» PU I e and a PPlicd research— between 
-J,,? l scientist and a research engineer 
7 *ws become artificial and in several fields 


Pure and apDlied work’ is one of 
and .• and £° als - an d not of techniques 
wrceMW ,vit . y- Tn pure research, one is 
Primarily with gaining a new m- 
• discov erv of new knowledge, 
(o * ,n aDDlied work the objective is 
vclon» some felt needs in industrial de- 
usualU nt ° r Production: aoolied research 
comniI*- Carries a time -schedule limit for its 
»nni;_i tI0n - ' We strongly recommend that 
bew t«_v'' 0 - rk su ch as developing important 
6esW!^ bniques ( new f or the country) or 
an d fabricating special instru- 
a PP ar atus should receive proper 
for «VrL’ 0n - and 51 should be made possible 
itsffl?° rk *° ea m PhD. awards Also 
aould be mentio ‘ ‘ 


mentioned that whereas in. the. 
tSUi«"ti', ure . science a research contribution 
of »*>- 'Oternational comparison to bo 
in 2?Jue. the same is not equallv valid 
ef pur. !! d 8 oplied. science. .In the case _ 

t‘ a aS\^ sca . rck * the value of a contribu- 
te. erc^P a rticular field lies in the stimulus 

tie m 2:! 5 , to>osearch-5n'lhar field: but in . , 
eotsjv/,?* applied research, the value of 8 
,IQTl lies In the stimulus it gives to 


local development of instrumentation, pro- 
cesses and techniques. • • , 

1667. In this context it may be observ- 
ed that pure science enjoys almost every- 
where much greater prestige than applied 
research, and if anything this is -more ac- 
centuated in countries whore science is 
comparatively a new thing. .Unless special 
care is taken, pure research will tend to 
dominate, and drive out applied work. It 
seems that, left to itself, there is nearly al- 
ways a tendency for research (even in 
project-oriented laboratories) to become 
‘purer and purer’ unless there ore strong 
counter-acting forces. This needs to be kept 
in view in the organization of research in 
technological institutions. These should 
place special emphasis on applied and in- 
dustrial research 

16.68 In his discussions with us, profes- 
sor) P. M. S. Blackett particularly stressed 
the importance of applied research for a 
’developing country like India. Thfs neces- 
sarily implies close and intimate co-opcration 

between, research — In -the- universities 

and engineering institutions, usefully em- 
ploying not only engineers but pure science 
investigators. The problems of industrial 
research need to be Jointly tackled on a co- 
operative basis by stafT in the universities 
and engineering institutions as well as those 
working in industry. There could and should 
be a movement of stall from universities to 
industry and vice-versa. Consultancy and 
advisory positions and even directorships in 
industrial concerns “can b" offered to tca- 
demic people. In West Germany Industry 
has put up research institutions In colla- 
boration with some of the university de- 
partments. and they work together closely 
on many projects. This Is worthwhile im- 
plementing in India wherever conditions 
and facilities are favourable. 

16.69. In the USSR, educational Institu- 
tions work in close and active touch with 
industry. A considerab’e amount of basic 
and anpfied research for Industry Is carried 
.out in educational institutions (univcrs'tie* 
and engineering institute*), and is paid for 
by industry.' In certain sty-daliTe-i fields 
high grad* industrial engmeers »nd scien- 
tists .werk on part-time basis as professor* 
in educational institutions. Also, it Is cult* 
eom~on_fer_ret*cr 2 du:tg students to do a 
"part of their re«*arch in industrial estab- 
lishments using Industrial plant and faci- 
lities. 
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iD.70. Atndrmichn P. Kapltra has In a 
recent article strewed the following condi- 
tions as essential for application of techni- 
cal .and scientific discoveries to industry: 


Favourable moral and material conditions 
must be provided 'for Industry to team. and adopt 
new technology. Adopting n new technology 
means doing somclhlng that Industry had not dun? 
before. The 1 Introduction of new technology Is. 
•therefore. ‘In 'the nature of a teaming process 
for the Industry. 


There must be adequate preliminary training 
In the Industry concerned before 'attempting to 
introduce new technology Into it 

' Industry must 'not be overburdened with too 
many tasks and assignments. 


■ ^Effective learning of .now technology bv in- 
dustry Is . possible only in. favourable material 

circumstances. 


It Is essential to have carefully worked out 
programmes setting forth the procedures to be 
followed In .’carrying :out -application' of' - new 
technology 4o industry. - - 


' 'Moral ' .conditions* for- the . co-operation -of 
Scientists * with -Industry -must :be very *favour- 
able.' 


A' survey has not yet been made sfu 
how in India 'the - university researcl 
tential Is distributed along - basic, mL 
oriented basic, applied, and develcpmei 
starch. It is essential that this sum 
made as soon as possible. One begfc 
in 1his direction should" be made by an 
ing.the surveys made in various brar 
of "research In Indian universities ant 
analysing the subject of Fb. D. theses : 
this point of view. - - 1 ■ ■ ■ 

•"16.71."' Expenditure on University 
search. We shall now. turn to expend! 
on umvemity research in India. The t 
expenditure -on ■ research and .develops 
for the 'year' 1963-64, the latest year 
which ; data is available; m ay be taken to 
about Rs/ 600 -million. thafis, about 03 
cent ' of • the y GNP. ' The .figure fnrolre 
considerable margin of uncertainty, ana 
part'it.'arlsesr.from an element of ambigu 
in * the definition * of -research 'apd cere*' 
ment; 'The - expenditure incurred by * 
Central ‘Government, is .given , in Table > R 
that by "the State Governments ‘is 
in Table .16.SL . ' 


TABLE JS-8. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERENT V- 
"SECTORS OFISCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, (i9«3-64) r , „ , 


”51. 

• No.'; 
1 ! * 


’ ''Rj. ‘ 

(tirmflUom) ,*8 e 


■ r.t Agrictilmre 'and - Forestry 

‘al^Anirtal Husbandry^* Fisheries and Dairy Research 
,,3., Scientific^ Industrial -and Teeftndogival • Research ' 

-4.’ Medical FnbUc'Health ■and .Forensic' Sciences 
5. Irrigation and power - . . ■ . . . . 1 

o. Geological Survey 
_7„ Atomic .Energy , « r* f * * • 

f€'. : Economics and Statistics' - . 

pi 'Archaeological Eiploratlans.and An theopologiaT Survey 
10.; Railways 
it.TJefenCe' , 


••S&trct. Scunai in India , CSIR, New Delhi, 'I 96 & 



‘ t English "translation: of Professor P.L. Ksplra’s trtide published ■ 
26 January 7965. 
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TABLE !«• 9. EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT INCURRED 
BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS IN 1963-64 


Rs. (in millions) 


1. Agriculture and Forestry 

2 Animal Husbandry, Fisheries and Dairy Research 

3 Scientific, Industrial and Technological Research 

4 Medical and Public Health .... 

5 - Irrigation an d Power .... 

6 , Geological Survey 


Smra Same as for Table 16 S 


1573. The expenditure on university re* 
irarch is obviously hard to estimate, because, 
J pwt from other things, there is an inhe- 
rit difficulty in separating expenditure on 
^search from that on training. As a rea- 
sonable estimate, we should take the figure 
» be Ri 200 million and it is likely to be 
SSL A ‘ 1 same, the figures demonstrate 
•ntingly the fundamental weakness of the 
n «t ent structure of research expenditure 
We country. University research receives 
an allocation and if this is not 
.,“7 corrected, the future 0 } the entire 
e ff° rt ' n the country will be in 
5.,^ rd,J - A comparison with 'a - country 
iw, J! lh e USA or the USSR is, perhaps 
£W( m ! an5n 8 ful because the. scale of 
ai l. altogether different order of 
, Sti11 Js interesting .to note 
Per ialized countries spend about 10 
merit iff ^ tTle total research and develop- 
exciiid j rt , on university research. If we 
*ould v5 efe , nce expenditure, the proportion 
about 20 Per cent. The Indian 
tb. I:L vp , ry tuuch less, but even this is not 
Uk mi! Tyrant aspect of the situation. 
tJacu * important thing is that in all 
t'*isj| lu ^ nQ ”V advanced countries the 

obout v,v 0n , university research constitutes 
tr fj, °f the total eroenditure on hiah- 
ba* J? ,10n - Also about one-half of the 
b <5evJM n avera ?e. of university teachers 
kht-JL , ,r ? .research, • It is this balance 
to the „!5 ae ™ ,l S and research which lends 
*id \it,, t 1Vmi,ies lheir peculiar strength 
'rrsitv ,T he percentage of total uri- 
roimiT ■ lture devoted to research in 
r 'ba|» nr I rV a,r nost neplieihlc It is this 
m-bfgi- w »ich we must reek to redress as 
* , p0ss ‘ble not only in the interest 

Uv science but a« crucial to the 
r UM rv tx* vitality of science in the 
** *h* mV' definitely of th* view that 
^r.p,. ? ^e decade, something like a 
tJ j ,ofa l university expenditure 
15.74 I? ^' n , tc d to research. 

** would be desirable that in the 


early stages, the UGC makes separate allo- 
cations to the universities for support of re- 
search. A related matter of great impor- 
tance is the provision of foreign exchange. 
The centres of advanced study and major 
universities described elsewhere in the re- 
port would need an outlay of at least 50 
million dollars in foreign exchange spread 
over the next 10 years. A similar amount 
would be required for other institutions of 
science and engineering in the country. 
This would give a figure of a 100 million 
dollars over 10 years, » e.. $ 10 million per 
year. In terms of rupees this would amount 
to Rs. 7.5 crorcs per year. There is a seri- 
ous shortage of basic literature in science 
and technology in our libraries. “Hie sup- 
ply of journals is inadequate and there is a 
large demand for back volumes of impor- 
tant periodicals. The expenditure on books 
and journals alone would occount for over 
a crorc of rupees a year. 


StWui 


Bakc Keseaech Odtote toe UNlVOSSintS 

16 75. We would like lo dmw tpeelJl 
attention lo one major problem in lhe field 
If basic research. At promt there ere 0 
number o t institution, in the country w-h'ch 
devote almost their entire effort <n un ver- 
city type ot roearch but function outside 
the university svrirm. The*. Intjtutiep.s 
almost invariably (because of per-mal ir.I. 
tiative ard oth-r factors, euereed jo r-cur- 
jnc boiler salaries for their serenus.S. ex- 
ryrnsive ouuinmeot and cerera’ly even are 
”p-o>lve bufdmcs tie that os s! mar. at 
the preseos level et esrr re-eum*. J* wi’l l- 
„os- uoi-r-a-aie and .V-tlri'ch-m! ai-.o - 1 
eiiic ; dal to ercao-re funriame-tat ree-atrh 
divmced from tetchier The re,. rirr-.r s 
ef the unis— rsitr-s lies t- that ' - e 

,r,c—inc and eraea-rt t ht this : they m 
Hi HT-ctfvvIv onlr if f -‘c*!. c- f r 

resesrch are mad- avedsSle ta then, Th- 
novr t — “ wV-i * *- "• 
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should be made to bring within the univer- , and mathematics go abroad every year: £ 
sities, or at any rate to link intimately with* • the same applies to postgraduates in en 
them, institutions . devoted to fundamental neering and technology from the II 1 

research but functioning outside the univer- Some of our outstanding people are a 

sity system. 1 This is necessary as much in invited as visiting professors and sere 

the interest of growth of science in the are offered appointments for indefin 

country as that of the institutions themselv- periods in educational institutions and i 

es. Institutions engaged in fundamental re- dustry abroad. All this has a side-cff< 

search and isolated from universities lack which cannot be ignored. A consider at 

the critical and continuing challenge of proportion — we have no precise estimates 

fresh and youthful minds and cannot last of those who go abroad tend to stay inde 

for more than a generation even under nitely and a sizeable number accept foreij 

favourable conditions. As a matter of nationality. The migration is largely i 

national- science policy,- unless there-be very — —the USA. - The number of Indian scienti* 
exceptional reasons,- the setting up of spe- abroad who registered themselves with tr 

cial facilities and institutions for basic - re- CSIR during the last five years was ahoi 

search separate from - teaching should • be 6,900 whereas those who returned durm 

avoided. ■ - the same period was about 2,800. 


16.76. Also, due to the opening of too 
many research laboratories, the universities 
have been denuded of their senior teaching 
and research personnel. As Dr. H. J. 
Bhabha pointed out in his address to the 
meeting of the International Council of 
Scientific Union, a few weeks ’ before his 
tragic death, '. ., . the attempt to fill senior 
posts by mature scientists from . outside 
must inevitably lead to their being taken 
away from the only Institutions which have 
scientists in some measure, however Inade- 
quate, in an underdeveloped country, name- 
ly, the universities. It cannot be disputed 
that the cost of building the national labo- 
ratories on the lines followed by the Coun- 
cil of Scientific and Industrial Research has 
been the weakening of the universities by 
the drawing, away of some of their good 
people, which is their most valuable asset’. 


. 16.77. We would "like . to make a brief refe- 
rence to the problem of ‘brain drain*. 
It Is most desirable for the health and pro- 
gress of science in our country that a small 
proportion of young talent gets an opportu- 
nity -for advanced study and research at 
world-famous centres abroad. ‘Hie training 
and research fellowships, including teaching 
assistantshjps offered by several countries— 
by governments, universities, industries, 
Drivatc institutions and foundations — are to 
be welcomed. A large proportion of re- 
search students (some before and others 
after completing their PhD. work) from 
some of our leading departments of physics 


16.78. Those, who go abroad generally ob 
tain far better emoluments than available « 
the country, and in general also better re 
search facilities. However, not all 
go out of India are necessarily first ' ra 
scientists, nor are they of critical Important: 
to the country’s requirements. We wcoflt ,, 
that the seriousness of the 'hraln-dram 1 
often exaggerated, but even so the , J. 

Is of sufficient importance to merit a n 

and . systematic . study, Talwt -- 
talent, and even within a country 
leads to dangerous anomalies In the Q 
phlcal distribution of outstanding 
and engineers. .This Is becoming quite « 
serious problem even In the USA 

* 10.79. A person with dominating 
Interests ' has a dual loyalty, os it j r ,f 
his subject and to his community* . , t t t 
pulls him towards the place where K * fjf 
the best 1 climate ’ and opportunity 
work, and the second pulls him towar ]fl{ 
homeland to share and to ,*f 

of those amongst whom hew« 
nurtured. The welghtage that an In* ^ 
gives to these at' times inflicting ^ 
depends largely on his ",,'bib'r 

sense of values and social P° pl»* 
Education has on important roie ^ 
here. It fhould promote the sen* ^ 
mitment to one’s people b nd 
sibillty towards them but In rt n , , f j 
chauvinistic sense. It ^ 
deep sense of duty towards j , 
in which one had the tt fU'i 

born and brought up. One 


I Exmntct c/ »och in»nnjiioos »re : Ra« R««ard» I»tir.«efC*taif!»)* 
tbc Cu!««i’x« of SileULt'CsJcutti) ; T«u In»ooae of Pundxrwta*! ****** K, trull If**** 

r .ViT-i-U^r, B-rtai $*h*u i-rnjr e (Lotf row.' i Bow* Iwc-r-ts 
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!L? S 8 part of C ood fortune if through knou- 
iMge one could help one’s fellowmen in the 
punuit ot happiness and a worthwhile life 

"’ay be pointed out that in recent 
iiro P e S t mi 8 rat ‘ 0n of scientists and eng>- 
between different countries is nearly 


all one-way— it is a flow Into the USA 
Between I952-19G3 this influx amounted to 
more than -1 per cent of the yearly output 
of US graduates in science and engineerin'* 
It reached a peak of 8 per cent in 1957. 
Table 1619 gives interesting information 
about migration of »c : entists and engineers 
to the USA 


MIGRATION* OF SCIENTISTS AND LNGINU RS TO ' 


* ef last ptnranent residence 


1 k*’" <mdm!u»i when) 
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Fellowships for Overseas Training 

16.83* Apart from fellowships awarded by 
foreign agencies, there is a real need for 
institution by the government of a limited 
number of research fellowships, say about 
100, to be awarded every year for study and 
research abroad. These fellowships should 
be awarded to persons of outstanding^ 
ability, selected bn an all-India, basis and - 
in subjects related to our teaching and re- 
search needs. The awardees should hold 
teaching or research appointments (or be 
pre-selected for such appointments) and 
there should be some form of ‘bonding’ for 
them to return to their institutions. Also 
no less important is the training of techni- 
cians for specialized work. We should avail 
of the research and training facilities in 
countries like Japan, Sweden, France, 
Germany, besides the USA, the UK, and the 
USSR for the purpose. 

National Science Policy 

16.84. Science policy and decisions con- 
cerning science now play such a vital role 
in the national economy and defence that it 
is most important for the governmental 
authorities at the highest level to ensure 
that on major scientific issues they can get 
advice which is as impartial and objective 
as it possibly can be. It is ' important to 
have an advisory body which is appropriate 
for this purpose. Such a body should have 
on it, besides heads of major agencies con- 
cerned with scientific research, persons who 
have a high standing and regard in their 
professions and who inspire general confi- 
dence — a proportion of these members 
should be distinguished young scientists in 
their thirties.' The number of such persons 
should not be less than the agency- heads . — 
•They could "be from the universities, re- 
search institutions (government or non- 
government), industry and public. life. The 
advisory body should also have on it not 
only scientists and technologists but also 
economists and social scientists and persons 
with experience of industry and manage- 
ment. 

16 85. A fundamental concern of science 
research policy is the relative allocation of 
priorities with reference to different sectors 
of scientific effort, both in terms of subjects 
and in terms of operating agencies. This 
is a problem wfckh involves vital scientific 
issues, but it goes beyond science. It 
Involves important economic and poli- 
tical considerations. The resources in 
men and material available at any time 


for R and'D are severely limited. ' 
so even for affluent countries- The n 
of able scientists and engineers is oft 
critical factor in determining th< 
volume of the R and D effort. Difficu 
sometimes unpleasant choices have 
made among the many competing 
on the use of the available talent an 
— fessional manpower. —This is ineritabl 
a responsibility which cannot 'be sh 
To lay down effective and operational 
rities is not at all an easy thing. It 
a relatively well-defined formation c 
national goals and objectives, and it 
hard, courageous and imaginative thu 

16.86. The present Scientific Adv 
Committee to the Cabinet cannot pc: 
be considered to have effectively perfo 
the functions envisaged above, no m 
what its terms of reference are. The 1 
mittee is mainly constituted of repress 
fives of the important research organic 
in the country. This makes, to say the 1 
an objective and critical exammatio- 
issues of national research policy dim 
The members are often too directly «« 
to be able to take an objective and oeta 
view. In most of the advanced com 
the top Advisory Committee is 

of people who have no vested «; 
jn an institution to defend or to 

16.87. We recommend that the 
Adusory Committee be reorganise 
provided with an effective secretariat 
a professional component odequat 
lasts. The Committee should^tn^ 
lion to assess the broad sckn ,!l®i:N e ., j 

the country includmg ‘the universiW* 
-advise government on science P _ 
allocation of total resources be «*, e p 
ent sectors of scientific activitie . ,j, 

of this body should be to «£,. 

ously the national research pm ,c > s 

16.88- Recently the Atomic Ejjjg,? 
partment has underlain a p/W c 
research in radio astronomy * i 

field of molecular biology. The , 
the AEC in these fields is tot** f,*J 
But It needs to fee stressed ? 
of research should primarily ** cs'* 
and supported in the vn, * er1 ' t ' tie c’"* 
there be compelling 
trary (we are not aware ct tt-cn 

16 £?. We should fifce * ! 91 

a word about the Research • 
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have the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, the ‘Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Council. 
It is our view that bodies concerned with 
science policy and implementation and 
which have executive and managerial 
functions requiring detailed and expert 
examination of diverse issues should ordi- 
narily have professional scientists, engineers 
or science administrators of high standing 
as their chairmen. 


1690. We may mention that in most of 
the scientifically advanced countries the 
organization at the national and govern- 
mental levels of research has undergone 
drastic changes during the last five years 
°r.so. In the UK, following the Trend Com- 
mittee Report, the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (which corresponds 
to the CSIR) has been completely overhaul- 
I* 1 . >ts place there has been constituted 
me Science Research Council which deals 
w ’th those functions of the DSIR which 
concerned 'with basic research, fellow- 
ship awards and research grants to univer- 
sities. Several of the DSIR laboratories, 
including the National Physical Laboratory 
nave been transferred to the new Ministry 
Technology with a view to bring the la- 
boratories into closer relationship with in- 
“ us ‘ry. The AEC is with the Ministry’ or 
■technology. There is also an Advisory 
Council on Science Policy. 

It should be a major task of the 
ationa! research policy, and policies of the 
universities to provide a ‘climate’ conducive 
th rfsearc ^» and to prevent end eliminate. 
Jl™ u eh energetic and public measures, all 
. ifis and infringements of autonomy 
, - freedom of action in research. It should 
.rt^^Sruzed that all this needs deliberate 
and it also takes time. To oucte 
•i-chael Polyani: Those who have visited 
. .Parts of the world where scientific life 
^ginning, know the back-breaking 
that the lack of scientific tradition 
on the pioneers. Here research 
«, * k 5ta Snates for lack of stimulus, there 
/uns wild in the absence of any proper 
influence. Unsound reputation 
,• w s lik e mushrooms, based on nothing 
w ^ununon place achievements, ° r , e 'f n 
Erf °n emery boasts.... However rich the 
l ocal «nius mav be. such environ- 

fail to bring’ it to fruition- 
J n the case of scientific work. 
enthusiasm of high quality’ 


Alt, 


mely important. This needs ftccdom from 
petty worries and distractions, a proper 
research climate and 3 good morale among 
scientists It is no casv thing to build 
scientific institutions with international re- 
putation. These demand single-minded 
effort, devotion and dedication. 

16.93. In determining our priorities for re- 
search we should be guided by our own 
national needs and not be unduly influenc- 
ed by what may happen to be the current 
fashion in science. If space research and 
nuclear physics arc given a high place in 
a nation’s orogramme of research, it will 
be futile ta expect that the young talent 
will elect agriculture or industrial research. 
If marble floors and possession of expensive 
equipment become the outer symbols of 
scientific status, a waste of national re- 
sources in the name of science and research 
becomes almost inevitable. Fred Hoyle has 
observed: ‘People who work in marvellous 
buildings are dominated by those buildings, 
whereas it is the other way round for p<-opIe 
who work in rabbit warrens. The builders of 
the great European cathedrals knew this 
perfectly well. Walk Into a big cathedral 
and it wipes your brain clean of all 
thoughts. The same thing haopens when 
you walk Into these wonderful modern 
office blocks. The same thing hapoens all 
too easily in big science.’ 1 

Science Acat>emi 

1694. In the scientific life of a country a 
national organization or academy cf reitne*-* 
occupies an exceed.ngly important place In 
some ways its role is crucial for the growth 
of science education and research While 
this is not the place to go into the subject 
at any length, we feel that a brief referent— 
is necessary. 

1G-95. In Ind.a the rcle cf a Nil enal Aca- 
demy is performed paitly by the Nati'-rul 
Institute of Sciences. Hr*f%cr, it may 
need some drastic reorganization, j? t!,"- 
Xnstitutc is to exercise * vigormta bade?, 
ship in science and plav a more i gn tear,* 
role in the scientific artmt.<-j cf th- r/. - 
In recent decade, the d cm* real. on bct»i-en 
science and technol'Ty >-*« become ;r- 
creas.ngly thin and art*£c.a!. ar.d fur th j 
tr.d ether reasons, it .-jr 1- t » 

tvsden the rmne cf Ibr fellows Vp and 
i-to the Jr.st.tu> more er riees* t* J ► 
nolocs*.*- Further. If th* J-tMu’e it i, V 
seriously c eneemed w th th* h—er-st*. 
b- twees smen-e. e-wvmJc t-,J 
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■inlionnl dwelnpmrnt, it would be useful 
in extend tho /eJJmvsliJ|) to econondsts and 
social scientists This |« the practice in 
several academies, the most important be* 
mR the Soviet Academy of Science. 

1(5,DD. In the above context, we may refer 
also to the Science Council of Japan ertab* 
liMieu after World War II, os it has rome 
features which could perhaps be usefully 
Incorporated in our own organizations. The 
Council is the legal and oilicial representa- 
tive body «t the scientists of Japan. The 
jSC has no direct control over research. Its 
function is to determine what is best for 
science in Japan and to advise government 
accordingly. It is under the jurisdiction of 
the Prime Minister. It has seven divisions: 
(I) literature, philosophy, pedagogy, psy- 
chology and sociology, history; (2) law, 
political science; (3) economics, commerce 
and business administration; (4) pine 
science; (5) engineering; (G) agriculture; 
(7) medicine, dentistry, pharmacology. Thr 
210 members or the Council, 30 from each 
of the seven divisions, hold office for three 
years. They are elected by a nationwide 
constituency of electors who are either 
graduates of at least two years standing or 
possess five or more years of actual re- 
search experience. The Council has a 
Management Committee of 31 members. 
The constitution of the Japanese Council is 
highly democratic. In these ‘days when 
science impinges on broad issues of econo- 
mic and national policies, it is desirable 
that a national organization of scientists is 
not controlled entirely by the scientific aris- 
tocracy, as it were, but the entire scientific 
community gets a chance to participate in 
the life and work of the organization. 

16.97. Many of the major issues of science 
policy involve considerations which go out- 
side the strict domain of science. In view 
of this, and other reasons, it is an advantage 
for_a national organization which claims to 
speak on behalf of the scientific community 
to involve in Us deliberations some elected 
representatives ' of the entire fraternity of 
science. For a country of the size of India 
it may not be possible to adopt the pattern 
of the Science Council of Japan, but the 
possibility could be explored of associating 
with the National Institute of Sciences a 
small number of scientists (not fellows of 
the Institute) elected by tHC scientific com- 
munity. The number of such members 
Could be limited to about a third of the 
total strength of the Council. Such an 


arrangement would help the process o\ 
acliVizat/on of science by bringing 
closer contact and participation between its 
different components. ' 

1C 98. A national academy has also a major 
function fn promoting international rela- 
tions in science. Such a body represents the 
country on international scientific orga- 
nizations such as the International Council 
it! Scientific Unions and its various com- 
mittees. India i3 almost the solitary case 
of n country which is not represented on 
the ICSlf by a professional academy but by 
the Government. It is worth mentioning 
that science academies olten help in fur- 
thering cooperation between countries 
amongst which political relations may not 
be normal. 1 

Co.'ICLVSIOS 

16.99. The broad conclusions are simple 
and apparent. But often it is the obvious 
things which are the hardest to implement: 

— Strengthening of university science 
and research should be conceived as 
a fundamental goal of national 
science policy. 

—In the universities, good work, good 
teaching and good research should 
be energetically and generously sup- 
ported at all levels. , In science the 
output in terms of achievement is 
directly proportional to the input pi 
terms of hard and honest work 
Work of poor quality and pseudo- 
research should be ruthlessly dis- 
couraged. 

— Contacts between the universities aad 
national laboratories, scientific 
ernment departments, and 
should be vigorously promoted ana 
strengthened. Any one who nts j 
real competency and willingness 
participate in university 
•should be encouraged to do so. 
great and urgent is our need wn 
all resources need to be fully 
plaited. . ‘ .. 

—•Bight climate’, leadership ana * 
cation arc important fa ctorata^ 

moting team-work and m gene 

scientific work of high 9 r 
Able and gifted men 
every opnortunity for, con netty 
- ; S LtaWd work free >1W « $•/, 
worries and distractions. 0 f 

and enlightened public suPP°g _ 


I For instance, the USA Academy of Sciences has shown much initiative in exploring therms 
Coopera'Jon With the Peoples’ Republic of China, (Science, June 17, *9**>>- 
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science (but not lip service or un- 
critical adoration) is an essential 
factor in creating a proper climate 
for scientific work. Science should 
not only be held in high regard but 
it should also enjoy the confidence 
of the public. The universities have 
an obligation and a role in promot- 
ing public awareness and under 
standing of the organization and 
achievement of science m the 
country, its strengths and weak- 
nesses. 


•In science departments, the adminis- 
trative load and ‘routine’ should be 
cut down to a minimum. 

•Teaching and research are mutualh 
supporting activities. There is no 
real border line between them— 
they merge into each other. In 
their symbiotic combination lies the 
unique and peculiar strength rf the 

universities. 

Our resources are limited, so one has 
to spend more thought to get more 
out of our resources— spending 

thought is more difficult than spend- 
ing money. 


16.100. Science education and research 
are crucial to the entire developmental 
process of the country. The experience of 
several countries, notably the USSR and 
Japan has shown that it is only on the basis 
of purposeful science education and research 
that a stagnant economy can be radically 
transformed into an industrial economy in 
a comparatively short time. The highest 
priority therefore has to be given to the im- 
provement in the quality, as also a balanced 
expansion, of science education and re- 
search The responsibility for this rests 
primarily with the Central Government and 
the scientific agencies closely associated 
with it. They alone can provide the neces- 
sary leadership and resources. 

16 101. We cannot conclude this chapter 
better than by recalling the memorable 
words of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Science ha, developed nt nn cvrr-Increashg 
pace stnce_the beginning of the century, to that 
the gap between (he advanced and barkaard 
countries has widened more and more. It is cnlr 
by adopting the most vigorous measures and br 
putting forward our utmost effort Into ibe * 
selopment of science that we can bridge the e.io 
It Is an Inherent obligation of a great countrr 
like India, with Its traditions of scholarshio ard 
original thinking and Its great cultural heri'are 
to participate fully in the march of .rfr-V 
which is probably mankind's greatest er.terr.d4' 
today.* 
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ooperation o£ all agencies involved and un- 
iiiuging eitort ana sacrince on me part 01 
*« workers. However,' me , task can De 
uueved; it was acmeved m tne ubait im- 
oediateiy alter tne Hevoiution. The aeter- 
rnned Kussian enort gamed tor the country 
nucn more tnan mere universal literacy, 
it gave tne people a sense ot achievement 
Liu national priue and * prepared it lor 
WuCipauon in social transiormation. Tne 
mibitai m India is somewhat dinerent, nut 
‘nugniy eitoit similar to the Kussian will 
w an educational experience ot great 
wuonal signihcance. 


W.11. The targets. The essential condition 
lot success in a literacy programme is 
“tUH sauuia ne very caieiuuy, pianneu and 
“tat uu necessary preparations snouid oe 
“nao wen anead m ume.' organization oi 
massive programmes, preparation ot male* 
tui, training oi personnel and a nunrner of 
otoer requiaiius require time. We do not 
Wuaiue launching u nationwide programme 
“ ,u Pans oi tne country at tne same tune. 

If a, However, possioie to proceed system a- 
~*||y lc °m area to area in eacn btate 
~ orain 8 to tne opportunities available ana 
Frnuauy to cover tne enure State and tne 
“““‘fy- It wrn be possible to achieve lull 
««acy m dilterent areas at diiierent times 
"Pending upon tne stage of educational 
««iopment m the area/ public cooperation 
r® et °uency of organization. Time is an 
r^hai lacior in combating illiteracy and 
oeuy of more than 10 or Id years in liqui- 
..Jf 8 to* problem on a massive' scale wilt 
rr l «* very purpose. We think that with 
'“Punned eitorts it should be possible to 
Cy tne national percentage of literacy to 
. ..Per cent by 1971 and to 80 per cent in 
these targets will no doubt require 
tadous elfort and organization; but 
tv,; not impracticable. We recommend 
‘ «\-vry possible effort should be made to 
illiteracy from the country « 
taj.if Possible and that in no part of the 
her* .v however backward, should it take 
* ^an 20 years to do so. 

c«i < „T h '; Concept of literacy. We do 
literacy with the mere ability t 

*Sk5S, Wrile - Literacy. i£ It is to be 

ausl be functionaL It ^ ou ‘ d 
r» 5 t' 7* iterate not only to acquire sum- 
^ hsstery over the tools of literacy but 
Jfimre relevant knowledge wmen 
cm ] 6 t0 Pursue h5s own 
rtds - The World Conference of Educa 


uon Ministers on the Eradication of- Illite- 
racy organized by UNESCO at ienran (19ob) 
concluded tnat rather tnan an end in itseli, 
literacy snouid be regarded as a way of pre- 
paring man lor a social, civic and economic 
role tnat goes lar beyond tne limits of rudi- 
mentary literacy training, consisting niere.y 
m the teaching ot reading and writing, 
me process oi learning to read and write 
anouia oe made an opportunity lor acquir- 
ing inlormation tnat can immediately be 
jieu to improve living standaras; reading 
ana writing snouid lead not only to ele- 
mentary general knowledge but to training 
ioi work, increased productivity, a greater 
participauon in civil life, a better under- 
standing oi the surrounding world and 
snouid, ultimately, open the way to basic 
human culture’. We agree witn the view 
taken by the Conference. Literacy pro- 
grammes should inspire and enable the 
aault to use his knowledge of literacy for 
his own further education and encourage 
Him to profit by the scheme of continuing 
education which we propose to discuss sub- 
sequently. Thus viewed, literacy pro- 
grammes should have three essential ingre- 
dients. 


in U must be. as far as possible, ’work- 
based’ and aimed at creating atti- 
tudes and interests and imparting 
skills and information which will 
help a person to do eilicicntly what- 
ever work he is engaged in. 


(2) It must help the illiterate to interest 
himself in vital national problems 
and to participate efiectively in the 
social and political life of the 
country. 


(3) 


It must impart such skills In reading, 
writing and arithmetic as would 
enable him, if he so wishes, to con- 
tinue his education either on hu 
own or through other available 
avenues of informal education. 


H follows that literacy programmes wj 
tevc Ihm WI The Initial *'*£« ».l 

of acquaintance with reading, w ntir-i 
ajxTanihmcuc and some general knowing, 
relating to civic and nal.ona: prebiems » 
wh!ch the entire society is mvelvrd and :r 
the profession in which the terriin 
caged. The second stage *-"±^ 
fhf inowkdge and AMs «* 

Irnual stage and train the adult Ln uiu-, 
“ran- ga-nrd for «.lw{ F'lVr.- 
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many literacy drives Rave been organized 1 
on a Stale or a local basis, which were laun- 
ched with considerable drive and enthusiasm 
out which petered out in apathy and dissi- 
pated efforts a few years later. There are 
several reasons for this. The campaigns 
were too limited in scale to achieve 'a signi- 
Icant advance and generate enthusiasm for 
further effort. They also tended to be 
sporadic and uncoordinated — government 
departments, voluntary agencies, educational 
institutions and individuals working more 
in isolation than in active collaboration with 
other agencies. They were often launched 
hastily, without the careful assessment 'of 
the needs and interests of adults, without' 
awakening public interest or stimulating -the 
desire to learn and without adequate ' 
oro vision for the follow-up work in the 
absence of which no lasting results could be 
obtained. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
they failed. 


17.11. Sustained support and . purposeful , 
orientation of literacy programmes depend 
upon conscious acceptance of certain basic 
facts., .For instance, it should be-, accepted ., 
that, the pace of industrialization, and mo- 
dernization of agriculture and in general of., 
the economic progress of the country is inhi- 
bited.by the large number of illiterates who 
constitute the ‘work-force’. Assuming that 
the age-group 15 — 44 constitutes the work- 
force, it includes 144 millions of persons or 
67-4 per cent of the age-group - who are, 
illiterate. 1 . Further, illiterate people tendrto > 
resist change and cling to traditional forms 
of life, while modernization. of- social life, 
demands revolutionary changes-.in. the ac- r 
cepted pattern. . , Illiteracy . among the 
masses is inconsistent with the spirit of the • 
age,, in which, scientific and . technical - 
progress .determines the way of life and . 
standards of living. New ideas and new , 
practices cannot be effectively communicat- > 
ed to minds which are untrained to receive, 
them' and' to make. use of .them. Whether it 
is family claiming or improvement of sani--, 
tary standards or any programme of social^ 
security or any move which requires change , 
of attitude and habits of life, it must make 
sense to the peonle. Similarly, it should be 
realized that uneducated . people cannot 
make a real democracy, the essence of which 
lies in oart : cioation by the people in orga'-' 
nized civic life and' in' hnoortanrdecfsion-; 


making. The Universal Declaration 
Human Rights, Article 26 of, which sti 
that every one has a 'right to education, 
plies equally to the adults of the future 
to .those of the present. ' The existence 
the vast masses of illiterate people in i 
country which prides itself on its no 
traditions of learning, is humiliating. Thi 
are simple and self-evident facts which i 
seldom disputed. - It is, 1 however, cecessa 
to realize that an effort commensurate wi 
the magnitude of the task of eradication 
illiteracy is inconceivable unless there is 
clear conviction on the part of the nation 
leadership that the education of the mass 
of illiterates has a direct hearing on ( ecoD 
mic and social Drogress and on the quality* 
national life; -Lack' Of conviction is evider 
from the fact that so far there has been n 
political, commitment- to any, programme e 
adult education. Thfs may he due to M® 
extent to the magnitude of the problem 
The numbers involved are so great, resewro 
es , demanded in ! terms'of finance arid trainee 
personnel so apparently enormous, tiw 
there is a natural tendency, particularly w 
the face of-the competing priorities, to P* 
up the goal" as unattainable and to leave u 
solution -to -time and to the development 
universal primarv education. This attitv 
is -unhelpful.', ' We . think that the prob e" 
must be .faced /resolutely . and. realistic* 
and r we are.convinced.that indifference* 
will not- remain unpunished. 

-'•17:12) To-put an end lo this 
situation.- we ' recomhiend 'a • nation j 
coherent * and • sustained ■ campaign' tor H 
dation of illiteracy. The campaign gpP^ j 
is necessitated by the lack of rMQUrom. 
realization' of 'the urgency of the P 
The campaign should' be inspired oy Vj 
in ' its vital significance- to ^ 

should be organized and supported "E ^ 
lv bv the social and political Iwders T j, 
th" country. It should involve th erl j. 
State .and Local governments, |B J 

meqtal. agencies, all voluntary agency ^ 
private , organizations _ and fte 

educational Institutions ranging ibev* 
universities to primary schools a™ . g, 
all. all educated . men nnd wornen y. 
country. A les«er effort will to* 1 \p 
r>te the necessary motivation ana 
effective momentum. The tas* » . 
meus'y, difficult- It rewires a iwW* c ■, 
cation, imaginative organizat o n - ‘ — 


I Si* Pr»s* on *f l it tit'j W»n* I a . I**r» V. 
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cooperation o! all agencies involved and un- 
piuging enuri ana sacnnce on uie part or 
uie workers. However, me task can oe 
amrevea; n was acmeved m tne Ub£»K im- 
mediately after me Kevoiutlon. The deter- 
mined Kussian eQort gamed lor the country 
moon more tnan mere universal literacy. 
It gave tne people a sense of achievement 
ton national pnae and prepared it lor 
participation m social transiormation. Tne 
•udation in. India is somewhat dirterent, but 
* migiuy ettort similar to the Kussian will 
°e an educational experience ol great 
national sigiilhcance. ' , 


HU. The large ts.' Tne essential condition 
lor success m a literacy programme is 
tnat u snouid oe very careiuny, piann eo and 
'nai au necessary preparations snouid oe 
®aud wen snead in ume. ,, organization ox 
massive programmes, preparation ol mate- 
tui, training oi personnel and a numoer ol 
"inec requisites reqlure > ume. We do not 
Visuame launcmng a nationwide programme 
111 a u parts or me country at me same tune, 
u is, nuwever, possioie to proceed systema- 
Ucau y trom area to area In eacn btate 
•mowing to tne opportunities available and 
Patwany to cover tne entire btate and the 
wuntry. u wia De possible to achieve lull 
literacy m diUerent areas at different tunes 
Spending upon tne stage oi educational 
oc-'eiDpment in the area, public cooperation 
40,1 *mciency ol organization. Time is an 
fcswuai lactor In combating' illiteracy and 
»aeiay ol more than 10 or la years in hqui- 
^wig tne problem on a massive’ scale will 
«ieai its very purpose. We think that with 
°1 planned eilorts it should be possible to 
lQe national percentage ol literacy to 
“IPer cent by l&ll and to 80 per cent m 

*»aead iesc Urf * ets wil * no dou ^. t re,u ^ 


Ik. effort and organization; — - 

not impracticable. We recommend 
«« every possible effort should be made to 
Unteracy from the country as 
^ Possible and that in no part ot the 
however backward, should it take 
^ than 20 years to do so. 

n«i l ? he Concept of literacy. We do 
equate bteracy with the mere abnity to 
Wr ite. Literacy, it it is to be 
hhwlui e> must functional. It should 
t,,..,'* “ e bterate not only to acquire sum- 
^ mastery over the tools of literacy but 
Acquire relevant knowledge ” 
to pursue his own i"*®* 

A c ads. The World Conference of Educa 


but 
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non Ministers on the Eradication oL Illite- 
racy organized by UNnSCO at lenran (1903) 
concluded 'tnat ratner tnan an end in itseli, 
literacy snouid be regarded as a way ol pre- 
paring man lor a social, civic and economic 
role tnat goes tar beyond tne limits ol rudi- 
meataiy literacy traimng, consisting merely 
in tne teaemng ol reading ana writing, 
me process oi learning to read aud wrne 
snouiu oe made an opportunity lor acquir- 
ing inlormauon tnat can immediately be 
to improve living standards; reading 
mu writing snouid lead not only to ele- 
mentary general knowledge but to traimng 
ioi work, increased productivity, a greater 
participation in civil life, a better under- 
standing ot the surrounding world and 
snouid, ultimately, open the way to basic 
human culture’. We agree witn the view 
taken by the Conference. Literacy pro- 
grammes should inspire and enable the 
fault to use his knowledge of literacy lor 
his own further education and encourage 
him to profit by the scheme of continuing 
education which we propose to discuss sub- 
sequently. Thus viewed, literacy pro- 
grammes should have three essential ingre- 
dients. 

(1) It must be, as far as possible, ‘work- 
based’ and aimed at creating atti- 
tudes and interests and imparting 
skills and information which will 
help a person to do efficiently what- 
ever work he is engaged in. 

(2) It must help the illiterate to interest 
himself in vital national problems 
and to participate effectively in the 
social and political life of the 
country. 

(31 T* must impart such skills in reading, 

V writing and arithmetic as would 
enable him, if he so wishes, to con- 
tinue his education either on his 
own or through other available 
avenues of informal education. 

It follows that literacy programmes will 
. “ a™, staces. The initial stage will 

«■* "‘if* 

wfSithmcnc and some general knowledge 
“Sun g to civic and national problems in 
SS, society U anOnt ,»4 to 

5,etn.i«oon i» . ^h thc Wroe, ^- 
caged- The second s'ftf 'iti Z, Vtf 
fhe knowledge and skills gamed in J.V 
Jmual stage and train the adult in us.ng 
literacy gained T*™™ 1 preblems 
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and enriching personal life. , The third 
stage should lead tlic adult to one of the 
programmes of continuing education. 

17.15. Programmes for Arresting the 
Growth ot Illiteracy. The first siep to 
hquiuate illiteracy should be to arrest the 
swelling of the numbers of illiterates by 

— expansion of universal schooling of 

at least live years' duration as 
rapidly as possible to the age-group 
6 — 11 ; 

• — providing part-time education to 
those children ‘of the age-group 
11 — 14 who either missed schooling 
or dropped prematurely out ol the 
school; and 

— providing part-time general and vo- 

cational education to young adults 
ot the age-group 15 — 30 wno have 
received some years ot schooling but 
insufficient to carry them to a stage 
ot permanent literacy or to -prepare 
them adequately for the demands 
made on them by their ' environ- 
ment. 


17.16. In Chapter VII we considered pro- 
grammes for the realization of universal 
primary education for the age-group 6—11. 
v\fe "nave also recommended provision of 
part-time education of one year’s' duration 
lor tne- age-group 11—14 on a voluntary 
basis to start with but ‘with "the hope of 
making it compulsory later when suitable 
conditions are created. We also consider it 
necessary that these facilities .should be 
extended to those in the age-group 15+ 
whose schooling has been inadequate. These 
steps, combined with the extension of school 
facilities and . improvement in the. holding 
power of • the schools, . as proposcd else- 
Sere, must form the base ot a light against 
illiteracy. 

17.17. The 5.^. 

T 1 W°tte ritiation obtaining In the 
plexity of the s sed t0 analyse the 

country. It » ^ f but a pic ture of the 

position in tMa aJSj ' ca „ be formed by 
fire ot the “'““’“a"®, according to the 
the fact that the Million illiterate adults 
census, 189 ” Umtry. Wg 

lacogroup 15+ 1 higher literacy (“* 7 P er 


The .map of literacy shows very wide v -- "' 
tion from area to area '"in the county 
ranges' from 52 ’ 7 per, cent in Delhi ft 
per cent in NEFA. 1 There is also a 1 
variance in literacy among men and wo 
in different parts of the country, and an 
different .social groups. Motivation 
education varies from area to area depen< 
upon several factors such as developmec 
education and industrialization'. “ Obviot 
there can be no single or' simple appro 
to tackle the problem; each, situation t 
need very special 'investigation and rei 
dial measures will depend upon such opp 
tunities as are locally at' hand or can 
made available. We feel that we can or 
indicate certain general- principlesi -'J “ 

17.18. We -recommend -a two-fold stratej 
for combating illiteracy . in the count 
which, for the sake of convenience, 'we Bi- 
call - - i . • 1 ' i 1 ‘ ^ 

(a) the selective. approachfand , , 


• (b) the mass approach. . . . : - - - 

Programmes planned on the basis i of the 
approaches . should go hand in • * 

should not be considered to.be altera „ 

' 17.10. The Selective Apgmahh. . ^ «W- 

tive approach is specially suited 
which can be easily Identified, ^ 
and motivated for intensive jjjjjjjrjffc 
The specific needs of these L; 

ascertained and purposeful memj J j, 
grammes prepared to meet 
easier to handle such groups . and p I ra tive!y 
on literacy for them can y |e ' d ,2, .drtO- 
quick and gainful results. A for tht 
tage , of the' selective approach Jf 
literacy «»■»»«« ‘“K nsl J 
which will advance the occupai 
vocational interests. , > , • . 

17.20. By way of B,usl !i“f"'j|« C ti’eV 

the following wml**"* 

grammes can be J introduce^ 

with great profit: ■ • 

(1) Industrial and 

1 employ a conslderab ?rf ilJ- 

,, of which about 40 P erf t”, 
teratc. The problem i» 

to need attention. » 

that all employers In < *, re- 
and commercial, i ™tf cTaS 
tracting and other c00 J ^— 
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' I be made responsible, if necessary by 
1 1 law, for making their illiterate em- 
<-..pl 0 y ees functionally literate within 
1 a period of three years of their em- 
ployment. The responsibility of 
,,,, .educating them should be squarely 
, jr .r on the employers who should release 
1 1 v them » in‘ accordance with an agreed 
fc-j '^programme, for such education. 

^They should also provide incentives 
X, <v to" the ‘ illiterates and otherwise 
L induce them to make a serious effort 
■ t0 ^ earn - 'Government should bear 
Ijt' '/ educational ’costs and supply the 

‘^ eac hers, books and other teaching 
materials. We have no doubt that 
enlightened employers will find it 
iL ot advantage m the long run to edu- 
o . cate their, workers. 


We further recommend that the big 
*■ industrial plants in the public sector 
, should take the -lead immediately 
2 ‘ijand set the pace in this important 
programme. 

U j (3j All economic _ and social develop- 
. -®ent plans have their human aspect 
--and involve a' large number of per- 
' sons who have had no schooling. It 
lj j r. , ls . therefore, logical that every de- 
r ‘ velopment project in whatever field 
t. J ; ", .“-industrial, agricultural, commer- 
t i.ij health, education or any other 
;, s —should include, as an integral part, 
tfj, a Plan for the education of its em- 
, - pployees, more especially of those 
- 1 who are illiterate. 


’ j " . ^ series of schemes are launched by 

Government for economic better- 
, nient of the people for social wel- 
m . ' j re ‘ *’ or instance, the Khadi pro- 
• ’ auction scheme of the Khadi and 
' ”^age industries Commission or 
‘ scheme of applied 'nutrition and 

. child welfare programmes- of the 
» „ 2 * Community Development ' Depart- 
- ‘ ment, involve several lakhs of 

I t women. We suggest that- literacy 
• programmes should constitute an 
essential ingredient of all such 
i schemes. 


iUustra li°ns are by no means 
aw,? ‘u e ‘ Planners of literacy programmes 
•kveln., .. on ibe look-out to locate and 
fl °P others. 
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‘ 17-21. The Mass Approach. The essence 
of the mass approach lies m a determined 
mobilization 01 all available educated men 
and women in the country to constitute a 
rorce to combat illiteracy and an effective 
organization and utilization of this force in 
a well-planned literacy campaign. This ap- 
proach is unorthodox but not untried. 
Whereas the selective approach is , tied 
down by. its inherent limitations and is by 
its very nature ineffective as an overall 
solution, the mass approach can achieve a 
real break-through. The mass approach 
was a remarkable success in the USSR. In 
a different way and on a smaller scale this 
approach was attempted in Maharashtra 
through the scheme of Gram Shikshan 
Mohim. The Mohim exploited the local 
village patriotism to eliminate illiteracy 
from the village and required the teachers 
and all local educated men and women to 
work for literacy. The scheme cost very 
little and its gains were much more than 
what could be measured in terms of literacy. 
Its critics have referred to certain inade- 
quacies in the preparation for the Mohim 
and to weaknesses in the follow up work. 
These defects can be remedied. 


17.22. The responsibility for initiating a 
massive move to combat illiteracy goes be- 
yond the capacity of the administrative and 
educational systems. It rests squarely upon 
thu political and social leadership of the 
country. The success of this approach de- 
fends upon the strength of the conviction ot 
those who are at the helm of national 
affairs, that illiteracy impedes national 
development as well as upon their ability to 
carry conviction to the people and to 
generate strong enthusiasm and motivation. 
We arc convinced that if the nation is deter- 
mined to make the country literate and to 
make the effort and sacrifice commensurate 
with the undertaking, India can become a 
literate nation within the foreseeable future. 

,. 17113. Adult education is by nature a 
voluntary activity; the basic driving force is, 
-therefore, the individual motivation of the' 
adult. It may be clear to planners, educa- 
tors and administrators that national secu- 
rity and integration, productivity and popu- 
lation control, health and general welfare 
of the people would improve through 
widespread adult education and training. 
This may no! be so immediately apparent 
to the individual farmer or urban dweller 
that be would willingly sacrifice rcveral 
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hivtt* f * i tf *ff |t w V-P’ S ft K4H>vn 

tl »* *•**'■?" *J f t\ !*'*» {■t-'fiifft*!** 

t* titjt wr.rh **« 

»*■*■* Mugful t-» |f.«r f ;*3{ *M frUi«d It (f#a? 
**vj (i'4^-*»K*r wtft li I fj* r* Ttfetv 
fcM-S In »>«■ wkVh f- kn«-*« 


ITJ4 A MU | jJfjwnli 

UllMX >b* 4»>t.ru?y wrti(*» t,f »ti 

rdur»u*f twjlr, mtfof ng r<WMv» cj 

jJ.’i'.rtt, fft£.r<»n nr*? 
flliirrt 1 «l tlvr «v*tn U«w?iJ ej tr.^ earn* 
J«lgn Will lali nr» Ihf !rx,','l> «id 
ttt *<hs?‘J» tni *f>l 

Irrj*. nubility ft 7 o()[4ftUJtJca will fall t*. 
rduca t«\~.s| miUSttU ai ft all kinds. V.V 
im<nDr»l itui ijir i'.ujtnii in the higher 
primary, **-v«vt«y, highrr **vomi#ry, voca- 
tions! schools *n4 chuj* in the undergra- 
duate c| t*;r umvmsUM »nd colleger 

ahtxil.1 t*<- ivquifrd | 0 Kith adult* as a 
pan oi Ux* t>atnjnilj*iry national umt* pro- 
gramme- «} ikh »v«* havr ctxttkierrti rbt- 
where 1 . It li equally r.i-ct-itary to require 
the teacher* In school* of all types to teach 
and to part/dpsfe In the campaign when 
they are called ujxm to do so. Work for 
adult literacy should be n nart of their nor- 
mal duty. In order to help them to do so 
It may be neceasajy either to give them 
relief from normal school work or to remn 
nerale fhem for adult literacy work. Their 
•crvices should be available for work con- 
nected with adult education whenever 
required. Every educational Institution 
should be required to run literacy classes 
regularly and should be given responsibility 
for liquidating illiteracy in a specified 
neighbouring area the sire of which should 
be determined by the sire of the school staff 
and the number of students available for 
literacy work. 


17.25. The Neiv Function of the School 
The new responsibility related to adult 
'education will imply a significant change In 
the function and outlook of the school. The 
area of its main concern will not be confined 
to' the school children; it will embrace the 
•entire local community which It serves. It 
will be required to function as a centre of 
the life of the community.- It will need to 
be transformed from a children's school to 
•a people’s school. It follows that • it will 
-need to be equipped and serviced as a 


c-T-t?* of th* tornrryjfuly and an Import 
toe tti*r/>,nn t* rvicr* tt wit I req* 
«fn««4 mrwr •nil, a uorary, famo v 
prxvr#, n-c^j.-u arm omcr materi 

rt*r,tupttj ht auurj pr{'tc4ti<jn. 


lt«*f Mrtr»«fy for the Saetf 

at tJiersef ttatrsmmew A word of auv> 
m rvcr*s4ry. ,Y> aUu;: literacy drive shoo 
Of f-nrowJ without prior planning ai 
caftiui p reparation. tv rut*.* »r do n 
taut ysaf; b( atuny and Jurvey 
every arra iwccj.rur> cetore a pr 
ti hunched, tcheve that stx 
wm Ij tr^- mirr important poinu menboce 
b-b* ttdi pa/ dividends and avoid frxatri 
lufi. 


(l> Ilcforv a programme Is fauncfiK 
ah pokUcal, scctai and otnee levies 
at well as all government depart 
mrnts should twr involved in aw a 
kmiftg interest and mcbiLxng &P 
port lor it. 

(2) The adult illiterates to be enrolled 
in the programme should be psycnoj 
logically prepared and motivated 
for il. They must be mode to 
realm- what literacy would mean w 
them and feel convinced that such 
effort and sacrifice as they make 
will be worthwhile. 

(3) The widest use should be made of 
the mass media of communication 
for awakening and sustaining ^ 
people’s will to learn and tor gmfS 
them general support throughout me 
operation of the programme ^ 
after. The radio, television, ^ 
the spoken word, and all other men 1 , 
should bo utilised for matiae*?? 

maintaining an atmosphere , 

will be conducive to the success 

( literacy work. ' 

, (4) The material required for ** * 
education programme, should , 
prepared well in 3dvance 
’should be available in 
quantities when the oampai^ 

, launched. These should I mciu£ 

• textbooks and other re^dmg^ 

• rial, charts, maps, gutde jmW 

■ ■ other instructional material 

' aids for the workers. ^ 

(5) Literacy programmes shou 

' carefully planned with ^ ue ^Sre- 
to local conditions and r ^ t!n g 
, ments. 1 In additio n to l m g 


Chaplets I and VWI. • f , • .■[ f , 
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skills in reading and writing, they 
should help to improve knowledge 
and skills relating to the profession 
of the illiterate adult; make him 
aware of the important problems of 
the community, his country and the 
world and of the need for active 
participation in important national 
programmes such as population con- 
trol and give him some under- 
standing of the life and culture of 
the country. 

(6) Literacy programmes should lead 
the neo-literate to continuing edu- 
cation. Literacy succeeds best 
when a person learns to use his 
knowledge to solve his problems 
through self-effort and to profit by 
the avenues to further knowledge 
such as schools, libraries and mu- 
seums. A well-designed follow-up 
Plan is an essential part of literacy 
Programmes. 

^ should be clearly realized that 
literacy programmes, as we visualize 

• them, cannot be left to the teachers 
alone. The work of teachers should 
be supported by : 


including civic and other authorities 
Those involved should be acquainted 
with the details of the action 
planned and with the specific role 
they are required to play in carrying 
it out. “ 

(iu) Students and educated persons 
who volunteer to teach should be 
given a short training in the 
methods of teaching and dealing 
with the adults. They should also 
be provided with guide-books and 
other helpful material 

(11) An efficient machinery f or ad- 
ministration and supervision is 
needed and should ensure involve- 
ment of voluntary agencies and sup- 
port of vigilant evaluation and 
research. 

(12) Planning for literacy must visua- 

lize the activities which should con- 
tinue after the Intensive literacy 
campaign concludes. Those involv- 
5? literacy programmes 

should be encouraged to help one 
another to continue to leam and to 
this end, constitute study groups 
associations, clubs o r recreational 
groups 


(a) extension services of the univer- 
• sities and of such departments 
as industries, agriculture, public 
health, cooperatives, community 
development. These extension 
services should mainlv help to im- 
prove knowledge, skills and prac- 
tices related to the professions of 
the people; and 

fb) mass media of communication 
and more particularly All , India 
•Radio should be used for awaken- 
tiv consciousness of the adult 
illiterates towards their responsi- 
bilities to civic life and to vital 

Programmes of national develop- 
ment. - ■ 

t^ccts of literacy programmes 
~il be shortlived unless they are 
.. PPOrted bv the establishment of 
Juries and a continuous supply of 
P™ 5 reading material and news- 
papers. 


rs>A 


(13) Public commitment, auppurt and 
enthusiasm are vital to the lucres* 
of the literacy programme*. Pub- 
' he appreciation of the surer** of the 
programme. Its concern when the 
activities glow down, it* participa- 
tion in improving it* procedure*, 
its encouragement cf tbo*- who do 
- outstanding work are all favors of 
extreme importance Public In- 
volvcment and rupport th-mld tv> 
kept alive, with the help 0 f new*, 
pipers, leaders of so-iil end poUti- 
cal life, of learned iocietlei 
other agencies 

^1LT7. Liters cj^crJj Yemen . The *♦_»!* rj 
literacy am erg women 1 * partirularlr da* 
tressing. The Crr.ro* cf l?<ri * Wej that 
34.5 per cent of the xrr.rs in urban area* 
and only E -9 per cent cf tVn in r-_ra! a-eat 
were Iterate. It is unite- rail! v 
lodged that vrJej* women leer-cr-e «dtr ate-* 
there a l.rJe h-pe for vra. 1 tn-.ifTT-.- lfr T* 
Yet effort* to rulf «iJ: v-am'ci l.v-ste *rr 
neg!.g;ble. We cannot tai rmy.hatvadJr 

recommend the trr-~.CT t-f 

imaginative and e£«t:v 


thoucht-out plan - . 

should envisage the trsIrJr.C CtcpppC Cp l..ec»ce rmim.f 
^ advance of the local Vadershiprelarlr thr*- :n — e r~rt) 


roc a_jrr* 
ptra- 
1 mtt Jt ** 
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unnecessary in this Report to consider at 
any length what factors hinder operation 
of literacy programmes among women. It 
is , well known that motivation to learn 
among women is weak; the social environ- 
ment tends to be hostile for organizing 
literacy campaign among women; the wo! 
men themselves have little leisure and they 
certainly cannot count on hours when they 
will be free to learn. The most difficult 
problem is to find teachers for. women. 
Some of the difficulties will be solved by the 
suggestion we have made for employing 
school children to teach; children could be 
made to deliver education to women at their 
door step at hours convenient to them. 
There would be little social objection to the 
‘little teachers’ visiting homes lor teaching 
women.- 

17.28. It is hoped that more •'and more 
women teachers will be appointed in schools 
and that they will be specially made to 
undertake the responsibility of teaching 
illiterate women in areas served by the 
schools. -We see great potentiality in the 
scheme launched by the CSWB.to provide 
'condensed courses’ ' to women whose edu- 
cation remained incomplete and -to give 
them further training in some field such as 
teaching and nursing. We also suggest ap- 
pointment in the villages of ‘village sisters' 
for teaching village women and organizing 
adult education among local women. As 
far as possible, the ‘village sister’ should be 
a' local woman, paid a small salary to do 
adult literacy work. She should be trained 
and periodically retrained to keep her in- 
formed of the new techniques of adult edu- 
cation 'work. In the urban areas, it should 
be-possible to utilize government pensioners 
and retired persons for literacy work among 
women. 

-17.29. Hole - of Radio; Television and 
Audio-visual Aids. We have taken the view 
that the existence of the vast masses of 
illiterate and uneducated persons seriously 
handicaps national life and growth and that, 
therefore, their education cannot wait with : . 
out peril. It is also aonarent that ilHterncv 
Is slow a-dving and that with the best of • 
national efforts and sacrifices, full literacy 
may require even two decades to be achieved 
In some parts of the country. Moreover, it ( 
is'realized that it takes time to be able to use, 
literacy: to select what to read and to com-^ 
orehend what fs read. Even those who have',, 
had fairly lone formal education require ' 

* Rqvrt ef t*r Cemtinrt «« /fcaafttaw* ■ ' ' ' 

OtW, •- 


educational maturity to make good use o 
ability to read. However, education ci 
people -should, not wait till, they bee 
literate; it should precede, accompany 
follow the programmes of literacy.' To 
end, wc,'have recommended fullest expli 
tion of the mass media of communica 
and films and 'other audio-visual aids. 
fact the cinema, radio, wall posters, piett 
and; the like are already educating the ill 
rate and, the literate alike.' The choice is 
between education and no education 
between education which" is necessary 
national growth and integration and t! 
which is given just to please and to recrea 
The mass media of communication should 
effectively used as -.a powerful instrum< 
forj creating the -climate, -and imparti 
knowledge and skills necessary for jmpro 
ing' the quality #f work and standard of li 
of the . people. -In .this .connection we hi 
contemplated recording comprehensive t 
commendations for utilizing the. service 
of. radio rand television for adult educatja 
Our task, however, has been considerabl; 
lightened by the report of the Committee se 
up by the ,'Ministry r of , Information -an< 
Broadcasting under .the chairmanship o 
Shri-A.,K. Chanda 1 , In appropriate par* 
graphs of this chapter we, have referred if 
the special use which should, be made o> 
All India Radio and television for the various 
adult -.education programmes. . We 
generally support the • recommendatfo 
made by the Committee on Broadcasting * 
Information relating to the role of radio a 
television . in the -field of aduH educa 
We, agree with the Committee that 
television is -a more- suitable ine ^ ur " j I - ( , 
adult, illiterates, both television and n 
can and should be used for carrying?^ 
education to comparatively less ed . ( 
people and even to illiterates and I 
should be used as a medium for 
production, and /or bringing modern 

transformation. In the c ® nd l t J°" i _°we a" 
life,. radio, television and 
important role to D^y fn determ^ 
attitudes and taries- nn ^' a tlorul 

fore. 


tunes ana --tinrs' 

,„,d. to us» them for ho™*,’"’ M 

rood. There cap he no Mler 
irooortine krowMp» to 

of Dooolo and lor mak ! , ' fi Xl «'»<t 11 H 
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°. literacy campaign will be defeated 
“it did not continue in some form to keep 
S? P ra cess of learning alive. The concern 
•“ten expresse d that there is a rapid relapse 
*7 “literacy following a literacy campaign 
“justified by experience. The apprehension 
Keomes greater when limited financial re- 
wees and lack of trained personnel make 
. ssary to employ voluntary services of 
rat# n and , teachers for teaching the illite- 
.JL Re tention of literacy acquired depends 
m continued use of it for achieving some 
of pur P° se - We have suggested the urgency 
"motivation to leam as a pre- 
L_ tl0il to the launching of literacy pro- 
s vry? e ^' In fact, education of the people 
mtw! 8i n with 1 the help of mass com- 
rwi 10n med ‘ a and other means to make 
gul.fi? aWa re of the social, economic and 
E®? c °?text of life. The need for lite- 
be felt the illiterate and he 
It is 2 ,, re n IZe . what he misses without it. 
to i»5 „ v ^cessary that while he learns 
Bs ff an d Write he should also leam what 
plovrntJi an , make of .bis knowledge." Em- 
teers fnJ * Rodents and educated volun- 
fircurrf^ teacR ‘ n 2 illiterates is dictated by 
but th ey can take the adults 
tiowwJ ’l tle ahea d. They can impart 
be« r l a J p °i reading and writing and num- 
the illiterate understand 
After »£? ■ ^ °t personal and civic life 
le han4 L ln L tial sta ? e . the teaching should 
and * b ,X regular teachers in schools 
ltd to neo-literates should be gradually 
tion whi^ varioUs t°rms of informal educa- 
fflaia inlr j Wp discuss later. One" of the 
shoiolH u’’™ ‘ents 'of literacy programmes 
br ^ry » teapb th * adul t to use the li- 
rabstancp 1 },, r P ,easur e and for profit.’ In" 
15 ^ollnw We ’ em P basize that, what is known 
irom Programme is not different 

!'«nen‘s I» C X Programme. The " essential' 
fei-buut tn .v e ‘follow-up’ work should be 
« is a f-- 1 . * he literacy p-ogramme itself. 

im!* to think that the activities 
^alj k_ U , e J tbe ‘follow-up’ procedure' 

Ca ' noa ign iJ” ldertaken afte ” tfa e ■ 
i** 4 «nd£-? vw .* nd aduU ~ havc ’ " 

S? Y™1 In the coherent " " 

^wts wjf;™Sramme there should 
goring aJ)j are necessary to • ’ 
and nseful- Literacy 
of 4. sbou ld merge * 

{•-’tatJoL , he , variety of ' 

^3, 


material which should be available when- 
ever required. The most important materia] 
consists of textbooks and other books ■ 
for the neo-iiterate and a variety of other 
literature, such as newsletters, magazines, 
pamphlets containing useful information 
relating to some aspects of agriculture or 
science or craft or any other matter of 
interest to the adult. Equally important is 
the preparation of guide-books and the pro- 
duction of literature which will be of help to 
the vast army of volunteer-teachers. It is 
also necessary to prepare charts, maps, 
models, films, filmstrips, and a vast variety 
of other audio-visual aids. The task is colos- 
sal and will demand considerable ingenuity 
and organization If material Is not ready, 
literacy programmes will be held up. It will 
never be too early to take up this earnestly 
and produce at least the books for the il- 
literate and their professional and non-* 
professional teachers Linguistic considera- 
tions and the magnitude of the demand in ‘ 
each language would indicate the need for- 
setting up a competent production unit" 
in each State. Treatment of the local pro- 
blems and matters of local interests should 
make the books interesting. There should, ' 
however, be inter-State cooperation in 
order to ensure that the literature produced 
furthers national policies and strengthens 
national integration and patriotic sentiment* 
Inter-State cooperation may also help 'fa' 
certain cases to reduce cost of production. 

We feel that the Ministry* of Education, 
should take the lead u. 1 " 

State and inter j • * 1 

for production of li ^ 

literacy, and ad 
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interests. , jTlius, conceived, .continuing edu- 
cation becomes th e growing and the harvest 
for, which formal schooling,, is only' the 
planting and, the cultivation*, , It is no , 
wonder that in advanced societies adult, 
education, tends, to become -the fastest 
growing segment of education. 

17.34. General Recommendations. Broadly 
speaking, the system of continuing ,'educa- 
non should be designed to suit two different 
groups of people. The first of these consists 
of .those who can join with others to form 
groups for, part-time study in educational 
institutions or ad hoc classes of instruction 
in specific subjects organized by various 
agencies such as the departments concerned 
with development, or ..universities, boards ofr 
secondary, education or institutions for tech- 
nical, vocational or agricultural' education, 
orv learned societies ana .voluntary organiza- 
tions. The. second. is composed of those who 
must .study, at home- during such hours as 
they^can .find for the- purpose, but who re- 
quire assistance .to be delivered to them at 
their. .convenience^ .Adult education must 
be. designed, to ‘serve a great variety of pur- 
poses iand different groups which vary not 
only i, according toijtheir educational .attain- 
ments but according to their occupational in- 
terests,. cultural aspirations and sensitiveness 
to. responsibility in public affairs. We have 
earlier referred to those who -had to leave 
schooling 'before completing the primary 
stage of education and suggested they should 
be .enabled to comolete the stage- - There 
are' others who desire to go up the ladder of 
formal, education leading to - university de- 
grees in various faculties including those of 
science, technolow and agriculture. There 
are also those -who are working on farms, 
workshops, factories, commercial houses as 
well .as j thp s e who .are- self-employed .-..who 
need training for improving their efficiency. 
Even, those engaged at hieh profess’onal 
levels, need ,to refresh their knowledge *na 
become ^acauainted with the new thinking 
and .practices in their, fields of specialization. 
More particularly, tearhers at all stages of 
education. , including the . university.. f must 
have opportunities of keeping themselves 
»brea«t of the advancing frontiers of 
knowledge. .This also applies to lawvers. 
doctors- business managers, industrial chief* 

•nd others at the too of their professions. 
There are also those who wish to leam 
something lust for the jov of it. for example, 
a foreign langu*ve, or painting, or music or 
interior dreo-ation pr cookerv or fewer *r- 
r*oeem*r<t OT somethin* else rtnrrmnectrd 
with their occur* t ion In life Adult educa- 
tion must be tailored to suit all tastes sr.d 
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needs. 0j W^at_ is of significance' is that'ga 
imaginatively* designed '.courses covering 
varied, range of interests themselves'serve 
powerful media" for 'creating' incentives 
learn/ . . ~ 

47.35.vWe recommend jthat educational (r 
titutions of all types and '.grades should 
encouraged and helped to throw iOpen the 
doors outside the .regular, working hours 
provide such ; courses^ of instruction as t Jv 
can to .those who. are competent and desire 
of receiving education. ..This is the approa' 
which is favoured .throughout ,.the 
but -in the conditions of,- our, country its a 
cep ta pee is acutely ..necessary -because U 
circumstances of .history have forced iMf 
to begin Iife-;ivithout proper education > ' 
training.,, We .thus suggest /he creation i 
a parallel, system of education for, those J'j 
can attend educational institutions only flu 
i'ng a few hours they can, spare In 
ingS'or-at other convenient- times in ore 
to enable them to qualify for the same ce 
ficates,- diplomas and degrees- as .thoiM 
which. the regular students in the cdoca 
al institutions work. We are aware w 
recent development of the evening <w 
in - several Darts of the country. « " J 
that the evening colleges in several P ( 
the country will provide good educa 
an atmosphere which will ervroora . 1 ^ 
ing rather than merely serve ^ 

outside the regular system to purch ^ ^ 
gibiiity to appear at the ezamina 1 ! ^ 
nominal recording of attendance- f 
th» secondary' schools and coilfC ^ 
institutions and more Pf 
tional - technical and afrlculb r»t *** d 
thvuld Dmva-.parl-tof « 1 “ t * ti ° n 
their regular hours - 

17M E-Ium tloMl 
rive (he J«H In WMn'rlM nl ’ 
courses , which will help ' j Mgr" 1 { ‘ 

sTand and SoH'e their probl^dri p/; 

wider, knowledge of l* L 

roure^.in soil management 
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of chlldrc 0 . nuMtt". , n “” cl 
cited as illustration . Th , . 
t i vi ties Is unlimited. Dr0 J^-Af 
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1J.37. Education of Industrial Workers. 
We hive 'already emphasized the urgency ot 
selective approach to educate the worKers m 
jorgatuzed industries and suggested that tney 
"should be’ made' literate witnin three years- 
We have also suggested that their education 
should 'be "a 1 cooperative 'endeavour of the 
employers, who should provide time and 
other amenities and incentives and of edu- 
cation departments which' should prepare 
programmes for education and provide tea- 
.chers, books and other assistance. In view of 
*“6, important role which the working class- 
es play in Improving* production, their edu- 
^on should not be allowed to end after 
'm e y have , become functionally literate. 
We, therefore, recommend that further edu- 
cation should be provided for workers for 
improving their knowledge and skills, wi- 
wrnng- their horizon in life, Inculcating m 
. • fle m a Sense of responsibility towards tneir 
-profession and ~ improving their careers. 

part-time' and sandwich courses 
mould be offered for them which would lead 
•mem step by step to higher courses 

In.this connection a crucial measure 
‘3 institute special courses for the 
mm ri ®l workers, which. would be compa- 
3 Quality an’d standard with those for 
‘.l. mgh and higher secondary courses for 
jwe regular school students. It is necessary 
V ^Snize the marked distinction between 
* «.* !*2 e s. attitudes and aspirations of the com- 
ttnll Uve y grown-up. 'realistic and practical 
ttni. m Ihe 'factories and the care-free 
tnW®/ 1 * 3 10 1116 schools who are not at- 
'*™eclto any specific occupation in life, 
'ivtx st,nc ti° n tends to wear off with age 
-i h S* Ofoduets of the school move into 1ns- 
bf h 'gher education; but its unique 
V**? nce At ihe Secondary level should 
Pirt K fesSed in ' terms Of the differentiated 
v-n'v an d correspondence courses for the 
which’ should ’stress their mature 
>H Cr ^JSpecial occupational and other 


5u£, ‘ immediate beginning should be 
cf e™ this direction by the Central Board 
la ■y 1 ^ 0 J ld , a l ry Education. Industrial plants 
hoblic sector should also take the 
^ rsanil!n g classes for workers ana 
*atw?^5 them to work for these exatni- 
'ro-wL Part-time courses would helo the 
sJsj£?l further throuch specially de- 
to attain as high stand- 
in various fields of general- 
« , managerial and other types ox 
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education with which the future of the work- 
er is concerned. ’* ' <s '' ' 

17-40. Education of the workers should be 
the joint responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment. The organizational aspect ’of 
education for industrial workers should be 
the responsibility of the Ministry of'Labour 
and Employment which should - arrange 
classes of different groups, release the work- 
ers for receiving education at reasonable 
hours, provide amenities such as classrooms, 
libraries, reading rooms, and laboratories 
where possible and above all offer incen- 
tives to those who show good progress. 
The Ministry of Education should organize 
preparation of different types of programmes 
and courses required for industrial workers 
m consultation with the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, employers, universities, 
board of secondary education and those In 
charge of technical education. The Ministry 
of Education should also provide teachers, 
textbooks and other amenities and should 
obtain for the education of the workers such 
assistance a s the neighbouring institutions 
for general and technical education can 
provide. 

17.41. Adult education for the industrial 
workers should be designed with the ut- 
most care and with a sense of purpose. 
Efforts should be made to avoid imbalance 
observed in some of the existing pro- 
grammes which either lay almost exclu- 
sive emphasis on the working of trade 
unions, labour policies and the like or on 
literacy and recreational activities. The 
mam function of these programmes should 
be to equip an increasing number of workers 
with - higher technical and vocational quali- 
fications so that they can rise to posi- 
tions of reponsibility within the industry. 
Thus viewed, the 'education of ’ workers 
cannot be considered In isolation from the 
main streams of general, vocational and 
technical education. As we have emphasiz- 
ed elsewhere, schools for general and voca- 
tional education, colleges, boards of secon- 
dary education, universities and technical 
Institutions should ’ undertake increasing 
k responsibilities fer the education of the 
industrial workers. 

1742 Special fro trammel and Institu- 
tions. It is not poss.ble for the part-time 
courses in school and college tninsi to 
cover all the varied reeds cf adult educa- 
tion since some of them will reouire special 
institutions. For example. our attention 
his been drawn to the valuable work dene 
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with .the new, mcihods and, techniques of tea- 
.clung, ThiSimeasuro is.pnticularly ncccs- 
.sary.in the depressing, background in .which 
acacbcrs. have t to .wotfc,ui schools. in which 
J library ..facilities i«re poor and, where -there 
•*» 1 -little intellectual communication. It 
iiWDuld.alsOi'hcIp n teachers, to j feel secure 
.about, what (hey . teach. and. perhaps jnspir- 
, ed; by the.nevv f ,challenges. . 


. and women, are unable to take these ex™ 
-pations conducted hy the "secondary e< 
tion boards , and universities' in me ebu 
.because they, are' unable to fulfil the \ 
.conditions relating to attendance. 'The 
, no .reason ‘ why, .they ' should' , not "be 
,coufaged to ^depend on 'their own efioi 
.prepare forjhese^ examinations." ’ ?' 


17.54. The Ministry of Education in col- 
laboration with other -'Ministries - should 
.establish a ‘ Rational " Council of "Home- 
.Studies! . The'.Council should beauthorized 
to' assume many functions including accre- 
' dilation and evaluation of agencies. It should 
identify areas' in- which different 1 types of 
correspondence courses would be of benefit 
and "establish them on their own • or assist 
Government - . departments, universities, 
^boards of education, institutions of -techni- 
cal education 1 arid’private "agencies to create 
them. It ^hould'also^arry out continuous 
‘ evaluation of ;ths various programmes of 
.education, through correspondence. 

. ! o!7.55. Some: ’ controversy surrounds - the 
costs of correspondence courses.; ~ One view 
maintains that correspondence programmes 
‘ cost 'as .much ,as, if not more,- than : regular 
[’education in schools, colleges.-and other •In- 
stitutions. Another !yiew holds - that- as 

1 large numbers' arc, involved in'eorrespond- 
..fence courses,’ if -should- certainly, cost much 
Mess than regular, education -in residence.-It 
?fs not easy to, compare ;the costs in different 
-countries because r -'the ' assumptions 'vary. 
.'[However, 'it, is" worth .pointing- out- that 

2 supervisory staff’ requirements* do not -rise 
relatively to the ; increase in numbers and 

i,._the j advantage ( pt .superior staff .reaches a 
Liyery wide ,range-,of, students, .-The student 
works and earns while he studies and if he 
c ’is a productive r worker, he^continues^io, help 
n production., -If ^is /.correspondence course 
lr helps -to improve .his, knowledge ana skills 

r relating, to, his, occupation, .he'wilfbV better 

o^able L to, do , his job! -For., him J there need be 
, no L separate! - ,. -building- .and "equipment, no 
n playgrounds.. and .^gymnasia, no ; hostels 
^a'nd special, tultions^rio. special libraries- or 
laboratories. '. , , ' , / , 


y L ibraries 


MJSn.yie.i have, referred .to .the need 
-•libraries in .different parts 01 'tins' chap 
and. we.Jhink.that a _ good library .systi 
which, brings books within the reach. of 
is the, backnone.of .the. system of adult ed 
cation.., Without.this .there is little.hopef 
cultivating .reading .haoits..anwng-adui 
particularly in. rural areas, .where. book di 
tribution is difficult. The .Working Grot 
of the Planning Commission has recon 
mended a scheme for. large-scale establis- 
'Went of libraries in the country. - We gen< 
'•'rally agree with its recommendations. 


,17.58. .We .also accept the, major, reco® 
emendations, of tbeJ'Advisory ' Committee or 
-[Libraries -(1957); relating to. the' esteMWj 
.ment of a network of, libraries .tluwvnoaj 
..the . country, .including a National Centr 
l Library at Delhi, c Regional .LibrariM » 

Bombay, .Calcutta and Madras, a State C 

tral Library in each State, and hbranes 
- fhe ! district,, block j and .. panchayat r l«* 
-This . would -form .-.the ..framework «n 
-would sustain .widespread library £> _ 
.and organized - services c throughout 
country. ' - 

< 17.59-: School libraries should be 
.with the system of public 
1 laid stress on , schools being made 
,. of. adult education. and «tensgw .»sn> d 
It . is; .therefore, necessary,- to jJW J \.,t 

- assist school libraries to 

t function. Ev«» tiw remaj^pnjjg J. a y <- 
-.should be serviced by a neighbourirg r 

- library 


~ 3 1756. We also recommend that it .should 
' be possible for private candidates — whether 
'employed or, not — to take any or. all of the 
; examinations conducted " by the secondary 
f education boards' and universities In the 
country. Many serious-minded adults -for 
even young persons), and particularly eirh 


Libraries "-ill tit 

order 10 ftinrtiofl »r "LSrf wl* 
ration. They 'nd "red '“-V, rff 
foodlne material to! £ 

literate slop by *!'*’ Jf!?,d2r«d W 1 ’ 
tcrestlng readme to more adraarro 
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giving’ information of value to him. Libra- 
ries Will also require books and other read- 
ing material which will have a bearing on 
the practical needs and tastes of the adults. 
Wherever possible, libraries should have 
stocks of tape records, gramophone records 
and films and other useful aids. The libra- 
ries will also be used by those who take 
part-time education, those who take corres- 
pondence codrses and those who depend on 
their 1 own efforts. ’ It is necessary that thc.r 
needs should find a place in the equipment 
of libraries.' 1 

17.60. Libraries should not remain, as 
they tend to do, mere store-houses of 
hooks; .they" should be dynamic and set out 
to educate and attract .adults to use them 
There are many known ways of performing 
this function. , One which conforms to th" 
»ge-old traditions of adult education in the 
country is, collecting. an audience for hear- 
ing some book ‘or poem of interest read out. 
Lectures,' discussion , groups, book-clubs 
•houVX be initiated and, attempts wjde to 
tnaVo the library a centre of interest for th. 
community. Bv way of, illustration we re- 
t* r ,}o the useful work done by the Delhi 
Public , Library which has not only cn- 
*>uraged people to become book-mlndcd 
hut has endeavoured to make the library a 
dynamic centre of a ’variety of cultural 
•ctivities. 

Tut Role or Universities in 
Adult Education 

1761. Significance,' The Image of the i uni- 
versity a s a dosed academic community ol 
Jc -clam creating and .disseminating know- 
sn d perpetuating its own type is 
W»s of thf „£t. Thi Will, 
the town and the town have crumbled ana 
t!> c life 0 { the university and that of -• • 
community can be vitally linked for their 
mutual enrichment. 

1761. This change or .attitude 1* nc’-jT* 
*?.* marked way in some of our ur.iver'l-. 

have organised correspondence 
extension lecture* and semfnsrijr-- 
the benefit of extra-mural student- 
r^jrrponden'e courses introduced be * 
Lr.terrxitT of Delhi have alreadv cm-?** 
for more ruch eou-*« jne 
t^hJiihment ef the IVnartment c. *—■ 
r”h*tSce» be the Urlversjre ef Ra***^*? _ 


country must t3ke upon themselves a much 
larger share in the responsibility for educa- 
ting adults 

17 63 Programmes. The function of the 
university is to help the social, economic, 
educational and cultural growth of ihv 
community which jt «erv*s. With its 
specialised agcndcs it can create a whole- 
some imnact on certain sensitive areas of ■ 
economic, social and cultural life of the 
p’cnle One significant way in which it can 
cive a had is to communicate to the people 
tVie new scientific findings and new think- 
ing on social and economic' Problems.'' 
Similarly, universities can effectively Under- 
take a ‘ variety of programmes for re- 
education of the key personnel Of the 
different professions In this context, a 
SD-cial mention of re-education of the 
teachers is relevant The need , It to 
urgent and the problem Js r> vast that 
the country woul I natural. v look to the 
universities for efieefv* leadership for 
re-cducating the teacher* and keeping 
them ful'y Informed of th- new teaching 
practices and m-th^ds, rnr phi o-ephlM ■ 
rffSuntltm wdl „ d-vdTimrm. 
I„ th, nrloui f-M> cl krrnlMr- »1"> 
which thev are cnncrrnH They fan alio 
Selp to SSwinS «P kealtbv attitude, of the 
community towards seme of the fundi- 
mental national iwhler.*. inch ** those of 
public health, sanitation. pT«*l» , ‘"n rnnfref. 
Ud building uo cf rati'mal solidarity Tie 
universities shoal J alto erg a-«re rvo- 
grammes which w.M brief the rati'-tl 
leadership in elvtl and p"V!cal life a« »r.1 
as the people and arju'*"* then w:-h kn-w. 
led re an! wide' fsprinix wrtbeil ri 
deeirion-maVrg en -f the vital 

bletr.s chslle-.ri-c rs.i— si I 
shrill e’vo le’p to ral- ft '5 

rational taries *s 1 at MV I t ' 
s-y-ial b'hlri-u’ f f t*e r-’-e’e T^re St +* 
rod to the ro ri . t e tir'vers *r r»" • 

to the ro~-.mun.tv 1 1 Is. | *rs 

that each uvien ri »’ ”-'d r’. T,",', nr " 


dl to be «-» ae*vt-e to 
tfoTS We l.iw *h»i 
nvt< cf tM* e v *-•<-? I 
ibosSJ do to •sr'it r-s 

f -^-5 *'*e e«e— rr to! • 
*>»- fo- t 4 '* jv.-noW 
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are employed during the working hours and 
to prepare them for university examinations 
nrSanization of special study groups 
and ehort-term special courses for profes- 
sional benefit is also urgently needed, as 
i ,?- S 3 y ariety 0 * extens i°n programmes, 
including lectures, field work, demonstra- 
tions, and cultural and recreational activi- 
ties. Universities should in addition 
organize, social service camps and adopt 
villages for intensive programmes for de- 
velopment and eradication of illiteracy as 
well as for maintenance of schools and 
other similar social services, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, local- industries, and 
working of cooperatives. Here again, there - 
is no end to the ways which a university 
can^adopt for making their extension service 
effective. 


17.B5. 'Administration and finance. The 
universities , should.. have an efficient 
machinery for launching carefully planned 
adult education programmes and ior evalu- 
ating achievements. We suggest the 
establishment in each .university of a Board 
of .Adult Education which will include, 
representatives of all departments involved 
in .preparing and executing adult education 
programmes. The vice-chancellor should 
be the chairman of the Board. It should lay 
down policies as .well. as plan programmes 
and- direct their operation jointly by the 
various .departments of the university. It 
should also evaluate the success of the pro- 
grammes. We also, feel that some' universi- 
ties in the country . should develop full 
departments, of adult education. , The pur- 
pose of such departments should be to train 
specialists and teachers in .the field of adult 
education, to undertake and ..to guide 
research in all problems connected with 
adult education in cooperation. with other 
relevant . departments such as education, 
sociology, and psychology and to cooperate 
with the proposed Board of Adult Education 
in . producing jnter-departmental pro- , 
grammes of extension service and helping 
in their fulfilment. . . , 

17.65. Needless to say, the universities 
should ‘be specially financed and equipped 
for the purpose of the adult education work > 
which they undertake. - - The normal 
■esourxres cl the university will be inade- 
quate in Initiating extension services. It Is 
rue t>L3t most of the work will be done on 
i voluntary basis but universities will re- 
ruire some additional ' staff and special 
ibrrrier, which will include films, tape 


libraries, audio-visual aids, suitable trans- 
port, camping equipment and other educa- 
tional aids.. We are "convinced that th® 
assistance given to .the .universities t 
organize adult education programmes wil 
be fully rewarded. ' 

Ohc.inizatio.v and 'AoMiwsrRArro.Y 

17.B7. We have already, seen that one cl 
our major weaknesses in work in the field of 
adult education in the past -has [been the 
absence of an overall plan and of coordi- 
nation of efforts by different governmental 
and voluntary agencies. } . 

17.68. National Board of Adult Education. 
To overcome these defects, the Report on , 
Social Education of the Committee on Plan , 
Projects recommended the establishment o l . 
a Central Board of. Social Education. .The 
National Seminar pn Adult, Education held 
at Poona in 1965, recommended the, creation 
of a National Board of Adult and Literacy , 
Education. We. recommend the setting uo of 
such a National Board .on Adult .Education 
on which all relevant Ministries an d 
agencies would be , represented. , The . 
initiative for its creation may.be taken by 
the Ministry of Education. Its function* 
would be: - . 

(1) To advise ' Governments,' at the 
Centre and In the States, on all 
matters relating to informal 
education and training and to ora 
up plans and programmes for tnei 
consideration; 

, (2) To promote - the . establishment. 

.. where needed, of agencies and 
vices for the production of Utcrature 
and other teaching material an 
the needed training programmes. 

(3) To ensure coordination 

/ different Ministries end olli'ia J an 
non-official agencies; , . 

(4) To review from time to 

. progress made and to f°»WU- 
suggestions for change and improve 
• roent; and 

•(5) To promote research, invest Jgsh' 5R 
and evaluation. 

Similar bodies should be «e* UP 
State level- Committ-e* at « 
acting as wings of Zjla Pa.ishad 
th*se exist, should also L* tel up. 

^im. 1 bv*k 

psnehayata. At the village l « tl the *r- 


PART THREE 


IMPLEMENTATION 


This part of the Report deals with Dro- 
blems and programmes of implementation 
and covers two chapters— XVHI and XIX. 


Chapter XVm deals with educational 
planning and administration. Among others, 
deals with such problems as educational 
Planning, the roles of private enterprise. 

authorities and the Government of 
India, educational administration at the 
national and State levels, personnel of the 
-Ministry of Education and the State Educa- 
loa Departments and procedures 


Chapter xiX examines issues relating to 
“e financing of education. Among others, 
a f w ' 1 ^ the growth of total educational 
«penditure in India during the post- 
dependence period and the resources 
t0 bc available for educational 
’bkprnent during the next twenty years. 
‘ l “° deals with the allocation of available 
sources to different sectors of education 
w as in the first three plans and as it is 
,0 *>e in the next two decades. It 
•seusses the different sources of educational 


finance and broadly indicates the cost per 
student at each stage of education as it was 
during the last fifteen jears and as it is 
likely to be during the next twenty. 

There are foui important notes at the 
end of Chapter XIX 


Note I deals with grant-in-aid from State 
Governments to local authorities— urban 
and rural— and the Centre-State relation- 
ship in the financial support to education. 


Note II deals with tentative estimates of 
expenditure on the development of school 
education (19G6 — 85) 

Note HI deals with tentative estimates 
of expenditure on the development of 
higher education (19GG — 85). 


Note IV gives a summary of the studies 
conducted by the Education Commission in 
the unit costs of higher education in a few 
universities and colleges. 




. CHAPTER 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

I Educational Planning. (2) The basic ffg klern . 

(3> Some suggestions for reform; (5) Dinereat 
levels of priorities; (7) Re-definition of the roies 
«f the different agencies providing education. 

H. The Role of Private Enterprise. l9> The 
present position; (11) Recommendations 

III. The Role of Local Authorities 02) The 
orfsent position; (17) Recommendations; wo» 

The district and municipal school boards 

IV. The Role of the Central Government. (25) 

The present position; (20) Recommendations. (-»> 

Should education be in the concurrent Ms* • 


XVI11 

AND ADMINISTRATION 

V EdnrctioTiol Administration of the Najjonsl 
Lerel (32) Himrtnr of Education; (30) NCERT 

VI Eduoinni nl Adnualrtrnpon nl the Slot' 
t^erct (33' Co-orit. nation. ((01 The Eduratlon 
Secretarial (O Directorate of Education. 

VII Personnel. (1(1 Indian Educational Scrsice. 
(50) The State Educational Sen Ice*. (51) Training 
of educational administrators; (531 National Staff 
College f°r Educational Administrators; (54) In* 
creasing the strength cT the department. 

VIII. Procedures (55) The present position; (50) 
introducing elasticity and dynamism; (57) Educa- 
tion Acts. 


1801. In the present chapter, we shal 
oeal with educational planning and some 
m »ior aspects of educational administration 
*roeh have not been dealt with before anp 
in particular with administrative responsi- 
bilitles and arrangements at the local. State. 
,n <* national levels ond their inter- 
relationships. 

Educational Planning 
upi The Basic rrobltm. The crux ot the 
Problem of educational planning in I no 1 a is 
to evolve a national oolicy in education m 
*P'te of the fact that 'education is large v a 
State subject in the Constitution and that 
* multiplicity of authorities at ciffciem 
levels make decisions on all aspects of tnr 
situation. This is not an easy ta«k and 
tlserc Is little similar experience to puiac 
Vf will have to evolve our own 
techniques in most cases It is also 
satv to review and improve our P an. 
techniques. 

18(13. Some Suggestions for Reform- A 
£'1ew of the first three five year 
^ Wfrtnt States and at the nat-onal Jes-r 
•••Pihchts the need to improve the P‘*- n-yi 
jechn.qucs m some directions Th^e h svr 
Indicated below. 

*ll Orc--e-;p'iej> on Enrolment cr 

There has been an ° veT ^\^: *.< 
yy *eh'ewmey.t cf targets sr erm-men-^ 

* rtpend sure. It is true that exysn- 

needed and expansion «« 
^rr-t;r.u- But an we^er-.rft»«» 

* 5e»d< to the rmc’eet ef 1 e 


important aspect of quality. Similarly, an 
overemphasis o n expenditure targets tends 
to distort priorities and often leads to watt- 
age There l« thus a need to take a more 
comprehensive view of the problem and to 
evolve a broader pattern of goals, especially 
those relating to qualitative improvement 

(*>) The h'tei for Concentration of Effort 
end Adoption of a Selective Approach 
Throughout the f.nt three pUr.s. the general 
policy has been to do something in every 
sector or for every programme with the 
result that the meagre resources aval. able 
were spread thtnly over * wry large are* 
This policy Involves ecn*‘derable srafife 
It has therefore, row become Important tc* 
concentrate cm a few cniwl iwmve* 
«uch a* improvement of the quality of (e»- 
ehera. des-elepment of nerir.Uirral «» 
provision of rr-ri and rfecttve r^T-ary 
catu-m for all children, Hujda'.rn r f 

ncy, x-rwational i ration of Wi-.-arv 

tien. esl*b , i»y~' r n' cf t r -~- l{ e U *V >{ 
cxoarslcm and i.mprcsrr-v nt cf po- r a^-a - 
edecavon. increase in t-rri- .»-r r r '«'• 
ships and the d*vt *"pm» r . c.. ab*-. S‘*W’ 
centef institutin'-.* at rvh t . 
level* e? C.**t !v 


(3> r->r L i'i ~ 
T«!e-t c-f f ry 
reach -nr 
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programmes which calt for determined 
c/Torl, organization, talent and hard work 
rather than large financial investment. The 
following are some examples of such 
programmes • 


— production of literature in the mod- 

ern Indian languages needed for 
their adoption ns media of education 
at the university stage; 

— educational research; 

— examination reform ; 

— preparation of school textbooks and 

teaching and learning materials; 

— in-service education of teachers and 

officers of the Education Depart- 
ments; 

— improving techniques of supervision; 

— improving contact with the local 

communities and parents; 

— providing enrichment programmes 

and guidance to gifted students and 
some special assistance to retarded 
or backward ones- 

A number of instances of this type can be 
cited. , What is important to note is that, In 
the existing situation .where the financial re-, 
sources are limited, it is programmes of this 
type that need far greater emphasis: than 
those which need heavy . financial • invest- 
ment. ,, . I , 

(4) Lack of Adequate Evaluation and Re- 
search,’- Yet another weakness in our plan- 
ning is the inadequacy of evaluation and re* 
search. Since planning is' a comparatively 
new process and we have to evolve our own 
techniques, it Is necessary to evaluate r our 
programme continuously and develop a 
strong research programme which will' en- 
able us to cut down costs and increase the 
effectiveness 'of the investment in education. 
But, by and large, this has not been done. 
Some attempts at such evaluation have been 
made recently in the Planning Commission 
viz., the COPJ 5 Teams' have studied three 
problems’, two of which' were not of a mafor 
magnitude. What 'we would recommend is 
the deep involvement of universities, profes- 
sional organizations, training' colleges, etc./ 
in a periodical evaluation of all major pro- 
grammes Included in the plans and in 'the 
development of a large-scale" research pro- 
gramme' on the ‘‘lines recommended- else- 
where*. ' ’ • ^ " *' ,f — d *■ ' ’ ’ 1 r 

(5) Weakness of Existing Machinery for 
Educational Planning. .The existing machi- 
nery for educational planning Reaves' much 
l Tufff ire ; ttac h<*p triinine, hfener initat'riil w 

7 Chapter XI I. 


to be desired. It is not adequately staffed 
" or . » the personnel engaged in ft suitably 
trained. There is hardly any educational 
planning done at the district level. The 
planning cells in fhe offices of the Directors 
of Education are - Inadequate and staffed 
mostly by persons who have had no train- 
ing In the field. Their work also is mostly 
administrative and financial and confined to 
the compilation and reporting of educational 
and financial statistics. 


lfi 04. There is need to improve the organi- 
zation and methods of educational planning 
and for training competent personnel to 
staff the nlanning units In the Central Min- 
istry oT Education, the State Departments of 
Fducatfon and District" School Boards- It 
should be possible for ‘ the Ministry of 
Education. in collaboration with the 
Asian Institute of Educational Planning, to 
undertake studies of educational planning in 
the different States and to condutrt intends* 
courses for training the personnel involved 
in the Process of educational planning i n 
India.' The subject is of such great signifi- 
cance that the UGC should also' consider 
♦b» possibility of setting Up - an 'Ad^sn^ 

flentre for Studies in Educational Planning* 
Administration and Finance- * . r '' 


18.05. Different Levels of Priorities. Edu- 
cation is essentially, a responsibility of t»e 
State Governments. But it is also a na k?”r 
concern and in certain major sectors, deci- 
sions have to be .taken at the national i leveu 
This implies the need -to regard education 
a. Centre-State partnership. On the otne 
hand, it is necessary to remember, that ecu 
cation .which concerns every parent 
every family has to be , taken as ci«e. ‘ 
the people as possible and that Its adjnuu 
trail on can be best conducted by or In c 
association ,.with local communities. . 
Implies that educational planning has w 
decentralized to the district level and s™ 
further down to the level of each institUjWJ 
The process of educational » Ian . n . , "f A & 
federal democracy , like ours has thus » 
the right blend of centralizatton,*» w £ 
Drooriate sectors, with a large a ™ounttf ^ 

centralization in other sectors and ep^.^ 
ly in administration. Care should, n ' M 
be taken that tt- parts fall coherently ’^ 
the totality of a broad national plan, arf 
discordant features and co: Btwg ctw : ns 
eliminated. For this purpose it wli je”, ^ 
sarv’tb devise an effective ntachmeiv . ^ 

ordination: This h the direction 
iVtrt jn . 1 Vora! Inrtiwru. 
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administration has to strive and planning 
has to grow, -i v ' 

1606. One useful suggestion which can be 
made in this-contexfis to adopt-a system ot 
priorities at different levels — national, State 
and local Programmes of national signifi- 
cance such as provision of good and effective 
primary education tD every child, voca- 
Uonalizahon of secondary education, post- 
graduate education and research, or educa- 
tion for agriculture and industry may be 
regarded as national priorities m the sense 
that the decisions regarding them would 
nave to be taken by the Centre in consulta- 
tion with the States and, once they are taken, 
it should be obligatory on every State to 
implement them effectively and vigorously, 
p several other matters, and these would 
torm the bulk of the decisions to be made, a 
system of State-level priorities should be 
adopted, ie., each State may be left to make 
! ts 0Wn best decision in view of local condi- 
tions, These would include problems such 
, hiking secondary education free of tui- 
iion fees and in such matters, no attempt at 
a national uniformity need be made. In 
veriain other matters, as for instance, in the 
of amenities in schools, and det- 
23 aun g 'be, type and scale of non-teacher 
; » system of local priorities may be 
adopted. The State Governments may 
®PP ro Pnate authorities at the district 
nd school levels and leave them free to 
decisions, within the powers delegated, 
2J? suited to the local conditions. There 
iniv ** n ° need t0 expect any uniformity 
# *? es e matters between one district and 
a . n Jf er and even between. one school and 
trail. A system such as this which cen- 
rajiz es a f ew essential sectors at the nation- 
sen* » Would be much better than the pre- 
trend to take more and more decisions 
r«ucial or otherwise— at the national ana 
curK eve ' s * This sometimes results in the 
lorai" 5 local initiative and disregard of 

loca ‘ conditions 

Kedefinltion of the Roles of the Dif- 
Agencies Providing Education. It is 
four 5 e ,S essar y t0 redefine the roles of the 
Ma. , nl agencies which have been pro 
Rational facilities in the country, 
errrr 1 ». Cen!ra ’ Government, the State Gov- 
vbJi, . n ' s - the local authorities and the 
kave ^ organizations- Their present roles 
b>« .attsen, not out of conscious planning. 
'rhieV'L 1 historical circumstances many of 
Vane? h ^ Ve now ceased to have any rele- 
trat r ‘ or instance, the divorce of the t-en- 
so Jf^mnient from education which was 
TOI «picuous a feature of our educational 


system from 1921 to 1947 arose out of a poli- 
tical necessity, viz., the decision of the British 
Government to transfer education to Indian 
control (as a part of the system of Dyarchy 
introduced in the Provinces -in 1921 and-of 
Provincial Autonomy introduced in 1937) 
while retaining all authority at the Centre 
in the hands of the Governor-General. This 
tradition has been considerably modified by 
the Constitution and even more, by the 
developments in the first three plans, but it 
still dominates the scene. The local autho- 
rities were first placed m charge of primary 
education in British India as a part of a pro- 
gramme of transferring power to Indian 
people, and later on, they were permitted 
to develop other educational programmes in 
their discretion- In princely States, how- 
ever, this political need did not exist and 
hence local authorities were not generally 
associated with education. The private edu- 
cational institutions played an important 
role in all British Indian Provinces, especi- 
ally in post-primary education, because 
direct governmental enterprise was limited 
and they had to meet almost all the growing 
demand for education. In the princely 
States, however, private enterprise was not 
much encouraged and sometimes it was 
even discouraged. It is obvious that these 
traditional roles are out of tune with the 
massive needs of educational development 
in the country and that they will have to 
be modified. 


1803. In the complex process of education- 
al planning and implementation, the State 
Government occupy a central and key posi- 
tion. They have to accept, for instance, full 
responsibility for all school education, but 
it is advantageous for them to discharge it 
in collaboration with local authorities. The 
day-to-day administration of schools, which 
should be as close to the local communities 
as possible, may preferably be delegated, 
with adequate resources, to duly constituted 
local authorities at the district level. In 
higher education, on the other hand, they 
will have to share the responsibilities with 
the universities, the UGC and the Govern- 
ment of India. In other words, 

— school education is predominantly a 

loeal-Statc partnership; and 

— higher education is a Centre-State 
partnership 

In our opinion, it is thl* baric principle 
that should guide the evolution of that de!> 
cate balance between centralization and de- 
centralization which ou- p’annine peed*. 
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1B.00. TJjo Pmcai I'oslllnn. Wo shall 
first ■llscusstl.o role of private enterprise in 
education. This varies from area to area and 


one stage or sector of education 
,to another The following statistics of 1960- 
61 * «>c l3t «t available, throw light on this 
problem. 




l* Anjhra I’nJc'h 
2. Assam 
3- Bihar 
4. Gujarat . 

<. Jammu & Kaslimir 

6. Kerala . 

7. Madhya Pfjdeatt 

8. Madras 

9. Maharashtra 
jo, Mysore 

11. Orissa . 

12. Punjab . 

13. Rajasthan 

!4. Uttar Pradeah 
13. West Bengal 

Total for India 


33-o 

4*'0 

34*3 

6j*3 


w, Minittry of Education, 


• The local authority Institutions are not included. 


(. Pre- Primary . ~ yo-« 

2. Lower Primary .... 21 

3. lUgherPrinury 27 

4. Secondly , . . - . 69 

3. Vocational Schools . , . ' . ST 

6. Special Schools . 79 

7. restitutions for ffigher (Generali Edu- 

cation 7 s- 

8. Colleges for Professional Education . 49 

9- Colleges for Special Education ,7V 

• Total for all Sectors ... 33' 


18.10. It will be seen from the above table 
that the percentage of educational institu- 
tions managed by voluntary organizations is 

— low in Jammu & Kashmir (1.7), Raj- 

asthan (3.5), Madhya Pradesh (4.6), 

1 Punjab (7.4)/ Andhra Pradesh (8.0) 

' and Assam (19-1); ~ "If 

— high" in Kerala (61.6); Orissa (65.3); 

t , and Bihar (74.0); . , 

, — 1 low 'at the primary staged lower 

, , .primary 1 (22.2) and higher primary 

(271); / "’v, j 

' '« •— .medium in vocational schools (57.4) 

! " ‘ 1 rr and ! colleges for • professional edu- 
nl .’ cation' (49.8);' and t [ 

• — high in ’.pre-primary schools . (70.9), 

.. • > secondary, schools (69.2);. special 
schools (79 0);. institutions for higher 
(general) education (78.8); and col- 
/ ' ' • - ■ leges for special education (74.9). 

With such large variations in traditions 
' and in the present position, it is obvious that 
no single policy can be suitable for all parts 
of the country. In fact, even in the same 
State, the policy, will have to vary from 
stage to stage, sector to sector arid even from 
organization to .organization. All that 'we 


can indicate, therefore, are a ‘few genera 
principles. t 

’ 18.11. Recommendations.' In our opinion, 
the future role of private enterprise in 
cation should be broadly governed by tne 
following principles; , 

(1) It is true that some forms of 
enterprise have made a > 
rather than a positive contnbut on 
' to education/ At the same mV 

■ • should recognize that P riVa . te „f 

prise has played an important^ 

1 m the ’development of education 
" modem India; that a.larRe PJJPL 

■ lion 'of our good •institutions a r^ n 

the Private sector and tMt : » bu . 
continue to make a useful con 

v ' tion to the development 
’ •' tion in the years ahead JWJjbfc 

' ■ should, therefore; make a» ^ me 
use of the assistance that can ^ 

' ' from the private sector for the 
* ' • ■ lopment of education. ^ # 

(2) The growing educations ] I needs 0 f ( 

■ . modernizing society can ong ^ 

by the State and it would pc d Cf 

, take to show any oWMfcgg », 
n on private enterprise g state 
basically uncertain- As 
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has now rightly assumed full res- 
ponsibility to provide all the need- 
ed educational facilities, private en- 
terprise can only have a limited and 
minor role. 

(3) Under the Constitution, private 
schools have a right to exist and if 
they do not seek aid 'or recognition 
from the State, there need be little 
or no interference with them In 
fact, we have only suggested com- 
pulsory registration for unrccognu- 

ed schools 1 . 

(I) The position with regard to private 
educational Institutions which seek 
financial support from the State is. 
however, different. Even now. they 
depend upon Government for the 
larger part of their expenditure, and 
when fees, which is their main 
source of income, are abolished, 
their dependence on public revenues 
twuld be wry large. These should, 
therefore, be gradually assimilated 
with the system of public education 
®n the lines described earlier*. 

In dealing with private enterprise, 
problems relating to their teachers. 
Krint-ln-ald and control are very 
important. These have already been 
discusred elsewhere*. ' 

Jits'* * 0K ^ ocal AfTUjnmrs 
f-t I *resent Position. As pointed 

Un*. \T r * there are two historical tradi- 
h ****** to the role of local autho- 
* th associating local authorities 

Uj ,, which grrw up in the Pntnb 

'‘ilv .v V:nfw and the other of * or »v*o- 
!si with it which grew- up in the 

lij «r. r ?I,' nrT ' T S ‘*'rs- The argument* fer 
,u ch association has-r l^ rn te- 
ed kjS,' 1 and need onlv be mention- 

l ' |r »; »...v Jt generally agreed that 

Y^ 1 ! 1 *** ruoered in c-roVing local 
, hx-al enthusiasm and effer*."re'r 
« YT . AT> ’’w led re to bc*r en the v.la- 
1 -h .* r^« The-.r f.-.arrial en-tr.bJ* 
h,- ,* f-Tport cf edjeat.~n i* r.et Isrpr 
fee-! r vv an! 't \* r-‘’ s * 

Ue ti * v V '****• *' r i r h’**‘ 

V m ^ •’sw C.rv T)ic>. r-tLn v eti 

*** the bi’immt cnrel ** 
h»* JJ" frecuret tnv.'en and 

* throve h i*rvi!nmr*-t m dors* 

l%ri 

M'i. 


factions and pol.tics This is the on* jeaten 
why almost all teachers* associations have 
represented to us that the local nutho-llSes 
shou'd nos be placed in charge of educallsn* 
at institutions’ This evil increases as the 
delegation of authority goes to lower levels, 
eq It Is definitely greater \»hen the autho- 
rity is delegated to the block level that to 
the district level 

IE 13 In the pnstdn dependence period, 
two attempts have b^n made tn rcdef.rv the 
role of local authorities In education and to 
evolve a uniform national pel in*. Unfor- 
tunately these have r.nt *uecee<ie-i, partly 
because the two Committers wh.ch n*T.|n- 
od thr problem male to— e*h»t co-flcti-g 
rrcommendJl-eni The Commlt’er ret up 
under the chu- m*n«h!p e.f Shn It G Kh'r 
rejected the IHti-h Ini an slew that the 
erratum nf local authorities and ther a»w- 
elation with pnrnarv rd.:r»t>-m s»a» nerr». 
orv as a tra.n.re gre.-rj fm ■f'-Vulc 
sclf-g rscrr.me-.t It was emf hatlrallr ef thr 
op'r.nn that rJ-fati n t*. j.d nM \» r.s-5- 
a guinea p : g en the altar ef de-.-rtary ee 
dcccntral.rat.on and rereo mr-dM that thr 
interests of ma-s rdinh-n sV"-.I t- t‘e 
only* criteria t ; Je f 5* sM‘ ; e a j; >. rlty 
over pr.rJ't r.-ratr—i * 4*.* giu , 

Alth as. a- ef th*> fe.utt Ml 
*d— .m’-tsatm e.f ri-rst.'n * v 1 ml *« 

was often t*> t-a » - t. •• * t » 

these » fiVn-*- '» r • s ^ , 

tv^t : *al t**i - 
the ai- .n.s’-a' 
a,-.h air-' -it* 


’! tr* 


rd-vt r-i .*■ 
1*14 It'* 


. U 


>,' r (-* ‘ * y-r S-* *'.rO,r*Tlr-i”*e 
• e--» «» e«e» >n .*’!*«.• 

» rr-r-r :««. »*. r i « ’'j- 
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democratic institution' was created at the 
approprintr level ‘to take charge, of all as- 
pects ot development work in the rural 
areas and Invested with adequate powers 
and appropriate finances. Such a body, 
said, the Committee, ‘must not be cramped 
by too much control by .Government or 
Government agencies. It must hnve the 
power to make mistakes . and ' to learn 
by ^making, mistakes, but U must ,also 
receive guidance. which will help It to avoid 
making mistakes’. ,, In accordance with this 
basic approach, the .Committee recommend- 
ed .that strong local bodies. should be; creat- 
ed, 'in rural areas and vested with adequate 
authority .to .administer, all developmental 
programmes, including primary education. 


.1815; The problem of.. integrating ' these 
two different ..traditions and the divergent 
recommendations of , these 1 two Committees 
became urgent when the State' reorgahiza- 
tion brought together "areas from Jhe. erst-, 
while British , Indian. Provinces 'and* the, 
princely. States. But so Jar it has not been 
possible to solve It .and r to .evolve a uniform 
national policy , (or,. in/some cases, even a 
uniform State .policy). . The present position 
shows a ( mixture of both the .traditions, not 
infrequently,, even in the, same. State. ’. In 
urban , areas, _ the 1 municipalities '.have . been 
associated with education' in Andhra '‘Pra- 
desh (Andhra area), Bihar, Gujarat (Bombay, , 
area), Madhya ^PradeshJMaha Koshal area) 
Madras. (Madras area),' Maharashtra (Bom-’,, 
ba'y.'and Vidarbha areas), Mysore 1 .(Bombay . 
and’ ; Madras^ areas) 'and^ Orissa (old , Orissa 
province area),' , In the " rural areas, the^ 
pan'chayatl raj institutions have been intro- ' 
duced and' placed incharge of education in 
all' States except Jarnmii & Kashmir, 1 Kerala. 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Nagaland 'and 
Punjab. r The method ,of ( association-is also 
not uniform.'-; The .municipalities are gene- i 
rally v in r charge of primary education; but . 
they,' can -also - undertake other educational 
activities' ah their -discretion. .The pane ha^j 
yati raj 'institutions have . been , entrusted ’ 
with, ’lower primary (education - in - some - > 
States (e.g., -West Bengal); with the whole of 
primary education in [some others (e.g., • 
Madras); and with both primary and secon- 
dary education in two States (Andhra -Pra- 
dekh.Iand Maharashtra).- Authority - over 
education has been ;delegated -to .the block 
level in some States (e.g., Rajasthan and 
Madras); and to the district level in some 


others (Maharashtra). :The systems of ad 
ministration and grant-in-aid also show 
similar variations. - 


18. 1C. In our opinion, the policy in these 
matters will have to be decided oh'a prag- 
matic basis with reference to ultimate j 
and' local conditions. The' close inw 
ment of schools. with their communitii 
a principle of great educational signifies 
and this is the direction in which we sin 
move. At the same time, ' the ^difficu. 
caused to teachers under ' local autho 
management cannot.be ignored and aU< 
in the transitional, stage, .adequate s 
guards would .have , to , be * provided 
teachers. . Local authorities. should res 
ttvel? resporsibttittes and .ensure .ttwA 0 
help rather.than hinder the, cause of e< 
cation. .Here we are more inclined to at 
with the. Kher .Committee that .the cfecisi 
to j associate., local .authorities r> with ,the s 
ministration, of education. should„be las 
pot on political put on educational- groun 
and, that the -only, justificationjfor such 
decision shquld,be a, conviction, that it w°u 
promote the cause of education and bn) 
the rgoal of' providing universal educau 
nearer. - Similarly, -local authorities snou 
not be encouraged to .think 'that' they « 
claim to administer education as 
right and that this right will continue Jfc 
them in spite of bad administration or haras, 
ment of teachers. The 1 normal 
should be that a local authority is jJ«n “ 
right to' administer education as a P r > , 
subject to two condi tions'—promoting fon 
cause of education and good ad , r 5. I l 1 f r w )th* 

— and 'that this privilege $ a . 

drawn if either of these conditions 
ted.' There is no meed to insist, ^pst 
done at present, that a uniform poCr j. 
be adopted in all “ T 2 r ‘ (V 

taneously. It would be In the. S 
rests of education. to adjust the Iftl 
to local conditions and to *4 

to progress at a pate and in a man 
suited for its growth; _ - . 


i^sssis^^ss- 

the future role of. local bodies in 


may be defined as follows : 

; (l) As - an Ultimate ; lW ! 

essential that schools and J tf |r 
communities should be w» 
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associated in -the educational pro- 
- cess.-- This will harness local know- 
!edge;-"interest 'and- enthusiasm- for 
the development of education. • Be- 

- sides, 1 local ,( bodies ' 'can' make a 
significant contribution to the total 
expenditure“on education! 

(2) It, would, however, not be proper 
to look upon this democratic de- 
centralization as an end in itself 
and to press for its universal and 
immediate adoption- without refe- 
rence to local conditions. 

(3) The’ immediate goal in this respect 
— and -this' should be adopted im- 
mediately as a national policy in 
all the States— Is to associate 
the local communities, namely vil- 
lage panchayats in rural areas and 
the municipalities in urban areas, 
with their local schools and to make 
them responsible for the provision 
of all non-teacher costs with the 
help, where necessary, of a suitable 
grant-in-aid from the States. The 
detailed proposals on this subject 
are discussed elsewhere 1 . 


(t) The ultimate goal to be reached is 
the establishment, at the district 
level, of a competent local educa- 
tion authority which may be 
designated as the District School 
Board (to be constituted under an 
Education Act which we arc recom- 
mending) and which would be in 
charge of all education in the dis- 
trict below the university level 
This should also be accepted as a 
national policy. The jurisdiction of 
this authority should cover the 
entire area of the district with cne 
Mecption, namely, the big muni- 
opalities in the district with a 
Population of 1,00,000 or more which 
should preferably have a similar 
authority for their own areas. The 
detailed proposals on this subject 
are discussed below. 


G) transition from the fcnmed-atr 
the ultimate objective cannot be 
in one jump but «C1 have 
proceed through a number < ' 
•arefully planned stages It can- 
no. also hi- made simultaneously J® 
*•! Stales and perhaps na! rvrn 
^ t*r.ul u neou«l y In all the d.rtnrt* 




of a State. The difficult decisions 
regarding the type of local autho- 
rity to be created, th clevcl at 
which powers are to be delegated, 
the extent and nature of delegation, 
the powers to be retained by the 
State Government, the system of 
grant-in-aid, etc., arc so complex 
that each State will have to decide 
them for itself, not even necessarily 
for the State as a whole, ‘but per- 
haps separately for each district. 
While, therefore, the Centre may 
advise the States to move towards 
the ultimate objective as soon as 
practicable, it would be wrong to 
pressurize all States to adopt com- 
mon policies in the matter. There 
is no inherent virtue in such a uni- 
formity; and it may lead to better 
administration to recognize that, 
while the immediate and ultimate 
objectives may be assumed at 
national goals, there need be no 
uniformity with regard to the de- 
tails of the transition from the im- 
mediate to the ultimate objective. 
These should be left for decision 
at the State level In view of local 
conditions. 

(6) In all such association of the local 
authorities with duration, ade- 
quate safeguards should be provid- 
ed to ensure that the leathers are 
not harassed and that they da not 
get involved in local factions and 
politics- Exper.rnre ha* aV rn 
that, for thi* purpose. it is neces- 
sary to vest the control ever the 
teachers, not In the local autbynty, 
but In its Admlrhtrat'vr 
(who should be an t! the 

Education DtW'frr', »ew,d~l t-> 
serve under the local a-thority), In 
anvilif him c! --r.'r si’a Ihr 
D*»'.firt Hi -ration O'.-tr t. the 
discharge rf ti’j rerr> M hi ?y »-.d 
to frame a fauly di’.ade-* trj-.r-. 
cf rS.n »*.J rrp-tsti-mt to Kmee-u,. 
€—. ar>d g-.de ti-e 


svr. It in t 





, educate local leadership on the right 
line^i to provide the local authority 
with trained and competent officers 
t ( who would have certain independ- 
’ Jl ence in the , performance' , of their 
"j , duties and to. make the /.necessary 
■^resources available, to.jthe local 
' , ' authority to 'fulfil .the responsibili- 

' . 1 1 ' ‘ 1 ^ ties placed upon it., ‘Thisiwill be a 
J " major task for ’the, State Education 
V, j,,, i Departments. lJfiJ \< . 

*'->18.18: The District and Municipal School 
Boards. ' The need for the establishment of 
local educational authorities at the district 
level has been pointed out already 1 . We 
e hall now discuss some details about their 
composition, powers and responsibilities 
and finances. The jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict* school* board should coyer the entire 
area'-i of the district with one' exception, 
namely, the big municipalities' in the dis- 
trict 1 With 'a population of "about’ 100,000 or 
more which should preferably have similar 
boards for their own areas. ; A district 
school board should consist f . 

; . <[l) /Representatives of ■ the Zila Pari- 
shad elected by -itself; 'I 
1 ’ (2) Representatives of r ' the municipali- 

ties in the district (which do not 
have a separate school board of 
- J'- 1 their own) elected .in the prescnb- 

,}f - • ed manner; 

(3). Educationists nominated by the 
- , State Government or elected by the 
I • . Zila Parishad from out of the panel 

r< , ‘ approved- by the State ' Govern- 

, ■ ments; and 

' 14) Ex-officio members, such as officers 

v ■ J of education, agriculture, industries 
1 , .or other departments which admin- 

, , i ister vocational schools. 

Persons in categories (3) and (4) should be 
about half of the total membership. A 
senior officer of the , State Government 
(Class I) should be the whole-time 
of this board, which should be provided with 
the necessary administrative and super 
visory staff.* ' • - 

18 . 10 . The functions of this board would 
server all school education in the district 
general as well as vocational:" it will direct- 
f y ndmimstrater all government and local 


authority schools .within the district, and it 
will, also remain ,in charge. of giving grants- 
in-aid . to all .private institutions in the tfcs- 
.trict ‘ in accordance with , the - rules framed 
py ,the State .Government for^the purpose. 

* L T 8.20. ' WitAin^ tiie’ f ’f rame work , of. the ins- 
tructions ’given "by the State Government, 
it (should; be- a responsibility of the district 
school board to prepare plans for the neve* 
lopment of school education within the dis- 
trict land -it should lalso be 'the ’ principal 
agency -within the district to develop senoo 
education, the finances and 'guidance requir 
ed for the purpose .being provided by tw 
State’ Government and the State Educauoi 
Departments. "v; *:■■!* > . 

i, 18.21. .In big towns , with, a .population d 
100,000 or imore, it -would, be desirable i 
establish municipal school - boards on 
above lines, since these, would be 
administrative units.-. It would 
opportunity to, the local people, 
ter educated, more well-to-do and rosy 
take positive interest in developing ^ 
.rational programme ol 

composition, .powers and .»»»»* „1 

these boards should be similar 
■the district school hoards/ . - 

lB.22. Each 

education fund. The : Tula Parisn 
municipalities) w,U approve the 
the, school boards. They Him 
resources expected of “l™,,”“y.t < Mi3j' 
to thelschool, board. In al K 
mlnistration.nthe srhool b»ra ]d Ml 

autonomous. The board 

good between a municipal » 

its. municipality. 

•1823. The '"'“'“'"‘"[(JfcSsd”* ■' 
done by a special* «« tm .«* 

the chairman of the board, 
the district eduction JE -jime 
should be efr ri tf f„^J h bv the State 
subject to rules framed 

transfers to the i ova jt)« to ind Jvt .j 


teacners ,,] ar |es, o" n * , ^ VerJ- 

institutions The will be 'ft. 


1 Ctup*'™ V! aai X. ‘ ^ 

, Thm ZiU ParfehU* do not wfcy th* ft , W Suie Co>r»t. 
to 1 «d cMhfdkm. It taay tn~tnr cf f<rv^n tombed ty 
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Educational planning and administration 


and the fact that all school teachers are serv- 
ing together under the boards (and not pri- 
mary leachers alone as at present) will be 
8 further strength and an additional safe- 
• guard, ; _ , ^ ,• . , 


18.24. It may be ‘ advantageous, in some 
cases, not to burden the school boards with 
J ful! administrative . responsibilities all at 
■once. In such cases, the entire administra- 
tion of the schools may be left with the offi- 
cers of the Department (especially the per- 
■ sonnel administration) and the school board 
may be given powers with regard to plan- 
ing and development. Additional powers 
may be conferred on it as it gains experi 
ence and competence.' 

The Role of the Central Government 

1825. The Present Position. Under the 
Constitution, the Central Government has 
“en specifically vested with several educa- 
tional responsibilities, and certain other 
responsibilities also devolve upon it as the 
Government of -the Union. The more 
important of these are enumerated in the 
allowing entries of the Seventh Schedule. 

• List I — Union List 
T . he institutions known at the commence- 
tw ,w » Constitution as the Banaras Hindu 
th» n s £ y ’.. the Aligarh Mus-im University and 
iWi,/ri University, and any other institution 
u™ ky Parliament by law to be an iastitu- 
. <m o t national importance. 

l d *!;, Ins, <tutions 'for' 'scientific or technical 
uSni1 tlon (■oonced by the Government of India 
law 1,1 and declared by Parliament by 

w to be institutions of naUonal importance. 

65 Union agencies and institutions for : 

0) Professional, vocational or technical train- 
■ng. inc.uding the training of police 
i officers, or 

<21 the promotion of special studies or 
research; or , 1 

W IC >entific or technical - assistance in the 
investigation or detection of crime 

<*ard. C i 5 ' <> f dlna,JOn and determination of stan- 

institutions for higher education or 

a^rh and scientific and technical institutions 

' Lfjt Iff — Concurrent List 
. Vocational and technical training of labour. 

the. Government of India is 
.^responsible for several other education- 
_ Programm es which Include: national 

1 Q^piers III ,nd IV. 

J^WrVI. - 1 

isr*'7 L : 




planning, educational and cultural relations 
with other countries; participation in the 
work of the UN and its specialized agencies, 
especially UNESCO; clearing-house func- 
tion of collecting and disseminating ideas 
and information; education in the union ter- 
ritories; propagation, development and en- 
richment oi Hindi; preservation and promo- 
tion of national culture, including patron- 
age to national art; special responsibilities 
tor the cultural interests of minorities; res- 
ponsibilities for the weaker sections of the 
people such as the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes; responsibility for promot- 
ing national integration through suitable 
programmes; and grant of scholarships, 
particularly at the university stage/ l t 
18.26. Recommendations. We are of the 
view that education must increasingly ‘ be- 
come a national concern and we have indi- 
cated, in the relevant context, the role that 
the Government of India should play In the 
development of education. For instance, 
apart from its role in the improvement of 
edu ational administration which we are 
discussing in this chapter, we have indicat- 
ed several other central responsibilities in 
education for . . 

— the improvement of teacher 6tatus 

and teacher education, 1 

— manpower planning in crucial sec- 

tors like agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, etc..* 

— the development of a programme of 
scholarships * 

— the equalization of educational op- 
portunities with special reference 
to the reduction of inter-State 
differences and the advancement of 
the weaker sections of the com- 
munity,' 

the provision of free and compulsory 

education as directed by the Consti- 
tution* ' 

— the vocationalizatfon of secondary 
education.* 

— the Improvement of standards at the 

education,’ 

. . — the development of higher education 
and research with special reference 
to the postgraduate stage,* 
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,})C titvelopmem of professional c<Ju* 
catton- In ‘agriculture and industry,* 
tttc ptomollon'of scientific research • 
ona ' 


in tnc preparation of teachers to which we 
nave uucauy made a reference. 


- the promotion of educational re- 
search* 


18.2?j We ore convinced that the radical 
reconstruction of education wnich we have 
recomrrtbmlcd in ttiw Jttcporl will not be pos- 
siblc Hit less 1 2 3 (l)' the Government of India 
provides the needed initiative, leadership 
and financial support, nnd (2) educational 
administration, both at the Central and State 
levels, is ■ adequately strengthened." 

(1) With regard to ; the' first, we recom- 
mend that the Centre should play an im- 
portant role' in the development 'of educa- 
tional • research. It should make the good 
work done in one nrca'of the country known 
to 'the other areas, through the coordinating 
and clearing-house ’functions which cross- 
fertilize educational thinking, through perio-^. 
dical ; rcviews"and through conducting, or 
offering assistance to' conduct, pilot or ex- 
perimentarprojects: There is also the need 
to establish, in specialises, Central institu- 
tions which can set the pace for others". It 
is’ 'but proper 'that,* as in the 'past/ the Cen- 
tral institutions' 1 thus established should 
largeljr.be in, the scientific and technical sec- 
•toft'' Butit is also -necessary for the Centre 
to establish institutions specializing in social 
sciences, including pedagogical sciences and 
the 'humanities. These' should "be establish- 
ed in close association with" the universities 
and be an„integral part of the , university 
.system...' Besides, the Centre ‘.can also deve- 
lop 5 education in the Union ' Territories, 

• particularly, in Delhi,. to serve as a pace- 
-setter, for the other areas. 


Iti. Zo. Equally important is tne role of toe 
Lcntrai uuvemmenc in providing financial 
assistance tor me Development or eaucauon. 
inis assistance wurtake tnree fonnsr 


' (1) Urants-in-aid (including transfer oi 
revenues^ maae to tne State Uov- 
juxnments on account of their com- 
’ milted expenditure, tnrouga - the 
' " quinquennial Finance' Commissions, 

( 2 ) lirants-ikald "for. development «- 
. penauure given for the plan "as a 
wnole" througn, the" Planning Com- 
mission; and 

l3J Expansion of ^ the’ Central' and 

*" * Centrally-sponsored sectors. " 

Wlifi" "regard -to "the first/, our colieag 
, Proi. ivI. V. Afatnur, is o£ tfte view that 
n, would be' a. great improvement it the / 
ante Commission " couid be a Standing Co: 
mission, mostly with part-time menu^rst 
and a small, compact secretariat. - Certf 
minimum percentages of the proceeds 
income-tax and Central .excise revenu 
could be guaranteed to the States ana a) 
tributed on population" .• basis, For the n 
of the flow of lurnfc from the Centre to “ 
States, the Finance Commission should m 
annual reviews "(this could be done ironteo- 
ately after the annual plan" discu^jor^w^ 


(2) As regards the general strengthening 
of -fher-adminislration, jtbei .- constitution of 
therlndihriY Educational- Service; with the 
amendments proposed by u5,-is;a step of 
..considerable .importance. -It is also a Cen- 
tral" responsibility to arrange .for the in- 
-service ^training -of. educational administra- 
tord r ihfough : ’such programmes- as - the con- 
duct of an administrative staff' college for 
£$hhf0£k>ffiCers ‘of Stdte -Educational 'Services. 
'ThiS Will foedisenssed tn'some detail a little 
later. The .’Centre - should scout’ for talent in 
'different “fields 'andTHake^the services of the 
best people in the country available to the 
State Governments for advice and assistance 
in all matters. It also has a significant role 


, in. "transfer" of revenues. and . grants-in-ai< 
on the basis of needs and performance. 

With regard to the second,; ^ e ar l 
generally in favour of earmarking -funas 
specific sub-schemes in the educabwraj 
tor within the State plans. The total i tere d 
'tion for education should, not be *» 
without the approval of the 
mission. But within it, the S^te 0°^ a! 
ments should be free to use the tunas 
..their discretion. , - • ’ 

" We attach considerable 'import ance to 
third, namely, ’the expansion °f 1 j. 
and the . Centrally-sponsored ««on. ^ 

through- this mechanism that tne 
Will 'be able to stimulate. and guide eo^ 

. tional", developments . in the ”i*3 to abovf 
ests in the crucial sectors referred ^ 

18.29. Should Education be in 
rent List? An important ^f.f cfrB nen ( 
gard to the role of the Central Go — . 


1 Chapter* Xrv and XV, 

2 Chap ter XVI. 

3 Chapter XII. 
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is .the desirability or lotherwise of includ- 
ing education. in the concurrent list in the 
Seventh Schedule of , the Constitution so that 
the Centre may be able to control education- 
al developments through legislation. The 
Committee of the Members of Parliament 
on Higher Education (presided over by Shri 
P. N. Sapru) which examined the whole 
issue recommended that higher edu- 
cation -at least should -be included in the 
concurrent list. In the same vein, we have 
received various proposals to include some 
other sectors of education, e g , technical 
education, in the concurrent list. Our col- 
leagues, Shri P. N. Klrpal and Dr. V. S ,fha 
are of the view that the whole of educa- 
J’on should be included in the concurrent 
In their opinion, the experience of the 
years since independence' has shown that, 
■or the lack of adequate authority at the 
Centre, national policies could not be imple- 
mented satisfactorily and that the excellent 
recommendations of many commissions ana 
committees, in various fields of education, 
remained on paper. .Even the resolution* 
unanimously adopted by the conferences of 
Education Ministers and the Central Adyl- 
M ry Board of Education remained unimple- 
mented. They think that although there is 
>ome scope for more 'effective implementa- 
w 5thin the present constitutional set-uo 
“V evolving suitable 'conventions' and espe- . 
naby by developing new attitudes to the 
national .character of education, .these 
eftanges will not be easy to be brought 
.r° u t snd they \yill pot be sufficient. They, 
therefore, think' that the Union Government 
,J; ou ]d he invested with legal authority In 
.l d ot education, which should appear 
ihe concurrent list of subjects Th- 
ustitutiomi amendment will, of. course, 
some time to take effect; but the pro- 
iT^wards this should be started as earlv 

*s Possible. 

.JA 30 - We have examined this problem 
carefully. We are not in favour oi 
•iRnenUng education and putting one W” 

), „ the concurrent and the other Jn the S-atc 
K^r^dycstion should, under any 

S'! 1 *• « "ho'-- 

with our colleagues and arc of tn 
in a vast -country hkc ours, the 
r^t>cm given to education in the Ccns.l.u- 
f? J 'Ltwobably the best because It provide 
leadership of a stimulating bJ 
**tS*« iv e character. The ir.dusf* o. 

in the concurrent li«t mav lead - 
a ^ ,y^Ie central nation and cveitrr n--* 


'Ruation where the t 


is for elasticity and freedom to experiment. 
We ore convinced that there is plenty of 
scope, within the present constitutional ar- 
rangement to evolve a workable Centre- 
State partnership in education and that this 
ha» not yet been exploited to the full. The 
case for amending the Constitution can be 
made onlv after this scope is fully utilized 
and found to be inadequate. AH 'things 
considered, we recommend that an intensive 
effort be made to exploit fully the existing 
provisions of the Constitution for the deve- 
lopment of education and evolution of a 
national educational oolicy. The problem 
may then be reviewed again after, say, ten 
years. 


Educational Administration at the 
National Lrvn. 


18.31. The agencies at The national level 
concerned with the development of educa- 
tion are the Ministry of Education, the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission and the Nation- 
al Council of Educational Research and 
Training (or the NCEKT) Wr hate al- 
ready discussed the role of the UGC 1 . We 
have also suggested the establishment of a 
National Board of School Education*. We 
shall now turn to our proposals for the Min- 
istry of Education and the I«CERT, 


18.32 Mini try of Education. The present 
convention Is that the post cl the Secretary 
to the Government of India is not to be fill- 
ed from the ICS or IAS pool and that it 
should be psen to an emliwnt rdu atmri*: 
who should be designated as ‘Education* I 
Adviser to the Government of India and 
Secretary to the Ministry < f Education*. 
This is a* healthy tradition and should conti- 
nue It I* also’ necessary to make It clear 
that this is a ‘selection po*t* and that It 
should not go. ** « hitler of routine, by 
promotion to the present advlrry service or 
even to the proposed 1ES This tVslf be 
a tenure post, given cftJv for sir years ta 
the first instance with an extension, in ex- 
ceptional rases, for three or fmir rear*. Inst 
not renewable further The selection ii-cu,*.d 
be made frem am'-egst a’l per*--* avaUatV. 

n'n-o' r .d*L IKS. c'-vrn.!* ee- 
,-.t. Si caA *7— *- 
tbr licit f‘t t'j. M 

ft *sr servi-e vVni.i Se i rvrl V» 
stird irt t v e vtv and sh-jr 4 a r— Te- 
•natbmerv tJe ber r »n art3- 

able m iV 1' r**T. ted en 

a'len-f Lacs. -'"e » * ali ' V t- nt*. 
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that the present status of the Ministry of 
Education in the academic world is largely 
due to the fact that its Secretaries were 
selected in the post-independence period 
from outside the services and from among 
eminent educationists. 

18.33. It is extremely important that emi- 
nent educationists, outstanding teachers in 
universities and schools and leading officials 
from the State Education Departments 
should be associated with the Ministry of 
Education so that it can provide the needed 
leadership and command the confidence of 
the public and the teaching community. We, 
therefore, recommend that all the posts at 
the level of additional or joint secretaries 
and joint educational advisers should be 
divided into two categories: 

(1) About half the posts should be filled 
from among the official ranks by 

. promotion, i.e.,i from the present 
education advisory service (or the 

• . IES when it is constituted) and offi- 
- r'cers seconded from the State Educa- 
tion Departments. 

(2) The remaining half should be filled 
t from the ranks of eminent educa- 
tionists and outstanding teachers in 
universities and schools. The term 
of each tenure should be five years 

, to be renewable at the .most for a 
. , , ‘ second term. 

The too level machinery for advising the 
Union Minister of Education and executing 
his orders will consist of the Educational 
Adviser and Secretary to the Government 
of India and all the additional and" Joint 
secretaries and joint educational advisers. 

18.34. Our proposals to strengthen evalua- 
tion and research bv the establishment of 
a Research Council in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has alreadv been discussed in Chap- 
ter XII and earlier in this chanter. Two 
other functions of the Ministry of Education 
also <need considerable strengthening and 
r mansion. 

(I) Th* first ; s the clearinghouse func- 
tion The !.rnistry of Education has 
to * function as a r.»‘ior.al clearing 
house in edueat'on. Th ; s *s n*cessa-v. 
not only In Its own right, but also 
as an a ? d to e*arn f nr What 

is reed*d is the collection of infor- 
rustien or. terror* an* edj rational fcp-'cs 
from th* State Gcvemr.eeti. J'-cordir:? to 
* -droned schedule and ft« publication, 
with proper ansiyris, for the information of 
all ces-erced- Tbeee dsta sht-uli *!*? be 


re-collected periodically so that each publi- 
cation serves as a bench-mark. We recom- 
mend that a well-staffed division should be 
created to perform this function on on ade- 
quate scale. It was not possible for us to go 
into the' details of the various types - of 
studies required.' Some of these have been 
indicated in our Report in the appropriate 
context. - We suggest that the Ministry of 
Education may set up a committee to exa- 
mine the issue and to prepare a programme 
for action. 


(2) The second is the maintenance of a 
good statistical service' which is another 
major .responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education, from the point of view of educa- 
tional planning, policy-making and evalua- 
tion. .This service should have three main- 
functions: (a) to collect, publish and Inter- 
pret educational data; (b) to conduct statis- 
tical studies, investigations .and • survey" 
and (c) to make -projections and fore**-' 
for the future. The existing statistical 
vice leaves a good deal to be desired, i 
present, only the first function Is being f* 
formed. There Is so much delay in the « 
lection, collation and publication of the da 
that it is almost out-of-date for the 
of planning by the time it is pub]hhe< 
Moreover, no worthwhile interpretation 
the past data is done and the other 

' e been completely Ignor*®- * 


functions have U™. . r9 

order that these functions mav be dhcfwrg 

ed i 

section c 


-aer mat uicst- lunuiu-u . l.r.u.i 

I properiv. it is essential that the sUtl t • 
ctfon of the Ministry should he rrorffi" 1 * 
ed and strengthened.- From this Pol 
view, we make the following recorrmcmi* 
tlons: 

fa| A master ofan should be 

tor the publication of educ „ a ?. 
dal a and lor the surveys M« - 
veetldatlons which should ha - 
ducted from time to time. 

(b) The combination of 

of routine statistics with 

rpecfal problems Is 

The publlealion of routine in 

statistics should therefore 

responsibility of a 

a! present *>“1 " *® ^ , „rt e< 

la eresle a new unit for 

cl epee fa! server’ and In"-' ! 

tlons. 

fe) To mate this serefte m"V‘-rde- 
ft win be deslrst * 

rr.eehioiza’.lon to the erf 

(V* 
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W) The statistical unit should continue 
its present lunction ol providing 
training to the statistical stall o* 
the fataie Governments and univei- 
sitics. However, there is need to 
tone up the quality and content oi 
this training. The Ministry enoukl 
aho provide opportunities to its 
own statistical stall to receive 
training and periodic reorientation 
at training courses conducted by 
other expert bodies like the Indian 
statistical Institute and the Central 
statistical Organization. 


(«) The statistical units of the State 
Departments of Education will 
“ve to be reorganized and 
strengthened likewise to enable 
them to perform practically the 
Jhhie Junctions as outlined above 
t°r the statistical unit of the Edu* 
f*hon Ministry. 


»« ‘ *ke various advisory bodies of 
taji, Education, the most lmpor- 

°hja uM 9 e ? lral Advisory Board of Edu- 
hii tk. »• • keen functioning since 
* or Education, Govern- 
nd ill th. ^ chairman of this Board 
t ^hert * Ministers of Education are 
tjT h’ 4 V. « , Government of India also 
tttie! j.i? Iew experts and representa- 
^ »’so td Crent Merest* on the Board. It 
ta-ir* r 5* e »ntatlves of the Planning 
University Grants Com- 
Inter-University Board of 
»ith ^° mmcn d that this organiza- 
‘•hvt.cr'Oi, standing committees be 

'* strengthened. 

The establishment of the 
fd Tri'-Vfi L ’ 1 5^ °f Educational Research 
5f* r tf«r*U. i ^ 30Cn * strp in the right 
*• tie * Etve below some indications 
^ if s future dcvcJ-’p- 

J l3 *e place. 


k * s' 5 ' principal fund 

IN * ♦vtfmiicn work nit 
tie Departments cer 

ft s *>* ' ^’rarx cf school tdii 

V* IS for *bb fund. 

“ Minister for Ei-c 
J* *> :u '* M *U State Sdont-ea 
^ The object! 

ore, he to deve- 


WCJSKT as the principal technical agency 
lunctiunmg at the national level fur 
tne uupiuvemeni ol sellout education and 
operating through and m collaboration vv.ta 
me national boards ot benool Education, 
btate Departments ot Educauon and their 
tecnmcai agcnc.cs lite the btate institutes 
ot Education. 

(-j Constitution. The Governing Body 
ol me fvcbitl stiouid have an Ati-tadu 
ciiaractcr, with a majority of non-4.tli.talA. 
m pji uvular, it is available to have at least 
one ouisuniumg leacnir trom tt-conaarj 
schools ana a person specializing In primary 
education, prcicrahiy a primary teacher. 

(J) Director and Joint Director. Wc tv 
commend mat the Council should haw its 
ua ii lull-lime Director and Joint Uirvcior. 
At present, the bvcicury to the Ministry 
ot Education is tr.e Dirc-.tur ot the Counc.a 
and an 01X1111 ol me Muintiy (generally 
pai.-umij is me Joint LMcctor. Ini* ta nut 
an ideal arrangement, and the sire and im* 
pur tame ot me Council are raCi Hut It 
would uc wrong to liave its leadership 10 
the hands ot pan-umc rtliceri whose loyal- 
lies and commitment* lie clscw litre, fr.i 
Council ahouil have a whole-time Xhrcclor 
ot its own who should l* an erobitr.t « l„ca- 
tionis: in the l.ili Hu statu* sh -aid u 
mat ot a viw-dsar.ccJJ.jr. Hi* turn of vSioc 
should be live yes: s. rent watte t j not 
more than one Inn. The Jcu.l X>ur«ti 1 
(who may U- an if...-rr le-.t ly L‘.e M.m»- 
try) would br j.ccdi 1 msir.ty lor t. l »e j„r- 
poses <4 assistirg the Bnector *M rillo:- ^ 
him ft routine aim aufratae ratunt. 

(I) Rey.-sl Ce::r;ct crj C/r The 
NCLRT 1 - n-w ns— ~Z f t<r --.*1 <it- 
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that rthe present status' of the Ministry of 
Education in the academic world is largely 
due to the fact that its Secretaries were 
selected in the post-independence period 
from outside the services and from among 
eminent educationists. 


18.33. It is extremely important that emi- 
nent educationists, outstanding teachers in 
universities and schools and leading officials 
from the State Education Departments 
should be associated with the Ministry of 
Education so that it can provide the needed 
leadership and command the confidence of 
the public and the teaching community. We, 
therefore, recommend that all the posts at 
the level of additional or joint secretaries 
and joint educational advisers should be 
divided into two categories: ' ' 

(l) About half the posts should be filled 
f from among the official ranks by 
• promotion, t.e.,, from the present 
education advisory service (or the 
- • . IES when it is constituted) and offi- 
>i deers seconded from the State Educa- 
i . • tion Departments. ■ • • , i 

,(2)„The remaining half should be filled 
, from the ranks of eminent educa- 

' tionists and outstanding teachers in 
“ universities and schools. The term 
of each tenure should be five years 
, , „to be renewable at the. most for ia 

", . second term. • . • , 


• The too level machinery for advising the 
Union Minister of Education and executing 
his orders will consist of the Educational 
Adviser and Secretary to the Government 
of India and all the additional and' ioint 
secretaries and joint educational advisers. 

-18.34. Our proposals fo strengthen evalua- 
tion and research bv the establishment of 
a Research Council in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has already been discussed In Chap- 
ter XII and earlier In this chanter. Two 
other functions of the Ministry of Education 
also meed considerable strengthening and 
expansion.- • 


(1) Tb* first is the clearin 7-house func- 
tion. The Ministry of Education has 
to function as a national clearing 
house in . cducat'on. This Is necessarv, 
not . only fn Its - own right, but £so 
«< an imr^nant aid to planning. .Wnat 
jr r eed**d .Is the collection of infor- 
mation on important educational topes 
from t*»e State Governments- •rcording to 
r^n.plsnned schedule and its publication. 
8 v«! iX,rv>r analysis, for the information of 
Those di* tiovH tlv I* 


re-collected periodically so that each publi- 
cation serves as a bench-mark. We recom- 
mend that a well-staffed ‘division should be 
created fo perform this function on an ade- 
quate scale. It was not possible for us to go 
mto the details of the various types of 
studies required. 1 Some of these' have been 
indicated In our Report’in the appropriate' 
context. We suggest that the Ministry of 
Education may set up a committee to era- 
mine the issue and to prepare a programme 
for action. ■ 1 


(2) The second is the- maintenance of a 
good .statistical service which is another 
major responsibility • of the Ministry of. 
Education, from the point of view of educa- 
tional planning, policy-making and evalua- 
tion. .This service should-have three main 
functions: (a) to collect, publish and Inter- 
pret educational data; (b) to conduct statis- 
tical studies, investigations and surveys; 
and (c) to make -projections and forrai 
for the future. The existing statistical s< 
vice leaves a good deal to be desired, t 
present, only the first function is being p« 
formed. There is so much delay in the eo 
lection, collation and publication of the da 
that it is almost out-of-date for the purtxB 
of planning by the time it is publishe< 
Moreover, no worthwhile Interpretation o 
the past data Is done and the other >*' 
functions have been completely Ignored. I 
order that these, functions may be discn^K 
ed properly, it fs essential that the 
section of the Ministry should he reorcyu*' 
ed and strengthened.-, From this iw* . 
view, we make the following recommend 
ffons: 


(a) A 1 master plan should be prtP 3T f j 
for the publication of ^ucajfojj 
data and for the surveys J? 
vestlgatlons which should be 


(b) The combination of the puMlc»fl>n 
of routine statistics with 
. special problems is not 
The publication of routine * • ^ 
statistics should therefore be 
respoftslbfiitv of a 
at present But It wt» be 
to create a new unft for 
‘ of special surveys and fn"*- * 
Hons. 

fo) To rale IUj 

It toll! bo MrtUe «*» 
mechanization to the fri 

ftf-f. 
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to solve their technical problems Jn the field. 
It would, therefore, be desirable that there 
Is n considerable Interchange and flov/ of 
officers from the NCCilT to the Slate De- 
partments end uicc-t’cna. This could be 
secured by inviting selected officers from 
the Slate Education Departments to work 
Jn the NCEKT on tenure appointments. 
Arrangements should olso be made with the 
Stale Uovernmcnts under which officers of 
the NCEHT could work in State Education 
Departments for specified periods. 


(C) As the NCERT has to play the key- 
role in promoting qualitative Improve- 
ments in school education, it is imperative 
that its campus should be developed speedi- 
ly and the building programme given the 
highest priority. The present dispersal of 
departments and units in distant parts of 
the city is not conducive to efficient func- 
tioning. 


Educational Administoation at nrr State 
Level 


18.37. The State Education Departments 
are the principal agency to prepare and im- 
plement educational pi is. Unfortunately 
no adequate attention b.K been paid so far 
to their development on proper lines. Their 
Btructure, designed during the British period 
for very limited purposes, continues to be 
substantially unchanged even to this date. 
Their procedures and programmes are still 
largely traditional and the outlook of their 
officers is, more often than not, rigid and 
conservative. It is true that there has been 
some expansion in the Education Depart- 
ments. But most of this expansion has been 
on traditional lines and has not implied any 
qualitative change in their functioning. 
Moreover, even this numerical expansion has 
not kept pace with the demands of the 
situation and has fallen far short of the 
expansion in, the number. of educational in- 
stitutions, iheir enrolments, or total educa- 
tional expenditure. In some States, pro- 
grammes of retrenchment in the strength cf 
the -Education Departments have been car- 
ried out even when expansion of education- 
al facilities was in Tull swing. The State 
Education Departments, as constituted at 
present, Will not be in a position to assume 
responsibility for the complex. and difficult 
programme of educational reconstruction 
outlined in this -Report. It is, therefore, 
necessary to accord priority to programmes 
for the improvement of educational adminis- 
tration at the State level. Our major recom- 
mendations in this regard are given below. 


12.3J. Coordination. Coordination 
often an administrative bottleneck 
State level because educational prog] 
arc spread over a number of depart 
present. Jn most States, general ed 
ts in one department and under one 
tor of Education or Public Instruct!! 
some States, however, even general 
lion Js divided inio two p arts—*. 
education and school education, and 
under different Directors. Sometimes 
are additional directorates for Sansfe 
art education. In three States the edu 
of tribals is separated and placed us 
different department. In all States, h 
cal education is under a separate din 
ate and may or may not form a part o 
Education Department. Agricultural et 
tion is generally under the Departrce: 
Agriculture and medical education a 
the Medical and Health Services 
ments. The industrial training .instil 
arc mostly under the Department of I® 
tries. Programmes of adult education 
sometimes grouped with general educal 
and, on other occasions, placed under 
Community Development ■Aim'wisuaa 
It is obviously necessary that these 
ent programmes of educational deveMtuw 
should be coordinated properly and 
as parts of a comprehensive whole. 


1B.39. To place all these different 
of education under the ‘umbrella of * 
department does not seem to be aanu 
lively feasible, 'and, for some time w 
we shall have to accept the factual p 
that education will be administers c) 
than one department. It is, therefor , 
able to create,' at the State level 
machinery to coordinate the prog««fl 
ail these different sectors of educau 


ning and development , The 
measures may be considered iron 


(1) A Statutory Council of ^ 
should be created at the Sta e ie ] 
separate arranganents have alrea j 
suggested for the development 
education which is a Centrist® 
sity partnership, the scope 0* ^ 
should be restricted to school eg 
all education below the jajjj” 1 0 f* 
should have the State 
tion as the chairman and it* v0 ivcr 
Should include r eP resenta«v« jit 
ties In the State, all directo: * $a** *Z 

different sectors of education } «bd 
nent educationists. It should ® , 
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•Srta? rfH?* 1 a year and have a s maU 

5SS.i l < °T‘ Its Principal func- 
jSifu 10 adv , lse the Sia ‘e Govern- 

J $£%£ t T: « elatmg to sch001 educa ' 
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hhmajjt, JR. ? H m | y f °f™ stanl hng or 
pogtamnies T.; or dlff f re nt sectors and 

1 j*rwminendatio^ nU |f I \^ rt ’ aIong with 
®* Statele^laSre h ° uW be P resented 

I s0 * •tfaSin* i Slrab, . e to have> in addi ' 
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views of the Directorate in technical mat- 
ters and assist the Director to function as 
the effective head of his department. The 
key to a successful relationship lies how- 
ever, m the ‘personal equation’ between the 
Director of Education and the Education 
Secretary; and where this has been of the 
right type, the results have been satisfac- 
tory. 


18.42. Directorate or Education. At pre- 
sent the Directorates have grown big and 
there is not enough delegation of powers to 
the district level. The time of the Director 
of Education therefore, is so taken up with 
personnel administration and trivial details 
that he has no time for his principal res- 
ponsibility of providing leadership In cduca- 
tional development. We have, therefore, 
made two important proposals which will 
alter the entire functioning of the depart- 
ment: 


(1) the constitution of district school 
boards at the district level and the 
transfer to them of the administra- 
tion of all education below the uni- 
versity level (Including the man- 
agement of all government schools); 
and 


(2) the strengthening of the ofllce of 
the district Inspector of schools so 
that he takes over almost all the 
resDonsibilities of the Directorate 
in his area. 1 

When these changes are carried out, the 
directorate will be a compact and efficient 
organization concerned mainly with general 
coordination and supervision over the dis- 
trict education officers and district school 
boards. It will then be possible for them 
to vitalize education through a purposeful 
and dynamic leadership. 


PfREOVNTL 


18 43. Administration Is essentially a mat- 
ter of faith and vision, bold and courageous 
leadership, and proper handling of human 


relations. The I ‘ the 

right type of personnel there- 
fore. be over-emohasf weak- 
nesses of the ' f the 

State ” * 


•Vrt* 
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provision of in-service education; bd/J j n . 
adequate staffing. 

1B.44. The Indian Ililnratlonat Service 
Tlic creation of the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice or IKS is n step | n the right direction 
nnd If organized on jiroj>cr lints, such a 
service would help the progrey* of educa- 
tion. We ore, however, not happy at rome 
of the fen turn of the proposal which Is now 
under the consideration of Government. V/c 
shall, therefore, examine this Issue m some 
detail. 

1S.45. At the very outset, ft should he noted 
that the chancier of the 1ES will have lo 
he very different from the IAS or other 
Central Sendees. First, In education, admin- 
istration is a service agency to teaching and 
research nnd not their master. Secondly, one 
cannot he n good educational administrator 
unless one is also a Rood teacher- Thirdly, 
there should always be a possibility for an 
educational ndministrator to come bach to 
teaching or research and for a teacher to go 
over to the administrative side on a tenure 
assignment. In our opinion, the present 
proposal for the organization of the IBS cuts 
across these sound principles of educational 
administration. As proposed at present, 
two-thirds of the recruitment to the 1ES will 
have to be made directly by open competi- 
tion. The persons selected will not gener- 
ally have any experience of teaching or re- 
search and would have had no opportunity 
to show their competence in these fields. 
The remaining one-third of the posts will 
be filled by promotion from State services 
and some of these may be teachers in govern- 
ment schools and colleges. But the bulk of 
the teachers, i.e.,*all university teachers and 
teachers in private schools and colleges will 
be barred, entry within its ranks. This can 
only have a depressing effect'upon the body 
of the teaching profession and ultimately on 
education itself. We, therefore, strongly feel 
that the method of recruitment to the IES 
should be as follows: 

, (J) Only one-third of the posts should 

be filled by direct recruitment at 
■ the level of the junior scale. Even 
. these selected persons should not 
' - be placed in administration direct. 

. < Their first assignments, for a mini- 

mum period of 2 or 3 years, should 
- be in teaching; and it is onlv after 
this initiation that they should be 

• assigned to administration. 

(2) The remaining two-thirds of the 
posts should be filled, partly by 
direct recruitment and partly by 


promotion at the level of the sei 
and higher scales. One half 
these posts (le., one-third of 
total) would be filled by protnot 
Irom the State services. The 
maining half should again be 61; 
by direct recruitment— some at t 
level of the senior seal? and otte 
at the level of the higher seal; 
The age limits for these recrui 
menfs should be suitably fixed, S3 
35 and 45 years, and the appliean 
should have put in a mininun! < 
service as teachers or should hav 
distinguished themselves as r 6 
search workers. 


/3) Some posts in the IES should b 
available for being filled by tenure 
appointments of teachers far s? 3 * 
fied periods. In the same way, so® 
posts In teaching and 
should also be available for tec 
appointments of persons fro a 1 


18.46. The second point which we «JS 
ed in detail -was that of creates a tea* 
tvinc in the ITS. The present 
visualizes the encadrement of the po 
the principals of Government 
(which are regarded more as admimst^ 
than as teaching posts). There is also a ^ 
gestion that some posts o{ fiadr 

higher secondary schools should c( 

ed. There is no objection to afew pc™ 
principals of Government 
higher secondary schools being jftfj 

In fact, It would be good to do so. ^ 
does not require the creation of a ^ ^ 
wing— the posts of these prf^pal g f 
made inter-changeable, as offi- 

present, with some levels “tJwSdifficuW 1 ? 
cers. But there are insuperable d™ - 
in the creation of a teaching ^ oU ]<j 

which, if it is to be creaied at ? 

include a large proportion 

posts in higher education. posts J® 

possible because all the t ^ 0 f t„ 
the universities and the vast ^ & 
posts In the government coile^^j. 
nothing of the posts fn 0 f the ^ , 

leges) will have to be h e Pt , 

The attempt to create a tea^M ; P nnd* 
the encadrement of a few P^‘* w there^?' 

pals of government colleges . b y j* 

likely to do more harm than k 
JJly affecflne **£"$*£«*£ 
community as a -reaffa?* 

commend that fhejdea o 
ing wing in the IES should be 
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and the service’ should encadre only the 
following posts: 

- — All posts of Directors, Additional 
Directors, Joint Directors, Deputy 
Directors, etc., District Educational 
Officers (and equivalent posts) in 
the State Education Departments 
(inclusive of the principals of 
government colleges and a few 
posts of headmasters of higher 
secondary schools); 

— All gazetted advisory posts in the 
Ministry of Education; 

— suitable posts in the NCERT; 

— all gazetted posts dealing with edu- 
cational programmes in other Minis- 
tries of the Government of India; 

' , — suitable gazetted posts in the Edu- 
cation Departments of the Union 
Territories; and 

— suitable posts of principals of higher 
secondary schools under the scheme 
of Central Schools. 


18 47 , Instead of creating a teaching wing 
* n IES, we recommend that an adequate 
number of posts comparable to the higher 
“ales of pay in the IES should be created 
V 1 ‘he universities and colleges This is 
justified on educational grounds because 
We remuneration .and status given to 
“sellers and research workers should be at 
•east eq ua ] if not better, than those given 
to educational administrators. It wilt also 
Prevent a drain of talent from teaching and 
search to administration. 

t A® Some thought will have to be given 

JL £ ^ la ?es required from the membersof 
** ‘ s true that officers of the IES 
mi! ne ? d a m uch better command over the 
tbt tj 3 * l an £uage than those in the IAS. But 
advantages of the service would be lost 
of .1 ”™ ide rable extent if every member 
il 0 V® IES is recruited and assigned only to 
» which he belongs. It should b° 

tha t only about 50 per cent 
t. , c officers are aliened to their own 
bib l s; t nd ,h ?re should also be the rossi- 
t 0 _, 7 inter-State transfers (in addition 
deputation to the Ccntrc ). Hence each 
stud,, r " { ‘he IES should be reouired I to 
ro^w, , and P ass - within a given time after 
aiw- nt - tests in two other langu’irw 
wWv l . and one modem Indian language 
Ascribed”?* * lis mo{, *er-tongue) at certain 


18.49. The changes we have recommended 

in the organization of the IES and the cor- 
responding improvement in the remunera- 
tion of teachers and research workers are 
extremely significant If these -are carried 
out, the IES will strengthen the administra- 
tion without adversely affecting teaching or 
research. | 

18.50. The State Educational Services. 
At present, the State Educational Services 
are divided into three broad groups — Class I, 
Class II and others. In the reorganization 
of these services, the following points will 
have to be kept in view: 

(1) There should be an adequate num- 
ber of posts at higher levels, namely 
in Class I and Class II. The secre- 
taries of the district school boards 
should be in Class I. The District 
Educational Inspectors (who will be 
in the IES) should have adequate 
assistance from officers of Class I 
and Class H status. 

(2) The methods of recruitment would 
have to be improved. A disturbing 
trend now seen is to push fresh 
recruitment to all posts on the ad- 
ministrative side of the State Edu- 
cation Departments lower and lower 
down the line. In one State, all 
fresh recruitment to all the depart- 
mental posts is done at the assis- 
tant masters’ level. In such cases, 
a young talented graduate from the 
universities is not attracted to the 

, service and all higher posts come to 
be gradually occupied by those who 
have risen from the ranks. What 
is needed is recruitment at three 
levels: assistant teachers’ level: 
Class H level (50 per cent for 
freshers and 50 per cent for pro- 
motion); and Class I level (75 per 
cent for freshers and 25 per cent 
for promotion). There should be, 
as in the IES. suitable relaxation in 
ace limit while recruiting at higher 
levels. 

(3) In the pre-Independence p-riod, the 
main functions of the department 
were two: the control of educational 
insti hit ions — public and private— 
and dis’nbut'on of grant-fn-aid. Th» 

■> entire cadre cf the department con- 
sisted, therefore, of ‘generalists* 
persons who had some Initiation in*o* 
education (as indicated fcr the BT. 
cr a similar degree) or had scene 
experience of teaching. There were 
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n few special posts (rjj, Inspector 
of Audio-Visual Education), no 
doubt; but there was no special 
training for the purpose and anyone 
could be appointed fo the pc<t and 
expected to loom h!i job by doing. 
Even Inspections were 'general' In 
the acme that an officer who In- 
spected the school was expected to 
guide the teaching of all subjects 
and look after all aspects of the 
school life. By and large this 
tradition has continued to this dnv. 
But It has outlived Its utility. With 
the enlargement of the functions of 
the Education Departments nr,d the 
heavy responsibilities lt-has now 
come to assume for the improve- 
ment of education, the need for 
specialized officers has Increased. 
For Instance, curricular reform has 
assumed great significance; and yet 
there Is not one specialist In curri- 
culum in all the State Education 
Departments. Similar observations 
could also be made about other 
fields of education such a? evalua- 
tion. textbooks, etc. One of the 
major reforms now needed is to re- 
organize the State Education De- 
nnrtments where necessary, on the 
basis of specialized functionaries 
• (the need for whom Is universally 
recognized) and, what is even more 
urgent and important, to make ade- 
quate arrangements for their speci- 
alized trainlne with the help of the 
universities. These specialist officers 
(who will include subject inspec- 
tors) will be appointed at two levels 
— at the directorate and on the 
district staff. ' 

(4) There are several anomalies in the 
-salaries of departmental staff m 

> - the States and Union Territories. 
Two of. these deserve notice: 


either to the teaching or to the ad- 
ministrative side, to make up for 
the Inconveniences, losses or dis- 
advantages, such allowances bring 
parable only so Jong 33 the person 
occupies the post. Such a system 
would make for easier transfer- 
ability between the two wings 
and promote traffic both ways. 

(2) The scales of pay cf the depart- 
mental staff (Class I and II) 8re 
made comparable, not v/Jth the 
UGC scales of pay, but with those 
of similar posts In other depart- 
ments. This creates diSculties 
for the transfer of persons from 
the teaching to the administrative 
wing. We would recommend that 
the scales of pay of the depart- 
mental staff should be correlated 
with the UGC scales of pay f°r 
university teachers. 


18.51. Trainlne of Educational AfainB- 
trators. The existing facilities and arrange- 
ment, for the training of 
ministrators are inadequate. Pre ~.ft mc L rt ^. 
cation for administrators is neither 
jury nor possible. It Is true that educa . , 
administration is one of the subjects t«M 
on an optional basis In the cours“ “ « 
51 Ed. degree In some training 
university departments of education, 
n-umber of places available in these 
is ver? limited. Their standard leaves 

good deal to be desired because they 
taught by persons who 
little experience of admmistrat: in "■ ”|g onJ 
the literature available on Into 
and practices is very lira, ed and 
there are hardly any facilitie g ^pm- 
practical training to the use 

sendee education can only be . n lice 

and one. has largely to re ty . .j aca [!cnsl 
education for the training ot educau 
administrators. 


(1) Should the scales of pay In the 
administrative wing of the Edu- 
cation Department be the same as 
In its teaching wing or should 
- they be different? At present, 
three -practices are In vogue. In 
some States, they are identical: 
in some, the scales of pay on the 
• teaching side are kept higher 
while fn others, it is the other wav 
round. The ideal position would 
be to keep the scales of pay 
, . identical but to add allowances, 


1852. Unfortunately 
nvislon for such trains Depart* 0 *” 1, 
went in any State Education Depar^ ^ 
us is all the SsSp*? 

icacy of training. is [ the f basic |^ ucatio nal 

education. Tra'nsng f because 

minfstrator Is needed, not only diJ fl. 
i tasks he is tvquired to perfomi au ^ {{ Js 
It and f b w^to the programme 

ressary to orient him Improvement 

educational expansion and tmprrn ^ 

ich has to be Implemented in 
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two decades and to the role wiucli educa- 
tional administration should play therein, 
irom this point ol view, we mane »he fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


(1) At the non-gnxetted level, the num- 
ber of ohicers is very large and 
arrangements tor tneir in-service 
training would necessanlv have 10 
be maae at the State level. We 
recommend that the state Institutes 
of Education, in collaboration with 
the universities, where neces.ary, 
should organize the in-service edu- 
cation programmes of all the non- 
gazeued educational stall on the 
administrative and inspectional 
side. Tne objective should be to 
provide an in-service training oi 
aoout two months to every orncer 

. in every five years oi bis service. 
In addition, they should also orga- 
nize conferences, seminars, and 
woikshops lor the gazetted staff. 

(2) At the level of the gazetted officers, 
the numuers m any given biate are 
not targe enougn lor developing a 
training institution at the State 
level. We, therelore, recommend 
that the Ministry of Education 
should rim a .National Staff College 
for senior educational administra- 
tors of tne State Departments °i 
Education. 


(3) The task of an educational adminis- 
trator is generally so heavy that 
he gets no time to read and to keep 
himself abreast of educational 
thought. The programmes of in- 
service education recommended 
above will correct this weakness to 
a great extent. In addition, it will 
he desirable to revive the old prac- 
tice of giving three montlis leave 
on full pay for every five years of 
service, for undertaking special 
studies in educational problems. 
Preferably still, the idea of a sab- 
batical year of leave should _ be 
extended to senior posts m adminis- 
tration. He should also nave -tne 
option to add to this his unutilized 
privilege leave (which now 
°r less lapses), if he desires. _ 
only condition attached to this 
should be that the officer 
submit a report on his__ '' 
the end of the leave * 

(4) Some incentives - ’ 
for the officers 


qualifications materially through 
programmes of in-service education. 


18.53. National Staff College for Educa- 
tional Administrators. We attach import- 
ance to the establishment of the National 
Staff College for Educational Administrators 
and would like to indicate broadly the 
manner in which it should function. 


(1) The object of the college should be to 
provide in-service education, tor aoout eight 
weeks, in every five years of service, to all 
the senior officers in the education service— 
IES and State Educational Services (Class I 
and Class II). 


(2) It should have a permanent and 
whole-time staff of its own. In addition, it 
should use, as resource personnel, senior 
officers of the Education Departments and 
the Ministry of Education. As educational 
administration cannot function in isolation, 
competent persons from other departments 
also should be utilized for purposes of train- 
ing. This will incidentally serve an import- 
ant objective of such training, namely, to 
bring the young recruits to the cadre in 
living contact with senior officers. 


(3) It should have a research wing where 
studies would be conducted in problems of 
educational administration. It should main- 
tain a good library of books on the subject, 
both Indian and foreign. Besides, it should 
also function as a clearing-house of adminis- 
trative procedures and practices in the States 
and Union Territories. 


(4) As very little material on Indian con- 
ditions is available for purposes of training, 
the college should be established Immedi- 
ately and its first assignment should be to 
prepare a number of case studies and other 
data which can be utilized for conducting 
the training programmes. This may well 
take about one or. two years. It is only 


when a thorough 
is made thst the • 
be started. - 


■ of courses; 
■’ " b; pro- 
courses 
j In service. 


** at the 
State and a 
should be 
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(7) It should conduct periodical confer- 
ences, seminars and workshops on matters 
relating to educational administration. 

(8) It should conduct a journal on edu- 
cational administration and maintain a 
publication wing. 

18.54. Increasing the Strength of the Dc. 
partment. The most common complaints 
that were placed before us by the State 
Education Departments were: they are 
understaffed; the growth ,in the Depart- 
mental staff does not precede but follows 
the growth in the number of ejucational 
institutions and is never able to keep pace 
with it; norms fixing the number of officers 
required on the basis of educational institu- 
tions, 1 teachers and students, distances in- 
volved, problems of transportation and such 
other relevant factors are not generally fixed 
and, even if fixed in theory, are not ooserv- 
ed in practice; the expenditure for increas- 
ing the Departmental staff always has a low 
priority and is ■ not sanctioned automatically 
when programmes of expansion aie approv- 
ed; and the axe of retrenchment within 
education falls,' more often ithan not, on the 
departmental staff. Most of these complaints 
are genuine. We recommend a reversal of 
these policies, subject to one reservation.. It 
is>better to have a fewer officers at a higher 
level ;than a large number of officers at a 
lower level and on inadequate scales of pay. 
Our recommendations regarding the new 
techniques for 1 administration and supervi- 
sion ’provide for this; 1 and this point should 
be kept in view in the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the State Education Departments. 

• - Procedures • 

18.55. The Present. Position. The existing 
procedures in educational administration 
suffers from an excessive emphasis on uni- 
formity and rigidity. In every Slate, we 
heard complaints by the headmasters of 
government schools that almost every detail 
of the life of a school was regulated by the 
orders of the Department. The managements 
of private institutions also complained of 
rigid Departmental attitudes and attempts 
at controlling even the smallest details. The 
aecd to change these old traditions cannot 
sc over-emphasized. The idea of creating 
uniformity and regulating the educational 
irocess through comprehensive Depart- 
mental codes has been overdone and has 
ailed all freedom and initiative and reduced 
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experimentation to the minimum. We must 
now Initiate a new process under which the 
administration will be distinguished by 
elasticity and dynamism. As Dr. J. W. 
Gardner observes: ‘The rule book grows 
bigger as the ideas grow fewer. Thus almost 
every well-established organization is a 
coral reef of procedures that were laid down 
to achieve some long-forgotten objective. An 
organization must therefore have some 
means of combating the process by which 
men become prisoners of iheir own proce- 
dures.’ 

18.56. Introducing Elasticity and Dyna- 
mism. How can this elasticity and dyna- 
mism be introduced in educational adminis- 
tration"! We have made a number of 
suggestions in this regard in the eariier 
chapters. Here we would tike to enrphafize 
some general suggestions: 

(1) The first is a change in the attitude of 
the administrator. He should cultivate an 
openness of mind and. a spirit of inquiry 
rather than a rule-of-thumb approach 
winch tries to stick to established practices, 
even when they cease to be meaningful It 
is here that research in educational adminis- 
tration and the in-service training of educa- 
tional administrators can play a signifiiant 
role. 

(2) The second is to establish a practice 
of holding periodical reviews, say, every 
three to five years, of important administra- 
tive practices, with a view to chopping cu 
dead-wood and putting in fresh g« IU * 
where necessary. . 

(3) ’The third is to build up Inicr-Sjate 
contacts and to encourage comparand 
studies in different State practices in ■ ‘ 
administrative matters. The study of £d I . 
tional administration developed in the of 
out of one peculiar feature: the variety w 

administrative practices in thc mff r 

States which arose from the fact that edu^ 
ticn was a State subject. .Thu ^ t j ce j 
to 0 comparative study of drffe.e.. P- ^ 
in each aspect of administration. 
comparison was originally rest ri'.U ^ 
tabulations which showed the d/Jiercn 
But it soon led to a discu«.on jbouMW 
origin of these differences, the L. 
principles on which each suc.i P™- £ ' ' { tive 
be based, and a comparison of the re» 
advantages and disadvantages of 
practices. Out of this arose a sc c ffJ 
rational administration and when the ^ 
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were confronted with those comparative 
studies year after year, they weie stimulated 
to thmk and to make innovations. This 
happy and fruitful cross-fertilization of 
administrative practices has not occurred in 
India 1 . There are hardly any comparative 
studies it has conducted or promoted in 
educational administration with the result 
that the intellectual contact between the 
different State Education Departments is 
very little. We find officeis in every Stale 
Education Department who know about 
the USA, the UK, or the USSR, but they do 
not know what is happening in other States 
of India. If periodical comparative studies 
in educational administration could be pre- 
pared and the State Education Depart- 
ments closely' involved with them, the sad 
picture would soon disappear and admini- 
strative efficiency will begin to rise 


, (4) An area in which there is scope for 
Improvement m our administrative practices 
15 that of project preparation. Modern 
administrative practices in both the armed 
forces and industry require a systematic 
analysis and preparation before an operation 
new activity is launched.- In education, 
“0 olten the practice is to describe a 
scheme in a page or two with some sketch 
of the budget required and to Degin opera- 
boa with no more preparation than mis. 
Where large sums of money are to be spent, 
* scries of preparatory Jteps are oil justified 
beginning lrom feasibility studies and going 
wough to detailed, step-by-step plan of 
^Vcrations Tor the project. TIUs detr led 
P r °gramming of the planned projects will 
ensure more economic use of resources and 
r 0re detailed evaluation of the progres- 
sing made in project implementation. Tnc 
Relation of this technique and the training 
w officers In them Is the responsibility 01 
v,, Slate Institutes of Education and the 
national Stall College for Educational 

Administrators. 


^5) The traditional system of administra- 
aon is based on the principle of having a few 
officers who are assisted by a large army 
of superintendents, assistants and clerks, 
because it was originally devised at a time 
when the administration had to be run by a 
few Englishmen with the assistance of a 
large number of Indians in subordinate 
petitions. Under a system of this type, most 
ot the work tends to be done by unimagina- 
tive persons at a lower level who were des- 
cribed by Burke as the ‘tyrants of the desk’, 
fnis is one contributory cause to the rigidity 
oi the system. We, therefore, recommend 
that the modern ‘officer-oriented system' 
where most of the worn will be done by 
officers at their own level with the help of 
a small secretariat stall should be adopted. 

18 57 Education Acts. At present the 
educational legislation in the country 
presents a motley picture: in most States, it 
is Scattered in a number ot laws and the 
bulk of it »s still in the form of executive 
oroers, the only State to have an Education 
Act being Kerala. Wc, therefore, recom- 
mend that education should be given a sta- 
lutory basis everywhere ord in all sectors 
and that an Education Act should be passed 
, n all the States and Union Territories. This 
should be a comprehensive and consolidate 
mg measure which will replace all the 
miscellaneous laws which now exist and 
which will also provide u statutory bssis 
ior certain important aspect* of administra- 
tion (for example grant-in-aid code) which 
now exist merely In the form of executive 
orders. 

18.58 Wc also recommend that the Gov- 
ernment of India should Mu - a Statement 
«rn the National Policy in Edue.., cn which 
should provide guidance to ibe State Gov- 
ernments and the local auihontie* tn pre- 
paring and implementing education in 
their areas. The possibility of passing a 
National Education Act may also be 
examined. 
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19 01. In tins chapter, we shall examine a 
few major issues relating to the financing 
of education. These will mainly Include a 
survey of the growth of educational ex- 
penditure In India in the post-independence 
period and of the sources of educational 
finance. We shall also refer to the order 
of financial resources likely to be available 
for education during the next two decades, 
their appropriate allocation to various sec- 
u>rs and priorities involved. The questions 
of fundamental importance that arise are; 

— What should be the total level of 
financial support for education at 
all levels to ensure achievement of 
nntional goals and rapid advance- 
ment of national economy, cohesion 
and security? 

— What judgment and guidelines can 
be formulated, and with what de- 
gree of reliability and confidence, 
about the distribution of funds 
between different levels or stages 
of education (including research) 
and different sectors within a 
level? 

— Although. quality and quantity are 
inseparable, what proportions of 
the total resources should be broad- 
ly devoted to improvement of 


quality and consolidation and to 
the expansion of education? 


These questions, by their very nature. . «* 
not permit of precise answers beesusejn^ 
are not questions in arithmetic or pn»u£ 
non engineering but in human dynamic 
involving complex sociological .consider 
jtions. Difficulties really arise when 
tries to give precise values to quanuue 
which are essentially vague. However, 
dealt with in the proper perspective, 
exercise affords insight and helps tne v 
cess of decision making. 


Total Educational Expenditure 
(1950 — 65) 

19.02. The discussion W 
begin with an examination of them 
in which the total educational expe®*^ 
has increased in the ,l^ s j^tional es ' 
period. In 1946-47, the total education** n 
penditure in 'British' 
million which worked °utatonIy^ ^ 
per head of population. At j! 1 ® * 7,n ed u ' 
third plan, the total expenditure p of 
cation is estimated at Jts. BfiOO JJ 
approximately Rs. 12 per capita t| 
prices). The details will be found » 

19.1. 
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~ -swr., rniir.ATIQNAL EXPEMDIT URE IK IMDIA(. ? 5^5. «■» > 

1950-Si 1953-5* 1960-91 


1. T011I educational expenditure from *H aources 

(Rs. in millions) 

2. Index of growth • 

3. Educational expenditure per capi to* C K ’-/ 

4. Index of Growth 

J. Total national income (at current prices) (Rs. in million.) 
9 Index of growth __ \ 

7 - National income per capital (at current prices) ( 

I. Index of growth 

9 . Total educational expenditure as percentage of national 

10. Index of growth 


II. Average annual rate of growth of total educational 

expenditure - • • • ' 

Source. The educational dau for 1 95^5 '-J95 5-56 Md 
«f Education. Those for 1965-66 Uve beenesum'M^ntne^mi, 
Income .te taken from CSO (t he figure for 1965-66 Is ■ roug^ 

N.B. The total educational expenditure 
tfven here does not include- 

(1) expenditure incurred by the ffuar- 
dians of the students on their edu 
cation, except fees paid; 

(2) the 'opportunity costs' whic . h „®^.’ 
defined as the foregone * nco ^ 

. which would have been earned 

the students if they had engage 
themselves in some direct or - 

direct productive activity instead 
of attending the school; 

(3) the expenditure figures of un- 
recognised institutions: — ■ 

M) the expenditure on pensions due’" 
retired employees of Government 
fn the Education Department U"- 
rluslve of teaching *nd n° 
teaching staff); and 

(5) the expenditure on admmtstratirn 
and other expenditure . 

aocieties conducting education __ 

institutions 

U will be seen that, during the first three 
tfa-.s: 

— the total educational expenditure in- 
creased from Rs. I.W m ‘Vi 
1»M1 to Rt 6 COO million 
«, which denotes a total Increase . — 


of CM per cent In a period of 15 
years or a cumulative annual In- 
crease of 11 7 per cent This has 
varied but little from plan to 
plan— it stood at 10-C P-r ernt In 
the first plan, row to 127 p< r cent 
, n the aecond, and dropped to 11 «- 
per cent in the thud 
. the total educational rxpcnJilute 
por capita rose frten 111 32 at th- 
beg.nnmg of th* ftm plan to 
Rs 4 s at the end cl the i.rs . 
Rs 7 8 at the end of the second ard 
Rs 121 at the end of the third-an 
overall increase rf 77E per cent; 

_ the total educational expeni.ture ir- 
preserted 1 2 per ce-t of l!i ' 
rational ineo-e !n 3^7 7>.'s pr-- 

jv.rtie -1 me- to 1 9 per cent at t .r 
end Of the ?nt plan 2« pe; rent it 
the end ff the w-e^nd »M 29 pet 

U-.t •' ««• , ‘- r h t 1 ,. 

-.-rse-'.s an in— »»*“ r M- 


the ta'.e cf cn wth if tne «_ -.'at, --.* 

expend. lu*e ri the “ r *‘- ; ■'' rr P-*?‘ 

III 7 per crn-> is 22 ■-••ev . n 
o' r-vwth c? nat«onai in- 1-.- at 
current prim-s U* S'* x ‘ 

t, 1 * time* rste ir*w»-.h •' 
e--e an' r»<e rate ' 
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rluiri by 4f*-*4* C pf r r*n! Aft'- mth 
|Hm«. mdifr* cannot I** j » it’jy'v !.*•,’* 
total Hiira'.i-r-*! rvpi’ftjilutr to enr.sUftt 
frifH, they IMiratr *h« «» pW drat of th* 
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1901, Tli? »wkvJ pin! li that the prtv 
portion cl national Income devoted to «!u- 
ration in India it amall In ctatnrariusn with 
that In educationally achmr.cod countriea cf 
the world. The absolute amount per capita 
apnt by us on education U about one- 
hundredth of tlvat spnt by a highly Indus- 
triaJired country like the USA. This reflects 
the close Interaction and Interlocking bet- 
ween the level of education and the level of 
Industrialization. Japan and the USA and 
the USSR arc spending considerably more 
than G per cent of their GXP on education, 
about twice as much as India. In making 
international comparisons, however, one 
should not miss (he important pint that In 
Countries with low levels of national in- 
comes. the disposable surplus is much 
smaller and it Is, therefore, far more diffi- 
cult for them to make "a given effort for 
education than for those countries which 
have a comparatively higher Income per 
capita and in consequence, a larger dis- 
posable surplus.' For instance, an edu- 
cational expenditure of 3 per cent of the 
national income in India! -where the national 
inoome' per head is only about Rs. 400, has 
' to he regarded as a‘ much higher degree of , 
’ ‘effort' than Oh ’expenditure on the same . 
or even" higher percentage -of the national ■ 
,income in the UK or the USA. 


l?’-»-n woutd be only 4 5 per cent per 
ar.d that In the per capfUt income 
JR : y>3 to n« am) only 12 per cent per 
year. Since the precise figures 
catmnat expenditure at constant prrersa- 
not available. It Is not possible to 
par c th? rate of growth of ability, «=: 
stant prices, with the rate cl p®?* 8 !? 
effort. But there is enough indirect ev- 


stant prices, the rate of growth in 
catlonal expenditure far exceeds teat a u 


national income. 


19 06. A more precise comparison is how- 
ever. possible at current prices. As se 
in Table 19.1 the national economy 
grown at 5.4 per cent per year duno. 
first three plans while educat® onal 
diture has grown at the rate of «•' ^ ( 

cent per year. The effort or the naPo^ 

■ income dc\*oted to education has t ^ j 
creased at more than .twice the m- 
, ability or national income. 


Pattern or ’Edvcatiosu, Exp EvT!T ^ ?s 
, ( 1950 — 55) , 


i ’ • • ' r i 5 in pxa®'*'* 

• 19.07. We may now pass on 3re 

. , iL. finannal resources 


39.05. The third point is that the increase 
of educational expenditure has been much 
faster than that of the growth of economy. 
The overall resources available to edu- 


19.07. Ue may now 
how the ' available financial «« 
allocated to different sectors and pro ^ 
r mes of education at present. ^ 
point of view, the data **» 

cational expenditure given 

years — 3950 51 and 1965-66— are s 
Table 19.2. 
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r 19 10 In the Initial stages of develop- 
ment, the total expenditure on education is 
generally low and the bulk of it is spent 
on school education. As societies become 
industrialized, the total expenditure on edu- 
cation begins to grow and an increasingly 
larger part of it comes to be devoted to 
higher education and research. This broad 


that takes place in the expenditure on 
school education on account of -universaliz- 
ation of primary education, expansion (or 
even universalization) of secondary edu- 
cation, and the qualitative improvement of 
school education The growth of edu- 
cational expenditure in Japan as seen in 
Table 19 5, will show this clearly. 



• „ .... unilCVTIONAL OTENDITURB IN JWAN (,!!, .960), 

Dismbutionofexpenditure by level of education (percentage) 

Percentage 
of GNP 

GNP 

Y, “ ssa .SL T “‘ 

1 vi VII — XII XIII and 

above 

education 

n million 

., _ 83 46 100 0 

i 8 

612 


67-4 

67-6 

55 l 
4l-8 
4*'4 


16 5 

16 7 

17 6 

18 7 


11,845 
> 5.2°3 
32.183 
3 . 381.500 
11,821,700 


' ’*»■ T-tl " •“ J "• 



ntrvtiT or tnr epccwqm couwiutm 


.4ft* 


— " ’■ SCI IQO,. AVI, — 


School f'J'Kjric • 

«. Direction and tntpcctkm 
j. tluiUfflfi 

3. Scholarship* 

4. UoittU 

J. Miscellaneous 

Term 

l f it Art Education 

I. Direction and Inspection 

5. buildings 

3 . Scholarships 
4- Hostels 
5 . Miscellaneous 

Total 


2 ^2! ***** 


Amount 
(R«. in ooo's) 

1 er rents*? Amount 

of total (Rs, fn ot»'*) 
expetxfiture 

Percentage 

of total 
expenditure 

♦ 27.364 

2-4 

»4/»9 

f9 

J 7 .Ts< 

3’3 

'JJ.2II 

3-2 

2J.70J 

2*2 

2IO/JI7 

35 

5*479 

o-j 

•9/>73 

o-3 

26-96 4 

2-4 

134.759 

1*7 

IliJIO 

JO 9 

S'tfiV) 

9 7 

* 39.3S3 

3-2 

533444 

8 9 

9.75' 

O-9 

210,018 

35 

1 2.78 J 

J • I 

76.370 

'•3 

26.964 

2-4 

'04.739 

1-7 

109/362 

95 

923,99« 

'5-4 


NJJ. (l) The expenditure on buildings has been divided, on the bn it of general trends noticed, *s 40^0 in 
and 20:80 fn 1965-66. 

(i) The break-down of the expenditure on scholarships for 1930-51 (actuals) is available. Thit for Iffj-M " M 
estimate made in the Secretariat of the Commission on the baais of present trends. ' " * 

(3) The expenditure on hostels is largely at the university stage. It was divided, on the basis of general 1 
noticed, as 30:70 in t950-sr and 30:80 in 1965-66. 

(4) The miscellaneous expenditure wa* divided, on an oJ hoe basis, in the proportion of 50:3a 

‘ (3) Totals do not tally due to rounding. 

19.09. On the basis of the above break-up, the expenditure at the three levels of 
'cation will be as shown in Table 19 4. - 


Tabu 19*4. EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BV LEVEL. 

- - 1950-5' — 19 6 !- 66 


I. Pint level pre-primary, lower primary and higher primary 


2, Second Level secondary, special and vocational schools and 

Board of Secondary Education . . - ’ ■ 

3. Indirect expenditure on school education , . 

Total • 

i Third Level f.*., Universities, research inititutions, and colleges 

of general, special end professional education , , . 

5. Indfrect ’expenditure on higlier education ■ • 

Total (UmvEttstrY} 


N.B. Totals do not tally due to rounding. 
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Sources of Educational Expenditure 

, .* ( 1950 - 765 ) , . , , 


19.14. We shall now proceed to examine 
the sources of educational expenditure dur- 
ing the first three plans. 1 Due to Various 
historical reasons, a multi-sourie finance 
system has grown in ' the * country and 
education is now financed by the Central 
Government, State Governments and local 


authorities, and through ‘fees and ‘other’ 
sources which include , endowments, dona- 
tions and other voluntary contributions from 
the public. This has', helped to , raise more 
resources in the aggregate than would other- 
wise have been possible and has also shown } 
a certain resilience in times of difficulties by 
setting off, to some extent, the shortfalls in 
one source by increase in others. Table 19.8 
shows how the contribution of each source 
has increased during the first three plans. 


t TABLE 19*8 .'bOUCATTONA1' EXPENDITURE IN INDIA BV SOURCES (1950-51 » 1965-66) _ 



education 


*• CownwwM funds . > li ; 

(0 Tout expenditure (Rj.‘ in OOO’l) 

00 Index of growth. . 

■ t"t) Percentage of total expenditure 01 

• 1 J> C J .£.1 III 

*• AutMHu" Funds » 1 - 

10. Totu ‘expenditure (Ra.'ia ooo’i) ! " 
(“) Percentage of total expenditure o 

1. fi«i J ■ 1 * f'Ml ;<-o *< *• 

' " • - '1. ii q I * 

e *P«iditure (Ri. In ooo'i) 
rl 1 ®*! of growth . 

W Percentage of total expenditure or 


Other Sources ' 1 • ~ * “ • 

Si'w' 1 er P tnditu fe (R». in «»’*) ’ t r* •’ • 
of growth _ . . , • 

. W Percentage of total expenditure on education 

S. '■ ’• - 


1950-JI 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

(estimated) 

65a, <78 
too 
57-1 

1,171/3-19 

a.340,914 , 

. - 451 

4.271,856 

655 

7t-a 

' 124,987 

100 

to-9 

1 65,548 
OI 
8-6 

214.914 

180 

65 

378/)3» 

302 

6-3 

133.171 

W4 

J79-033 
16a 
ao 0 

390.158 

253 

«7« 

9»8/377 

394 

>J-3 

. _ I31.8S5 

.* it-6 

181,980 ' 

,J 2 

9-6 

287.715 

217 

«-4 

4Ji/>3< 

315 

7'* 

. Pint 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

AH Three 
PU.1l 

. - • ta-4 . 
, J-3 
, , °' 3 • 
. : - 1 ' «-j 

; M*8 
. 6-6 • 

: : ? ’• 

12-8 

to-9 

n 

«n 

T\ 

9 6 
»-I 


— S ° ur t*. Miniitrj of Educ atio n, Form A. - 



sources - has proportionately deelmed, al- 
though it has increased in absolute terms- 
The next important source is fees sthose 
contribution has Increased by per cent 
(or per cent per year); it now accounts 
for 15“ 3 per cent of the total educational 
expenditure. Then come other sources 
whose contribution has increased by 225 
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ft m ttviutun eotiutt-tioji 


jnt cent (« t 6 1 |kj <rni jw? y**i) «r>| 
nn‘ch n>m- l*«r nrdy « • tent of th* 
rx|T.tMsifr it,r tx * ! *ulft»tt!fe« 
v\ lv n t ’tiicri Bff h-rU.'.tc, ( aftkiiUrly in 
mifll ftirsit, »n inns) !&>/ gj (r Rj u,* 
); ,Ss \ «'M***»«wi* Uily *ftj u,ry Mm *W 
t!»e Iiwrst f;.cirat« in c^hUtluitt -it— 232 fc* 
<rnl {oi 111 j*! cent i<r ytatj. 


Kotc*tto**t, 

(llK-i-W) 


Ktrxafcftvnr 


19 13. VTiul ucuU U the probable deve- 
lopment* rcl-ding to i*,utcn cl educational 
expenditure in tne next 20 years? It will 
<*• »» en from IJk* nlwvc that the mporutbl* 
my tor the financing u( education ot all 
t* tailing increasingly on guvrrnrnrm 
i»n«J» (Central ami StMej. Ihu trend will 
inett'aae in the future. Tlic total revenue 
trout f«i will be considerably reduced when, 
a* wp have recommended elsewhere,* edu- 
cation up lu the end of (he loner scondary 
fctagu la made tuition-tire and a much larger 
provision ol tree-studentships ij nude In 
Higher secondary and university education 
to meet the newts ot the young persons from 
the underprivileged sections ot society who 
ure now coming into the universities and 
colleges. Similarly, the income Irom other 
sources would not rise in proportion to the 
increase in total educational expenditure. 
The local authorities also may not be able 
to provide more than a very small percen- 
tage of the total expenditure, even after they 
have made the best effort to raise their. com 
tribulion. Taking an overall view of the 
situation, therefore, It appears that the 
funds of the Central and State Governments 
would have to bear about 90 per cent' (or 
even more) of the total educational expen- 
diture.-- " — ■ 


it even encouraged u of very great educa- 
hxftal ttgnif.ejfice and will stimulate pares- 
Ui *r«j »<4| interest in education *sn help 
to ramr standards. We, therefore, recom- 
f.irnd that attempts should continue to be 
luuJc to raise aj -much contribution as 
iMsutih? from local comraonifiej, voluntary 
urganuatwru and local authorities to sup- 
port ti4cat.onul development. 

19.17. Contribution ot 1 Local Cemanmi- 
bc*. We have recommended earlier that 
the local communities ^aftaald' be ""cldsely " 
associated with all government and .local 
(minority scnuula and that a school fund 
aljouid Vv established - in every schoci to - 
ujwet the whole or part of the non-teac 
custs.* Wc have further recommended l 
au jurt ol the organization ol a nation-w 
programme ol school ' improVwnent, 
assurance of the local communities she 
be lully harnessed for improving the phi 
cal Jacihtics in schools on the tines of t 
school improvement conference organh 
in Madras State*. In the case of pnv 
schools, w’e have suggested that the inanai 
inent should be able to raise a fair proporn 
of all die non-recurring costs and in ad< 
tion, a prescribed percentage ofrecurru 
costs. 4 Apart from their principal aava 
tages ol stimulating local interest in c« uc 
tion, these contributions from the local con 
munities and the public will also help 
some extent in financing education. ' 

19.18. Contributions of Local Autboritle! 

The local authorities— municipalities' an 
zila parishads— will be able to make a 
contribution In support of educational d 
, op m e«.to_our__opmloo. ««««*, f. 


19.16. While it is true that most of the 
responsibility for the support of education 
should thus be squarely placed on govern- 
mental funds, a total centralization of all 
financial responsibility for education would 

also not be desirable,- because it deprives the ------ - to totai euu<-«— - . 

agencies at the school and local levels of ma kingaj: . --stimulated' & o& • 

all “initiative in the-matter.-'Even^thoHgh-^— e^^ture. ^TWS.can^^ deve j 0 prnenf 


sible to maximise these wuu»v— . 
suitable system of grant-m-aid.w ad°P 
The broad features of surfra system 
indicated in Supplemental Note 
the end ol this chapter- y_ 1 : _ j 

19.19. Contributions if «n- 


-ducting educational 

making a contribution to to^ educat ^ 


the resources thus raised may not be^ large, • utilised for ‘ ^ront- in * ai £' 

the provision of administrative arrangements ' through appropriate po . f se p 3 rately 
under which such . initiative , can exist and ^ We hav e discussed t these issues ^ 

“ r Qiapter Vf. - . .' 1 ' 1 '' ", . - < ’ r. ’ 

> 2 Chapter X. s ’ ■ .* i ’ ' ' " ' z • ' - , ' . , ' r t ■> < r 

■ 3 Chapter X.’ . - > . . •' ' ' - ’ 

- 4 Chapter X. _ v ’ . t . . f ^ ' ■ ' 1 r! ‘ 
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for school Snd higher" education elsewhere 

19.20. Centre-State 1 Relationship in the 
Financing- of Education. Between them, the 
Centre and the State Governments now con- 
tribute about. 71 per cent of the total edu- 
cational expenditure; and as stated above, 
this will rise to 90 per cent by 1985-86. The 
problem of Centre-State relationship in the 
financing of education is thus of great impor- 
♦ince. ' We have discussed It,' in the appro- 
priate contexts, tin the earlier chapters of 
this Report ■ A brie’f ' reference to it has 
also been Jmade In Supplemental Note I 
given at the’end of this chapter 

Total. Educations, Expenditure (1965—85) 


19.21. We now come to the more d'fiicult 
part of our task, namely, to estimate the 
'magnitude of.the^ .resources likely to be 
available for -educational development dur- 
" in g the next 20 years,’ and the best manner 
°t their-allocatlon-to .different 'sectors or 
stages of education. 


' Ji»V. Est!mate 'of Resources Likely to be 
.Available for Education During the Next 


Twenty Years. In comparison with 'Die last 
15 years, the programme of educational deve- 
lopment to be undertaken during the next 
two decades will be greater in magnitude 
and hence the total educational expenditure 
will hav e to inct ease much more. This would 
be possible only if there 'is increase both in 
ability and effort The rate df -growth' of 
the economy has to be speeded up' during 
the next two decades and this' should be 
combined with a programme of population 
control Also, the effort to increase alloca- 
tions to education should'be intensified. 'As 
stated earlier, it is difficult to" be- precise 
about these matters. We should, however, 
broadly work towards increasing the 'edu- 
cational expenditure per capita, in a period 
of 20 vears, to between 4 and 5 times the 
present level of Rs. 12 (at constant prices). 
This could be reached by a variety of com- 
binations of. different assumptions about the 
.three variables involved, namely, economic 
growth (varying from 5 per cent to ,7 per 
cent per annum), population growth (vary- 
ing from 1-5 per cent' to 2 5 per .cent per 
•anhtrm), and the proportion of national in- 
-cotne devoted to <- educational - expenditure 
(varying from 4 per cent to 6 ‘per cent). 
-What we have in view, however, are deve- 
lopments on the following lines:* 


v ' TABLE 19 9. TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE (i9«S-S5) 
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19.23. It will be seen that .we have assum- 
ed a middle position with regard to the 
growth of national income (at 6 per cent per 
year as between the two other estimates of 
5 and 7 per cent per year). Our assumption 
regarding the growth of population is also 
a medium estimate (2‘1 per cent per year 
between 1966 and 1985 as against the two 
other estimates of 1*5 and 2-5 per cent per 
year). With regard to the proportion of 
national income devoted to education, we 
have assumed the highest rate of 6 per cent 
(out of the three possible assumptions of 
4, 5 and 6 ner cent) because we should ac- 
cord the highest priority to education and 
allocate the largest proportion of GNP to 
it. We thus get a medium est : mato of Rs. 54 
per head of population by 1985-86. In thfs 
connection, chart on page 475 may also be 
seen. 


1 ' , J9 - 24 - I* bas been suggested that in eai 
, stages of educational development the n 
• of ‘growth of educational expenditure our 
to be approximately twice the rate of grow 
1 of national income.' In our exercise, hoi 
ever, we have postulated a relatively no: 
modest annual rate of growth of 10 per re: 
1 for educational expenditure relative to ft 
assumed "rate of - growth of ’6 per cent t 
national income.’ It should thus be possfM 
to implement !the' schemes ’of ' educations 
expenditure ' at postulated levels even fe 
the face of shortfalls in the rate of growti 
of national-income. It may be added that 
the basis of such projections is the expect- 
ed pattern of individual and collective con- 
sumption behaviour, ns incomes increase, 
combined with the educational effort need- 
ed for sustaining higher lewis of economic 
activity. 


It should, however, be noted that .these as- 
sumptions cover a wide range of per capita 
costs.* . 


(1) If national income grew at 5 per 
1 / cent per year, population at 2-5 per 
cent per vear.nnd 4 ner cent of na- 
tional income were allocated to edu- 
" cation, tho pvnenditure on ‘educa- 
tion In 1985-86 would be only 
__ Rs. 27 5 per capita. — 


(2) If national income grew at 7 per 

cent per year, population at 1-5 per 
cent per year and 6 per cent of the 

national income • were allocated to . 

edu-ation, the expenditure on edu- 

cation In 19S5-86 would be as high 

as Rs. 751 per capita- 


The figure of D per cent of GNP invested 
in education by 1986 may seem to be an 
ambitious target. We do not quite hold this 
view. It fs only In recent years that nations, 
realising the deep and symbiotic link bet- 
ween education and national prosperity, 
have been increasing rapidly their Invest- 
ments in education and this trend is likely 
to continue. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury even ‘advanced’ countries such as the 
USA spent no more than a small fraction of 
their GNP on education. By 1926. it is like- 
ly that a figure of 10 per cent of GNP In- 
vested la education will become common- 
n!»ee in most countries. If total and com- 
p4vens:ve disarmament 1* achieved by 

Sen. as we al! hope it will be, the figure 
.v. jeve’o-in? countries may even ex- 
£d» t-i it b only tort 

e *>*cn that the dismal an- dangerous 
P between the poor »«2 »&*«««- *** 

„ reduced to tolerable d: — enjicos. 


’ 2 * * * * 7 19.25. What will be the' pattern of affect- 
tion of resources to different sectors of eon- 
■ cation in future? In our view, this p 
will change from decode to decade. 


. (2) .In the first decade, an emphasis 
» larger allocation to the school stage i* i 
ed. In the first place, it is necessary 
•"grade the' salaries of school teachers. 
allocation needed for this vurpoie wij 
very large', partly because of the farce « 
b era Involved and part lv because of the 
of the increment which has to be S' 
without delay. Secondly, we sre ptr 
log to transfer the PUC and the In-* r 
diate classes from the universltr w 
school stage. Thirdly, there is an v - 
need to provide at least five year? W*". 
fve education to all ehlldren in Iwff® 
Fourthly, it is egtiallv necessary to » 
tionalire secondary education. 


(2) In the second decade, seven y 
effective primary education will have 
provided Secondly, emphasis wifi W, 
be placed on adding one year to 

stage and vocathnalinng teecnftsrf 

tion. But the additional «l!oeatten "J . 
for the purpoee It not relatively 
In the (tret d-eade and the e-tf „ 
rhtf: a little In favour of h ! rt* r rU 

|3I In the third dread- 

at the j-oe.r t.ry * U **.,,. fl rf 

ptetl o end the errrhalta «*» 

turret, to It* £> " 

ca*ym rvj research- As r - 



trend Is likely to continue. In this connec- 
tion, chart on page 477 may also be seen. 


native but to adopt the broad pattern of al- 
location of resources suggested above. 


19.26. A tentative estimate of the expen- 
diture required for school and higher edu- 
cation in 1975-7C and 1985-80 has been at- 
tempted and will bo found in the Supple- 
mental Notes II and III given at the end cf 
this chapter. It will be seen therefrom that 
about 72 per cent of the' total expenditure in 
1975-70 will be nllocatedto school education 
ana that hfghcr education Will get about 27 
per cent instead of about 33 per cent as at 
present. We would like ‘to point out, how- 
ever, that this reduction in the proportion 
of educational expenditure devoted to higher 
education tis more apparent than 'real. A 
large-part of' the - expenditure on higher 
secondary (PUC) stage which has .been 
shown he*e j under 'school’ is at , present 
classified as being under 1 'university'. If 'due ' 
allowance is made -for this— this expenditure ' 
is of the order of 4 or, 5. per cent of the 
total — it will be 6een that ‘the school gets 
•only about two-thirds of the total expendi- 
1 ture as in the past. In the second decade, 
’the expenditure of school education is re- 
duced 'to 65.9 per cent or about two-thirds of 
( -the total.. I Consequently, higher education 
will receive a larger allocation. 


■ . Expenditure' per Student 

! 19.28. Pattern of Cost Per Student in Ihf 

First Three Plans. 'We shall now turn to i 
consideration of the expenditure per.pupi! 
.-at each .level .of. education. This depend 
upon three factors: the average annual sab- 
; ry'of a teacher (a); the pupil-teacher ra‘ii 
: (t); and the expenditure on all non-teacher 

I costs .which can be expressed as a percen- 
tage of the 'average salary of a teacher (r) 
Symbolically, it can be stated as follows-’ 

Cost -per pupil .i_I . I ! _ r _ ; 


m!i ere a ' 


■ pupfl-fcacher ratio 
i All these if actors have undergone, chang^ 
in -each 'sector -'during. 1 the -last -fifteen )' e3 ^ 
with the result that .the ..overall ? 

student (direct expenditure only) •!)«!««" 
creased from Rs.37 per student 1 in 1SW* 


| 


to Rs. 64 per student in 1965 : 66 (at <^j 
rl T>„r But it «' 


[. 19.27. It has been 1 argued before -us that, 

in view <of the urgency to develop higher 
• education, it , may be desirable to .go- slow . 

with primary education for some time and 
‘ to invest more of the available resources in 
feeconddry and higher education. Some have 
„ also argued the other view that we should 
develop, primary education as rapidly as 
possible and at any cost. " The Sargent, Plan, 

, for. instance, allocated two-thirds of the 
i . total resources to primary education. These 
- are extreme views. We realize the need for 
' the development of higher education and 
for the, allocation of .more resources jto it 
Rut it Would not be proper to cut down for 
this purpose the expenditure on primary 
education. As. we have repeatedly. stressed. . 
in the Report, the provision . of universal 
primarv education is vita] on grounds of 
social justice and to’ help the process of 
transformation of the national economy. 
Again, development of higher education and 
research is central to the entire develop- 
mental 'programme; and without an ade- 
quate provision for higher education there 
will he no adequate supply of competent 
teachers for prfmarv and secondary’ educa- 
tion. i What we want is a balanced growth 
o f education. There 'seems to be no alter- 


rent prices) or by 73 per rent, 
lowance is made for the rise in |' ie .F a5 L 
living (which is about 65 per cent), tn* r 
.‘in real terms becomes almost MgP" 
The detailed statistics in this regard 
given in Tables 19.10 A ana B. 

'19.29. The problem of ithe salaries 
chers has already, been discussed 

ters Til and XVII.' With regard to™ 

•factors, some important! conclusions 

from these data. ' ' ; • ’ ( 

(1) The cost -per pupll/student <J* ^ 

show appreciable-increase, exc p^ 


snow appreciaoic-/««w. 
fessional colleges and vocational {f)? 

' ' If allowance is to ? be made 


rise in prices,' there is actually a 
penditure in real terms- 
(2) At the pre-P rima , rj ' ! ! aS .ui5,njrt- , i 

, pupil has remained almost «t*t » 

I Implies' that in Jnsal Wm U» 
per student hasiCone down ytrj F ^ 
— At the lower P r J m ”" ! .jn j - — ' • 


(3) . 


i) At the tower P™""” per tr' 
per student has pone up hy ™ . 

But. at! constant <*! 

tail in real terms. Tte jg"’ .„ ,1 

nerpu^haven-tuanr^ ^ 


tant Drices. Th j lt 1 V’ a ’A rab I" 
srhoots are » 


l manv primary schools, wr ^ * pfcnr* 

J Thins except the tracer J&J. 

• the higher primary 


(4) Expenditure, - f „ rr ti~ 

of arts and sefenre »ho«# » |«r» 

current -prices, but a f aIJ m 
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TABLE I9-IO A. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1950-51) ‘ ' 


Type of inititutioi) 


annual pupil* per of non-teacher 

salary per _ teacher _ out* to 

teacher teacher costs Due to 

teacher 


Pre-Primary Schools . . 

Lower Primary Schools . 

Higher Primary Schools . 
Secondary Schools . 

Schools for Vocational Education 
Schools for Special Eudcation 1 
Universities (Teaching Departments) 
Colleges of Arts & Science 


N.A. — N A. 
133 98 


Total— Direct' Expenditure \ 


N.B. Totals' do not tally on account ol rounding of figures. 
Source. Ministry of Education, Torm A. 


■M\ » 
;v :: ; \ \ 


TABLE jo ioB AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1963-66) 

lA \\ __ 


Type of institution 


Average 1 Number of Percentage 
< annual \ 'pupils per of non-teach 


Average annual cot pet P U P® , , 


tihry per— teacher - 
• teacher \ • \ 

\ V : \ 


Pre-Primary Schools . - — . i/» 

Lower Primary Schools ... lAP 

Higher Primary Schools - . . r,o8; 

Secondary Schools . . . . r,95< 

School* for Vocational Education . 2,88; 

School* for Special Education . 991 

Universities (Teaching Departments) 6,joc 

Colleges of Art* & Science . , . 4/XX 

Colleges for Professional Education . A^tc 

Colleges for Special Education . 2,918 


Totai— D iarcr r*revt>mTr 
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1950. The Pattern of Cost Per Student 
During the Next Twenty Years. A tentative 
estimate of expenditure in the different sec- 
tors of school education during the next 
twenty years is discussed in Supplemental 
Note II at the end of the chapter. A similar 
but still more tentative estimate for higher 
education has been given in Supplemental 
Note HI at the end of the chapter. We shall 
now briefly discuss their implications and 
limitations. 

1951. School Education. It is comparative- 
ly easy to estimate the expenditure on school 
education because (1) the teacher costs form 
i proportionately larger part of the total 
Mpenditure, (2) the non-teacher costs can 


be more accurately estimated. (3) there is 
no variety of courses to be provided at the 
primary stage, and (4) even at the secondary 
stage, the variety of courses to be provided 
in \-ocational education is comparatively 
limited and does not show wide variations 
of costs These estimates, therefore, arc 
more reliable and better guides to the for- 
mulation of educational policies. 

1932 Table 1911 gives the total estimat- 
ed expenditure on school education and 
Table 19 12 gives its implications in terms 
of teachers' salaries, pupil-teacher ratios, 
levels of non-tcachcr expenditure, and main- 
tenance of quality Institutions. 


TABLE 19-11. EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL EDUCATION 


„73--« 


»*«« IS 


1 RAUrroif (Differ) 


Pnm»rv 
HiChtr Primtr) 


Stconjtrr : 
Ontrtl . 
Vociilontl 


HlVt Sfcmvl.ry ; 
Csnsnl 


Tom 


Total Rks-wing (D-.fC 

.JAnhim ... • 


» *««y, C/Wy .7 ... 

* 

Total }».« IjttATT* 
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TABLE 19-12. AVERAGE 


ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1950-31 to 1985-86) 


Average Number permit* Arertge annual 
annual t>f pupils age of • • 

per • non- — - 

per teacher , teacher 

teacher costs to Due to Due to 

teacher teacher run- 

costs costs teacher 

cost’ 


Pre-primary Education 


Loreer primary Education 

• 545 34 

i^>4< 38 

i,8oo jo 

s.joo 4J 

(Piker Primary Education 


r Secondary Education ( General ) 


K f’m-r Secondary (dlm-Jl'-n (Ginr'Up 


(it Iu» Steamier y Ida. ream (I'aeati mat. 


>' t --**: **J acv*at*Jtt S' - * * Si 

»«•« «-m ttfC-i <e isf tc iSriS'tfllMI « ! ■' 


*-.t c# >Oulie.-| 'HfeV~t 
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As at the primary stage, provision has 
only been made for free supply of books 
and contingencies and there is no provision 
for school meals, uniforms or health ser- 
vices. 


been assumed on an ad hoc basis. To be 
accurate, it will be necessary to cost each 
vocational course separately. But the 
necessary data for this were not available 
to us. 


It has been assumed that 20 per cent of 
the total enrolment would be in part-time 
courses. 

(6) Lower Secondary Education. The ave- 
rage annual salary of teachers which stood 
at Rs. 1,959 in 1965-66 is proposed to be in- 
creased to Rs. 3,150 by 1975-76 and Rs. 4,150 
by 1935-86. The pupil-teacher ratio remains 
unchanged at 25. The cost per pupil which 
rose from Rs. 73 in 1950-51 to Rs. 107 in 
1965-66 (at current prices) is expected to 
rise, at constant prices, to Rs. 203 in 1975- 
76 and to Rs. 268 in 1985-86. 

(7) Higher Secondary Education. At this 
stage, the average annual salary of teachers 
will be Rs. 4,500 in 1975-76 and Rs. 5,500 in 
1985-86. The pupil-teacher ratio has been 
assumed at 20. The cost per student is ex- 
pected to rise to Rs. 363 in 1975-76 and to 
Rs. 444 in 1985-86. 

(8) Vocational Education. Provision has 

K^nd 


(9) Quality Institutions. As at the lower 
primary stage, provision has been, made to 
maintain about 10 per cent of the institu- 
tions at each stage at optimum levels « 
efficiency. In other words, it is assu" 
that in 10 per cent of the institutions at 
stage, the cost per pupil will be about do 
that in the ordinary schools at that sta; 

The levels of expenditure per pupil g 
above certainly mark a great improve. 
over the existing situation. But inej 
by no means, what can be wished for. 
however, evident that these are prob 
the* highest levels of expenditure which 
might be able to afford. 

19 34 Higher Education. 1 We must con 
that in .hl-caseof higher edue. it. on 

even more difficult ‘° ,P r X 7lf the a 
mates and forecasts of easts. JSJ in c 
we have made a tentative ex rc st 
ine the programme of higher euu 
1975-76 and 1985-86 at the constant g « 
1955-66. The details, as s Uted 
be found in Sirppfementaf Iu ,l 

end of this chapter., ns n«l» 





m 
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(in arts and commerce courses) find 
Ks. 5,000 lor the remaining to per 
cvnl of the enrolment (in quality 
institutions in arts nnd commerce 
nnd in science nnd vocational 
courses) in 1 075-70. The corres- 
ponding figures lor I0S5-UG would be 
its. 3, GuO nnd Its. 0,000 respectively. 
As nt the undergraduate stage, these 
expenditures would be possible in 
tuiutime postgraduate education n 
nt least 30 per cent of the enrolment 
is provided for in part-time and 
correspondence courses. 

(3) The funds available for copilal ex- 
penditure arc far trom adequate, es- 
pecially in the next lew years. 
Ordinarily, about 30 to 25 per cent oi 
the total expenditure on higher edu- 
cation should be available tor build- 
ings and major equipment. Instead 
of this, only 15'0 per cent oi the 
total expenditure on higher educa- 
tion will be available for capital 
programmes in 1975-70. Fortunate- 
ly, the position improves by about 
J985-8G when the proportion of 
capital expenditure rises to about 
25 per cent. 

19.36. From the data we have been able 
to collect regarding cost per student 
in institutions of higher education which 
are kriown to maintain good standards, 
ft appears that this ortier of expendi- 
ture per student will be far from adequate. 
At the undergraduate stage, we broadly 
require an expenditure of the order of 
Rs. 1,000 per student; and if 10 per cent of 
the institutions are to be maintained at 
optimum levels of quality* i.e., at about ten 
times the cost per pupil, the average cost 
per student at the undergraduate stage will 
have to be about Rs- 2,000. The capital 
cost at this stage will be about Rs. 5,000 
per student. At the postgraduate stage, a 
capital expenditure of the order of about 
Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 per student is needed — 
and the recurring cost will have to be as 
high as Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 7,000 per student. As 
at the undergraduate stage, this expenditure 
also would be doubled it 10 per cent of the 
institutions are to be maintained at opti- 
mum levels Of quality i.e., at about ten times 
the cost per student. It is thus obvious that 
if an earnest attempt is to be Made to Main- 
tain adequate levels of quality in higher 
education and to raise at least a few institu- 
tions to international standards, we will 
have to find large additional resources. If 


that is not possible, we shall have to come to 
grips with difficult problems of the follow- 
ing type: 

(1) Would it be possible to reduce the 
total enrolment in higher education? This 
will involve the consideration of a number 
of problems such as relating the output of 
educational institutions to forecasts of man- 
power needs; improving organization and 
administration in the public and private 
sectors to ensure that every educated person 
is fully and properly utilised; reducing un- 
employment among the educated; increasing 
the participation rates among the educated 
persons; revising the present policies which 
are based on 'over education’ e.g^ educating 
an engineer and using him for jobs whicn 
can really be done by technicians; etc. 


(2) Would it be possible to reduce t 
number of places to be provided in fuli-tir 
education so that a larger expenditure p 
place could be Incurred? This will invoi' 
a serious attempt to expand part-time ar 
correspondence education and to prow 
tnese raciiities to about 50 per cent of « 
total enrolment as is done at present, i 
instance, m the USSR. 


(3) Would it be possible to economise lb 
expenditure in terms of physical aadbn 
ciai investment without affecting stanaa 
I’his will involve problems of intensive 
fixation of existing facilities; cocypierane 
ot costly equipment by a number of ins 
tions; manufacture of equipment in 
country itself; etc. 


These and other problems of this type g 
as important as they are difBciU • ^ 

moment we run away from them impell- 
ing standards and maintaining «« *£ ic# 
diture per student at low levels ~f Ive> la 
which provides an easy escape i ^ ex . 

any attempt to raise standards an ^ 
penditure per pupil, these P - es0 lutelf 
have to be squarely faced and re» 
tackled.' 

19.37. Adult Education. Our 
the development of ado! are giv« fl 
ing liquidation of adult ll! ‘ te ^L^r 3 mrn«' 
in Chapter XVII. For these! gw i 
ive propose an increasing P year (J* 
will^rise to .tout Hj % «££&£') » 
)-5 per cent of the total exp* j of j • o 

[975-76 and Rs. 404 roll “°'l i f u ^ e m V®** 
wr cent of the total expenditure 
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tends to augment the flow of national pro- 
duct, though with some time-lag, is of 
crucial importance. It follows, therefore, 
that in the long run education to some 
extent is self-financing because the increased 
incomes generated by a relatively better 
educated labour force would provide re- 
sources for greater allocations to education. 

19.41. The second is the need to realize the 
simple but elementary point that it is im- 
possible to create an educational system 
which would meet the individual and na- 
tional needs if conventional techniques, 
existing practices of under-utilization and 
wastage were to continue. It would, there- 
fore, be necessary to make every rupee go 
the longest way possible by adopting 
measures for economy, for reduction of was- 
tage. and for intensive utilization. These 
should receive the greatest emphasis and 
the most earnest consideration. The man- 
ner in which this can be done has been in- 
dicated in the appropriate context in earlier 
chapters. Even at the risk of some reoe- 
tition, however, we would enunciate a few 
of the points which are significant from the 
financial point of view: 

(1) The utmost economy possible should 
be practised in the construction of 
buildings. 

(2) The cost of equipment could be re- 
duced considerably by better de- 
signing, large-scale production, im- 
provisation and careful handling to 
increase its life. 

(3) Techniques in which certain facili- 
ties could bo shared in common by 
a group of schools (i.e. a circulating 
library for rural primary schools! 
should be encouraged and adopted 
on a large-scale. 

(4) Where equipment and facilities be- 
come costly and soobisticated. they 
should be intensively and cooperati- 
vely utilized for the largest part of 
the day and throughout the year. 

(5) Whenever possible, educational 
buildings should be put to use for 
as Jong as possible in the day end 
wherever needed, at night as well. 
Larger classes and higher pupfl- 

teacher ratios are inevitable for 

some years to corse, and ft would 

cnly be a disservice to education to 


adopt the practices of affluent sod 
> ties in this regard. In a devdopii 

. .economy, „we must .accept these i 
facts of life and meet their chatfeni 
through the development of apart 
priate techniques and hard work 

(7) There is no justification for the can 
tinuance of the large wastages n hid 
now prevail at every stage. Theii 
reduction should be a deficits 
national target and to that end, pro- 
grammes for the active involvement 
of each individual institution in the 
process should be encouraged. This 
is the only way to meet the situa- 
tion. 

(8) The working day should be longer 
and the number of working da.tt 
should be increased. The vacation 5 * * 
should be utilised as fully as pos- 
sible and designated as vacation 
‘terms’. 


(9) Programmes of part-time and own- 
time education should be organize 
on as large a scale as possible ‘ 
meet the increasing demand fottc 
cation from workers as well as fro 
those who cannot be provided ™ 
o place in full-time institutions. 

(10) The education of fhe glM eMMjJJ 
should be attended to on 8 
priority basis. 

(11) With a view Id raljins £ 
round and In all institutions f. 
shortest time possible, it Is 

to concentrate resources. 
mediate future, on the 
of some centres of ex of 
qualitv institutions at all , } f1 

education, particularly 
and higher education. 
gramme should be given b\ rr 
priority. 

(I!) Places In .full-ilia- 

secondary and higher . 

should be Provided with , 

to manpower need* ' 

nance of st*nd*ni »: * 

to them should be rrsdeen , 

basis of an en^rhm ***** ^ 

ft 3) Sectors of education | 

multiplying effect P' 

jfud'es or teacher edJca^ ^,* , j . 

whfrij have * direct f* t 
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with an increase in productivity 
such as agricultural and technical 
education, or those which tend to 
decrease wastage’ or intensify utili- 
zation. ... .. 


(14) Wasteful expenditure which often 
• arises from' rigidities of administra- 
tive and financial procedures should 
be avoided by introducing flexibility 
and ‘adequate decentralization of 
authority. 1 • 

(15) Greater .emphasis should be placed 
on programmes which need more of 

’ human talent, dedication and hard- 

' work (such as preparation of text- 
books, teaching and i learning aids, 
research, etc.) than on those which 
Involve large investment of physical 
. fl nd financial resources. 

(15) A vigorous attempt should be made 
to establish institutions of optimum 
size at all levels of education be- 
cause these would be more efficient 
and less costly. 


, “tt Since 


an underdeveloped economy 


to , match the levels of per 
Io&ph *r UCati °nal expenditure of the deve- 
the problems of educational re- 
tie n , ^t can be tackled only on 
‘“Sis of an approach which meets our 
tan* of ytuation, A mere Imitation of 
of erf,, techniques and programmes 

rj] B nt t 0n in developed societies 
fW. v our requirements. The corn- 

el ccL!!;, . 0Ur problems, and the necessity 
calarlv f j* education with life, parti- 
im uc,iv *ty. have to be identified 

tf tip on ^ worked out which take care 
tttr ^P^cific needs of the country. It H 
'j ew lhal while a careful study 
t ucatj onal developments in other 
tpaa essential to enable us to draw 
t&j. . . experiences, there is no subs- 
fcj bard and serious think- 

^ ve d In a sustained and eerfeus 
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effort to make our meagre resources go the 
longest way possible. 

19.43. This implies emphasis on research 
in all sectors of education. Our general 
proposals for the development of educa- 
tional research have been discussed else- 
where 1 . Here, we would only highlight the 
need to conduct research in the problems 
of economics and financing of education 
which are only just receiving the attention 
of economists and educationists in our 
country Among other things, there is 
urgent need to examine continually the 
relationship between cost and quality and 
to develop programmes which would obtain 
the highest possible quality for a given 
level of input (or minimize inputs ,for a‘ 
given level of quality). We recommend 
that the UGC should provide financial sup- 
port for the development of such studies in 
a few selected universities and that a simi- 
lar programme for the school stage should 
be developed in the NCEUT and the State 
Institutes of Education. 


19.44 The estimates of tolal educational 
expenditure given above are admittedly 
tentative. As we have emphasized, exten- 
sive research is needed on the study of unit 
costs 8nd educational productivity. In the 
light of these studies, these estimate* will 
have to be continually revised. Moreover, 
it is likely that they will be atUcked «n 
both sides. On the one hand, tome persons 
would argue that they arc on the low *lde 
and that they will have to be upgraded subs- 
tantially if education of the appropriate 
qualitv and in adequate quantity is to be 
provided. On the other hand, they will also 
be attacked on the ground that they are 
over-ambitJouj and unrealistic. What is 
Important, however, is that a national 
system of education on the lines indicated 
in the Report is organized without delay 
an earnest effort is made to provide 
*1] the needed resources fer the purpose. 
In ds'.cg so. of course, many hard choices 
will have t° ** f4C *d «d riiks taken, fiat 
in an age of science, there c«n be no 
greater risk than a policy ef drift *sd 
piggardlinest la 
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1. In | he latt eighteen years, there have 
been. two Commissions nnd n large number 
of Committees Appointed by the ' Govern* 
merit of India which have reported on dilfe* 
rent aspects of education. In Addition, 
there have also been a large number 
of Committees appointed by the State Gov- 
ernments whose reports are of local nn well 
ns of national significance. Moreover, 
numerous advisory bodies have made in- 
numerable recommendations on almost 
every aspect of education. AH the joint., 
the development or education in the 
post-independence period leaves much to be 
desired; and as the Government Resolution 
appointing IhLs Commission has pointed out. 
*a wide and distressing gulf continues to 
persist between thought and action and 
programmes concerning the quality of edu- 
cation, even when these were wcll-conceiv- 
cd and generally agreed to could not be 
implemented satisfactorily. It is this aspect 
of the problem - that should be our major 
concern.- , \ »*».•'. 1 
o' w c would' like to emphasize that there 
is"' no place for half-hearted policies, 
in' the’ days ahead. The',, economic pros- 
oerity of the country, the social and national 
cohesion bf its life, the level of its cultural 
and spiritual development, its place Jn *he 
comity of nations ’ and its contribution to 
the lite of Man-all these depend upon the 
Quality ^ of 'men ! and Women we- have; and 
tri 'its ''turn, depends" essentially upon 
ho S 'cd n uca!ton“w; 'p*. EducaUon.l re- 

mmm 

MM 

balan'ced, Active 

iSe^ep'ort demanTaThiebc"/ priory 


than that given so far to education 
in our national plans for development 
A d>- liberate commitment about the cr vm 
role of rducation.in national development 
can alone provide the psychological mouva- 
tion and energy needed for a m^ssive F 
gramme of implementation. We Wg 
that such conviction will depend essaBil 
ly upon the client to which ed'OTton.. 
rllcctivcly and demonstrably related W 
litc needs and aspirations o( the coo. 
This is o task mainly tor tho educsKn. 
it Is the urgency ot this that we ha 
phasized in the Report- 

4. Equally essential Is the iff* *°tta 
cated hard work ^kafiige 

facing, os never betore, Ihe , 

hun £ er, unemployment, ,.i j 
poverty. A vital clement which „ 
the country to meet «s “dm m 
revitalized education, which, , „ 
can only bo created if the leaven ^ 
listic teachers and administra eV 

Idealism Is needed, now 
In all walks of life and *%**£?& it; 1 
tlon. It may not be easy to ju wb fl e w 
it is doubtful if anything j t fo f; 

be achieved if we cannot gener 
measure.: - • ;,* r - . 

■5. Education 111113 , ne ^hf«nvork andd 
more than anythmB it P"*£ 

dicatcd servo*. In .SX students. t« c “ 
supreme challenge »“Jj n t M , w» 
and educational admimsi m „f 

now called upon to and •»? 

cation related *<•«»"'» SEtaln It 

ot the country depends. . . - 

- 6 We have rmplianzed thal fntlroatct 
and national '<r^ Mrh>PS the 
Interrelated and (hc vleloM A 

effective , way ol hJJJg* , , t pre*“'“m 
lems of hfe are !* strC sses 

zggsistiSn*"** ■ 

ment. 



7. Finally, we would like to emphasize 
three points which are obvious but gene- 
rally tend to be ignored: 

— The Report of a Commission is not a 
substitute for action. Its purpose 
is to generate action. A Report 
which is shelved or does not lead 
to action is worse than no Report 
because it leads to frustration by 
arousing hopes that remain unful- 
filled. 

— Time is the essence of the problem 
The next few decades are crucial 
and the future of the country 
i depends largely upon what is done 


about education during the next 
ten years or so. The decisions on 
the several recommendations made 
in 'this Report need to be taken 
quickly. Action must start forth- 
with and continue at an ever in- 
creasing pitch of intensity in the 
years to come. 

The responsibility of implementing 

the neport is primarily th»t of [he 
Government— Central and States. 
If they will not accept it, no one 
else will or can. 

The stakes are too big to be taken lightly. 
We trust that to this tremendous chalkngc, 
there will be an adequate response. 
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us was an expression »*• — _. c j me - ^ * .v f 

part ici pat ion may be t * k ” l 1 S st *o "carry out the ««;"•. Vr fc jrr 
towards India. \Ve realise tha (or prat J^^will W w • 

Report will be difficult anJ lT . r !rwe^tjt>«» »»;* , 

confidence that their and the w*ll-br! > • 

decisive step forward in the 



1 _ ' SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE I ’>* ' __ - t 

GRANT-IN-AID FROM STATE GOVERNMENTS TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES— URBAN AND 
RURAL?' CENTRAL --STATE RELATIONSIUP IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO EDUCATION . 


1. We have recommended that the admi- 
nistration of school education in a district 
should be transferred to District School 
Boards and that in areas of bigger munici- 
palities to Municipal School Boards. 1 We 
have further suggested that even smaller 
municipalities should be associated with 
the administration of education within their 
areas and be made to bear a certain portion 
of the expenditure thereon. In this note, 

shall make a few suggestions regarding 
the manner in which grant-in-aid to these 
authorities, for educational purposes, shall 
he used to stimulate local contributions and 
thereby get larger revenues for education- 
Incidentally, we shall also discuss briefly 
the Centre-State relationship in the financ- 
m 2 of education. ( , 

2. Grants-in-Ald to District School Boards. 
The zila parishads have an authority to 

a cess on land 'revenue for purposes 
" education. In this context, we recom- 
mend that .the State should prescribe the 
ijinimum cess to be -levied by a zila P ar, ‘ 
shad and also authorize it to raise the same 
voluntarily up to a prescribed maximum- 
in order to stimulate the use of this autho- 
Vk* . a grant-in-aid proportionate ' to the 
ndditional revenues thus raised should be 
Guaranteed. A device of this type has been 
adopted in Maharashtra State and; «>'» 
found that most of the zila parishads nave 
aised the cess substantially. <-It Is possible 

a similar result may be obtained else- 
"'here also. - ^ i ■ ' ' o>'i ” • 

existing, system of 'grant-in-aid to 
^.authorities needs revision- Art 
,. s „ of the existing practices on the subjec_ 
t-,° Ws considerable -variation. In some 
wf’ '^ grants are given on a d ®^ t 
unJ ’ a ? d 11 Is the general experience that 
Ulis system, the politically important 
or k V ? cal districts, , rather , than - the * J 
^backward areas, get the most tenefitana 
■ Sm r J » ho incentive to economise. Wh . 

Proportional’ grants. are given as a P® r , 

“8 e ;of the total . expenditure, the 
districts tend to get larger grants; 
.^crable problems | arise regarding 
JESS^.w ‘admissible’, expenditure. T 

grants tend t0 inelastic, and part 

SS'y unsuitable in a situation when ex 
5 hditure in . educaton , is rising fa st - 

1 xvnt. 


an overall vie to of the existing 1 'practices, 
therefore, we suggest that a reform of the 
grant-in-aid procedures in respect of* zila 
parishads be carried out on the 'broad out- 
lines indicated below: j , , 

(1) The grant-in-aid for the salaries -and 
1 allowances of teachers and ’ other 

administrative and supervisory 

staff sanctioned by Government 
should be on a 100 per cent basis; 
some definite rules should be pres- 
cribed regarding the basis on which 
the'humber of 'teachers required 
should ^he calculated (e.g., on- the 
basis of enrolment). The.admini- 
- '' strative and supervisory staff could 
be related * to the number . of 

teachers. ^ ' 1 1 • i 

(2) For the non-teacher costs,' a block 
grant per child in attendance should 
be given- The amount - of [ this 
grant should be fixed separately 
for each category of schools- and 
should be revised every three to 

' fiv6 years.; • " * ‘ - - / 

'( 3 ) The resources raised locally by the 
' ' zila parishad, as well 'as the State 
1 ’ , grant thereon, should be left with 
' ‘the zila parishad for such develop- 
‘mental programmes as it deems 
u , necessary., , ‘ ’ [ f }"' 

„ (4) Grants-in-aid for non-recurririg ex- 
penditure should be given .sepa- 
„ -’ rately, preferably ,at .about • two- 

r .thirds of, the expenditure. ‘ 
i ■ The major' objective of the • system of 
grant-in-aid to zila parishads should be to 
equalizer educational-- opportunities. _ .This 
should be -kept in view while sanctioning 
the 'posts of teachers or-deciding the recur- 
ring grant-in-aid' per pupil or the propor- 
tion of the non-recurring grant -to be given- 
Moreover, -the amounts ,of grant-in-aid 

should be. allowed to be funded and not 

made to lapse at the end of th? financial 
year as this encourages 'economy and a 
, careful use of resources. ' 

. 4 .- Grant-in-Aid, to Municipalities. From 
the quantitative- point of view, the munid- 
'oal f funds are even more important than 
■the eontn " -•> of -nshads bc- 

account 


4s4 


nEroitT or toe edmUtion coirirrssro.v 

It will be seen that the' total educational 
expenditure from the funds of the Central 
Government has increased from Rs. 33 mil. 

1,1 “} ‘ n , 1950-51 to Rs. 296 million in 1560-01 
which implies an average annual increase of 
23.7 per cent which is considerably greater 
than that in the total 'educational expendi- 
ture which increased at an average annual 
rate of 11.7 per cent only. It will be seen fur- 
ther that the bulk of the Centra! expendi- 
ture on education is incurred on ' higher 
education and on buildings and scholarships 


i TABLE f9 17 . BUDGETED CENTRAL EXTEND f TUR E ON EDUCATION IN TUT TIUKfl PUN 


_ _. .. Year . . 
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v^'hich are also mostly meant For higher 
cation only. This is in keeping with the 
constitutional responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India to coordinate and nialfctalJ 
standards in higher education. 

12. In the third plan, Centra! cxpendlkfre 
bn education increased still further at 
about 18 per cent per year as shown below 
Its detailed distribution over different sec- 
tors is not available. 


13. In the days ahead, the Centre will have 
to assume a still larger financial responsibi- 
lity for education through the expansion of 
the Centra] sorters. Our proposals rn this 
rubjret have been detailed m the appropriate 
eentext In the earlier chapters of this Re- 
port. R. v way of reference. we give below 
eome cf the programmes stfefch we have re- 
eorr.Tietivifd ter tccJasion tn the Central sec- 
tor. 


— provts.on of maintenance t r * n * 
to State universities, 

— es'Jhl/ahmen! nt the Crn'rtl Tr ,( 
ing Organization, and 

— dt-Yftoffnrn! ol *** 

modern Indittt lanf**'*' 


<11 Expam on cf the prgnrre cf 
rapsu! *chclanfc*pT 


(Ij D- veLjrwfl! of 

rri r.g tr* 1 m*«liral t'f > ( 


iZ) Exyj'jl:n cf the pftgrammrs cf 
sris.rUrshJp* fre the backward 

(j) ij'ftr i.'iwii/Tj ti tv ccc t .? 

— dervft -pr-w'-t e# Ce-‘:rt cf PA rj.v- 
<•*-; %‘sij *•-! - v — rvii* - 

— cf i es 

4 fc-l, lew. "e-# 

-~2'txZ.r/:4 p ” * I 

i-’s.J rw-’-A 


( 5; prana* an c! «-.* >f»* anil 


It <V*tr»! Crm U b» 

Tv* r**'* %• 
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Revenue expenditure 01 


Year 







Centre 

States 
& Union 
Tem- 

Total 
(Centre 
& States) 
including 

the Cen- 
tre, States 
& Union 
Terri- 
tories 

States 
(cot. 4 

col. 5) 

" 1 







a 

1 

4 

5 

6 

• 93 *-tt 








6o2-8 

643-6 

64**3 

2*3 

' 95 I-JJ 







33 -a 

688-0 

721-2 

7 * 4‘4 

6-8 

* 953-34 







43-0 

737 -J 

800-5 

785-8 

* 4-7 

• 954 - 55 * 







24-3 

859-6 

883-9 

899-7 

— 1$*8 

• 935-36 







* 4**3 

r/ 337-9 

1,180-2 

1,104-3 

75*9 

• 956 -J 7 







* 94*4 

*,* 4**4 

1 , 336.8 

*.* 34 ** 

203-6 

' 957-38 







209-8 

1 . 304-4 

t.S» 4 -» 

* 477-6 

’ J6-6 

• 95*-59 







278-9 

M 7*-4 

i. 75»-3 

*> 634-7 

nS-6 

• 939-60 







366-9 

1,709-0 

2 . 075-9 

1,897-0 

* 78-9 

'960-61 







437-9 

1 . 954- 1 

2 , 39*0 

2,*S*-2 

* 39'8 

• 96 i- 6 a 







3 * 3*3 

2 . 344-8 

2,858* 

2404-0 

* 54 * 

'961-63 







$00-2 

2 . 505-9 

3/006-1 

2 , 7**-3 

317*8 

•963-64 







570-8 

2 , 833-3 

3 . 404 ' « 

3 .* 3 V* 

2 / 4-0 

•964-65 (Revised Estimates). 




74 *° 

3493 *« 

4/334 -6 

3 . 693 ' J 

34 * * 

•965-66 (Budget Estimates) . 




880-4 

3 . 759-8 

4440- * 

4468-2 

— - 
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*. ‘The figures for I954-J5 * ecm t0 


The Centrally Sponsored Sector. These 
r"“.“ n b e subdivided into two sub- 
durfSfi grants-in-aid for schemes In- 
iMWa ^ State P lans : and (2) grants-m- 
dn b * er l ^ e Centrally-sponsored sector. V« e 
Hhirk t . propose to discuss the first category 
tn »k I ° rms a part of the Central assistance 
Plans as a whole and whose 
tt» and character vary from plan to 

th« , '* e , are particularly concerned with 
®ad» < fK Hl #? ategory * namel y» grants-in-oid 
*iU Vw.™ e Centrally-sponsored sector. it 
t la-T: Called that we have recommended 
expansion in the Centrally-sponsored 
**-£??? that the following are some cf the 
tad»T w 'hich we have recommended aid 

^ this sector: 

' rrainin ® of teachers; 

* Introduction of vocational educa- 
«on at the secondary stage; 

,S ^If^Pment of the State Institutes 

’ production of literature for chil- 
dren and teachers; and 

41 


(5) Development of quality Institutions 
at the school stage. 


Other programmes ot a similar typ* 
which can be assisted have been Indicated 
in the appropriate context In the different 
parts of the Report 

16. Some problems relating to the 

administration of the Ccntrall>-*po. v .ec 
sector need attention- In th.s con.ext. v,-< 
make the following recommendations: 

(1) In selecting programmes to b- IMod 

ed in Cent rail v-spcnsoreJ *c> 


ed 


Govcmm 


s should be consulted 


StfoMi tn 

need the a- , t B-f/i-ztls* t*e 
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(3) The local needs of the States vary 
considerably. It would, therefore, be desir- 
able to include, in the Centrally-sponsored 
sector, some programmes which may vary 
from State to State. One method of doing 
so would be to divide the total funds avail- 
able in the Centrally-sponsored sector into 
two parts, about half of them being allocat- 
ed to national programmes which are refer- 
red to above. The other half should be made 
available to the State Governments, on 
some equitable basis, and they should be 
free, with the approval of the Government 
of Tndia, to use them for any scheme which 
is significant and urgent in their local situa- 
tion. 


<-}/ The assistance to Cen traHy-spcnwccd 
schemes generally continues for the pUa 
period. Very often it is not possible to start 
new Centrally-sponsored schemes in the 
beginning of the Plan; and if they are start* 
cd late, the State Governments are unwill- 
ing to accent them because they would rot 
get full financial assistance. It wcuM 
therefore, he desirable to maXe Ccn'rsl 
assistant for Centrally -sponsored whets* 
available to the States, on a fire yen 
basis rather than on the basis of a pi’ 9 
Deriod. For some important schemes to t? 
Centrally-sponsored sector, assistance e?>j 
even be'rontinued for a longer period. WT. 
10 years. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE it 


TENTATIVE ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURE ON TI1E DEVELOPMENT U r y 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 


1. The object of this note is to give a 
tentative estimate of expenditure on school 
education — recurring and capital The esti- 
mate is attempted for two years only- 
1975-76 and 1935-86 


Pre-Primary Educat.on 

2. The proposals for the development »■ 
pre-primary education have been detaile i 
'n Chapter VIII. 

3. The estimated enrolments at this If' 1 ' 1 
woulJ bo the following: 


(a) In 1965-66, the t irolment m pr«- 
primary education proper wa- 
250,00(1. We c meet this to rise tv 
0-5 million in 1915-76 and to 2 i mil- 
lion in KI3VS6. 


lb) The cn-'lm-nt «’ the seN.n I cate- 
gory (ic.. Class l ol thos" State* 
where the school course i- w 
years up to th« matriculate n an' - 


i 


Infant A and 13 i of A r BnJ K#Ea . 

land) was 11-5 ml tUon ^ 

Urn itrs contain* % on ,_ ch Udrcn 
m the age 5-6, jut also *omc chil- 
dren below fiv* . #nd 0 brgc propor- 
tion of those veho are above it* 
The attemp' t be made In future 
is to (ntrr Jhe , yilrm of pre- 

registrat ~ ^ c ]lM will ad- 

n ? ,tch ' idren only of 5. At the 
,,me ’ all older children will be 
pro noted to regular Class 1 of the 
pr marv school As th* process 
' ort on. more and more children 
fn the age-croup M i wW 
(the target to be reached g 
ce. being 50 per nf the IF* 

S,5X Will 1* I'frultaneo-iv we h are 
tl at tie enm.nvnts • t b 
trvrl will be consent it 10 mlllj'-i 
iach m 19r-76 ar*1 !«1-M Th* 
hro,k-dnwn of this enrolment W 1, 
v^. follows 


^s-Pienirji Ptup« ; Acer U P 1 — S 
V-lMsntry (Other '• \r f * rju P 



e cost of pre-' 


,,| m ,r7 r ”T.' 


*' All 18 

M Nw 


4 a lr*-NfT 




5 Tor ether type* 

•-wet era* fe*i beer 
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6. The total 


_ ftsfrofrt OF the Educatio n comtossias 

recurring cost of th e programme would thus be: 


(T) State level Centra @Rs. 100,000 per centre , 

(2) District level Centres @Rs. 50,030 per centre (150 in 1975-76 

and 300 in 1985-86} . , 

(3) Pre-primary education of the standard type 

(4) Pre-primary education — other types 


7*50o 

3S,rt« 

189,740 


ij/xo 
2 4U9I 
229410 


Total .... 236,956 iSSdJ! 


Lower Primary Education 

7. At this level, we have recommended a 
pay scale of Rs. 150—250 with a selection 
grade rising to Rs. 300. The average of this 
scale by 1975-76 will be Rs. 1,800 (as against 


Rs. 1,046 in 1965-66) and Rs. 2,500 fcr 1935 

86 . 

8. The non-teacher expenditure per stu- 
dent (which is only Rs. 3 at present) will 
have to be increased to Rs. 12 by 1935-55 
as follows: 


(1) Free supply of books and writing materials 

(2) Equipment (at Rs. 30 per student with an avenge estimated life of 10 years) 

(3) Contingent expenditure 


Total 


11 


We have assumed that it would be possible 
to raise the cost to about Rs. 8 per child by 
1975-76 and to about Rs. 12 per child by 
1985-86. 


9. We have suggested a pupil-teacher ratio 
of 40 with an upper limit of 50 for >( each 
class. During the next ten years, however, 
larger classes would be Inevitable. We, 
therefore, suggest the adoption of the three- 
hour session system in Classes I and II. 
As more resources become available, it 
may be gradually discontinued. This will 
enable us to have a pupil-teacher ratio of 50 


by 1975-76 which will be reduced to 45 
1985-86. 

10. We have also recommended that W 
per cent of the schools should be tjpf** . 
to the optimum standard, (i.e, 10 
double the cost per pupil). 

H. The objective at this stage 1* to Fjj 
vide universal full-time ed ^f! l u”i!h 3 ri 
children. The enrolments on this bail! b 
been detailed in Chapter VII. 

12. On these assumptions the 
student at the lower primary 
be as follows: ______ 


it*)-** 


(l) Avenge *nmul aiUry vt ■ tocher (R*.) . . 

(3) Add to p« cent for retirement be&c6u<R«.) . 

Total (TMon* Coro) (Ri.). 

O) Noo-tetcher co*t* (R*. S p « pupil in 1973-7® 
Rl 13 per pupd uj J9*3-S6) 

Total Con (Rt.) .... 



(4? Pupd-TeAcher mw .... 

^3 C*tpe»r«T'tC 1 U.J .... 

'i. A* 12 f<r fwi «/ the tdzxU wrtsfce iwd *> * itMadtr-S if 

the co»t per the cq»r »ccti O'*-) 


13 Tt-e M'S*, of tie programme will then be as shown In the — 

— — — — 


(!) T.tJ.’ «sry£»cs* >"3 ojc’O . - - * » • ft * 

d'tjir**!^'*** • • • 

(i) Tjj: k-jk! ;U» * 



cbsr dr school crcmo’t 


Higher Primary Education 

It At this stage, we expect facilities for 
»Mjt 90 per cent of the age-group by I9SS- 
Of these, part-time education will be 
provided for 20 per cent of the children, both 
la 1975-76 and in 1935-SG. In the first de- 
cide, the part-time classes will be of two 
•Tpei, (1) for those who have already com- 
pleted the lower primary stage and want to 
continue their studies further; and (2) li- 
ter*™ classes for those who have not been 
w school or have not been able to complete 
t-e lower primary stage. In the second de- 
*”'• only the first category of part-time 
iinl.ties will remain. But the number* m- 
rtlied therein would increase The detail* 
these programmes have been discu**el 
» Chapter VII. 

15 We also make the following assump- 
tion; 

(1) The average annual salary of a tea 
eber would be Its. 2,100 In 19TS-Tr 


(One trained gra Jjate teacher with 
an average annual *al*rr c f III. 3.t»'0 
fur three primary teachers 

with an average annual talary ef 
R» ix>t) and n« -ns tn 
1C (On- gral_ate trained teacVr 
with an avrra,'- a”‘.iat lalary ef 
!U <'*>” f t (►•rt p'"*ry ach- *d 
teacher* with an average annual 
talary i f K* 2'*'') 


ill The ry n ’ 
[>ei cert t 


« 3> The averspr p-f tra'her r» 
unutl fe 5S in t>'th tie jeart 


If The e-nt |*ef p ; 1 * 


(0 A*m(r annual »»tarj ef a teacher (T* ) . 

<a) AAJ is pry cent f.-r retirement N-rrf i* (R‘ ' 
Tout (Ttiwaini Oerv (K») • 

O' No trailer t\w*i at as pet irr-i ri il e **»’*« (R* 
Tctu. Cost* (Rtl 
*«' hupl-Tea-her 

ro pu,- 1 1 (R. ) 


*• Ai prr jrnt c f she arinr.a have . 

** Vpfadrd , 0 C .p.j-, UT1 itar.d«rd» (»r- t” 
V, V ,< S ;-’-’.e live coat rer pUp-'l. 

«» « tn IKWtft 
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20. Tiic total estimated recurring expen- 
diture cm the first level of education In 


1975-76 and 1935-86 would, therefore, k 
follows: 



*971-76 

198; 

(1) Pre-primary . , 

(Rs. in coo’s) 

• 2)6.9j6 

(RS.BW 

4*8.53 

> 2 ) Lower primart 

. 3.749*220 ■ 

' 6,129,611 

13) Higher primary 

2,451,567 

344^8; 

Total . 

6.437.743 

21,75*^34 

(4) Percentage of toal andcipatcJ expenditure of Rs. 15,562 million in 1975-76 
and of Ki. 40,364 mdhon jn 19113.86 ..... 

4f'4 

29 


21. It will be seen that the cost proposed 
above ore extremely austere. The pupil- 
teacher ratios we ha\c proposed will be ob- 
jected to by many. There is no provision 
made here for mid-day meals, for maintain- 
ing school health services, for free supply 
of school uniforms, and yet, the total cost 
inquired for this programme goes much be- 
yond our proposed target in 1975-76, al- 
though it remains within manageable limits 
thereof by 1935-86. This is one of the rea- 
sons why we have proposed that programme 
of addition of one year to the school stage 
should be mainly postponed to the second 
decade. 


Lower Secondary Education 
22. For the purpose of estimating 
we make the loilowing assumptions: 

(1) Ninety per cent of tne tei 
would be trained graduates ’ 
average annual salary wil 
Rs. 3,u00 in 1975-76 and Rs. 4.C 
1985-66. The remaining 10 pel 
of the teachers would have 
graduate qualifications— their 
rage annual salary would 
Rs. 4,500 in 1975-76 and Rs. 5,51 
1365-66. . . 

(2) The pupil-teacher ratio will be 

(3) Non-teacher costs will be at 
rate of one-third of the teat 
costs. 

23. On these assumptions the cost 
pupil will be as follows: 


ms -I 6 


i ft}- 


(1) Average annual salary of a teacher (Rs.) . 

(2) Add, 10 % (or retirement benefits (Rs.) . . 

Total (Teacher costs ) (R».) 

(3) Non-teacher costs one-third on the above (R*.) 

Total Cost (Rs.) 

(4) Pupil-Teacher ratio (R».) 

(j) Cost per pupil (Rs.) 



24. As 10 per cent of the schools at this 
level are to be mainta'ned at optimum 
‘"Standard (t.e., at about double the cost per 
" student), the average cost per student at 
this stage will be Rs. 203.3 in 1975-76 ani 
Rs. 267.9 in 1985-86. 


. We have suggested bt 

jsmssv? *>•*’• * 

)0 for 1985-86. 
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25 V>c have further assumed that the cn« 
ra’neats In vocational education will be 
M per cent bv 1975-7G and 20 per cent bv 
iP*M *n<3 the cost will be R*. fOO in 1975- 
<5 STt Rs coo in 1935-8G. 

27. About 20 per cent cf the enrolments in 


«. Imfcnni (inooo'i) 

Cnutit (Jueatkm 

lun tim* . 

.... 

r«a-ii«, 


in. .t.-nsi cdjca’i'n v-i’! *bi b<* rn a 
part-ti— ,c t-ii t Th" c-s! p'-r »*j^r.t .n 
*,uc'. e 'jca'.i n hat l«-en i»: M Rt 2'' 
Is 157V7T *ot Re Zitlv 

2^ On th«» at« j~Tt »■“** ih ’ l"?a} cr«i? 
-! eijNYi a" tSi« stare * 1 1 le »» 1 



* Cma (ks. ta ooo*i ) 

run-umt . 
Cin-Cm» . 
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TuE-tieit . 
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34. As 10 per cent of these institutions are 
to be upgraded to optimum standards (i.e., 
about double the cost per pupil), the cost 
per student would be Rs. 363.0 in 1975-76 
and Rs. 443*7 in 1985-86. 

35. We have also assumed that the cost 
in the vocational courses will be Rs. 700 in 
1975-76 and Rs. 800 in 1985-8B. 


36. The costs in part-time education (gene- 
ral) would be Rs. 120 in 1975-76 and Rs. 160 
in 1985-86. In vocational courses, these 
costs have been assumed at Rs. 300 in 1973- 
76 and Rs. 350 in 1985-86. 

37. On these assumptions, the cost of edu- 
cation at this stage will be as follows: 


(f) Enrolment (in ooo*s) 
General Education 

Full-time 

Part-time 


*975-7® 


1,212 

4<*4 



Total 

r,6i6 

34 

Vocational Education 

Full-time . 


. . . Ij03° 

343 

t< 


Total . 

1.373 

343 

(2) Costa (Rs. in ooo’s) 

General Education 

Full-time . 

• • 

. 439.95® 

. . . 4S.4SO 

rj.MJdJ 

Hid* 


Total . 

. . . 488,436 


Vocational Education 

FuU-timo . 



. . . 72 tflOO 
. . . 102,900 

ytofip 


Total . 

. . . 823,900 

a.jMJJO 


Ci rand Total (Higher Secondary) I,3i*e33® 

}MW 


Indirect Expenditure on School Education 

38. Direction and Inspection. The expen- 
diture on direction and inspection is noww 
per cent ot the total. In order to (pve etfert 
to the various recommendations "e nave 
made to strenftthen administration ana 
supervision, including in-service educe lu an 
ot teachers, we propose to teo*»J « 
penditure to 2 5 per cent ot the total 
1975-76 and to 4 per cent in 19£5-eG. 

39 We have made the following assump- 
tions regarding scholarships at the schoo 
stage: 

(!) At the higher primary stage. 2'5 
cent of the students would gei 
scholarships in 1975-76 and 5 per 
cent in 1975-06. The avers?* 
amount of the scholarships would te 
Hi. 6? per annum. The hulk c- 
will ke- needed fox 


meeting Indirect costs. but » J t 
larger scholarships wll be 
ed to cover hostel charges # 

(2) In general 3 

both lower end J? K hoW- 

the students will »«''« s 

ships by 1975-76 end 10 P" ", ,i r 
1935-66. The «* ¥ ’I"# p* 

the scholarship will l* ' e of 
year. As said «'»"■, J**, »• 
these scholarship* 
direct costs and o.hen 
hostel charges a!* 1 - 

and Rs 4» V** ?*** 
foccndary 



. . l»r, '"'I' f*. »»V 

t97J*76 

, .... . n.»i5 » > *•* t 1 -*** 

Krrxvlify t 

Ctvn] , Mil * «*' _ •'.»»» 

Voationj <5» is e '*» 

I l’rt>* tixtKvlvy 5 , 
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nr • " «»»*»“ 
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Tabu 19*10. EXPENDITURE OK SCHOOL EDUCATION (1975*76 «nd 

Totil expenditure Percentage of total 
(K». Ln 000 '») expendnuK 


1975-76 1985-86 1975-76 198J-S6 


(l) Rtevrrins (Direct) 
Pre*prlm«ry 
Lower primary . 
Higher primary . 


Total 


236,956 488,531 J ;J 11 

3,749,220 6,129,616 24*1 ’5 

2,451.567 5.14^87 15-8 117 


. 6,437.743 n.758,434 



Table AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL C* 9JO-J* to 


Yew 


Average Number 
Annual of pupils 

salary P« . 
per teacher 


Percentage Arenfje annus! cost 


teacher Due to Due to Total 

costa to teacher • r notv- " ' i 

teacher cosra teacher 
cotta cotta 


Rs. 


Rs. 


i . « - Prt-Primary Education 

W50-JI 9»4 >3 J*‘.a 

l»Sj-66 , • ■ - . . 1,000 3* 54 3 

I915-76 ‘ . . 1,800 40 J00 

1983-86 . I ‘ .... *,5oo 40 Jo o 

, . _ Jjnoer Primary Education 

lWo-31 345 34 *}■« 

WJ-4S . . IJO46 38 

ms-76 *.*» 5; ”2 

*983-86 . *.J00 43 >» • 

Higher Primary Education 

*»*S-*6 . ... *,087 3* ** 4 

1975-76 .... i.too 33 1“ " 

*9*5-86 *.873 33 300 

Lornr Secondary Education {GcnrfT) 

‘.M9-JI* . ***5« \\ 44* 

*5-M' ''* 5 * .« at J 

Vj-76 .... 3.*50 *3 33 3 

•9‘j *4 4.»S0 *3 33 » 

Lover Secondary Education (I Vu&mI) 

sac : 5® ’« 

»n-r6 

•9*5 

Higher secondary Education (CW> 

">>-« . ... 4.J00 » 

•nt-M ; • • ; ; ; 3 .;*» 30 5 3 

,p t v. ir, iVT—O 

|*Vj« , . . •• 

*H«MD*her aeconjary achoolt. 

••\StT«a of vocational anJ technical a<*or4a. carrr-t **3 rt »' - *•* **“3' 1 

Tb. «»B to, ,b, p.n r 

are at constant price* of ijej-e*- , 

„ ' •»••— y it — ■ tatty ~ 6r° Tt - 


s 

t»7 

4»7 

ES 

l«3 

4*4 

E 


rc3 1 
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TENTA-nvn BSTWATEI OP UXEaVlHTOKB ON THE DEVELOM.ENT OP niCIIEK EDUCATE) 


(196J— Sj) 


A We,hnye. recommended in Chanter XII 
truf the admission in higher education 
should be on selective basis and the expan- 
should be related to manpower needs.’’ 
Wo have recommended that more emphasis 
should be laid on professional education and' 
that quality of education should bodmDrov- 
ed. We have also recommended that 30 per 
cent of the enrolment both at the under- 
graduate and postgraduate stages should be 
in part-time courses. ,* 


this stage would be Rs. 6,000 in 1975-78 a 
■ Its. 7,500 in 1935-36. The" correspond! 
salary of a teacher in arts and scies 
’ colleges in 1965-66 was Rs. 4,000. 


3. The non-teacher costs will be tw 
thirds of the teacher costs. 


‘‘4. The pupil-teacher ratio will be 15:1 


f 2. Undergraduate' Education. On the- 
basis of salary scales recommended by us, 
the average annual salary of a teacher at " 


1 5. On these assumptions, the cost F 

- student at undergraduate level (exclude! 

science and professional courses) will tie * 
" follows : 


*8 

in 

l) <■;' fl- ■■ 

1975*76 

- 

(I) 

Average annual salary of a teacher (Rs.) . 1 . 

. .-6,000 



Adi 10 per cerit for retirement benefits (Ra.) . . . 

, 600 

-f 

ros 

-o l'' ToTAt ’(Teacher costs) (Rs.) ' i r. 

. 6,600 


(3) 

A li non-teacher costs <g> 2/3 of teacher costs (Rs.) , ^ , 

* . , I’i 00 

— 

T0» 

rn- 

vet 

<^(4) 

«= !£! to i 4 "tiw ■ 

. 11,000 

,1 

Pupil-tescher ratio 

• 15 , 


<s) 

Cost per pupil (Rs.) . et A ,. ,1- , r *>„ 

•? ? 33 ’ 2 3 



M £. For Costing purposes we -make the fol- 
lowing assumptions: ^ ( . ^ . 

fC . (1) The enrolment in arts and com- 
er:? merce courses will be' 40 per cent of 

the-totaL OfJhis, 70 percent would 

be on a full-time basis and costed 


that these are average 

that in quality an d pawf” 1 ,* 
*£ ’Stitutions, the cost ““gjJ J 
higher, i.e., about as^muen^ 


higher, t.e., about. » in3 | 
times that in the ordinary 
. tions, 


at the above rates. The remaining 
a’-i'’ p 1 }.r30 -per 1 cent wjll ..be on , a .part-time. 7 
basis and costed at Rs. 300 in 1975- 
76 and Rs. 400 in 1985-86. s , 


(2) Sixty per cent of the total enrol- 
ment would be in professional and 
science courses and in quality in- 
ctitutions in the arts and commerce 
courses. This will be costed rough- 
ly at double the cost oer pupil in 
the ordinary courses for arts and 
commerce i.e., at Rs. 1,500 per 
student In 1975-76 and Rs. 2.000 per 

student in 1985-86. It must be noted 


' (3) Ot tie tof»' enrolment 1 U P 
.sional and science “V” e 0U S 1* 
(2) above, 30 per .«”* 


Rs. 1,000 in 1985-86. 


7. On the above assumption*- 

tSSk iiarss* 
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(I) Enrolment (in ooo’i) ill «97J-?6 

„ Arts and Commerce — - 

' Pult-tirosJ .. . " . jifi 

Part-timtf «6 

TotaI . - . 75* 

Science and Vocational Education 

Full-time 793 

Part-time .J’l 7"* - • ■ ’ ■ • • • J39 

* “ " - • TOTAt ... til? 


P) Cott (fa, i n ooo’i) — 

drtt and Commerce 

Full-time . ; i,» 

, Part-time ( , “ . . , ■ . • • • 

' , > ■ Tota i . 

Suence and Vocational Education 

FuJl-ti-nej . ‘ 

Pm-time- 


TOTAt . 


- - 4«.S«« 


. . t,t«J.93J 

. . HUP 


. . Mjraja 


*°7 

J*4 



t))dm 
*’4 -*J 


l/H/m 
J-t-TO : 


IJ'tflN 


rtr»vt>Tof«. . tfW. 


« Postgraduate Education. At the post- 
tSS.*«i. v* 31 ’ 5, costing becomes even more 
tervt the range of variation « 

ftsv ♦f*’* — course to course and from 
iCi? t0 institution. For purposes of 
we have made the following 


^ ®f the total enrolment a*, 

the postgraduate stage moo'd be tn 
courses of arts and commerc** Of 
these, 30 per cent mould be in cor- 
respondence and part-time educa- 
tion. 


^ remaining 60 per cent rf the 
enrolment would b- in sri'-cc mi 
Professional courses. Of this «!«' 
^ Per cent mould be !n part-ts-w 
ccrrespe-'denee education 


( 3 > The *a>cr 3 fe* ttd prr atyimt tn 
course* Ln art* Jaj commerce }.xi 
been IVJ-M at r.x. J COO { r 
I 97 .V 76 ar.i P.» 3 . 6 '-) In JO'WC In 


part-t *n» course*, tre e->i 
ii R*. In J n^-.r £ -yf 
In 

(t) In o -_•«'* rf *re,- 

fr'-i'—.jl edu-at — . !'v 

fre* p-r b»i l-'r- 

ai r.» 5 In ITT'--' »n! 
•n ITT..*' In » ~ P f. 
cr- t* *!-- — ! »• r.i 


V t l~o 
i *-5 pc— 

‘*lrf if-' 



1 T:~T r en* R? 2 W *- jjejje 
4 O-s — tVe 
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(I) Enrolment (in ooo’j)| 


Arts and Commerce 
Full-time . 
Part-time . 


Science and Vocational Education 
Full-time . 

Part-time . . . < 


(2) Cost (Rs. in ooo’i) 

Arts and Commerce 
Full-time . 
Part-time . 


Science and Vocational Education 
Full-time . • • 

Part-time . • 


Scholarships 

10 For costing scholarships, we have 
made the following assumptions : 

(1) In courses in arts and commerce 

at the undergraduate stage, the 

average value of a !chol “ h 'J,f^ 
be Ks. 75 per month and it would be 
awarfed to 15 per cent of the full- 
time enrolment in OTW ond *° 25 
per cent of that in 1985-86. 

' (21 courses In science and pro- 
fessional education at the under- 
graduate Stage, the wlue w tn 
scholarship will be Rs. 185 P<m 


month and it will 1 * \° 

30 per cent of the emom |0 

^„r.?7ha'. n .& ^ 

r/n, 300 per month » d n «y iM 
be awarded to »P cr '' CJ ,| OT Is 
students In o( ipose I” 

1975-76 and to 50 per ccni 
1985-86. 

11. On these •”“mptIons. ihe t» (M „ 

ditre on the programme woum 

In Table 19 22- - 


arship wi ll be v T'.toofMTS l>f l«IO ,n!B 

•». ESTIMATEO — % 

— 7. . Tout entf I 


TyrcofehfcJeri™ 




1*73-?* 

*** 

AnetndCcmuner^ • 
Scyi« vortttcMJ 

Cm &T e**J * ‘ * * 

Ml was C*r**%*. 
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i2 In the light of the above discussions, 
the total estimated cost on higher education 
in 1975-76 and 1985-86 will be as given in 
Table No. 1923 below. Its implications In 

terms of average annual salaries of teachers, 
pupil-teacher ratios, level of non-teacher 
costs and cost per student are given In Tabic 
No. 1924. 

Table 19-23. EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 0973-76 to ivSj-se) 

TVpe of education 


Total rxpeniime 
(R>, in ooo’i) 

Perceotw to tool 
expet^Juurt 



1975-76 t9S5-®6 

*975*76 


(I) Rtaarins .(Direct) , 

Undergraduate 

Arts and Commerce 

Science and Vocational 


453-516 97I-9«J 

1459.250 3464.000 

a 9 
9 3 

* 4 

1 1 

Total . 


1.892.766 4438.96] 

12-2 

10 j 

Poittraduatt ■ 

Arts and Commerce 

Science and Vocational . 


304400 1,106400 

H 2 0.000 *,957,000 

5J 

*•7 

7 3 

Total . 


1,124,200 4/045400 

V* 

io-o 

Total— Recurr in j (Diretii 

J/>t6,966 84*2,365 

*9 4 

*0 3 

W Pteurritif (Indirect) , 


<2*400 2416400 

40 

4. 

(J) Total Rtcwring (Direct and Indirect) 

W'CiNial —*•- 

Building, >nd Equipment 


J ,645466 10,69*. 563 

J76JJ5 2,6734*6 

*3 4 

1 7 

4 4 

Total Higher Education. 

4421,911 IJ.571/H9 

*7'1 

31 « 

TABLE 19.24. AVERAGE 

ANNUAL COST PER rUPIL («950-J« to IV«j4«) 



T-_ , , Areraee 

* rpe of lam turion ■nmni 

talary per 
teacher 

Number 

PcTCentatt Arcraje oat per rvpJ 

of pupia 
per teacher 

teacher l>\*c to t>u«l> 

emtt to teacher tn«w«r*.f.rt 

T<oJ 


teacher 



SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE IV 


UNIT COSTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Considering the importance of unit 1 cost 
suidies in higher education, where: the pro- 
vision of educational facilities is much more 
expensive .than, at other. levels. of education,, 
the Education Commission requested a few 1 ' 
universities to investigate the per student 
expenditure in higher education under their 
jurisdiction. Accordingly, twelve univer- 
sities, namely, Andhra, Annamalai, Bhagal- 
pur, Bombay, Jiwaji, Kurukshetra, Nagpur, 
Osmania, Poona, Rajasthan, Sardar Vaila- 
bhai and Utkal conducted such studies 
which are being presented in a separate 
volume. 


Being a comparatively new field, where 
not much systematic work has been done so 
far in our country, these studies throw up 
interesting results. These relate to both 
undergraduate and postgraduate courses in 
various faculties in general as well as in 



19.25 - to 19.29. These deal ‘ with costs ia 
utuversity teaching departments ' and uni- 
versity/ constituent colleges’ and athhated 

_coIleges. _ 

A 'glance at these statements is enough 
to snow how wide 'the variations in tne 
costs are : While some variation is, no 
doubt, due to tne diilerences m tne niecno- 
dology and the scope of these studies, a good 
deal of the variation may be due to the 
uilferences in the levels of the facilities and 
services provided in these institutions whicn 
m turn depend on such variable factors as 
salaries of teachers, student-teacher ratio, 
library, laboratory and other facilities pro 
vided, besides the capital cost. 


In order that these studies are more useful 
it is necessary that these be conducted o 
a uniform pattern based on agreed conccpu 
and definitions. We feel that the UGf 
should assist some universities to cornu 
such investigations periodically on the oa 
of standardized techniques. 


19-25. COST PER STUDENT IN UNIVERSITIES (UNIVERSITY TEACHING DEPARTMENTS, 
FACULTIES AND UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENT COLLEGES)^ 


Andhra Anna- Bhagal- Jiwaji Kuruk- N*2pur Osmania Poona . 
malni pur shetra 


SrrJar Utti 
Valbbh 


postgraduate Courses ■ 

Ait* 

Commerce 
Science .. 

Social Sciences, 
Languages . 
Vcdic Studies 
Engineering 
Education 
Oriental Studies 
Fine Art* 
Agriculture 
Law 


Undergraduate Courses 

Arts 

Commerce 
Science .. 
Engineering and 

Technology 
EJucanoo 

Oriental Studies 
l ust Art* 
Agriculture 
Law 


R*. 

R*. 

R*. 


1,861 

490 

99 S 


490 


ifi5 l 

J/UI 

.. 


2,4*4 

8,566 

13.119 



5*43* 

*3 


• 2,208 
1,666 
1,776 
2 / 0 S 


1.17° 

1*4*3 


736 
*» 3*9 


1/84 
- *,75* 


1/81 

J4J* 


Ri. 

f.M* If, 

6 JO »•** 
- 3d*° 
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’ ■ ' ' " '■ Table 19.26. Bombay Universtity 

(a) Cost per Student in Postgraduate Departments (1963-64) 


Instruction 

-including 


>• Economics . 

*• Otics and Politics 
3. Business Managcme 
4- Sociology . 


Sanskrit . 1 

• Mathematics . 

■ Applied Psychology 

• Statistics 

■ Chemical Technology 


(b) Cost per Student in Colleges for 


'949-JO • 
'950-St 

'9SI-5t 
951-53 * 
953-54 
>954-55 

il 

[958-59 . 
'959-60 
'960451 . 
>961-62 . 
*962-63 

'963-64 


Law Arts Science 

& 

Science 


87* «7J 

744 *°* jS * 


Medicine Dentis- 


1,260 

r>2°? 

*>*°3 


1416 
M4* 
T.34* 
1.7*5 
1, 973 
2.033 
*/5* 
t.693 
*.*35 


I, 671 
IUS5 
l.*35 

J. OOJ 

*A5l 

*.75* 

*.7«7 


TABLE 19-27. NACEUR USTATH5ITT 
(a) Cos, per Student in Underr^au Instil, t*4-«5 


*' of Arts (Smt. Binzani M.M. College) - 

CoD '* e of Science (M.M. College of Science) • 

1 fcmtute of Technology (Laiminirayan Institute of TechnologyX*) 

*• ^ege of Aits Sc Science (Hislop CoIlegeXb) - 

^° ae K of Arts, Science & Commerce (Dlunwsre Nsnonsl Mege) 


for the master’s degt«. * *« " * 


t-vi* J v.T , [' * ns ° 'ut e has a very small enrolment 

* “'sotunon. 

11 ^^3. 


a »7i* his keen drfarrf frn 
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(b) Cost per Student in Colleges oUh Undergraduate and Postgraduate $ecti)ns,l96+-6$ 


1 . College of Commerce 

(G-S. College of Commerce and Economics, Nagpur) 

A. Undergraduate Section .... 

B. Postgraduate Section - . — . - \ — ; 

2. College of Agriculture 

(Government College of Agriculture, Nagpur) 

A. Undergraduate Section 

B, Postgraduate Section . . ‘ \ \ 


Rs. 

Jit 

3«o 


*73 


1, 81) 


Tabu i 9-2$. Osmania U niv er si ty 
C oif per Student in Colleges (1963-64) 


College 


Cm« per 
Student 


(A) University and Constituent Colleges 

1. University College of Science . 

2. University College of Am & Commerce . 

3. Evening College, Secunderabad 

4. Niiam College 

3. Saifabad Science College .... 

6. Women's 'College 

7. Arts & Sd eoce College, Secunderabad . 

8. City Science College . 

9. Am end Science College, Wtrsngtl 

to. Hyderabad Evening College 

(B) Private Collet ft 

ft. Sri Venkaterw* Arts A Science College, relent 
!*. Hindi Mtharidyalayt, Hyderabad . 

1J. Am ft Science College, JiickerU 
*4. Urdu Am College . . . 

!}. Anwar-U-Vicot College, Hyderabad . 

ifl. Badruta CcEege cf Commerce (Day) 

*7. VanithaJMahavidyalaya, Hyderabad 
1 1. Arts ft Science College. God*tl 
l>. K B.V.R.R. Woewn'a CcDege 

S’liilrd^'-ip' iiiiTSdiKt C -ff *gf 
11 Vink VirSasi G.-Ceg« (On) 

M. l-luazla Ca-rfr 

j). ffivn C .... 

24 J.'tv $-r rrce CoZrg*. (fy.'rnV! 
a J. Sii-Ua CuZcgt (T 
*4, Vive* kVftarl CuCer* 

‘C tva-*'*-*—* 

IV GnctoorM Am A fcwi C&gi, 

; 1 _ C5 •*«•«&=« N«**— -a** Ci-iofr, NVy-.-fc-J* 
is fiomertettrsg 4 Ct&egt, 
v>. £*«<«**■**** Ctr-rei 4i#ege, K 

ji S*. ISO Nk. t>.»orw»«e« A .“a Ku-tsui 

vr it. Aw^eewj**** C'-d-ca^.i 'or . 


R«. 

lfi *7 

Vi 

«H7 

Mi 

«37 

411 

•P* 

JW 



IV 

*»» 

<*1 

4-»t 

♦w 

4#1 

V 

n 

v* 

ip 

j'i 

l»» 




* ' “c o-sT or nictnrr, tocc*noy 5t) 


Table 19.29: roovv Uvtnssn 

Cost ptr Student in UnJesjrixlujtt Cannes 

Cotegt 

D^rre 

degr« 

drrrtt 

. r Arts 

1. Fepnon College, Poon* 

7 Shihn Mindtr College, Poem* 

V ILP.T. College, Naiik . 

* *- * 1 -&OT'me College, Sbrirampur 

Ri. 

«M 

R». 

5li 

4" 

3*T 

R» 

lit 

m 

J5* 

Stitntt 




!* r. rf P!5” 1 College, Pooru .... 

b !*-F.T. College, Nuik 

V *. B. Bormke College, Shnnmpur 

10 

4I« 

!*« 

4^0 

»U 

4*4 

■01 

L *' v'P 8 ®*** of Commerce 

\ College, Shnnenfur 

« S*hiu Mtndig College, Poor-a .... 

11 ' 

V* 

Si* 

*4» 

*• College. Poona . . ^ .... 

*' TlU College of Education . rJ ’^* nCm , 


r* 

l.'H 

•• 


».'U 
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f , SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE ,V y } 

Table 19.30. Consolidated Statement showing Anticipated R j&ukrino and Capital Espenditum on Edccatton 


Expenditure on education 
(Rs, in million) 


Percentage to tool of 


eSskeSS- 


Rs. 

6,600 

7.260 

7,986 

8,785 

9,664 

10,630 

11.693 
12,862 
14,148 

15,562 

17,118 

18,830 

20,713 

22,784 

25,062 

27,568 

30,325 

33.3J8 

36.694 
40,364 


Rs. 

5,909 

6,543 

7,242 

8,013 

8,863 

9,799 

10,830 

11,966 

13,218 

14,596 

16,014 

17,568 

>9,271 

21,136 

23,178 

254*5 

27,864 

30,545 

33479 

36,682- 


M62 1 
1442 
1,648 
>,884 
2453 
2,461 

2,813 

3.2>5 

3,682 


90-7 
9«'2 , 
;9»-7 .■ 
92-2 

92'6 

,,93-o 
.93*4 j 
' 93-8 
. 93*6 
‘ 93*3 


91*9 

i 9 ft 

9«*» 

90-9 


378/506 J4 8. >_3J_ 


jgi - 


N.It. The capital expenditure is comparatively restricted in the first decade because 
of teachers and to rrovidc adequate scholarships. 
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1. Minute of Supplementation by Shri R A Gopalaswami. 

2 Appendices 

1. An Explanatory Note on Enrolment Statistics included in the Report. 

II. Resolution of the Government of Indta settine up the Education 
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PART FOUR 

SUPPLEMENTARY PAPERS 


This part of the Report includes the following documents- 
1. Minute of Supplementation by Shri R. A. Gopalaswamt 
Appendices 

1. An Explanatory Note on Enrolment Statistics included i» d" R 'P» rt ' 

Resolution ol the Government ot In*, setting up the Education Commission. 

HI. Consultants to the Edneation Commission. 

IV. Task Forces and Working Groups. 

• a iw ihp Education Commission in Delhi. 

V. Persons Interviewed by the Education 

VI. Secretariat of the Commission. 

VH. Liaison OSes ol State Governments and Union Tettitoties. 

VIII. Progtamm. of Visits of the Education Commission. 

IX. Expenditure Lneutted on the Education Commission. 

3. Summary ot Recommendations. 



MINUTE OF SUPPLEMENTATION 
by Shn R. A. Gopalaswami, Member, Education Commission 

the organization and methods ol higher 
educational institutions and higher educa- 
tional administration, so as to meet the re- 
quirements of “manpower-planned" 'deve- 
lopment of higher education with the maxi- 
mum practical efficiency. 


The object . of this minute is to submit 
the accompanying report, bearing the title 
“Manpower-Planned Development And Re- 
form Of Higher Education” for considera- 
tion by the Government of India and all 
die State Governments in India. 


2- When I began this work, I had intended 
to prepare a perspective plan-frame for the 
entire National, Educational System, in all 
its levels, and relate it to a forecast of 
Powth of the National Economy. This re- 
lationship was intended to be worked cut 
|n two aspects, one in relation to the grow- 
“ig requirements , of educated manpower 
*hich would be rendered necessary by eco- 
nomic growth; and the other in relation to 
growth in the allocation of resources for the 
National Educational System which would 
w rendered possible by economic growth. 
Wien this ambitious project was half-way 
through, I fell ill; and the work was at first 
toterrupted and subsequently delayed. 
Eventually, I hmited the scope of the pro- 
lect to higher education and completed a 
report and presented it for consideration by 
?iy colleagues of the Commission. This was 
m the middle of April this year. By that 
time it had become too late. I had missed 
»iy chance— such as it might have been— ot 
establishing a meeting of minds and co- 
ordinating conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. . • 

3. The process of development of higher 
education may be described as being ‘ man- 
P°wer-pianned" when it includes thelollow- 
as one of its major objectives: The pro- 
ductive capacity of higher educational insti- 
tutions (assessed in terms of the annual 
outturn of higher educated manpower 
cohorts) should be increased from year to 
at a rate that the annual outturn 
rus.ches (in number of cohorts, as well a 
r\ c - r composition by classification of nigner 
educational attainment) the parallel growth 
« «nual demand of the developing national 
economy for higher educated manpower 
coo °rts required for first employment. 

The process of reform of higher odu- 
puy be described as being man- 
^r-planr.ed” 'when such reform is «• 
to bring about a planned adaptatio. 
t! S -er^ducaticmaV curricula as well »* 


5. I am not qualified by experience to 
deal with syllabuses, teaching methods and 
such other matters as may be described a3 
the “technology” of higher education. My 
report is. accordingly, limited to those con. 
siderauons of public policy relating to 
manpower-planned development and reform 
of higher education (as defined above) and 
connected questions of administrative orga- 
nization on which decisions will have to be 
taken by Government. 

There is also one further limitation. It 
is necessary for some purposes that the 
time-horizon of a perspective plan should 
lie beyond two decades. These are mainly 
educative purposes. The interval Is too 
long, however, for operational dedslons to 
he taken by Governments fn the next few 
years As my report is related to such 
decisions only, my time-horizon is nearer. 
It lies around 1975-7J, the final year of the 
Fifth Plan Period. 

fi The scope of this report presents a 
special difficulty. It Is not limited to higher 
educational institutions and higher rxfuca- 
tional administration. I have to deal also 
with the enterprises and institutions in 
which higher educated persons are employ- 
ed Including the occupations fn which they 
li ^lf-cmployed- This would rot have 
mattered so much if there were «n official 
or otherwise generally accepted svstrm of 
correlation of educational planr. og and 
manpower-planning Unfortunately there 

is. as yet. no such system. It was necessary 

for me at least partially, to develop the 
conceptual framework ef such a fys>m. 

7 The foregoing remark is act to b» con- 
strued as a reflection or. our admlnUtrat.ee 
organization. uh‘<h it is n-t. I has.cn. t-eee- 
fol to add that .there Is. as ye!, no r.'ch 
evstem in the Ln.W 5-a.es ct /'-■ er.ca cr 
STuri-.ri KL-.rto »m-r. It I. -! 
Sot-t, tk.t <~r .iCTt t° m: .-- • 

(MMRIT wsthin the fr*-v»cr* cf a t**, 
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democratic and quasi-federal trolicy is a 
pioneering venture. It is wholly unprece- 
dented in history. In every aspect , of /this 
effort we come up against the -difficulty that 
there is no ready-made model to follow. 
Wesare obliged to find. our. -own c way ‘.by 
trial- -and 'error. 

S. 'We have 'made not only a good begin- 
ning ‘but' also achieved rapid "progress in 
“manpower-planned” development 6f onp 
particular branch of higher education, uir.» 
engineering 'education. As a -result,- we do 
possess a valuable fund of ‘trial-and-error 
experience’ on which "to 'draw. This -expe- 
rience 1 has been ’intensively Studied in the 
Institute of Applied Manpower Research. 
The nature and results 'of these studies 
have 'already been made {public in three 
reports issued ‘by the Institute. I have 

made use of these results and endeavoured 

to adapt and extend them -to the entire area 
of higher education. Some_special stud lies 
were necessary in order to effect suchadap- 
tatioti and extension. They were also car- 
ried out in the Institute. 

0 Engineering education .is one branch 
of higher education , where it indubttab e 
that the .planned rate. of growth .has to 
the. fastest. .Even in aspect of thf^branc^ 

5o C the U »ndSlon thatthc -present tendency 

arrived when the. rate ot e moderated. 

change of tempo Ja _ implement these 
efficiently to. solving the 

which has 

Jurw eorae lo the forefront. 

,0. While the 

Jf k ^Sr,|e^Hhe n ...r^-^ 

about' Wgher » J^'tSu Se 

'Jilt /Jul this wider rraestlon 

re;- r*. deals fully wtin ini* jUt eon 

gives reasons JSST^awt!, ct 

rurrer.t r.te ef Inclu- 

^r of^rjnrihrs) Is outrunning the 


growing capacity of our National Economy 
to employ the growing numbers of higher 
, educated .manpower efficiently. It is 
1 ‘outrunning the growing capacity to allocate 
the resources needed for maintaining ana 
raising the. quality and Utility of shigner 
education. ", > ' - ! ‘ v~ 

. .-11. -We, are, -in/fact,' going through a pro* 
cess > of educational .inflation which requires 
to be brought .under control 
same reasons as the other and ™re 
processes of inflation in the National Eco- 
nomy. ‘ - ' • ’ 1 

To this end ii Is liecesMiy.lo «* < rc V; 

sisa>«ieMS=S 

taken as .the starting point /S ‘affinet 
determination of 6 PP r ,°? r ‘ a ' e ’ ir 0 i lath 

and.consequently. unequal. rates, 

for different branches of WgMnro ; 
so as to correlate such unequa rat™ 
unequal , rates of growth of Mmm ^ 
pational groups of. higher (M ,j. 

power which will be ilcUlm W ft.tic.n.1 
Ingipattern of employment in me 
Economy. . • , lv 

'12. There Is. as 2 r KKi^?JPa<l'|T 

accepted system of . . h „„M 

tional plann ng and , mahpowe. J 
It is widely assumed bymsny way. 
the need for a system n V 

it ts some kind of a Selins .ho 
nlared by expert ♦ rhli a« un1 ^ 

iSe'decWon An, n»t lM 

putations: they are . 0 muonl ** 

5S5-W „ eat; 

-What is lmporunt. thf' i . , „ut., .-' C. 
much the hJPfKSS that U) 1*',' ' "* 
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They should be rendered increasingly com- 
petent to use available data, such as they 
are, and yet make increasingly better ad- 
ministrative judgments. 

Stress is accordingly laid throughout my 
report on the development of needed admi- 
nistrative machinery. 

13. The report is arranged as follows: 

There are only four main recommenda- 
tions. They are set out in the first chapter. 

The next five chapters are explanatory. 
Beginning with a formal explanation of new 
concepts and special terminology, the mean- 
ing, purpose and implications of recommen- 
dations are made clear. An account is also 
included of the nature and results of special 
studies which were undertaken in order to 
link the results of previous studies about 
Engineering Manpower with present recom- 
mendations about Higher-Educated Man- 
Wwer as a whole and the major occupa- 
tional groups thereof. 

The final chapter sets out a scries of sub- 
sidiary recommendations about the dmsion 
of executive responsibility between toe 
Government of India and the State p 0 ^"' 
ments and the further development of ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

K The four main recommendations may 
00 very briefly restated here 

Jmt. The Government of Win »" d 
the State Governments should accept 
Premises and objectives of public £>•'«[ 

underlying manpower-planned developm 
*nd reform of higher education and . 

Jj >dont an agreed statement of AlMnd* 
Policy. 

Secondly. The objectives of AlMnjjg 
Pohcv as thus settled, should be 
? ® framework of targets and rdu- 

frrred to in the report as the Higher E 
nttonal Perspective Plan-frame l- 

Thirdly, The responsibility for 

**ec«tive action at governmental 
Jfhich will accrue as a result » d ° pti °? 3 n-' 
Jhe higher educational pcrspec 1 ' distrl- 
{rame should be clearly defined and d * 

What the Government of in 

S°° d do and what each State Governm 
*-ould do should be agreed upon- 


Fourthly. The foregoing agreements 
should be placed before and accepted by 
Parliament and State Legislatures. Such 
acceptance should take the form of enact- 
ment of such legislation as may be needed 
in order to provide a firm statutory basis for 
implementation of the agreements. 

15 What is described as the draft of a 
Higher Educational Perspective Plan-frame 
has been offered in the annexure to the first 
chapter of the report. Strictly speaking, It 
should have been referred to as the nuc- 
leus of a draft". Before it can become ope- 
rational. it will require to be not merely 
finalized but also amplified. 


It is repeatedly emphasized in the report 
that the figures representing targets and 
ceilings (referred to as “control figures ) 
which are specified in the draft are not in- 
tended to be and should not be regarded as 
unarguable results of exact statistical com- 
putations. They represent judgments, 
which I believe to be good ones. The Gov- 
ernments mav accept mv general appreda- 
lion of the situation nnd yet adopt different 
figures. The essential purpose of the draft 
(accompanied as It Is bv detailed exposition 
of the process by which the figures were 
arrived at! Is to cam' conviction that nn 
exercise of the nature recommended is both 
necessary' and practicable and should, there- 
fore. be undertaken. 


16 In concluding this minute, I wish to 
„|aco on record my appreciation o, the care- 
and painstaking manner In which a 
number or relevant studies wrre carried out 
bj rertotri olMccra of the Imtltut- of 
Applied Manpower and Research. Much of 
the data us-d In the awmpanying report 
JL hssed on careful studies made bv Shri 
K Pandit and Shri Q U Khan. I hare 
linffitcd bv advice and assistance whlrti I 
received from Shri A. K. Das Gupta, p-.rt 
K N*. Sundara-n and Dr. S P. Agarwal. 


v - R A. Gofiunrun. 

Jfmbtr, 
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.. , MANPOWER-PLANNED DEVELOPMENT AND REFORM OF HIGHER 

EDUCATION , , . 

CHAPTER I. STATEMENT OF FOUR SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS , 

. L AuaIndu Policy of Manpower-Planned Development and Reform of 
' Higher Education , .■ 


-There is need for ensuring that further 
wvelownent of higher education in India is 
Planned so as to fulfil the following con- 

First. The annual requirements of the 
»iS i in res P e ct of additions to the nation- 
*r stock of higher educated manpower 
toouij be assessed in advance with as much 
Precision and firmness as may be found to 
“^ practicable. ‘ Arrangements should be 
made to secure that the assessed require- 
a re adequately met by the annual 
pply of higher educated manpower co- 
“°.Y S “ ade available by all the higher edu- 
“ oaaI institutions in the country. 

‘Secondly Arrangements should be made 
crA *°f Ure that higher educated manpower 
“ «3WiH not remain unemployed or 
under-employed. Employment 
4L be made available as nearly as may 
to^-L? ca P acities 111 which they are able 
awi the best «se of the educational pre- 
paration given, to them. ' 

The ’courses of studies which 
tionai pre ? ent provided in higher educa- 
thi> i, institutions .should be reviewed in^ 
ri n . t * ie changes which are occur- 

P^tem of employment of higher 
and .4 manpower cohorts. The structure 
Well of these courses of studies, as 

revwJ! 3 j adraiss5on requirements, should be 
so , ei * 8n d the entire system reformed 
tionsi P r ovide the best possible . educa- 
tion^ pre P ar ®tion for the different occupa- 
groups of higher educated manpower. 

need for developing 

cou r<J1 ' t /P e - of -“promotional-extension 

pe r ,,._,„ ^studies for secondary educated 
and arf J^o are already in employment 
to ra«?.[ 0 Y nd suitable for promotion, so as 
that of i? e ! r ^ucational level to parity with- 
‘tran^ 111 gher educated manpower. Special 
should necessary for this purpose . 

^ ?® devised and developed. ' 


Fifthly. During the last decade, i the 
demand for higher educated manpower co-; 
hurts has been increasing 'from year to year 
at a faster rate than ever before.- At the 
same time, however, the annual out-turn of 
higher educated manpower cohorts -from 
all the higher educational institutions of the 
country has been growing even faster than 
the demand. As a result, the, difficulty .of 
securing higher educated employment has 
been increasing; and the numbers of higher 
educated employment-seekers have 'grown' 
excessively in different parts of the country.' 
As employment becomes more difficult to 
secure, the pressure of demand for admis- 
sion to higher educational institutions be- 
comes intensified- Thus a process of “higher 
educational inflation” has been building up. 
This is likely to get worse and worse be-’ 
cause “secondary educational inflation" has 
also been building up at the same time. It 
is now necessary to bring this inflationary 
pressure under control, without any avoid- 
able delay. In order to secure this result, 
it is essential that a system of effective gov- 
ernment control over the increase- in the 
number of seats for enrolment of students 
in all higher educational institutions should 
be organised. ’ On the basis of such con-- 
trol, it is further necessary to institute a 
"system of competitive entrance requirements - 
for all higher educational institutions, simi- 
lar to the system developed in recent years 
for engineering educational institutions. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the 
Government of India and aH the State Gov- 
ernments should agree tip on “and adopt a' 
statement of All-India Policy on “ manpower- 
planned development and reform of higher 
education", embodying the foregoing consi- 
■ derations. 


After achieving agreement on All-India 
policy, there would be need for a common 
All-India basis for organising “Manpower- 
Planned Development and Reform of Higher 
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*? accordance with such policy. it would become necessary to sped ty 15. 
menfof hdtaVnd oh e th ar ?e t i' ! ‘V' the Gove ™‘ nalure ml extent of executive refSmty 
Sonlrt ® Gov c n l me nfo . ... .to be severally undertaken by the Govern- 

“KV , P °t? ' and .. ad »P‘ E : ”>*•* <* India and each of the State Gov- 

Educational Perspective Plan- 1 ■ 'emments in respect of planning and imple- 
f 1 ^ ‘ Programmes of' - development ■ and • ; menting specific individual schemes of de- 
reiom, to be planned and toplemented by , velopraent and reform. Suggestions haw 
many different authorities, -should he main- 1 ‘ been 1 offered in the final chapter of this re- 
tained in coordination with one another by n M port about how such specification may be 


the common requirements of conformity to 
the Higher Educational Perspective Plan- 
Frame. A draft of such a plan-frame has 
been prepared and is annexed to thi« chap- 
ter. -The meaning, purpose, -and implica- 
tions of the “Interim Target Year” as well 
as the “Control Figures" which are specified 
in the draft Higher Educational Perspective 
Plan-Frame are explained i in subsequent 
chapters of this report: . 

! .V.It i w\reednirnended that the, Government 
of ..India and all the. State Governments 
should Jointly take the draft into considera- 
tion, examine the implications thereof, and 
in , the light of . the consensus reached, on 
such , examination . finalise and settle the 
control figures and agree to adopt the higher . 
educational perspective -plan- frame as the 
common All-India basis for formulation of 
programmes’ of development and reform.. 

HI. Scheme of Specification of Executive 
• Responsibility of the Government or 
India and Each • or - the State 

: . Governments 

-After achieving agreement on a common-' 
All-India policy and a common All-India 
basis for planning programme of ‘ develop- 
ment and reform in pursuance of that policy. 


' emments in respect of planning and imple- 
J menting specific individual schemes of de- 
velopment and reform. Suggestions haw 
‘ ^•been 1 offered in the final chapter of this it- 
1 port about how such specification may be 
best effected. It is recommended that the 
Government of India and dll the Slate Got- 
emments > should jointly take these sugges- 
tions into consideration;, examine the im- 
plications thereof; and, in the light of the 
consensus reached on such examination, 
finalise, and settle a scheme of speci/tcadc'* 
Of executive responsibility, of the, Gottm- 
ment of India and each of the State Govern- 
ments.. . i . 

IV. ^tatutort ‘Basis for “AIakwww-^J*; 

' Ned Development aNd Reform of Waias 
* ■_ Education* 

■ The reforms proposed to form PW ®t to 
new All-India policy, will require legato" 
sanction. It will also be necessary, in ° 
assure stability and continuity o{ , p “^ t( ( 
lo provide a statutory basia lor ( 
scheme of specification of 
Sibility and the administrative ““jjjS 


' ■ „ sibility ana me. aviimiu... .- - hM1Wl 

IKEME or SpranCATtoN or cxrctrnvn reouiiid for giving effect to the 

jsponsibiuty of the Government of Fo * these reasons it is recommended "™ r 

iiA and • Each • or - the State propriate Acts of . Parliament ana * ^ 

Governments - Legislatures should he enac ted » ^ 

r achieving agreement on a common-,' provide % n d reform 

lia policy and a‘ common 'All-India power-p Iannedd^m^ e fie Inte rm 

or planning programme of ‘ develop- higher education m lndm up 

nd reform in pursuance of that policy. Target Yea ■ . . , _ 

, ‘ ANNEX URB TO CHATTER I ' ’ 

: „ (DHAFT i . HIGHER EDUCATIONAI. 

PART I. ToZZ**' 

Penpcctire Tlmrung Items ■ t Actedt »°' rt jttr 


I. Nttioaa! Slock «f ■ 
IIifDcr JMucatiil Mtcpower. 


21, Jiigbtr NUapowcr Grouj* 


Higher M«*!w*w 


INDUSTRIAL rmpi*5jm«n 
* SERVICE • 

FARAI-HOAffc 
EMPLOY.M E NT SEEKLH=» 

L Hi*h« BivcsvdT'uivn ^ . 

It- AUr'pwr 

(otf/Ct fts* I in 1*1 - 

KincstU. StcCN Total ' ^ 
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(DRAFT) HIGHER EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE PLAN-FRAME 


(No m ben in thousands) 


'tnpeedre Planning Items 


National Regional Total National Regional Total National Regional To'*l 


i t . .. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

'9 '• 

•IO 

OHBR EDUCATED MANPOWER 
»HORTS . . , . 

48-7 

44-° 

92-7 

81*4 

69-1 

Co-o 

150 -3 

6o-o 

130-0 

175-0 

75-0 

325.O 

e -enrolled ra Higher Education 


3J-o 

35'° 




Higher Educational Cohorts 

48-7 

79.0 

127-7 

8f4 

129-1 

210-5 

150-0 

250-0 

4C0-O 

tntific and Tech- Academlc-Pedago- . . 
ucal Eduea- : gical Science Edu- 

SSS» • "“**■ . ' 

7’4 

17-0 

24-4 

121 

29-2 

4«‘3 

50-0 

30-0 

8o-00 

Engineering Education 

4-8 

3-o 

9-8 

95 

10-9 



50-0 


Specialised Scienti- 
fic and Technical 










Education (other than 
Engineering Education) 5-5 

2-2 

7-7 

8-5 

4-9 

13-4 

20-0 

20-0 

40-0 

• . Total , . 

17-7 

24 * 

41-9 

30-1 

44-5 

74- 6 

800 

120-0 

203*0 

■'j»l^ UC9t ' on, l Acadcmic-Pcdagogi- 
, oni . cal Alts Educa- 

• 23-6 

445 

68*1 

41-6 

69-3 

1 10 -9 

30 -o 

.00-0 

150-0 

Commerci.il, Legal, . 

1 Administrative aDd 

, other specialised 

' Arts Education 

io -3 

*7'7 

9-7 

7J-3 

250 

...» 

30-0 

■jo-o 


74 

Total , 

31-0 

54-8 

8 J-8 

31*3 

*4-6 

IJJ-9 

70-0 

I30-D 200-0 


— * Computed ActuiIi Computed Control 

I9J&-J7 Actuals Figures 

1961-4* • Interim 

Target Year 


Perspective Planning Items 


lG LrK EDUCATI onal 

Out-turn (in thousands) 

*** * >ur ’ 1 ' Enrolment (in thousand*) 

H^Pupa-Ttachct Ratio . . . ' - • 

Teacher-Employment (in thousands) • 

'* F '“f» ^t Direct Eryinditrre for Teacher* (Rs- « 
constant 1960-61 prices) 

**" Direct Expend nore (in 

11 ransunt 1960-61 P nces) 


, Nauonal 
Regional 
Total 

. National 
Regional 
Total 

Regional 
Total 
. National 

Repress] 
TOTAL 

National 
Regional 
Total 

- *'■*>-> ISSi 

, Total 


4S-7 

79-0 

II7-7 


94 Li 
7»4«J 
*4J« 


ll/ll 

7-73? 


IJ/3C0 

9«o 

1544-3 




CHAPTER H, INTRODUCTORY EXPLANATION 


Section I Dr.riNrnoN or Hicitrn Education 

1. There is n twilight zone within which 
•secondary education* .ends and ‘higher* 
education’ begins. It is necessary that thi3 
zone should be lighted up and a clear divid- 
ing line drawn between secondary educa- 
tion and higher education. This is necessary 
because we arc dealing with estimates for 
large numbers of pupils and teachers and 
expenditure of - large amounts * of public 
funds and there should be no misunder- 
standing about what we ore dealing with^ 

2. To begin with, what is education? Foi 
the purpose of this report, ‘education 
means an aggregate of curricula provided 
In educational institutions. Educational 
institutions arc known by different names. 
We treat every institution of which parti- 
culars are included in' the annual statistical 
returns of the Ministry of Education of the 
Government of India as the educational [In- 
stitution with which we are concerns. 
Every curriculum is a planned programme 
of study and/or training. Whether it is 
study or whether it, is training, in either 
case it -is ‘education’ (by defin ..lion) so long- - 
Ik it is provided in an educational institu 

Son as defined. There are programmes . of a , 

study and training,, outside educational m, 
stitutlons Such programmes wjg , 
tnjished from ‘education as appi entice, 
training’ or ‘in-service training . 

3; All university degree j courses, olainly 

- 

p-'. (a) The pre-university course is - *™* 
ed to be part'ot secondary educa- 
tion 'and not part oi hipher educa- 

tion.’i ■ • t j: ", 

" (b) The intermediate c ° urse v “" slS '%he 
1 '• 1 programmes for two u !K r 

•-I first year programme (the .junior 
'>■ 1 intermediate . course) is deemed to 

•• ' be part of secondary education ana 

not part of higher education. The 


second year programme (senior in- 
termediate course) is deemed to be 
part of higher education. 

4. At this point’ we “propose to mate an 
innovation. There is not merely a twilight 
zone of college education, but a zone not 
clearly’defmed which is at present caw 1 
•Vocational and Technical. Edacabon— 
-School Level*. This has to be divided into 
three parts, one to be -included fa fag 
education, another to be' included in seco a 
dary education and a third to be indudM 
in elementary education. w e conwraw 
here only with identifying and detofagt^ 
part, which is to be included in higher 
cation and giving it a distinctive name. JJ 
outstanding instance of the high" 
-.curricula which we - have » mud 

three-year-programme of te^nicai w^ 
tion in polytechnics (conforming toj ^ 

cular, specifications drawn up b ^ d 3tioT i), 
India Council of Tedrmcal £$Su W 
which leads to the , ai raJ£i Education. 
Regional Boards of Techmca 
There is need for ^Sng their Imp 0 * 

, gs&fTSsrSi-.t* «* 

.‘Sub-professional ■ courses . . i , 

5 . We - define 

by. the following characteristic ^ 

’ (a) Admission to such who 

be seiectivelybrcitedto^,^ ,*,1 

have successfully . tr - i general 

- “Sled the 

school education (or ‘KW,, » 

SBftSWS ®P - 

' dary stage*). ^ 

. (b) The course ehmdd rM“{j®, du* 

S'sssfs-tff-'- 

. or its equivalent 


;.J26 — 
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t.„ .should lead, to awards such as dip- 
lomas made by competent educa- 
, , tional authorities. 

6. We may now define ‘higher education* 
for the purpose of this report as comprising: 

(a) all university degree curricula; 

(b) all sub-professional curricula lead- 
ing to diploma; and 

(c) the senior intermediate course. 

Section 2. Levels,' Sub-levels, Types and 
Detailed Classification of Higher Edu- 
cational Curricula and Awards 
7* ‘Higher Education', as we have defined 
!j -Will not be accepted or recognised as 
“Sber education in the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 
F| -ance, Japan or any other edu- 
rationally developed country of the world 
is so. not merely because we have in- 
j*Med sub-professional diploma courses in 
definition, but also and mainly because 
ws curricular specifications of many of our 
“^■ersity degrees fall short of the minimum 
‘jjnirements of university education (or 
^education recognised as higher educa- 
°^) vx these countries. 

foregoing statement applies to the 
Sc./B.Com , degrees, which account 
w a large proportion of the annual out-turn 
«°ur universities. We cannot, very well, 
to recognise these degrees as ‘higher 
But we ought to focus attention 
e distinction between those university 
courses which are recognisable as 
^ he . r , education’ in the developed count- 
l , e world and those which are not- 
fiov i ref<!r to the former as ‘National 
Education’; and, to the latter, ns 
.cg-onal Higher Education'. 

vuijbc* are the two main levels’ of 
Edj fr .-^P ca,ion - Within ‘Regional Higher 
there are two sub-levels .of 
jvJ? one i s represented by University 
and the other by Sub-pro- 
%rt,J^\dinloma courses. Similarly, within 
Higher Education’ we may dishn- 
sub-levels, one represented by sd- 
courses and the other by ‘ordinary 

M.A./M£c./M.Com-, degrees, « 
icnT.f ur degrees in engineering * nd me- 
t*S» ,,f* rIy ooalify for inclusion m" 8 ’ 
! >£L' , i'- Vr Eduoition'. Our B.A./BSW 
Sjy yr degrees are dearly disaualified . 

Jncluded in *Regional Higher Eou- 
r.yj - Thf ce Is, again, a twilight tone bet- 


ween the two levels of higher education, 
which we shall deal with as below: 

(a) Any university degree course which 
can be completed after not more 
than four years of institutional edu- 
cation following the completion of 
the high stage or its equivalent in 
general school education is to bo 
classified as ‘Regional Higher Edu- 
cation’, along with sub-professional 
diploma courses and the Senior In- 
termediate Course. 

(b) All other university degree courses 
are to be classified as ‘National 
Higher Education 1 . 

Existing higher educational curricula and 
awards will be dassified on this basis. It 
will be recognised that the ‘ordi- 
nary’ courses of national higher education, 
(as now defined) may. Initially include 
courses which are not up to minimum stan- 
dards of higher education in the developed 
countries The intention is that such cases 
should be identified, reviewed and revised 
with reference to actual requirements for 
purposes of employment They should have 
their standards raised up to the interna- 
tionally accepted level, t / that is really ne- 
cessary lor purposes of employment. Other- 
wise, their duration should be shortened, 
and the contents adapted to actual needs. In 
plther event, these borderline courses will 
get properly classified as National Higher 
Education or Regional Higher Education, 
with reference to the criterion of interna- 
tional comparability of standards. 

11 The Central Statistical Organisation of 
the Government of India and the Directorate 
General of Employment and Training In the 
Ministry of Labour have in recent years de- 
veloped appropriate All-India schemes of 
classification bv ‘industry as well as by 
‘occupation’. These important schemes are 
essential planning tools: and they have be- 
rome into practical use as such. It is 
SenUaUhat the tool kit should be ^added 
to. These two schemer of clear t, .cati on 
be supplemented by an epprored 
jn$d£ reheme of cU«« ret ion of ’/f.cher 
idxLtional Awards’. AM tha is reared 
f£7he ouroose is that the Ministry of Edo- 
£tion should maintain a ctastifled schedule 
^ Ln University degrees and e the- approv- 
al vij-ber educational awards. The rtre* 

*“ .2? to rfeslmate the place of any 

^wtnila” h^her educational award In the 
would ales servo as the 
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n«hS Sh „ m . C " ts J” , , lhc Private 'sector and 
publfe sector should provide for the classi- 
fication of higher educated , manpower by 
the, code-numbers identifying • the higher 
educational awards held by them. . 


12. In this report, we have proposed the 
of such an All-India -scheme of 
classification of higher educational, awards; 
first by the demarcation of the two levels 
already proposed and then by the specifica- 
tion of the “five types" of higher education 
referred to in Part II of the Higher Educa- 
tional Perspective Plan-Frame' annexed to 
Chapter I. These five types include three 
types of “Scientific ’ and Technical Educa- 
tion" and two types of “Arts Education". 
They also include two types of “academic-, 
pedagogical" education and three types f of. 
“specialised” higher education. The names' 
indicate which among, all the higher educa-, 
tional awards are to be- included under each, 
of the five types. The two levels .and five, 
types will yield ten. major heads of classi-/ 
fication which can form the first digit of the; 
code-number identifying , every higher; edu-„ 
cationab award. Each major head of class!-,, 
fication should be divided and sub-divided, 
into sub-heads, minor heads and detailed, 
heads/ ^in the manner familiarised,-, by, ',thq\ 
authorities who deal with, the budgeting', 
and accounting of public funds, ,Therpro- 0 
posed scheme of’ detailed classification, 'of 0 
higher educated manpower will' then , serve* 
as rthe^ starting point of. systematic . budget- .' 
ingn-.and accounting ‘ of .higher educated, 
manpower. , _ i '■ r f , ,' tlt ,*/ f.-rV >it 


Section, 3.., Definition , of. “,M answer", 

.■ i f ‘, ‘Cohorts"/ and , the , Concept,, of,' “Man-. 
r, • f'pQWER •P lanned, , Development jAnd 1 / R&g 

-' f FORM" **. , /f ' *r V-.T V Wi’-inu-'' 

'13. The , word “manpower" 'may bemused ^ 
in,., an 'abstract , sense ' to refer generally' to''J 
the human capacity to 1 , perform useful 'work‘d 
of any kind. More'commonly-/' however" 'the ■» 
word- is used , ns ,'a' collective '/name for 1 an 
aggregate' of human beings who possess such 1 "’ 
capacily. ^ 

■It 'is' customary ‘ to use* the - word, “man*/, 
power” as meaning the same .thing as the ^ 
“labour; force" ' This .‘practice -causes .rno^ 
difficbltvin industrially develonedrcountries^ , 
wherefrom- the concept- of “labou r r forced 
has**; -emerged. : In- the r conditions of^.oup., 
country’ it is f convenient to use. the, word..* 
manpower to mean- not only the' labour* force 
but'nlso housewives * This-. is so, because*; 
exoferienct? has shown that.it -is -very diffi-,,., 
cult to draw the line which separates .those * 
rural housewives who “participate” in the' 


“/aliaur ,'/orcc J ' from 'others. W o Vo , 
Statistics of the labour force and the deri 
tion of the so-called ‘participation rai 
U’hich are based on such a dividing line t 
apt t lo prove ^misleading., , 'Manpower inf. 
mation becomes much more intelligible a: 
easily, usable, when housewives are includt 


■ For ipurposes of - statistical calcuP' 
working age limits have to be* specific 
this report, accordingly, tee proceed o 
following definition of manpower, as 
prising, all persons aged J6 to- 59, irit 
exception. of such] of them as, are em 
as pupils ‘.in educational,, institutions. 


1 14; -Though this report. is limited !i 
scojie’ to 'higher "education and 1 higher 
ca'ted manpower, it Has been found neces 
to refer -'frequently to secondary educi 
and secondary educated ’manpower. H 
the following r definitions: 1 - 1 * ' 
nr ?;'’[/,>• C'-’V; fr. -- » V >- 

e t: ( i) •AV'highec educated’ person” is 
il-o j ' person* who 1 holds' a higher eai 
r'l'": r. tional award.- !Al “secondary"* 
" '! r. 'icated 'person” is .any persen ( 
-< ".’tr being' a higher educated -pe” 
who has successfully 
either the high stage or the hfg 
orfj rt secondary J Stage * of "general ' so) 
jrr’/. -’nreducationr/'An i "educationally^ 


NT';. ■nir e aucatlonr , ‘ 1 Atti"eOTcauuu«‘r - 
nm:-',; gified ‘person” means either a M 
,!!■ /• '-.-educated" 'person or- a seco 
■» i 4 ” ' i [’educated person, ' ’ _ 

(iij '-Hlgberreducated Jmamm 
eu Vc-an ‘aggregate of «!*«.**? Si! 
-law > sans ofrom which Pen”M *g o| 
)n;< as -pupils in educational inst 

-r. been .excluded, . The 

“Secondary Educated ‘ 
and ^duStlonally iffi-gSJSr 
v. v* power''’, refer, to sn< 

7J| |, -r;o£ secondary educated P “ ^ on j 

l.J educational,-,, WW/ 1 , 

vliV.-.-subjectito, similar exclusion, 
■fS.VA'll-persons'wllo ,Slar >«! 

durational’ award in any P 

re 'referred "to -a9 nigri/.r, 

Jiorta.of ,that'ye?r. ( , 

Among the higher 

iy year there are some who are ^ 

-other courses .of studies W 
lion; They do not 1**'* J"! , tc d p*r*«| 
SSitWia ^heje hi^r edoca ^^,^ 
ho lea sti higher educa’ 1 2 
' an,- oartta ar T 11 *'- "Jr, eK ttf * 
Ighrr . rducafcd ,m anpn**' " 
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16. For purposes of organising manpower- 
jdanned '-’development 'bt higher education 
we have,' first ‘of all,' to plan the growth of 

'“stock” of -higher .'educated manpower, 
the annual J additions ,: which are needed" to 
arable the planned growth of stock to take 
place will be the demand for higher educa- 
ted man-power cohorts. It is therefore very 
important that ‘the’ distinction. - between llhe 
"’cohort” land ther“Stock”j should ~b£ tlearly 
twneln mind.': i 1 -.:" » ’ • i’ , ‘ ' • 4 " 

17i The -distinction between the .‘‘higher 
educational cohort'! and the "higher •educa- 
■ted manpower cohort” pas just now defined, 

•has also got to be borne in mind in passing 
“over from manpower planning to educational 
planning.., rl > „* , , r i $ .» •» ,• 

The "Higher Educational 1 Conoris repre- 
•sent, what may.be ..regarded,, as .the gross 
out-turn” of the organised pystem 'of higher 
education in the (Country. , The 'Higher 
Educated 'Manpower ‘Cohorts” ' represent 
*hat may be regarded as the “Net.Out-turn 
of the system. • V, , ' 

18 Manpower-Planned ’.'Development of 
Higher Education is the process ,by ,'wwcn 
the productive capacity of higher education- 
al institutions (assessed in terms of numbers 

of higher educated manpower cohorts ot 
different levels, sub-levels, types and other 
detailed classification) is developed 
year to year so as to keep pace with the rare 
«f growth of demand for sudi manpower 
whorts for first employment in the entire 
National economy. (It may be ooserved, 

In passing, that the national educational 
forms one of the major sources ol 
demand for higher educated manpower 
cohorts, besides being the only source o 
supply of such cohorts). 

Manpower-Planned reform of higher edu- 
cation consists in the planned adaptation c 
“* e organization, administration, manage- 
ment and operation of higher educational 
institutions to the foregoing process ol aeve- 
wpment. 

Section 4. The Concepts of “Final Tu«« 

. the "Interim Target aKC 

“Control Figures” 

19 Reference was made in Chapter It® * 
interim Target Year”. By implication. 

must be a “Final Target Yew 
Sf 1 * this is not part of the Higher ^u 
«Hotu 1 Perspective Plan-Frame of 
‘ draft has been put forward. 

We have undertaken a su 

wssion of five year plans, completed three 


of them, and propose to continue the series 
until the national economy attains sufficient 
maturity to be compared with the economy 
of the industrially developed countries c of 
the world. The attainment of the stage of 
development can be defined by several 
characteristics. One of them with which we 
are directly concerned, is that the national 
educational system should be so developed 
that our children will enjOy the same edu- 
cational opportunities as other countries do 
today When will that be? Whenever It 
m&v be, the year in which that is expected 
to happen is our “Final Target Yeart.^ ^ ^ 

20 It is easily demonstrable (and it has 
-been demonstrated) that the development 
of the national educational system up to the 
stage thus defined cannot be completed 
Sin the Fourth. Fifth or Sixth Plan 
Periods. It is possible to attain that stage 
in some year during the Seventh Plan 
Period, provided me .mpoiL.M pre- 
condition IS fulfilled. The pre-rendition Is 
Sat the national birth-rate should have been 
reduced to parity with the present blrth- 
nt "f Japan and the -Western luropoan 
Countries at least 0 letv year, curlier. , ‘ 

-i Whv do we define the end-year of the 
lime-horizon ol our Perspective Plannlnj In 
It. c wav rather than in the customary way 

-JSWi P- 

toother hand, it reinforces the normal 
human 1 tendency to gloss over the difficulties 
,o be overcome and the efforts to be made 
KfSe planned targets are attained. 

09 whether the end-year of the Perspcc- 
.-.tTpiin is fixed or moveable, it is in cither 
far away for the formulation of a 
Porar^tiS Plan-Frame, which would aerae 
a S a pTide for individual scheme* during l~e 
***. jew years. For this purpose, we have 
mSnSde? the first phase of the Fcnpccuve 
p»« as ending in a near enough ds-e. To 
?v* end. calculations haw been made wi.h 
19 T&-TC as the end-year of th- fint £*«" 
r,-. drpenl on certain arra- 
^ I «jl S IT^-'-ed t-h tie rrh 

£“ir fcot the r*> « .M* the -r- 

she . - ,>££ 

edura'.ed m* x ,’ „ J. „ f , 

SSesS-- S-- 
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not uii3 is realised depends in part on the 
extent to which every one in the nation does 
his duty, and in part also on what other 
nations do. Recent experience is crucially 
relevant. 


emphasise the conditional nature of sjx 
figures contained In ,'the Perspective 1 
Frame, os a corrective to the normal hu 
tendency to remember figures and ft 
conditions. u . : 


23. It is, therefore, proposed in this report 
to define the Interim Target Year as that 
year in which the net domestic non-farm 
product rises above 17,000 crores of rupees 
at constant (1960-61) prices. The choice ol 
this particular figure is explained -in the 
next chapter. Wo assume provisionally that 
the interim target year, as thus defined, will 
arrive in 1975-76. But we make no firm pro- 
mises to any one that it will so arrive; as 
that, again, depends on the rate of growtE 
of industrialisation. This, as recent events 
have shown, is subject to uncontrollable in- 
fluences. We can, only do our best to deve- 
lop the economy steadily from year to year. 
Doing that, we have to keep on verifying 
whether the actual growth of the net 
domestic non-farm product turns out to be 
more or -less rapid than was assumed. We 
should be ready to revise our assumption 
(if need be) and Co accelerate or retard our 
schemes accordingly. It is, necessary to 


21 Finally, a word about -the use of 
term “Control Figures”, The word ‘Tai 
suggests something which it would be c 
cult to attain but is, nevertheless, plar 
to be attained. There is a further sugges 
that it would be -a meritorious thin; 
exceed the target. This is true in respec 
certain objectives, .but not of others, 
other cases, what we need 1 is a plan 
figure, which we have to restrain oursej 
from exceeding. In planning the.devel 
ment of higher education, the general pr 
lem is not how to increase numbers i 
how to improve quality and utility; i 
how, to that end, actually to restrain / 
unduly rapid growth of numbers now occi 
ring 'in many types of ' 'higher educatt 
Thus, we need “ceilings' in some cases a 
"targets” in others. We use the express) 
“Control figures’’ as the. common oesig 
tion for both targets'. mid ceilings. | > 
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CHAPTER HI. THE PROBLEM ‘OF EDUCATIONAL INFLATION’, A STATISTICAL STUDY AND \ 
LESSONS FOR PLANNING . 


Section 1. Preliminary Remarks 
25. The object of this chapter is to explain 
“} e meaning, purpose and implications of 
the ‘control figures’ for planned growth of 


the national stock of higher educaied r man- 
power between 1960-61 and the Interim Tar- 
get Year. These are reproduced , in , Table 
1 below . i 


■ TABLE i. GROWTH OP THE NATIONAL 

STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER ' > " 

’ 4, ' 


(Numbers m lakhs) 

Employment Categories of 
' Higher Educated Manpower 

Computed 

Actuals 

(1960-61) 

Planned , Growth o 
National Stock of 
Higher Educated 
Manpower (Pro- 
posed) Control 
Figures Interim 
Target Year 




— a 3 , 

i • ’■ ___ 

Industrial Employment .' *" . - 

Employment , . . 

I -91 

• . 10-04 

li*oo 

22-00 : .1 

Total Non-farm Employment - 

* i 1 tii-l -i 

Finn-Home Employment 1 f * ‘ .'V '“l , ' • 

JfPloymcnt Seekers . , . ". 

n-95 

33-00 , , 

i-4a 

. o-95 

'1 u 

4*00 ».*1 
• > ' 1 3-00 : >■ 

1_ ^Ianpowbr Stock Total - oi" » • 

. ■ . 14-32 

1 40-00 „( 


26. The ‘employment’ categories’ referred 
below- foregoing - table are .defined 

( a ) “Farm-Home Employment”^, means 
employment in farming, household 
industry, and housewifery. -.“Farm- 
ing” includes not only agriculture 
proper, but also animal husbandry, 
forestry, fishing and hunting. , 

, (b) “Industrial Employment" mews 
employment (otherwise ' than ' by 
way. of household industry) in the 
extraction of .-minerals; production 
of manufactured products; genera- 
tion and distribution of electricity, 
and construction of buildings, roads 
and other works. All employees oi 
establishments in which such 
tries are. carried on are included m 
industrial Employment" ‘* Tes ~ 
pective of the occupational classi- 


fication of their work. It may be 
added that “ industrial employment” 
as now defined does not include 
employment in what are sometimes 
referred to as “Service Industries" 
e.g., transportation and communi- 
cations. \ 

(c) “Service Employment” means any 
employment other than “Farm- 
home employment” or “industrial 
' employment”. It includes employ- 
ment in Government Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Transportation, 
Communications, Education, Health, 
Welfare and other cocial,' cultural 
and personnel services. : 

• (d) All persons included in our defini- 
tion of manpower who are not 
engaged in any of the three fore- 
- • ' going categories of employment are 
referred to as “employment 
seekers”. 


Ct ntr fCfeAftm CoUMi^tCTO 


Si> 


... In enl.t In f.flun It. lalisnaM. „r 
It. rrnltnl Hr.ltr.-, II |, r ,,„ u „ 
untl.llaV. » detail.) «|„|-. .1 It. tail- 
I""' I'm which II » national Educational 
»)ilftn it larinc 11. r. i hi, 

l«n I. alt.alj- a, -frt-acstoxul 

. IlifiV.rt H.tcaJrn h*s, c»f rnirw, 
inlrinOt fiuinral valu**; rV n.*> il.-mU 

mnl.ni.R,! Ill, | ;,! they Isl.lj j r . E(Jr .;„l 
Tiif jnijijh vh'i j^rk to higher 

Hucalton*! imliluttoni fan ! more racial, 
ly thrtr patm?.*) ntr much m«r tnimstrrf 
m Ihr jv~r\ini«ry value- ot M*brv Hrtralro-— - 
TIi** demand ftf adml-uton to higher edu- 
cation {> really a Armand for whv. may In- 
drwrilx-d a* “hi ghrr educational empb)'- 
Similarly the demand for adntidon 
to jectmdary education U a demand for 
IImw rertMefftou which crnrilhito the neccj- 
tary qualification for admlnlon to higher 
education na well ni what may be described 
a* “Secondary ^Jucalional Employment”. 

23. During the taal fifteen yearn, the 
jsupnly ol higher educational employment ai 
well a* aecondary educational employment 
has increased from year to year at a faster 
rale than ever before. But, at the *ame time 
demand has grown even faster. Seats tn 
secondary schools and colleges have In- 
creased In number from year to year In 
response to this rapidly growing demand. 

The annual out-turn of educated manpower 
•cohorts has grown faster than the simply of ' 


■canons nss grown rosier man me supply ui secondary* educational ztm ___ 
Jdfiher .educational .employment _ns ..wclLJis’ higher-educational -employment--- Tb» 


30 Inflation 1» an Insidious discs je. Vtim 
St starts people lik* jt, a* it proRti a *om 
many f-^»pfo and see mi to do little feann to 
, others. It U only when inflationary pressure 
Ms e-itAM wheel Itielf that its hanaf.il 
fraturrj h**cnme clear. This is what has 
happ^nH to the economy as a whole. It is 
only now realivt! that economic infiahoa 
hai gut to l«* at least contained (if not af- 
loat n/r overcome) If planned eccncsic 
development Is to go forward without an 
economic breakdown. Similarly it is also 
- nce-i . «ary to contain the growth of -fda- 
catjpfnl inflation, if manpower-placard 
development and reform of higher tds- 
catlon it to have any chance of success. I* 
K In fact, necessary to avert a breaker 
of the national educational system- 

The “Control figures” proposed in Table 
Imply the acceptance by the response* 
authorities of this appreciation of to 
present situation about educational ta-i 
tlon. 

31. The sections which follow are iok®* 
cd to' carry conviction about toe correct 
ness of this appreciation. We P”* 
statistical study of the national stock of bo 
only higher educated manpower but 
secondary educated manpower. ne 
cast the future growth of th« 
basis of present trends; and compam 
growth with, the probable .future _£T 0 , 

secondary* educational ; employment __ 


secondary* educational employment. 

■ 29. "When this liappcns, the chances of 
.pupils who secure higher educational awards 
gelling higher educational employment get 
■diminished. . - In increasing numbers they 
.have to, be contented with secondary edu- 
caiional employment. Normally this ought 
to have the effect of. diminishing the 
vpressure of demand for admission to higher 
-education. -'But'itidoes'not havb that effect. 
Utihas, '1ri‘ fact, 'the’ contrary effect.- For, the 
-Cut-turn of ’secondary educational Cohorts is 
-growing' 'even' faster. - < These ■ cohorts are 
,1ooklhg'forwa'rd to :, fldmissions' to higher 
.^ducition'bs their first objective. They will 
iBettTe ddwn to secondary 'educational em- 
ployment only i when' admission* is denied to 
.them. -Their, eagerness io gain admission to 
1 higher education, is intensified . when they 
.find that’ overt! secondary educational em- 
ployment, .becomes .hard , to, get -because of 
- jeompetition from higher educational cohorts. 
The inflationary spiral (sp. familiar in the 
market for essential commodities), thus 
extends to the educational field. 


parison brings out clearly the future ^ 

■ growth of • educated ■ unemployrarai. 

‘then suggested 1 that this anticipated 
must be prevented; and to fkat ena 
tional inflation must be CI ? nta ^„ ctic aMe’ 

’ gestions arc • then . offered about p w 
‘measures whhfh maybe adopted m oro 
achieve such containment. ■ 

Section 2. 1'EcoNoanc Growth Assvw n 
32. neither cducalional short 

-poiver plaiiniogTan be hmited I ^ Jt is 

■•period ‘covered; by cnL ' fl l; i’l in Vthat < 1 ' 0 ' 
■5 the i essence 'Ot 'such -pto 
.sions have to'be taken' ^bef orethe “ 

-ment-of dne' five year plan 1*™“ 0 rfe r 

;lion to be taken dnrtop Ibatp™ 1 ) he 
, bdcqoately Ho, prepare for nieeuns 
tof ‘O'- longer P«iod.-mcIu*n| a‘.^ s «h , 
■ nexl succeed, ng'iive }-ear plan PJ , sdvna* 
(decisions i have to bedak'n pjelj I 

- knowing: perfectly well such a Vt 

-crotvft -of ithe economy 
period cannot be predicKj conI ' r ‘ ea Seo^ 1 ' 
knowing that, even where 
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grounds for such prediction exist, they may 
be invalidated by-unforeseen and unforesee- 
able changes in conditions affecting the 
growth of the economy. 

33. This difficulty is inescapable. It has 
got to be accepted; and 1 predictive assump- 
tions have got to be made by the exercise 
of the best possible practical judgement on 
the basis of all available data, however in- 
complete and however defective they may 
be The assumptions underlying the practi- 
cal judgement so made have got to be kept 
under constant review in the light of the 
facts. of economic growth as they actually- 
emerge The planners have to be prepared, 
necessary, to modify the assumptions and 
’ce consequential changes in planned 
"tmmes. The programmes have to be 
' r d and the administrative machinery 
implementation so organised that 
1 changes can he decided upon 
Tect to smoothly without caus- 
ation of the arrangements for 


implementation of planned programmes. ‘ 
Our administrative machinery for planning 
and development is not yet developed to 
the extent indicated by these requirements. 
We’ assume that the administrative machi- ' 
nery will be reformed and improved over j 
the whole field of planned development 
generally, and the educational field in parti- 
cular. ‘ % i 


34 We shall now set out the predictive . 
assumptions on which we propose to pro- , 
ceed further. They are shown in Table 2.' 

_ Foiua detailed explanation of the justification — 
for making the foregoing assumptions (In 
preference to somewhat more optimistic 
assumptions which were officially DUt for- 
ward some time ago), reference may be made 
to IAMR Working Paper No. 12/1965. It is • 
possible to hold, in the light of very recent 
expenence. that the growth of the economy 
which is assumed to be reached in 1975-76, __ 
might not be reached in that year. 


^=^^fcSi 0PR0DUCT<mCR0Rr ' s ° F ROTm 
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included too many educated employment 
seekers. Among those 82*29 lakhs educa- 
tionally classified persons, 66*71) lakhs were 
secondary educated and only 15*53 lakhs 
were higher educated (even according to 
the 'devalued' definition of higher educa- 
tion on vrtuch we are proceeding). ; 

37.‘ It is estimated that the national stock 
of educationally classified persons included, 
at one end of the scale, 13*01 lakhs of pupils 
enrolled in educational Institutions, and at 
the, other end of the scale, 2*00 lakhs of per- 
sons aged 60 and above. Deducting lo'Ol 


lakhs -on account -of these two categories, 
there were 67*28;iakhs who were available 
for employment, and constituting the na- 
tional stock of educationally classified man- 
power. Within this total, there were 14*32 
lakhs of higher educated manpower and 
52*96 lakhs ; of secondary educated man- 
power..-^ , I; ,J , • , * . 

38.' How, many of them were engaged in 
each of our three categories of employment. 
And how, many were employment seesen- 
This is shown in Table 3 below. 


-TABLE 3. EMPLOYMENT PATTERN OP EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIED MANFOTOR 
- 1 ' /"* r - ! (Numbers i° WW 


h "‘.Employment Category 


Higher Educa'--. 1 ■ 
ted Manpower -- - r 




Indiistrial“and "Service Industries * 
Employment Services . • 


!»*7* 

rs> 


Employment-S 

Manpower (Total) 


14*32 


39. The employment pattern disclosed by 
the figures in Table 3 conforms generally to 
what may' be expected on general grounds. 
The following comments may be made. 

”Ta)~Organised industries which are ex- 
pected to grow rapidly and conse- 
"T-f quently offer scope for rapid in- 
i' ‘iV? crease of employment, provide only 
a relatively small proportion ot 
■mr aggregate employment. The pro- 
*•*;• portion was less than one-seventh 
-o '-'in’ 1960-61. Thus, the industrial 
base from Which we start In 1960- 
B1 is very narrow. Services employ 
nearly five times as many higher 

educated and secondary educated 

persons as organised industries. 

i '(b) “Farm-home employment oeranliN » 
«• email but nevertheless signifirant 
segment of educationally classified 

- ■ manpower. ' Though it is not shown 
• ’ in the table. It may be mentioned 

- that hoasewifery accounts for abou. 
one-half of the total- The other . 


half is mostly ■ “.'a “mdostry 

farming. HousehoM ndushy 

' counts for a very small numo 

(c).The_ntunbw o'. ' 

— - seekers" is . W »“ r a„ rf at W 

This figure has heenOTI Kctmlc g 

s&aSsSSstfsS 

membered that the^rmp^ 

consist left school or •gjjfili), 

cohorts (who h^T ‘ Ttsble 
ore looking out- for.suiJ- 
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A number of employment-seekers 
■f> therefore, normal and necessary. Fur- 
ther, it is also < normal and necessary that 
this number should increase from year to 
®l°ngwith the increase in the annual 
ut-tum of educated manpower cohorts. 
t~* Eon nal and necessary phenomenon 
ponies a social problem only when the re- 
E ve proportion -of educated employment- 
, s to , educated manpower cohorts is 
JrfE WOduly high, or increasing unduly 
pidly. The calculations show that the 
tMimber of secondary educated 
n.umh IJTn ' ei i t ' see ^ ers ** i ust °hout tunce the 
cofcn * secondary educated manpower 
nm 3 t n the previous year, while the 
“Ml number oj higher educated employ- 
“ Tat her less than the total 
Jmw. • higher, educated manpower co- 
,n ‘he previous year. 

It is useful and convenient to express 
^/elative proportion of educated 
mk.,« ymerit ' see '' : ers to educated manpower 
*v. ,5~ as an interval which may be called 
m. waiting period” between leav- 

tomA or colle Se and settling down to 
tt5S.S? pl ^f nient (including formal appren- 
For a pupil who has completed 
Dlovwf? Vacation and entered the cm- 
coa^f." 1 market without proceeding to or 
higher education, this “average 
For fl^JP er . 1 , 0t F” was 104 weeks in 1960-61. 
tiarlret who entered the employment 

* 23^5 “^r^completing higher education it 

Pfrso-v? 63 ^/’ . educationally classified 
cart, ,^‘cnng the employment market 
j „ a We to settle down in employ- 
0 > nnierent times during the course of 
*®Plov»w 4 °^ before the next batch of 
« 5 J *,™««*eekm arrive from the schools 
.?*.■ Really, therefore, an average 
*53 k„, P^nod of not less than 26 weeks 
*K.W i? 0re lhan 52 weeks is indicated- 
. *** limits, a somewhat longer 
a S°od thing for would-be 
h °lAw« an ® a s l*Rlitly shorter period is 
Pr-jjj, S tor employees, and self-employed 
Ms for. u- aVera ge waiting period of 45 
Sner educated employmcnt- 
within these limits. It is not 
''though tending to be on the higlj 
* s Vfrac e , waiting period of 1W 
•Hbty. * Sc «>ndary educated emp’.oyment- 
‘ '"rry much on the high side. 
!ore fi 0 ing numbers, let it be re- 
^7 *• » global averages for the rtsr- 
* r-U-T* 501 '- As such, they are likely 
' t* * somewhat over-optimirtic F ; c* 


ture, especially about higher educated 
employment-seekers. Unemployment of edu- 
cationally classified manpower is not evenly 
spread out over all districts of all States of 
the country. There are a great many dis- 
tricts which'present no problem for the very 
unsatisfactory reason that they are educa- 
tionally too backward to present a problem 
There are also quite a few districts wnich 
present no problem for the very satisfactory 
reason that they are progressing with equal 
rapidity, economically as well as educational- 
ly. If we exclude these two extremes the 
remaining districts would be fairly typical 
of the country as a whole. A study of the 
average waiting period for only those dis- 
tricts in which education is growing at a 
faster rate than organised industrial md 
service employment, is likely to show that 
the average waiting period for the secondary 
educated employment-seeker is longer than 
the global average of 104 weeks, which is 
bad enough. The position about higher edu- 
cated employment-seekers will also be seen 
to have become a problem in parts of the 
country. 


44. In planning the further development 
of education, we must make sure that we 
shall not be aggravating this problem of 
educated unemployment. The relative size 
of employment-seekers, measured by this 
“average waiting period” must be an Impor- 
tant "control figure” in our plans ft should 
be kept doim to o pre-planned average for 
the country as a whole; it should not be per- 
mitted to nse above a pre-planned maximum 
limit in am/ district c>/ any State in the coun- 
try Obviously, this objective cannot be 
attained merely through action Uten with- 
in the campus of educational Institutions. 
It has to be paralleled by action to be taken 
also by the Government departments, enter- 
prises and institutions which employ educa- 
tionally classified manpower (including 
educational Institutions wl.'ch are emp 1 zyrm 
of educationally classified teaching rr-sn- 
power). This i* how and why e* jratJ-nsl 
planning and narrower r -•««*« * 
to be coordinated^ 
prime r *” * 


C»cn»*ri rv m 


4 < All the p.y.'.i *h: in U*'r !■> b*- 
Ver-miarx eda-atei pr-wm cr h’g-** 


fr-TOTT nr nra otcntimf commissio* 




erliienterl persons during the next ten (rexes 
arc ntrcsdr enrolled In the schools MilM- 
leer* of the cmtnllT. The Mlnhtry of F-dn- 
entfon nt the Government n[ lixila rompllc’ 
end miMUhre detailed end reliable dit.n 
nliout the numbers ol such ptipi'’- “ 
llme-'rrlei cl snich data I* " v 'l, , 
long enough period. It It possible to deter- 


mine the trend ot growth In the annul I rJt- 
turn. Keatonsbly reliable 
future supply on the basl3 of conJnuM 
nperritlon ol present trends Is thus possibe- 
SeneeL.tr? studies have been pad. 
Tabic 4 below shows the figures of 
Jrmvth in the national stock of educationally 
classified persons and manpower. 


s posnoie *0 urnt- r--- - 

TAttU'.s. ™ M .«n,o«» KK ;!«?” DU “Tto» LI - v c---V 

0 ,'ggibcr> ifl Uto) 


ttm t Inil Vor 


|\iiea’wrtul!;f dttiififd renom 






PuptbEnroCed 

■n Elycaticcit 



First. That employment wilt grow in 

S£S?& ‘th^ne^prSueTTersanlscd In- 

dustries. . , 

■ Secondly. That employment will crow in 

growlh of S Prodnc. of advices alone 

We have to P r0ce ^* i ns i s i s at present 
assumptions as no better basts is , F 
available. 

e «-'«n d srted d ^sg r '| 

returns”; and ctad*- 

•prepare and publish Ed t annua l 

ed Manpower Tables a-” r n f orma tion. , We 
series of basic planning , < thg >n- 

should .organise systematic . study 
formation thus mj' actual3 anJ fore- 
pare and publish compu w(h oI einp i 0 y. 

but also by m'”“ S 0 ™ As part of such 

of educational classiBeation. ? 0 , ldinK 

ffiTemP^I Sumptions; about re.a- 


which is ■«» WJ°L X teen breus* g 
this work has elrejoy hcd (la 

existence as the Instuum 
power Research. , the b 35 ’ 

48. Proceeding, as we ^^ osen eg 

'of the assumptions we have He])( ,„W 
the results in r n Table 5- 

£W76 are shown m Tab 

49. Table 5 $1 absorb ® !$ji 

(assuming, ef course, s) and the $ q 

This would mean =" 1960-61J sod go 1 

S r or e Sd h= reeking work. 
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TABLE J. FORECAST OF EMPLOYMENT OP EDUCATION \LLY CL \S SI FIED MANPOWER (1975-76) 


• • . 1 . (Numbers in Lakhs) 

", ' Educationally Classified 

* : Manpower 

I 2 

Organised Industries " j 

Higher Educated 

Secondary Educated 

10.8 

33 4 



Total 

44 2 ' 


Services 

Higher Educated 

Secondary Educated 

S3. 8 

66 7 



Total 

90.5 


Oijaniscd Industries and Services 

Higher Educated 

Secondary Educated 

34.6 



Total 

134-7 




50. How many would be settled down 
contentedly in farms and homes? This was 
than 12 lakhs in 1960-61 when organised 
industries • and services absorbed 46 lakhs, 
mil farms and homes be more attractive t 
educationally classified manpower in 1975-70 
“nnm 1960-61? We may fairly suppose 
the number of educationally classified 
persons settling down contentedly as house- 
Wves will grow as fast as the total stock of 
educationally classified manpower. But the 
cannot be said about farming or house- 
fold industry. Let us assume, nowever, that 
™e total numbers employed in farms a 
2 * as homes will have grown *h r ee-fol 
between 1960-61 and 1975-76. We thus 
«sume that the number settled in farm- 
„ T 0rn ? employment would be 35 lakhs. We 
e/t with 59 lakhs, as the ' fi9“ re 
e^ploj/ment-seekers in 1975-76. 


, 51 - We have seen already that the numoer 
employment-seekers in 1960-61 was under 
• lakhs. That was already too high; ana 
^"wgnised as a social problem 
>W that while the number settled in em 
Payment increases (three times) -™ 1 " 
£** 58 lakhs to 170 lakhs, the 

SS™** of employment-seekers uicraa-e- 

times) from under 10 lakhs to 59 lakhs. 

^Proportion of employment-seekirs to 

drfh°r e<1 P erson s increases from about on - 
one-third. Whereas in 1960-ol em- 
L^“J® nt -seekers had an “average waiting 
to i?» 92 weeks, this will have increas 

37 weeks in 1975-76. 


52* This “average waiting period" of 137 
weeks (as we should remind ourselves 
again) is the global All-India average. It 
would be unrealistic to assume that regional 
imbalances between educational progress 
and economic growth would have disappear- 
ed or even substantially diminished by 
1975-76. As a result, the All-India “average 
waiting period" of 137 weeks, may well be 
reflected in much longer waiting periods in 
many regions of the country. The figures 
leave no room for doubt that unless planned 
remedial measures are taken in time, tne 
social problems created by educational in- 
flation may become unmanageable. 


Section 5. Possible Objections and 
Answers Thereto 

53. The conclusion about educational in- 
flation reached at the end of the last section 
may be regarded by many as a (somewhat 
superfluous) statistical confirmation of com- 
mon sense. But there is need for such con- 
firmation. The need exists, not because 
there is any real doubt about the validity 
of the conclusion, but because the remedial 
measures to which that conclusion points 
are unpalatable and will provoke resistance. 
The resistance "dll take many forms. As 
the more important of these forms of dis- 
tance we may confidently anticipate objec- 
tions to the premises and reasoning on which 
the conclusion rests. It is necessary to 
foresee these objections and answer them in 
advance 
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54. Here Is 0 statement o( possible objee- 


tlons: 


(n) It Is fldmltcd that statistical data 
arc Incomplete nnd defective It 
would be wrong to make major 
Changes in the working of the edu- 
cational system on the basis of a 
conclusion resting on such data; 

(b) The assumption mode about the 
growth of the economy as well as of 
the relationship between the growth 
of the employment and the growth 
of the economy arc unduly pessi- 
mistic. Employment will grow more 
rapidly than the projection figures 
Indicate; 


the Implementation 0 / planned eras 
Sno Governmental authorities who i 
Ponsible for deciding on policies m 
have no escape from the necessity of 
their decisions in the last resort o 
own good practical judgement. Rt 
studies of statistical data are, indeed, 
sary. They arc all the more net 
when the data arc Incomplete and del 
Pul the results of such studies can onlj 
the formation of good practical judgi 
they cannot be a substitute for It 


(c) Evert granting that the foregoing 
assumptions are correct, it is a mis- 
take to assume that only those posts 
in industrial and service establish- 
ments which were actually held bv 
higher educated persons and secon- 
dary educated persons could have 
been so held. In many sectors of 
employment, notably in industries, 
there was an acute shortage of 
qualified manpower. If allowance 
were made for this shortage before 
projections are attempted, it will be 
, seen that the educationally classified 
manpower anticipated to be avail- 
able in 1975-75 will be fully employ- 
ed; and 


(d) Even supposing that there would be 
surplus of - higher . educated and 
secondary educated manpower, there 
is need for any number of such per- 
sons in farming and household in- 
dustry. The “social problems" can 
be easily exaggerated. We ought to 
- go ahead and produce as large a 
surplus as we can. 


- 55. The first of the four foregoing objec- 
tions may be disposed of summarily. If 
policies and plans are to be deferred until 
the needed- statistics are perfected, they 
will have to be deferred to the Greek 
Kalends. Statistics do not get perfected in 
vacuo. They get perfected only in the pro- 
cess of being studied and purposefully used 
In order to settle policies, plans and pro- 
grammes and in order to watch and control 


56. The same considerations apply, 
even greater force, to the second of the 
objections. We are obliged to form a 
about the rate of growth of the ecorwm; 
years hence, in order to take practical a 
during the next five years, and to taki 
cisions about such action here and : 
We have to make assumptions. There 3 
escape from that necessity. If there 
alternative assumptions to choose fron 
Is for the responsible authorities to ra 
the choice after taking into account all 
relevant considerations, and accept resp 
sibility for the results of the choice ro; 
by them. The assumptions which we hi 
made can be more justly criticised as ov 
optimistic than being pessimistic. 

57. The last objection may also be ead 
met. There is no doubt whatever that « 
economy can be benefited by, a suwtafl"- 
increase in the number,' of educational 
classified persons employed in farms an 
homes. But, before this benefit ca ® . 
actually realised we .must have educati a 
curricula ’ which are adapted to secure rt 
result. We ' must have teachers who b 
competent to teach these curricula, an 
must have pupils who .appreciate the v 
of such curricula and , exert themselv* _ 
order to secure the benefit None Of . 
conditions exists now. They have to o ^ 
should be brought Into existence, fiui ( 
cannot.be done without counting the t 
and estimating numbers. And « ■ " the 
affect the conclusion about • wiutner 
present draft must lead. - 

58. It is the third among the feru* 
tions 1 'which does contain on element y 

dity and does require careful smiy- ^ 
true that the data needed for ^ 
not . available. However, , an :*W, „( 
been made to study the bndted . rf - 

information already available, 
suits are set out in Table • 
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iTABIE 6. EMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATIONALLY 


CLASSIFIED MANPOWER COMPARED WITH Lisrrn 
ASSIFIAHIJ? POSTS; i-ISTED 


(EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIABLE POSTS: ( 1960 - 61 ) 


Employment of Educationally Classified Manpower 


(Number, in L skbs) 


1. Industrial Employment 

Higher Educated 
Manpower 

Secondary Educated 
Manpower . 

*•9 

5-9 

I. Industrial Esta- Higher Educational 

bhshments Posts 

Secondary Education- 
al Pom . . 

*•3 

7*5 

Serrice Employment 

Total 

7-8 

Total 

9-8 

• Higher Educated 
Manpower . 
Secondary Educated 
Manpower 

28-1 

II. Service Establish- Higher Educational 
menu . Post* 

Secondary Educational 
Posts 

7*2 

*7-1 

m , . 

Total 

38 - 1 

Total 

343 

tm Ploymem 

Higher Educated 
. Manpower 

Secondary Educated 
Manpower . 

»•» 

34.0 

III. Industrial and Higher Educational 
Service Establish- Posts . 
meats 

Secondary Education- 
al Post* 

9-3 

J4« 


Total 

45 9 

Total 

44' I 


T»hu r o on the left hand side of 

Bo PTn»5 re .^^ en ^ rom Table 3 and require 
The figures on the right 
oj two Table 6 are based ultimately 
relating *I ts ,, occupational returns, one 
in Serf, v 11 public sector establishments 
to all 1962 > and the other relating 

Bent* (> 5 ? rtin S private sector establish- 
'kich th September, 1963. The manner in 
by. tj ne dat a contained in these returns 
t * en used is set out below: 

(ch'wifi.j^v ery “occupational family” 
*»s i 0 N®. b y a three-digit code number) 
bd Cs , , *oto and a n ad hoc judgement 
1)7 »r« w . 1 ether the posts concerned ere 
educationally classifiable” and if 
Ti-w r 5\ whether they are classifiable as 
^Bcati ni f?i Ueatlona l Posts” or “secondary 
“ ot »l posts”. 


The educationally classifiable 
’ • 35 ’ -yparately 


wsu . eaucati 

1 ^ed fn. . Us . determined, were sej 4 

JL "ndustria 1 establishments and 
i *«* toiMuj. li ? hl r e ?t s - The listed posts 


USQments - The u..vu , 

'•it W and allowance was made (on 
as sumptions already stated) at 
Crwh V^es for the two lists, for assumed 
uetrreen 1960-6! and 1962-63. 

1 *.. 

figures are the “computed 
?-’-s , E T.th e aggregate of all cstablish- 
**51 * «ey are shown on the right 

” e of Table 6. 


60. To begin with, it should be carefully 
noted that we are comparing figures which 
were not only arrived at by different 
methods of computation but which relate, 
in fact, to two quite different items altoge- 
ther. The figures on the left hand side 
relate to “classified persons” while the 
figures on the right hand side relate to 
“listed posts". Posts listed as “Higher 
Educational Posts” are posts of which the 
functions arc such that they should be per- 
formed. ordinarily, by higher educated per- 
sons. It does not, necessarily, follow that 
all higher educational posts were filled only 
by higher educated persons. Likewise ft 
must be borne in mind that some among 
the listed secondary' educational posts could 
have been filled by higher educated persons, 
some others by secondary educated personj. 
and yet others by educationally unclo-jiSed 
persons. One other fact to be borne in 
mind is that there is a certain amount of 
private employment In units whim are clas- 
sified neither as households cor as reporting 
establishments. Figures relating to persons 
in such private employment arc inc!ji*d 
on the left hand side of Table C, but have no 
counterpart cn the right hand ride 

61. If we bear the foregoing eorts.di-refi'ri* 
in mini the broad dim*nriena! parity which 
is observable betvr-n the drums on the two 

rides of Table 6 is a grattfymg L-vi.caDcet 
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nrrom or mg education eearMisstos 


rrlinbilily „ t , hr b«lc 'hta under 
studj. \\ c may, therefore, draw imporlanl 
inferences^ from the comparison of figures 
m fable C. These ore set out below: 


y ' r ?, 1 - p'fc were 4G lakhs of educa- 
tionally classified persons and 41 lakhs of 
luted posts, The difference is small end 
may be set off against private non-household 
employment which remains unrcporlrd. 


iccondij/. There were about 0.8 lakhs of 
listed posts in industrial establishments 
against 7.8 lakhs al educationally classified 
persons in industrial employment. It looks 
as if, nt least 0.4 lakhs of higher educational 
posts (out of 2.3 lakhs) were held by secon- 
dary educated persons; and 2.0 lakhs of 
secondary educational posts (out of 7.5 
lakhs) were held bv educationally unclassi- 
fied persons. If allowance were rr.ado for 
unreported non-household employment, the 
net proportion of listed posts held by educa- 
tionally underqualified persons will turn 
out to be even larger. 


•so 'and if We can put a figure oh the focr 
to be ’allowed on this account, we may i 
to deduct that figure from our estimat , 
the potential number of empioyment-seei 
in 1075-76. The answer to the question t 
raised. Is, however, a matter for practi 
administrative judgement; it is not a sira 
matter for statistical computation. 


03. The relative proportion of higher ee 
cational posts held by secondary educat 
persons in industrial establishments is c 
excessive; very probably, it reflects a corre 
preference on the part of - employers it 
educationally underqualified persons wit 
adequate practical experience as again-' 
educationally qualified persons with iradf 
quote practical experience. In forming ai 
opinion on thislpoint we should bear h 
mind that "sub-professional diploma hol- 
ders” as well as holders of university deg 
rees are included in our definition of higher 
educated persons. , Our efforts to adapt the 
educational system to provide manpower 
suitable for • industrial establishments are 
still.in.an early stage. - — - " 


Thirdly. The pattern of employment in 
service establishments appears to be the 
opposite of the pattern of employment in 
industrial establishments. There were 34.3 
lakhs of listed posts in service establishments 
and 38.1 lakhs of educationally classifi- 
ed persons in 'service employment. It 
looks as if at least 2.8 lakhs of higher edu- 
cated persons (out of 10.0, lakhs)- held 
secondary educational posts; while 3.8 lakhs 
of secondary educated persons ,(out of 28.1 
lakhs) held unlisted posts for which even 
secondary educational qualifications were 
unnecessary. If allowance- were, made for 
unreported non-household private employ- 
ment, it is likely that the net proportion of 
under-employment of .educationally classi- 
fied persons would be somewhat smaller; but 
not perhaps very .much smaller- , - 

' 62. Once again, we find that the statistical 
data tend to confirm .the opinion generally 
held about the deployment of higher educa- 
ted manpower and secondary educated man- 
power in industrial establishments and ser-, 
vice establishments.' Do these data, justify. 
us in asstiming that the scope for employ- 
ment (in all industries and services taken 
together) of higher educated persons and 
secondary educated persons will be substan- 
tially larger in 1975-76 than what the pro- 
jected figures of Table 5 indicate? • If that is 


64. Our projections call for s.vcry rapid 
growth of employment of higher educate 
persons in industrial employment- •U r0 “ 
1-9 lakhs to 10-8 lakhs). Though our insti- 
tutional capacity has increased adequacy' 
the process of adaptation to industrial nwu 
and organisational linkage with i n °» 
has scarcely begun.. Therefore, it ,s f , 
to be extremely difficult to reach even up 
11 lakhs. In particular, it will n( ” 
reached unless we • succeed in develop > 

■'promotional-extension-edueahon tor t ■ 

dary educated manpower in 
employment, an entirety new d*?P? r ‘ ( b . re . 
to be undertaken. We shall be wise, ^ 
fore, 'to proceed- on the .“ffiE rfoo td 
industrial employment of higher 
manpower is unlikely to exceed 11 thf 
1975-76. This is the fig^e ^opted 
higher educational perspective plan 


; 65. Net under-employment of j, 

cated manpower in service ernpW™ with- 
so large that we should not projee ^ 


so large that we should not proj<* tim e 
out change to 1975-76. •At the ? a ™ gteff ,J 
if will be very unwise to plan any ^ ^ 
-eduction, because this * n p| 0 yi«« n -' 

lumber of higher educated emp j _ 
n wo dance of wnicn K ,,4. 


number of higher educate^ ovf r- 

seekers, the avoidance of which j 

riding priority. ,, We have, tjj to ^ 


riding priority. „ We have tnc r to 2- 
geted only a token cut from ^ 
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lakhs in our trend-based projections of 
higher educated ' employment in services. 
This is the figure adopted in our higher edu- 
cational perspective plan-frame. 


66. -The -trend-based forecast for indus- 
trial employment of secondary educated 
manpower is 33 lakhs in 1975-76 (as against 
6 lakhs in 1960-61). There is, certainly, 
good scope for increasing this number. The 
supply of secondary educated manpower 
cohorts' is abundant.' The industrial train- 
ing institutes and the Apprentice Act pro- 
vide the means by which the necessary 
training can be provided in order to fit the 
secondary educated persons for industrial 
employment. But there are a large number 
practical difficulties which require to be 
overcome. These difficulties are closely 
connected with- the regional imbalances tn 
educational progress and industrial de- 
velopment. Surpluses of secondary edu- 
cational cohorts are thrown up in districts 
Much are far removed from districts where 
secondary educational employmnt is grow- 
ing rapidly. There are language difficulties 
Wdmg to the difficulties of distance. Young 
m «n m search of employment are cver- 
coming these difficulties to some extent 
y can be given more purposive assist- 
ance than they get at present. We presume 
jmSjWUl be done and we put a figure of 7 
1,7“ ? s possible addition to the tiend- 
?”ed forecast and budget for 40 lakhs of 
secondary educated manpower m industrial 

employment in 1975-76. 


67. As regards secondary educated man- 
P“*er in service employment, it would be 
r;*t° P lan a higher level of employ- 
®nt than the figure indicated by trend- 
Projections (about 91 lakhs), since 
- are assuming that higher educated p«- 
continue to occupy much the same 
condary educational P° s *^ 


n tvnunue 10 DCCUl 

is £° r ^ lon secondary 1 


U1 secondary eaucaiwi»' t---— 
*} Present, and since we know that there 
men* ^ 501116 Ineasure °f underempioy- 


wv^. e e mbarked on the enquiry Into the 
labilities of Industrial and sen.- ice em- 
°f educationally classified rr.a - 
R" li> 1975-76, with a view to deterni.oc 
t , 3\^ er 0Ur trend-based figure for suen e 
Payment (ri>„ 135 lakhs ) can be imnrov- 
opom Our answer is that this can be 
ti. ~ ” u P° n : but only marginally. «• * 

‘ “me time, we are also determined ina. 


the number of employment-seekers should 
be kept down to a pie-planned figure there 
is no escape from the conclusion that we 
must try to control _the expansion of edu- 
cational capacity whfch is now taking place 
in response to demand. The control should 
be sufficient to ensure that the number of 
educational cohorts of each year will not 
exceed year after year the possible supply 
of employment of the nature which they 
seek and for which they are educationally 
prepared. With this end in view we have to 
plan “ceilings” for the year 1975-76, in res- 
pect of the total number of educated em- 
ployment-seekers as well as for the entire 
national stock of educationally classified 
manpower. 


69. Here we encounter the final difficulty. 
The educational progress Is uneven as al- 
ready noted and the problem of educational 
inflation is not the same tn different parts 
of the country. There are areas where the 
expansion of the capacity of educational Ins- 
titutions has still got to be stimulated- Thes" 
areas will continue to produce increases in 
the national stock The problem areas have 
to be identified and control measures, which 
cannot be the same for different areas or 
d.fferent levels, will have to be devised and 
implemented. It is precisely m these areas 
where the pressure is great that the practi- 
cal difficulties of exercising control are also 
very great- ft follows that with the best 
w-ill in the world, it will not be possible tn 
make any impression on the trend-based 
growth until sometime in the fifth plan 
period. Nor will it be possible to toducc 
the additions to the stock during th c fifth 
Plan period by more than a fraction of th* 
additions which can be foreseen as likely 
to occur in that period according to present 
trends. 

70 It is in the light of thes** considerations 
that’ we have to fix a practicable ceiling, 
(not a target), for the national stock of 
educationally classified manpower during 
1075.75 Within this ceiling we have to 

the sire of the national stock of higher 
Educated manpower and secondary « i treated 
Slower and their distribut.cn in the 
major categories of employment. 

71 The net results of the fore&ol.-.- corji- 

. rations a -e set out in Table * »hi;h t l .ws 

cf the national stock of high-? edu- 
cated manpower. 
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TAnLC7 ' "^^WSSSSSSSSS «**™*»*«"»- 


(Number* in Lrihj 


Nitioeul Stock (TOTAL) . 
Indu*trUir.mpla)ri]cnJ . , , 

Sendee Employment ..... 
IndUitHal *nd Service F-rnrloyment (TOTAL) 
Ftrm-Home-Employmrni . . . . 

Employed (TOTAL) ..... 
Employment-Seeker* 


Conirol Figare* Proposed for 
leiaim Tuget Year 


/r'Ji’ff* Educs- illy Educt- Ed bo.- , itff 

tkmal dunged tional uoc«J Clastffc 


a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

*4*3 

53 o 

67-3 

40-0 

178-0 

lit 0 

1-9 

59 

7-8 

ri-o 

40-0 

u-o 

. 10-0 

2%-i . 

38-« ’ 

22-0 .. 

690 

- JI-0 

. 11*9 

y-o 

45-9 - 

33-o - 

109-0 

xp-o 

. 1*4 

10-4 

11*8 

4-0 

I47-0 

jr-o 

13-3 

44-4 : 

57‘7 

37'0 ' 

136-0 

193-0 

. 1*0 

8-6 

9'6 i 

3*0 

22-0 

2J-0 


The figures in the foregoing table so far 
as they relate to higher educated manpower 
are those which have been adopted in the 
higher educational perspective plan -frame. 

72. The lessons for planning which emerge 
from this discussion may be briefly recapi- 
tulated: 

First. It is necessary to keep a watch on 
the growth in the number of employment- 
seekers and the relationship between this 
number and the number of educated man- 
power cohorts. Wemtist ensure that the 
number of employment-seekers does not 
exceed a pre-planned ceiling figure. The 
'figure proposed for 1975-76 is 3 lakhs for 
higher educated employment-seekers and 22 
lakhs ' for secondary educated employment- 
seekers;* 

i Secondly. If the objective is to be secured, 
it is necessary that there should be an over- 
all ceiling for the national stock of educa- 
tionally classified manpower. It is proposed 
.that this ceiling should be 218 lakhs during 
1975-76 divided into 40 lakhs for higher edu- 
cated manpower and 178 lakhs for secondary 
educated manpower; ^ , 


Thirdly. Within these ceiling figures, it 
will be necessary to plan a very 
growth in industrial employment which wifi 
need not merely measures lor expansion o| 
capacity but other measures for reform of 
the operation of the educational system; 


Fourthly. Again, it will be nccessmto 
make provision for a ’substantial 
in the national stock to be employed 
farms and homes.' This will not come*** 
by trend-based growth. Specific meas 
of reform of the educational system^ 
have to be planned and implemented s 
to secure this result; and 

Fifthly. Service-employment will ccffljj 
to be the most important sector oteroF 
ment of educationally classified manpj 
The continuance of whatj^ 
garded as 


inuance or wnai » <*>■ . 

.... • under-employment m sen 
be expected and «®“P“^KKiti 


o be expected and accepted, aw sl , 

0 be carried out in the educatjoMl 
t> as to provide the most suitable 

1 preparation for such employment. 


CHAPTER IV. PROPOSED GROWTH OF TIIE NATIONAL STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED 
MANPOWER AND MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS THEREOF 

‘ _ , \ " ‘ Section 1. Employment Categories , 


■ 73. The object of this chapter is to explain 
(in continuation of * the last chapter) the 
raeaning,, purpose and Implications of the 
statement which forms Part I of the (Draft) 
Higher Educational Perspective Plan-Frame. 


According to this statement,, the . national 
stock of Higher Educated Manpower may be 
visualised as broken up in one way Into 
“employment categories”, and in another 
way into “occupational categories". The 
former break-up is reproduced below: 


TABLE 8. EMPLOYMENT CATEGORIES OF NATIONAL STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER 


Etoployment Category ' ~'l 

Computed Actuals 
(1960-61) 

Control Ticurei for 
Interim Tirpet Year 

Growth 

Factor 

Col. 4 


No. fa 
Lakhi 

(per cent) 

No. fa 
Lakhs 

(Per cent) 

Cola 


a 

3 

4 

J 


gSSSSr; ~ , : : : 
tear •••!•• • •. 

1 -91 

10-04 

1-4* 

o-95 

C'9-4) 

(70-1) 

(9-9) 

(6-6) 

11-00 

aa-oo 

4-oo 

3 CO 

(173) 

fSJO 

(to-o) 

(7*3) 

3-* . 

a-a 

a-« 

3** 

_ ’ 1 «■*’-. Grand Total . 

*4-3* 

(ICO-C) 

40 -eo 

(teo-c) 

*1 


hw* * the principal reason. why pn>- 
coordination have arisen between 
* ^ onal economy as a whole and the 
DerinS 3 . educati °nal system. During a 
of (approximately) 15 years, the rela- 
^ proportion of the. national stock or 
clLlj educated manpower which is em- 
Mv i ‘S or ganised industries (that is to 
PrJj? , ma oufacturing and mining enter* 
ee-i.it, .? ctric power supply enterprises, 
<«iiH UC,l0n P ro j e cts and • • public works 
t»£ t ;has-to -increase -from - 13 4 per - 

u_. ^- 5 Per cent. While the total stock 

toifn e i S i b y about 26 lakhs (from H Ukhs 

ttJSv. j hs) no less than 9 lakhs (or 

fatriS 1 of the total increase) Hs to be 
to industrial employment- Vvhile 
fcj.JVL.^Ployment- is multiplied 2.2 t«me»- 
employment . is multiplied 5 8 

ftLlJ*** is » change in the'pattem of em- 
rJ^H like Of which has never hap- 
5:«- before. It is generally realised tha 
tA ^f n "eiiecessitatcs a sharp 8«eleratiwi 
i-sasion of certain branches of m£ her 
15 . 


education, Hu; u is nor yes 
authorities concerned that it calls also for 
Important reforms in the structure and con- 
tent of curricula, methods of enrolment of 
nunils and employment of teachers and the 
organization of educational administr«<on. 
At the same tfme. and In cl os- coordination 
with these reforms, reforms arc nbo neces- 
sary in the existing practices of recruitment, 
practical training and placement in employ- 
ment of higher educated manpower eoh*™- 
Hence the need for what lias been describ- 

- rd ns “manpower-planned d-welorment and 

reform of higher education", the subject 
• matter of this report. 

Section II. Major Occttational 
Catyuotji-s 

76 Four “major occupational rategorW 
ar e identified for purples of df ailed plan 
-nirg These are set out and defined below: 

L Hiflher Educated TewMjjr Ifsn- 
potrer. This group Include* all 
persons holding tmirrrwtr degrr-s 
(nr sub-prcfesri-nil d p’-mar. if 

*~y) who week as teachers In 
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TABLE 7 . EiJVNNED GROWTH OP EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIEDMANPOWE? - 
PROPOSED CONTROL FIGURES U tf 


Computed Actuals Control Figcr- 

1960-61 Inter; 


Higher Secondary Education- Higher 

liduca- Educa- tlly Educa- 
tional tionil Classified tional 

Manpower Manpower Manpower Aim pee' 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

National Stock (TOTAL) .... 

• M3 

J3-o 

67-3 

43 

Industrial Emrlojment .... 

. 1-9 

5-9 

.7-8 

It 

Sen-Ice Employment 

. to-o 

28-1 

38-i ‘ 

2 

Industrial and Servlet Employment (TOTAL) 

. u*9 

3/.0 

45-9- 


Ptrm-lIome-EmpIoytnent .... 

. 1*4 

io «4 

11*8 


Employed ITOTAL) 

13-3 


37*7 


Employmcm-Scckcri 

. 1*0 

8-6 

9-6 



The figures in the foregoing table so far 
a$ they relate to higher educated manpower 
are those which have been adopted in the 
higher educational perspective plan-frame. 

72. The lessons for planning which emerge 
from this discussion may be briefly recapi- 
tulated: 


Thirdly. With- 
will be necess 
growth in inch’ 
need not mcr 
capacity but 
the operatic 






MINUTE OF SUPPLEMENTATION 


78. Before assessing the significance of the 
foregoing figures, a lew observations must 
be made by way of precaution. 'I he “com- 
puted actuals'’ lor tne base year (19W1-61) 
«e based on data which are both incom- 
plete and defective. They are believed to 
66 good enough estimates for present pur- 
poses, wz., to achieve a correct perspective 
regarding the reiative numerical importance 
ot eactt group as well as the dilterences bet- 
ween them in the likely rates ot luture 

growth. 


• The figures relating to “engineering man- 
power'' are based on an exnaustive survey 
which has been already carried out and 
completed in the lAMh. Similar surveys 
Bave teen commenced in respect of other 
categories. They must be similarly carried 
completed in order to provide a 
r® basis lor settling a higher educational 
Perspective plan-irame for operational pur- 


n ^ been explained • already (vide 
L * il > Chapter III) that there is need for 
h ™“« a system of securing , “eouca- 
■Jry crassifled employment return* ; and 
of JG? ar,n 8 and publishing (on the basis 
^ «fur«isj a regular series of “Educa- 
Wor> ^ Classified Manpower Tables”. The 
i» nn , evolved in organising such a, system 
alr^H Un ? u] y difficult. A pilot attempt has 
Z oh shown the wa y- It is essential that 
deveinl j pt , should be followed up and 
We a«, an ^ Unproved from year ,tu year. 
taeanSk 1 ? 16 that t5l >s . will be done; and, 
be f the figures now put forward will 
Placed k I s tentative estimates, to be re- 
awailable “ rmer estimates as data become 

.this understanding, it may be not- 
gonps n i tour major occupational Cate- 
ve u i „ en together) accounted for 56 per 
*4 in a n„ e halienal stock oi higher educat- 
PtoZ?,?° w . er during 1960-61. , The relative 
cent of ik ls ex P ec ted to increase to 70 per 
fun Tarl . ? a tional stock during the “Inte- 
nd Coi et Year ” Public Administrative 
the Managerial Manpower was 

leat- if K n s, 0 ^ the four groups m the base 
*htits «i 1 acct >unting for 18.6 ner cent. 
651 airm P i“ ned rate of growth is the slow- 
Itoup « B 'he four, with the result that this 
the f A ,? X *? ec t e d to become the smallest 
Sh?, h the “Interim Target Year, 
°nly 12.5 per cent , Engineer- 
tttfee tim^ Wer ’ on the other hand, will grow 
SilhuS* ., as fast. Whereas it was - -the 
*®8Hl ‘” e tour groups in the base year 

• accounting for 9.3 per cent of the 


us 

national stock in that year, it is expected to 
grow rapidly and become the second largt 
est (18.8 per cent) in the “Interim Target 
Year’. Higher Educated Teaching Man- 
power will grow somewhat less rapidly 
than engineering manpower. • It ranked se-i 
cond among the four groups during the base 
year and it is expected to become .the larg-' 
est group (22.5 per cent) in the Interim Tar- 
get Year. It is necessary 'to -visualize thesq 
important 'changes, in advance and ini the 
rignt perspective. Only thus will it become 
possible to set up the right kind .of organi- 
sation and adopt the right kind'of measures 
lor bringing auout the changes. Hence the 
need for what has been called the Perspec- 
tive Plan-Frame, [ !•* 

81. “Manpower Planning” is regarded, .all 
too often, as a mere statistical computation, 
the making of “forecasts" of requirements. 
Such forecasts, it Is supposed, are to be used 
by educational authorities as the basis for 
planning expansion of educational facilities. 
This is an oversimplified and . mislead- 
ing conception of manpower planning as 
well as educational planning. Such an 
oversimplification is unavoidable and per- 
haps even necessary, in the early stages of 
development ot a system of governmental 
planning of the national economy. . But na- 
tional economic planning has now develop- 
ed to the point where it is necessary to rea- 
lise the full implications of both manpower 
.planning and educational planning. It Is no 
doubt necessary that forecasts should be 
made of 'what would • happen to require- 
ments and what would happen to supply, if 
existing arrangements about education and 
employment were allowed to continue un- 
changed. But that is only the first 'step. 
Having arrived at such forecasts, it would 
be necessary to substitute “control figures" 
for “forecasts” not only in respect of supply 
but also in respect of requirements. Such 
substitution would represent “planning de- 
cisions” which give ctfect to policies. 

• 82. The foregoing observations are rele- 
vant to a correct understanding of the figur- 
es in Table 9. These figures are not simply 
“forecasts”. They arc “control" figures, 
which are proposed on the basis of assump- 
tions which imply policy decisions as well 
hs specific planning decisions. It should be 
emphasized that the changes in the relative 
-numerical importance of the four major 
occupational groups, to which attention is 
drawn in para 80 above, will not come about 
automatically. They will come about, as 
a result of governmental planning decisions 
taken in advance, embodied in a Perspective 
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schools, colleges, universities nnd 
research Institutions, nnd Includes 
'persons who occupy tn«4ria£6rlnl J pf ' 1 
other positions In education^! fristf- 1 
tutions or educational admlnlstra- , 
tlon (for which teaching experi- 
. cnee. Is nn essential qualification). 

It excludes, however, holders of 
teaching posts for which, a univer- 
sity decree or sub-professional dip- 
loma In englnccring/tcchnology or 
medicine Is an, essential .qualifica- 
tion.' 


for the scientific practice of me- 
dicine, surgery, and the protec- 
'' tlon 'of human health. ■' ' 


(c) Other Scientific and Technical Spe- 
cialists. This will include all per- 
, sons with higher . educational 
preparation" who are performing 
' scientific and technical services 
r other than those specified already. 


- *■ TlrEnpinecrlnp'Mflnpourcr.— This~grutTp“ 


, 'Includes all ;persons;- holding jUnl-// 
versity degrees or sub-professional 
awards such ns diplomas in engi- 
> nccring. irrespective of their actual ( y> 
, employment. The -holders of uni--,,; 
- versity degrees may be referred to 
os Professional Engineers; and the — 
(holders of sub-professional awards' «v 
such as diplomas as Engineeri ng ? - 
'Technicians. 


(d) Public Administrative and Cor- 
porate Managerial Manpower 
(other ~~than~I, II ~and Tbs 

! /:» hnUoN Ol 


TII.-Scient{j?c and Technical -Manpower— 

* 2 (other than I and II). This group";; 

includes three sub-groups of higher; , 
r ; educated manpower ,ns> given*® 
' — below.— --- 


reiuw; - , c . ,> £ r j. 

^(a)_Aqricultural / nary^Ssetialists^.. 


~ This"sul£grbup includes agriculfuraT 
° 'J ” ' f scientists, agronomists,* veterinary 

1 ' r ‘ f "doctors' 'and all persons' with higher 

-<J to f -r- educational' preparation’ whose 'ser- 
10 - r '"’vices are necessary -for ’scientific 
ir’} ! ri: pj-actJee' of agriculture,- animal hus- 
n ' 1 . ■ i ’’\ bandry,, forestry and fishery.. ^ -; A 

-^(by Health/ Medical - Specialists. • . This 
,*rr >n. ■ sub-group’' 'includes 1 physicians, 
"surgeons, and 'all ’ -other persons 
•’ru 1 i . w ith higher ‘ educational .prepara- 
are necessary 


-\uine t muji i, u ***/• — - 

group, includes (i)'the holders o. 
all posts in the departmental es- 
tablishments of the Governm nt w 
India or the State Governments 
‘ which are classified as either Aii 
India service posts, or Class I 
or as Class II posts provided that no 
such post is deemed to be mc !r,L^ 
of which the holders are d*sifiaWe 

as -Scientific” ari5 Techmcal 1-ffi 

power” or-fiEngioeenns 

or “Higher Educated 

power”, (ii) The hoMfVLS” 

in all corporate., estab 

(other-than- Government --IW 1 

ments)'in the P“\ Iic i'fMoi 

■porting private-seetor-the tune.., 


, v .,.lS3U"i"ZS-™*ZS! 

h ,\r ..those attached-to posts an hic 
15 .. -preferred loin (i) above and f»rP“, 


a are required, f 


I 'TT. Table! 9 below. sham J',' pp Ocoi["> 
relative fire of these 'four M« or olhH . ,« 
tional Groitps Ms-e-ru rfuOlP 

the total national stock ° f h ,£ pattern «* 
manpower). _It shows also the 
nrhposed growth. ‘ — 


‘ r ' ' tion whose servic es are _ PHIU „ 

TABLE a. 


[ER EDUCATED 


Major Occupational Groups ^ 

} |rnn.I r quo'o n>l» 


,n,.v, a. o.-'n.— !'• 




' r i HW" Educated Teaching Manpower, J 




tiiNtrrfc dr suppLEitoiTAtlON 




with the present ways ol thinking of edu- 
cationists generally and university authori- 
ties in particular? Obviously there is a new 
problem here. It is, by no means, an inso- 
luble problem. ■ But the first condition to 
be fulfilled in order to solve the problem is 
to convince the educationists in general and 
university authorities in particular that this 
is, indeed, a problem and that they have to 
take an active part in solving it. 

87. It is not possible, within the compass 
of this report, to spell out in detail the 
different ways in which the solution of these 
problems may be attempted. It is neces- 
sary and sufficient, at this stage, to focus 
attention prominently on the fact that the^e 
administrative 1 implications do exist and 
they must be accepted, if governments 
desire to go forward with manpower plan- 
ning.- It. is easy enough to secure general 
acceptance "in principle” of the need to 
manpower planning. ■ But it is only when 
{be implications of such planning are visua- 
bseff that it becomes clear that it is no 
merely a simple process of expansion but is 
accompanied by changes in existing organi- 
aation and methods o£ work of educational 
'ustitutions and educational admin istrativ 
agencies as well ,as in existing practices o 
employment of teachers 
• Section IV. Engineering Manpower 
83. During th e last fifteen years, the 
Ministry of Education in the Government 
m India initiated ' or sponsored numerous 
educational projects. All of 'them depend- 
ed >or their .success on the cooperation they 
evoked from the State Governments. Many 
, the se projects were minor ones; ‘w° 
?mong them can be identified as of major 
™portance. , One was the . major P™J ec ; 

reorganization of secondary schools ana 
wlleges which was recommended by tne 
secondary,. Education Commission ine 
*her w as the project for planned develop 
|.®.t ?f engineering education (at the de„ 
Drtv. alleges and the diploma leve * 
^technics). The former, it is now gene 
fa L reco grused, has misfired and • la , rge .Z 
, ‘ e d to ‘realise the 'expectations of 
■Pon» B . The 0 n the . other hand. 

Ws been carried out with outstanding suc- 
pj^- lt represents an achievement in 

^tiona! field which is analogous in its 

S rlance at >d potentiality for future 
bf to. the steel plants, m the hew 

{Industry and the major irrigation P«>- 
7 s >n the field of agriculture , . • _ 

tffhat are the reasons behind the ** 
Rpta th e ‘course taken by these two 
J^iects? What 1 lessons does this exper^ 
Wer ns in our further efforts? There may 


be many answers to' these - questions."" 1 We 
believe the best answer' would 'be that the 
successful project was “manpower planned”, 
and the other was not. The plan of develop- 
ment of engineering education courses; wad 
taken up just pt the right time'when indus- 
trialisation was getting 'under way and - a 
keen demand was springing up from - em- 
ployers throughout the country for .'.the 
services of engineering graduates and .dip- 
loma-holders- The plan was .'welcomed by 
the pupils (and their parents) when they 
found that they were getting increasing ac- 
cess to a branch of education which gave 
them virtual certainty of a satisfying career. 
The State Governments were eager to parti- 
cipate m and give effect to the .All-India 
plan because the beneficial effect' of .the 
plan’ was obvious and unmistakable. These 
advantages were not present for the < other 
important project. < That project was acade- 
mically sound. But it was not ‘/manpower- 
planned”. It was not "number-controlled . 
In the absence of these two vital pre- 
requisites, no educational reform is likely 
to prove successful., • . ,, j, . , i 

90- The plan of development of engineer- 
ing' education, got going effectively during 
the Second Five-Year Plan , period. What 
may be regarded as the first phase of tms 
process has been concluded during the Third 
Plan period. The Second PJan period 
opened (at the beginning of the year 1956-57) 
with a national stock of 39 thousand 
decree holders and 51 thousand diploma 
E^. or 90 thousand ire all. By the M 
Sf ^Second Plan. period, the stock had 
l, ap to 5B thousand deeree holders and 
7 S thousand diploma holders, or 133 thousand 
in all * It is expected that during the cur- 
lent year when the Third Plan period Is 
o^dinV and the Fourth Plan is beginning, 
S. stock Would have gone up to 91 thou- 
a decree holders, and', 1S4 thousand 
diploma holders or 228 thousand in, all.- , 

- '91 Thus, the increase of stock which hat 
occurred during the five years of the Third 
Plan period is larger than the entire ■ na- 
tional stock in existence at the beginning 
of the Second Plan period. The signifi- 
cance of growth of this order will not be 
fully appreciated unless it Is bom® in mihd 
that the growth which 'occurred during 
the Third Plan period was the fruit of the 
developmental effort made during the 

Second Plan 'period.' The «xpansion of 

rapacity on an even' larger scale, which oc- 
curred during the Third Plan period is yet 
fo bear fruit Indeed the engineering cdu- 
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Pla’n-Fraine, and given effect to consistently 
year after year in successive Five Year 
Plans- 1 • - s' ■ 


' 83. One other observation is relevant at 
this i stage. .When manpower planning is 
undertaken . on the basis of policy and em- 
bodied in ^planning decisions they would be 
equally .binding on the agencies which em- 
ploy manpower {the source of "require- 
ments”) as well as the institutions which 
provide the educational preparation (the 
source .of, "supply”). Higher Educated 
Manpower Planning will call on the one 
hand for changes to be made in higher edu- 
cational institutions.in almost every aspect 
ot the present system of educational prepar- 
ation of manpower. It will also call for 
changes to be made by . employers in the 
present systems of recruiting, training and 
employing higher educated manpower co- 
horts. Hence the need for “reform” no less 
than "development". 


Section UII. Higher Educated Teaching 
■ , • Manpower 


-j 84. /‘Higher Educated Teaching Man- 
power” is. at present produced and used 
•without a plan linking production to use. 
Considering that the national educational 
oystera is at the same time, both the pro- 
ducer, and the user of this .major occupa- 
tional group, problems of. coordination 
should be comparatively easier to solve in 
this case than in others. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the entire national educational sys- 
tem (including all the colleges and the uni- 
.versities) is expanding rapidly on the 
-assumption that the supply and require- 
ments of higher educated teaching man- 
power will automatically get adjusted to 
one another in the normal operation of the 
free market for teaching services. There 
Is not only no plan for ensuring mch adjust- 
ment, there is neither realisation nor 
acceptance of the need for such s plan. Is 
this a defect of the educational system which 
requires to be remedied? Or Is it really the 
ease that the educational system is best 
served by the classic principles of hissez 
|a:re? 


• £5. The answers to these questions depend 
on the weight one attaches to efficiency in 
the operation of the educational system. It 
is entirely reasonable to hold the view that 
» certain amount of ineffic.ency is a price 
well worth paying in order to avoj d lbe 
trouble of planning in order to preserve 
jSSaa freedom*. We think, however, that 
« afatSen grows, the price U 
£££- too high; and it is row necessary 


that planning • (which Jhas begun foi 
neers) should- extend -to teachers as 
It is true that there is an overall abur 
of degree holders, -to pick teachers 
But- there are ‘serious imbalances be 
supply and requirements of higher edt 
teaching manpower. -There is an abun 
of teachers qualified -to teach parti cub. 
jects; and shortages of teachers needs 
other subjects. There is on abundan 
teachers available for employment in 
urban centres, ami, at the same time, 
ous difficulties in attracting and rets 
teachers in the rural areas. Some dis i 
are better favoured than others. Thesi 
quantitative imbalances. There is, a 
all, a problem arising out of the fact thal 
teaching career does not attract a fair si 
of available talent. Employment in all 
other three occupational groups is - pre 
red. It is necessary, if these defect* 
be removed, that an efficient system 
man-power-planning should be organised 
higher educated teachers employed in 
national educational' system. The n«t 
planning will call for reforms, not only 
the conditions of employment ot team 
but also in existing arrangements hr 
educational preparation. - 


86. We assume that this latter view 
be accepted by the Government of ma' 3 *, 
all State Governments. It is assumed '- 
they will all agree that there »h«iW » 
planned programmes ol .rccniltmem ■* 
placement of higher educated teachinj m ^ 
power so as to secure first, that a isu 
of available talent is attracted to the * . 
ing profession; seedndiy that rural are** *►» 
backward districts are helped w • g 


ra districts are * ..... 

teachers they need; and thirdly ^ 0 


learners iney ric-iru, »*•••***/ - ...j. $ 
tional preparation in different 
planned Jn relation to the number ^ 
era required In those subjects 
suits will not be secured unless „ 


101 DC KVUITU ,,w |-f 

agencies are created and entruueis >*'•: 

•• libfhty. The agrnewi W J 


citic responsibility . The agcne*e- •- jfrs 
up for this purpose at different 1< * ^ 

cation and in different terrltort 
form part of the admln-rtratiye ft, 
which is responsible for 
lopment. at the level, and J» \ ; C{fV i' 
concerned As integral parts ct *• * TJ.,r, 



power cohort* annually t*e *" 

the agency art in ltd e~>- y 
I iyiltntA wide r t i* 

Jfrtw ran these re^-r.'S^' 
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Second Plan Period. The emphasis must 
decisively from expansion of numbers 
(which was the urgent need during the first 
phase) to improvement of quality and utility 
(which is the prime need of the second 
phase). It i must be recognised that the 
second phase entails the planning and im- 
plementation of measures of refoim which 
is always a much more difficult process than 
simple expansion of numbers on the basis 
°* a traditionally established pattern of 
organization. There is need for reviewing 
me organization of engineering educational 
*®i®lration which has grown up on an 
r aoc basis during the first phase. It must 
he reorganised and strengthened so that it 
may now be ‘reform oriented'. 


Section V.' Scientific and Technical Man- 
power (Other than Engineering and 
Science-Teaching Manpower) 

This group, as explained already, , in- 
: two distinctive sub-groups based on 

polled biological sciences and one , other 
r>t.tt^ ro l lp basetJ on a variety of applied 
nysical sciences (other than engineering). 
j 0 „, e are many problems relating to the 
j~™opment and reform of existing arrange- 
2?“ f °r the educational preparation of 
, S rt ? of this group, as well as utilisation 
r .^ l ® ir 1 services. It is not proposed in this 
2** *° discuss these problems partly be* 
se they have not yet been studied in de- 
• lrom the manpower point of view. , 

in?® v * ew observations of a general nature 
mar however, be made. The first relates 
*- qu ? s,ion of administrative orgamsa- 
6rt fanning and development. The 
last j' Sat l, on w hich has grown up during the 
tartLS 1 ® for Punjoses of development of 
education offer? a working 
oft.. J™ lc h may be usefullv adopted for 
of specialised higher education. 
•So; “"Juristic features of this organisa- 
^ Bre the following: 

i ^ An All-India plan envisaging targets 
of growth of the national stock, and 
targets of increase of higher eduea- 
tional capacity derived therefrom. 

An effective system agreed uoon 
between the Government of India 
and State Governments for reaching 
decisions regarding the distribution 
new capacity among the different 
Rates. , . 

U ' ^similarly effective and agreed sys- 
wm for assuring the avail abih tv ot 
vnas for meeting both recurring 
*bd non-recurring expenditure on a 
m^tinuing basis. 


(iv) (a) An All-India Council of Speciali- 
sed Higher Education, attached to 
an appropriate Ministry of the Gov- 
ernment of India with coordinating 
committees; and an organised per- 
manent staff, (b) A Board of Spe- 
cialised Higher Education in each 
State, attached to an appropriate 
department of State Government, 
with an organised permanent staff. 


It is suggested that both in the agricul- 
tural-veterinary field, and the health- 
medical field, it will be necessary to set up 
suitable organisation employing the fore- 
going characteristic features. , 

97. It will be noted that Agricultural 
and Veterinary specialists are included as 
one of Ihe three important sub-groups of 
^scientific and technical manpower other 
than engineering manpower.” This sub- 
group should be distinguished from the 
employment category earlier referred to as 
‘‘Farm-Home-Manpower”. The specialists 
referred to in this section are those required 
for "service employment" in agricultural 
and educational institutions, in agricultural 
extension organisations, in agricultural co- 
operative • organisations, and so forth. 
Though these specialists are functionally 
distinguishable from higher educated man- 
power engaged in practical farming, ar- 
rangements .for educational preparation of 
both types of.manpower must be planned 
together. 

The concept of the diploma, a tub- 
professional award, which has been put for- 
in this report as an integral part of 
higher education Becwnei highly significant 
In this, context.' Th«n »• 
fnc and developing sub-profcMtonal 
courses” leading to diploma in the agricul- 
wTveterinary field which will provide 
SfiSSSSkMi specialists" needed in 
Farm -Service Employment, as well as higher 
educated fanners. 

VI Ptkjc Aduwsttutto AX3 
S ^Corto*Jite Maxactoal M»xrown 

STPSittaewi ftiiplr 

l* 515 ’ who are referred to by the 

from .otbem r The latter In- 

V*** c. j. ^ „ dut'es which 
described ** 'administrates" er 
can ^-i^Ther are left out of plas- 
•taanawaw* • ^ vn£}r lotted. 

«**••-=*' , ' T ' 1 to “S 1 *®. 
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rational capacity which has been built, up. 
as of today, is sufficient, without any jur- 
i£f r , of capacity,; , to „ assure 

the further growth of the national stock of 
engineering manpower up to 447 'thousand 
at the ena of fee Fourth Flan Period and 
702 thousand at the end of the * Fifth Plan 
Penod. , ' „ '•/ ‘ 1 ■ - 

92. The programme of accelerated deve- 

lopment has achieved its. purpose so sure 
cessfully that the danger has now arisen 
of its overshooting the mark. What was an 
acute shortage only a 1 few years • ago is 
getting converted' into what might prove to 
be a visible surplus >a few years hence. It 
is no longer necessary .to accelerate, the 
rate of growth. On the other hand it has 
become necessary xo curb the eagerness of 
State Governments to overexpand. What 
we now’ need Is not a target but a ceiling of 
750 thousand for the year 1975-76. •. , 

93. This conclusion Is not yet widely ac- 

cepted. It has, in fact, been vigorously con- 
tested in some very influential quarters. 
The conclusion rests, however, on exhaus- 
tive studies of which the results are set out 
and fully explained in a report issued 
recently by the IAT.fR/ The operative 
recommendations contained in that report 
are reproduced below: - , 

"The (Draft) Perspective Schedule gives 
effect to the main conclusion of this report 
regarding the nature of expansion required. 
First, there has to be a short pause of two 
years for engineering colleges and three 
years lor polytechnics. Then the pause has 
to be followed by steady expansion of Intake 
capacity, at slower rate than hitherto. From 
the mid-year of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 
it is proposed that the intake capacity of all 
engineering colleges m the country should 
be increased every* year by 1500 seats; ana 
the intake capacity of all polytechnics should 
be increased by 3000 seats. -These proposals 
will disappoint the expectations of State 
Governments, It U hoped that the Govern- 
ment of India will find the analysis present- 
ed in this report to be sufficiently persua- 
sive and helpful in carrying conviction to 
State Governments. (It may. be mentioned 
here that the proposed limitation cn the rate 
of growth o! aggregate intake capacity does 

ilther o-t * ferrtteriel " cn * 

ssr M^z&rssft: 


various papers of the Institute inclu 
r irst Report and the present repon 
gineermg Manpower Survey. 

■ “To begin with, the present cone 
polytechnics must fie looked into an 
sures taken to staff and equip the 
quately and to adopt all other ir 
necessary- for controlling and n 
wastage rates. 

“A progressive and orderly chart 
from the present “standards” pattern 
poroposed "cooperative'' pattern of tn 
ing education at degree level (as . 
mended in the First Report) is to be p 
and carried out Similar reform has 
planned and carried out in respect of 
technic education at diploma level ,nl 
"Attention should be devoted to the 
blem of the 'practicals'. Schemes de; 
to provide them engineering educatic 
the 'extension' pattern should be lorn 
ed and implemented on a pilot basis to 
with. Experience should be Quickly S- 
in operating such schemes. This is espet 
necessary m respect of 'extension' e< 
fion at the diploma level for ‘Maine O 
men”. Provision of such facilities for e 5 
sion education should be regarded a* 
first charge on the developing intake c 
city of polytechnics. 

"It will be impossible to make 
beginning with three measures units* 
agencies which employ engineering *” 
power take parallel action and important 
forms are carried out In their policict i 
practices regarding recruitment, F 

employment training, promotion and I Py 
sion of facilities lor in-service develop 1 * 
including institutional education ot 
‘“Xtension' pattern. The nature ' 

needed reforms has been describe oat * 

in various papers, and may be 'f Vpir 
two concepts- One is the concept of ^ 
nfd Encadrement" of 
the other is the concept of * ^ 

Manpower Training p001 * ’ “/A,* * f 

mended that schemes ernbody.M h 

tnrmj, .liouU be 

before the eepirjr of the Fmrn 

Pbh period". M 

si it u is* F rop yiJ“„ri„'r S'*!* 

d.r-jsi the them, of the ,rf 
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thoice. Some change in the present sys- 
tem is clearly called for on this account. 

lOi The second among the considerations 
we have in mind arises out of this same 
»nt«t of educational inflation. There is 
• widespread view (especially in academic 
t«!«) that the problem of educational 
mnatfont has arisen precisely because of 
t-'s use of the educational system, as a 
convenience provided for the benefit of the 
Mninistrative authorities. A few years 
•j 0, t^c Ministry of Education took the 
'lew that this entanglement should be 
removed bv effecting drastic changes in 
~? e of recruitment to the public scr- 
A higher-power committee was 
►pointed. The majority of this committee 
the problem to lie somewhat more 
complicated than was believed bv a minori- 
7 which took the Anew that higher cdu- 
f ^ 10na * awards were wholly unnecessary 
J-W"" °* recruitment to any of the 
« five KervIc e s of the country. 
no s, JTnificant changes were 
a. j V 1 ** was not surprising, because 
<1, “^luation of educational awards aris- 
of educational inflation renders It 
that the employing authorities 
tVr J 1nt -r 0n ^ v maintain but actually raise 
tv, Jl* c iflcatlons of educational qualiflea- 
r'-Z~ 0r t c ™ployment. Otherwise, the efU- 
t CTI_ Cf ‘he machinery of administration, 
w-M k Un . r trrr:lt strain for other reasons. 
tC* . ,. J “ rt her Impaired. It was. in our 
IT ' n ,rri y unreasonable to demand that 
fSt .T’ 11 Departments and Corpcra- 
^. r' create more difficulties for 
’n order to helD the educational 
* l 'hyd •I* * ro, d the troublesome tasks fn- 
controlling the numbers to be 
I* srij . higher educational Instltutler.s 
. eT8et opposite of a nunoower- 
*coTTi*ch to the emblems of deve- 
»nd reform of higher education. 

\\ y 

ess’ •- j r,v cne who is serious about the 
*•> «, * 1 utility of higher educst'on. 

Vp jT***°e from the nevessitr for 
** control over the growth 

od In hxher education. 
f ’ ‘J^cesytv ts a everted and a retire 
y cf number, f, formulated. 

” tation of such a pv-liCT ccn 

Vl rr ^n-h ««Vp tfcso it wmfld 

p , if ’he numbers recti' red fm 
!** C— ‘ , Government Dreart-m-tt 
!* W , * can be fired and rrvviied 

r” *t ‘V coumer In much t v e rr—'C 
r ei resumed f*r «— r'-trerv 

* **. ^ “ >r =ne ary at p-rw—.t r'V’vife- 


for. If this can be done, the requirements 
of the employers can be met with a substan- 
tially better qualified supply than they are 
at present securing. At the same time, the 
pressure on the “general education" degree 
courses will be relieved. The pupils who 
have no interest in degrees (apart from their 
use for securing managerial-administrative 
cmoloymenl) will have been selected 
and siphoned off to the new course, just as 
they are at present siphoned ofT to the 
engineering and medical degree courses. 
Those who have tried and failed to secure 
admission to the new courses will dmp out 
of the race Here, then, is the second of 
the three considerations which lead to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to devise a 
first degree course (similar to the engineer- 
ing and medical degree courses) which may 
be recognised ns the source of recruitment 
for managerial -administrative employment 
We shall refer to surh a f.rst degree et tl e 
“Bachelor Degree in I-fanagen.il Art." o~ 
BMA. degree. We t»Ve the view that 
the Institution of a nr-.r DMA. degree f« 
necessary, in order to brir- educati-ral 
inflation under control 


ICC. It must hr ebrerved at tl.'s stare 
that the process cf pla-.-H trlcv^n f : 
engineering anj rr.ed c»! drj're rn« 
mrnticr.nl abne i« h< e! r haw an 
advene effect on t*-e as a isb Lty cf fc rh 
calibre taVnt *uitab’e f r reoutrett i, 
mmagenalodirtn "rat 'rr;. irent Th • 


■ r . Th t 

ires rot. recc'sanly. mean that ra h m- 
Torment has reavd t* »<■ t- re*' ! Tl * 
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doctors,' scientists and teachers- The under- 
lying idea, presumably, is that any one can 
be:an administrator or manager; that he 
needs no particular qualification, (much less 
any professional educational preparation) in 
order to perform hi3 functions efficiently. 

,9(1. Whether or not such a view is explicit- 
ly, declared, ,it is indubitable, that the educa- 
tional, system includes no systematically 
planned ‘ arrangements for producing 
managerial-administrative manpower, such 
as there arc for, the educational preparation 
of engineers, doctors and school teachers, in 
recent -years,, the •B.Com. degrees have, been 
on the" increase; - and they are meeting a 
real need even though they provide only 
Sub-professional- manpower • and there is 
alsofatgood deal of r criticism about their 
adequacy - even; n for ..the . sub-professional 
level -There are also,, -some academic 
courses,, -mainly -,at postgraduate level, 
which purport' to deal: with public adminis- 
tration' and’ business , management at r the 
professional level. They have hardly begun 
So .make .any, very,, significant 

tmd; their Utility .for , purposes, Of develop 
ment i of n professional, manpower , cannot b 
regarded 'as generally, accepted. 0 roi , r „,. 

without hSifSon in .the negative., AdmWs- 

Sde’ 1 .^ 'Others' who - concede that the arts 
ISwrWTlearrft" would -still insist -that they 

SSfipStt 

Isiss-ssi 

ISSSSSs 

of'tany ol ine relevant for another pur- 

K’^^. r convLtenco ...to ,,the 

pose w also. M «w a re cruit managerial- 
rrrhe‘^?!™^an f S^de.,ft.hU 


convenience were not there, the recruiting 
agencies will have to search haystacks for 
needles. As a result, the relative propor- 
tion of wrong choices will be high,, with 
consequent Impairment of efficiency, , 

' 101 If this - v/idely held view is correct, 
there will be no need to include this group 
of , manpower in the ' organization 
manpower-planned development or reforffl 
of higher /education:. But, is .this view 
'correct? ' . * r ; 

■ ’ Wo believe that it was substaufiallr 
correct until about twenty years : ago . .&*• 
then However, conditions have ch B - 
much and so rapidly that the widely J 
view has ceased to be 
conditions. There are five ddferen l« ^ 
considerations which wmvergeto tb^ he . 
elusion 'that the time . „,?5l5«erW 

educational 1 preparation of. 
administrative manpower must ; he 
ed to-be a distinctive: function 1 for ' ^ h 
organised educational preparata.has 
provided .in ihe educational sys‘em. 

, 102. It should be 

In order to rtmove on dto* totmdK 

misunderstanding, that lt s , s dcn- 
“ suggested that! engineers doctmj^ 
tislS and' teachers ora no t to “ ca £,dty 
In' ' a- managerial adminlst San 'of 
Obviously, there is a -whole rant tQ ^ 
geVial idroinistrotive posts wMch 
held bylbera.*-By delinitran^we o 
with.,those..posts- fo be 

ments. and-,Corporation w ‘ ftocj 

filled Jay persons .other, man *5 are the 

,™r scientists . and tetota? • rf* 

five - considerations. whicn,.m „ shcU Id 

a-function to perform. ' - , iona i ,,,«»• 
growing inflatioirof the M W deO 
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Choice. Some change in the present sys- 
tem is clearly called >for on this account. 

101 The second among the considerations 
we have in mind arises out of this same 
context of 'educational inflation. There is 
a widespread view (especially in academic 
circles) that the problem ‘ of educational 
inflation has arisen precisely because of 
th’s use of the educational system, as a 
convenience provided for the benefit of the 
administrative authorities. A few years 
ago, the Ministry of Education took the 
view that this entanglement should be 
removed by effecting drastic changes m 
the rules of. recruitment to the public ser- 
vices. A higher-power committee was 
appointed. The majority of this committee 
found the problem to be somewhat more 
Complicated than was believed by a minori- 
ty which- took the .view that higher edu- 
cational awards were wholly unnecessary 
.for purposes of recruitment to any of the 
administrative ' services' of the country. 
Eventually, no significant , changes were 
reade. This was not surprising, because 
jno devaluation of educational awards arfs- 
DU t of educational inflation renders it 
pessary that the employing authorities 
*oould not only maintain but actually raise 
rneir specifications of educational qualifica- 
tions for employment. Otherwise, the em- 
tency of the machinery of administration, 
"ready under great strain for other reasons, 
would be further impaired. It was, in our 
entirely unreasonable to demand that 
, a ‘ Government Departments and Corpora- 
ls should create more difficulties for 
..^reives in order to helD the educational 
Wiorities avoid the troublesome task3 ht- 
voived in controlling the numbers to be 
omitted to higher educational institutions. 

was the' exact opposite of a manpower- 
in^* 1 ^. acmroarh to the emblems of drve- 
l0 Pment and reform of higher education. 

filoL For * n y one who is serious about the 
and utility of higher education. 
uJJ '* Tio escape from the necessity for 
' ut,r| g direct control over the growth 
ensiled In h'cher education. 
.. ‘his necessity is accented and a policy 
♦i^.^t control of numbers Is formulated. 
V j * mpntattoTl of such a policy can 
e ivJ r ' 3 , e very mni-h easier than it would 
J^wwive be. if the numbers nemrred for 
•Mr rnt bv Government Departments 
LcrroraMom can be fixed and provided 
*nee«al cmi'ses In much the same 
fc. ** the numbers required for enrne^r- 
,, \ ’’u medicine are at present provided 


for. If this can be done, the requirements 
of the employers can be met with a substan- 
tially better qualified supply than they are 
at present securing. At the same time, tne 
pressure on the “general education” degree 
courses will be relieved. The pupils who 
have no interest in degrees (apart from their 
use for securing managerial-administrative 
employment) will have been selected 
and siphoned off to the new course, just as 
they are at present siphoned off to the 
engineering and medical degree courses. 
Those who have tried and failed to secure 
admission to the new courses will drop out 
of the race. Here, then, is the second of 
the three considerations which lead to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to devise n 
first degree course (similar to the engineer- 
ing and medical degree courses) which may 
be recognised as the source of recruitment 
for managerial-administrative employment. 
We shall refer to such a first degree as the 
“Bachelor Degree in Managerial Arts” or 
BM.A. degree. We take the view that 
the institution of a new B.M.A. degree l« 
necessary, in order to bring educational 
inflation under control. 

106. It must be observed al this -stage 
that the process of planned relection fot 
enrinecrlns and medical drew courses 
mentioned above is beslnnlns to have an 
Adverse elTcct on the availability ot hlrh 
calibre talenl suilable tor recruitment 10 
manacerial-admlnisTative employment This 
drS not necessarily, mean that such cm- 
otovmcnt has ceased to be coveted. The 
Sew to-elopmenl Is that there Is virtual 
eertaintv ol a satlsfvtns career fur Persons 
Selected for rnpnrcrinc and medical depre 
~In.es for the reason that these courses 
are “manpower-planned". For those rsho 
!" m? so Selected, the future Is t ramble 
Naturally, tbl. consideration -velrht, the 
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107. The three foregoing considerations 
would be valid even If the traditional view 
fs still true that, for purposes of adminis- 
tration and management, It docs not matter 
much what kind of university education Is 
provided, so long as it Is goocT quality edu- 
cation. But the process of plnnned deve- 
lopment has brought our country to a 
stage where this is no longer true. It has 
become highly desirable, If at all possible, 
that every new recruit to the ranks of 
managerial-administrative manpower should 
achieve a common understanding of the 
complex organization of .the democratic 
nation-state, and its increasingly planned 
national economy whose affairs he will be 
managing.’ Whatever may be the particular 
business of the particular . government de- 
partment or corporation he may be serving, 
he will find that the business transacted in 
all of them has become Interconnected 
because of our new system of planning. A 
basic 'stock of knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of our country, of the work- 
ing of our national economy, as well as our 
political, 1 administrative and cultural insti- 
tutions, and finally of ' the objectives and 
methods of our new system of organising 
development through Five Year Plans, has 
now become a required minimum qualifica- 
tion for the entire national .stock of 
managerial-administrative manpower. The 
institution of a new B.MA degree will make 
St possible to equip every new entrant to 
the ranks. ,of managerial-administrative 
manpower with this basic stock of neces- 
sary knowledge with . maximum . efficiency, 
This is our fourth 1 consideration. 


108. It brings us to the last among aD £ 
reasons in favour of the reform propose 
The establishment of this concept of a ji 

tlonal stock of managerial-admmistratii 
manpower with the functions thus specify 
and a nationally uniform system of edm* 
tional preparation for the performance < 
these functions will make a far-reachiP 
contribution to the processes of nations 
integration. All public administrators a£' 
ail corporate managers, no matter whel' 
they are working and on what particular 
activity they may be engaged, will come t* 
regard themselves as members of efifl’eren' 
cadres of one and the same public service 


109. In the light of the foregoing explW' 
tion, it is hoped .that the Government ^ 
India and the State Governments will 
persuaded that it is necessary to plan a™ 
implement a new programme of reform oi 
higher education, in order to provide plan- 
ned educational preparation for the supp j 
of managerial-administrative . ■ 
cohorts needed by / Government Dep 
ments and Corporations. The Bacfiel 
Degree in Managerial Arts (or , 

suggested , as a convenient name by 
the new programme may be undersww 
1 


the new programme may oe hJ . 

and popularised. Obviousiy, special m 
_ fn r the mirpose. 


ana popuianseu. uunuunj, -i >«,« 

nery will be needed for the purpose v « 
machinery evolved during the f* 0 f 
for. . manpower-planned development 
engineering education offers a good ' 
ing model. ./We shall revert to thu is 
tion in the final chapter of this report. 


CHAPTER V. PROPOSED GROWTII F T ^«^EVELS AND ^TK'ES ^THEREm? 
EDUCATIONAL COHORTS AND THE DIFFERENT '-t.vr.i-a 


'-Section I. Preliminary Remarks 

UO Let us briefly recall the conclusions 
we have reached so far about the national 
stock of higher educated manpower: 


institutions located m some other parts of 
the country. 


First. This stock is growing rapidly from 
5 ear to year. In terms of overall numbers, 
Either growth needs no stimulation. On the 
other hand, it needs curbing. From just 
over 14 lakhs in the base year 1960-61, we 
should plan for its growth up to 40 lakhs lit 
tie interim target year (winch is, at the 
earliest, 1975-7b), This figure of 40 lakhs 
is not a “target"; it is a "ceiling”. The most 
important criterion for regulating the fur- 
ther growth is the need for ensuring that 
the number of E "higher educated 
employment-seekers” is - prevented from 
becoming unduly large. 


Secondly. We have an existing pattern of 
of this national stock of higner educat- 
ed manpower. This pattern of use is reflect- 
ed in the distribution of the stock in difier- 


the changes which will occur in future years 
*od plan these changes so as to meet etu- 
«cntiy the manpower requirements of the 
Rowing economy including the growing 
educational system. This entails the setting 
of targets", as well as ‘‘ceiling” (both ot 
whidi we refer to as “control figures ) tor 
interim target year, in respect of 
principal employment categories and 
major occupational groups. These targ 
ceilings have to be set within the plan 
bed ceilmg for the national stock as a whole. 

Thirdly. The foregoing targets and cei[- 
w *i* hoed specific measures for , 

the rales of growth at some levels and 
m some types of higher education, as 
* ‘he new for curbing the rales of CT®** 
*' ®thcr levels and in other types. Fori^ 
“me reason there will be need for specif 
eeasuras for stimulating the rate of ^ 
!L festitutions located in seme parts c. -nc 
Wastry and curbing the rate of grow.. 


Fourthly. There wll be need not only 
for planning the growth of higher education 
on the pattern as at present organised, them 
will be need also lor bringing about im- 
portant reforms in that organization so as 
to secure that the matching of supply and 
requirements is effected l in respect ot the 
difierent levels and ditferent types of the 
major occupational groups with the rnaxi- 
SSn practicable efficiency. Hence, the need 
not only for "manpower-planned develop- 
ment" but also for "manpower-planned re- 
form” of higher education. 

HI Stimulating the rates of growth of 
education (at any level and of any type and 
m any area) is a highly popular unuertak- 
1 The governments concerned can be 
expected to do it with eagerness, the, avail- 
ability of necessary funds being the only 
funding factor. It is a very different matter 
when it comes to the institution of controls 
L erowth. How to organise controls which 
«e g necessary but unpopular is a problem 
which still awaits a solution. Again, tne 
2a that organisational structures should be 
»«rrr.ed is cenerallv acceptable. It is only 
vvherTthe idea g<£ crystallized to the point 
of formulating a specific scheme cf reform 
aflecS parucular institutions. that res.s- 
tam£ emerge which usually suffice to ran- 
Jw^he scheme s til 1-bom. These sre in- 
d «n*hle "practical limitations which 
™*%monu”Sountc, In oscry Hold m- 
cludms eduction. Thom I, not much urn 
. nmoosm? measure of control and 
SloSn which will prove to bo too dL-nill 

tor mvemments to pul Ihroupto At lhe 

omf lime, it must bo rocoqnrsod that unlos, 
SSJclties aro laeod in lime and rrmtera 
to the oatont practicable, tho problem E cu 
worse and averse. 

»r It is because cf these tcaridffiUsM 
that "the reed arises ' for the "CKrtw* 
which are set out in the '•-•erne.., y— es 
, “ . it c f the Higher Educations* 
KSciS “bS-rnmo. it it ti— psirpow 
o! Uia chapter to Crp’.cm ,y r I"-T- 

£rc, a-d irofhrafmns o! thflo Truro, » a. 
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to enable a judgement to be made about 
whether the degree of control envisaged by 
these figures is practicable. If the figures 
proposed call: for measures which are deem- 
ed to be too difficult,- they may be resettled- 
so a s to reduce the difficulties. But a frame- 
work of control figures is needed in order to 
enable the implications i of policy decisions 
to be clearly understood and accepted before 
these decisions are made. It will be noted 
from the statement under discussion that 
“computed actuals” are f urnished • f or the 
years 1956-57 and 1961-62 and the “control 
figures” are furnished for the interim target 
year. A recent five-year period was chosen 
in order to bring out the recent rate of 
growth and to enable it to be compared with- 
the proposed rate of growth. 1961-62 was the 
first year of the Third Plan period. It hap- 
pened to be the latest year for which official 
data supplied by the Ministry of Education 
were -available when the present studies 
were started. Hence the choice of the five-- 
year period ending with 1961-62, as the base 
period, even though 1960-61 is the- base-year 
lor other purposes. 

Section II. Hicher Educational Cohorts and 
Higher Educated Manpower Cohorts 

113. Higher Educational Cohorts of any 
year include (as already explained) ’ all 
persons who receive any university degree 
or any sub-professional diploma in that 
year. This number (it is computed) was 
127,700 In the year 1956-57, and it increased 
ro 210,500 in the year 1961-62. During this 
five-year period the annual out-turn Increas- 
ed by 82,600. The average annual increase 
was 16,560. 

114. The proposal is that the control fig- 
ure for the interim target year (which we 
shall assume provisionally to be fixed for 
1975-76) should be 400,000. During the 
fourteen-year interval between 1961-62 and 
1975-76, the increase should be limited to 
189500 The average annual Increase will 
be 13,5361 This may be ccm pared with the 
average annual increase of 16,560 already 
attained before 1961-62. T average an- 
nual increase lias, no doubt, risen still higher 
during the Third Plan period. It is obvious 
that lius will imply a substantial slowing 
dawn cf the rate of growth during the 
iVurih and Fifth Plan periada. Thu flow- 
ing cJ->»-a will base to be brought »>x>ut 
tfifov;**. a~»pcctua cf further «Zf&tn.an. in 
* -.me f-irti \! the country and fi-iic'.i.-o cf 
the rite cf erpansrm wh.rh would Lave 
Iw-es otherwise undertakes in sc ere ether 
parts cf the evartry. At the same time. 


expansion will have to be stimidal 
those parts or the country whico are J 
too far behind tne national average. 

115. A certain number ‘ of higher 
tional cohorts who have completed E< 
’ Higher Education will be reenroll 
National Higher Education every 
These are the pupils’ admitted to 
graduate courses (Mj\, to.de. etc.) a 
as professional degree courses to whii 
mission is limited io pupils who have ai 
taken their first- degrees. , Jt should l 
called that the NaUonal Higher Educa 
degree courses include. what may be i 
the ‘‘pedagogical” courses, which are k 
by different names (B.T., B.Ed. eta), 
account . for a large proportion of 
enrolment. Such re-enrolment of pei 
with regional higher education, re-cnr 
in national higher education, accounts 
35,01)0 cohorts (out ol 127,700) In the 
1956-57; and 6V,uov cohorts (out of 210, 
in the year 1961-62. It Is proposed w 
control figure for 1975-76, that the nun 
of cohorts re-enrolled In higher cuuc* 
should bo held down to 75,000 (out 
400,000). 

116. The proposed control figure for 
enrolment has probably been reached 
ready. The proposal to limit the num 
might thU 3 seem to coll for a completely 
stlU in National Higher Education. TW 
not, however, the case, tor the prepor 
tied up with another proposed 

educational reform policy. Tin* J* * y 
visages the development (s/de by 
the ordinary D-A-/I1BC. decree- 
regional higher eiluaitton, ol ««.. 
honours degree courses, as welt i* v 
sional first degree courses olji*' 
Higher Education. Thir fa necem'J 
plained In (he last ctapKr) 

One is to secure that a fair ih 3 '* . ^ 

ed pupils Is attracted to courses VWn 
to different professional {J ^ 

red the distorted diiir.but.on wW'J 
ing place at present for Mj* 
-monp,*er. plw»i ^volo^oo^ $ r « 



to control aduca uar.%1 i,...--- 
wber. thi* ref rm U czn:*‘i ^ ^ 

shill le ail* to eU n tMl M v 

cf MtwuJ h'.?** t-i -Cl ,i J M *1 
itarAud as & f-f« ***??} J7w H 
urn.*Tv.'.J* « • - r 'f*' 
ecus c! V ■* 
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117. The effect of the proposed restriction 
of the rate of growth on the scope for expan- 
sion of national higher education -is explain- 
ed below: ‘ 


The total, number of i higher educational 
cohorts who received National Higher Edu- 
cational awards (including pedagogical de- 
uces) was 48,700 in 1956-57. The number 
increased to 81,400 in 1901-62. The increase 
*** 32,700 during five years; the average 
saoual increase was 6,540. 


control figure proposed for 1975-76 is 
150,000. This permits an increase of 68.600 
unng 14 years; or' an average annual in- 
crease of 4,900. It will thus be seen that the 
proposed clamp-down on re-enrolment does 
"o entail a stand-still 'of ‘National Higher 
“ atlon - There is adequate scope for ex- 
p nara, even though such expansion would 
" stn *«y controlled.. ■'> < 


eat!™ net contribution' which the edu- 
hleh™ f ystem makes to the * growth of 
the ucaled manpower is measured by 
cdir.i. .v r . °* higher educated manpower 
edueattL th -? t ,s to “Yi Ihc number of higher 
hleW° j cohorts, net of re-enrolment in 
education. . This number was 92,700 
The and U rose to 150,500 In 1931-62. 
«!£**“« over five years was 57,800. The 
eontrni a annua l increase was 11,560. The 
ThWtV sure Proposed for-1975-76 is 325,000. 
»IourteL pennit ' an increase Of 174,500 over 
Licr c ,,! e !!' J ’ e ?r period.- The average annual 
betwe^ be- 12,464. This comparison 

,*^1 1..464 and 11.560 is worth noting. 
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Even though the annual out-turn of higher 
educational cohorts at the national level is 
proposed to be increased more slowly bet- 
ween 1961-62 and 1975-76 (13,536) than bet- 
ween 1956-57 and 1961-62 (16,560), the annual 
out-turn of higher educated manpower co- 
horts at the national level is planned to 
grow faster. This will prove to be possible, 
oecause of the proposed reform which will 
increase the relative proportion of academic 
nonours degree courses and professional first 
degree courses in national higher education. 

The superior efficiency of academic 
honours degree courses as compared with 
the present MJVVM.Sc. degree courses can 
thus be established on several grounds. 

SECTION nl. DnTERENT TYPES Or NATIONAL 
Higher Educational Cohorts 


119. As explained in an earlier chapter, 
what we call higher education includes 
much that is not recognised as higher edu- 
cation in educationally developed countries. 
That part, which is clearly sub-standard in 
this sense is now identified as Regional 
Higher Education. National Higher Educa- 
tion is what is already up to standard or can 
be readily levelled up. The annual out-turn 
of National Higher Education is wmputed 
to have increased from 48,700 in 19u6-57 to 
01,400 in 1961-62. The average annual in- 
crease during this five-year period was 6,540 
Table 10 shows how the foregoing increase 
was distributed among different types ol 
national higher educational cohorts. 
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concerned should now deem it fit to impose 
new duties and responsibilities on universi- 
ties in furtherance of a plan of development 
and reform of the educational system ac- 
cepted by them, then the universities should, 
obviously, be ready to perform the new du- 
ties and discharge the new responsibilities 
to the satisfaction of the legislatures. 

This,’ it must be obseived, is one of the 
necessary implications of acceptance of tne 
polirv oropceed in this report. I-et us as- 
sume that this implication will be accepted. 

123. We proceed to examine to what ex- 
tent the control figures proposed f° r “jo In- 
terim Target Year (assumed to oe 197o-7oi 
will help to correct the faulty trend of 
growth which took place 'between 1956-5' 
and 1961-62. This may be seen from the 
figures in Table 11. 

121. We may repeat the warning given at 
earlier stupe* that the figures we have R' v f” 
are not intended to he and should not oe 
regarded as sacrosanct. They are the resu w 
of a neceasarilv incomplete study of un- 
avoidably incomplete data. The figures c 
and should be reviewed and revised in the 


light of fuller study of more complete data. 
Meanwhile, they are as good as -any that 
can be had and they suffice for the purpose 
in view: which is to carry conviction to the 
responsible authorities about the need for 
perspective planning of a different kind 
from the one with which we are familiar and 
to indicate the implications of such planning 
for policy and administration. With this 
explanation, the figures in Table 11 jnay be 
studied and compared with those of Table 
10 They suggest important conclusions 
which will be now presented. 

125 The average annual increase of over- 
all out-turn during the perspective planning 
Period (1961-152 to 1975-76) will be only 4.900. 
as compared with 6.540 during the base 
period <1956-57 to 1961-62). In general, 
therefore, increase in the number of seats 
will have to be permitted much more spar- 
ingly in future than hitherto. 

126. This control will have to operate 
strictlv on academic pedagogical educa- 
t om Compared to 4.540 in the base period, 
the average annual increase during the pers- 
pective planning period can only be 1.379- 


table ii.(proposed> growth op 


Kvncmt higher Eoucvno-iM. COHORTS 


• Type of National Higher Educational Cohorts 


Computed Control 
Actuals r.gums . »£*;«?' 

19«r-Al , tV75*r5 
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rWithin this type, science courses 'WilTfare 
better with ‘an average annual increase of 
1,279 in the perspective planning period as 
against 940 in the base period. On the other 
hand, -control -must be very strict indeed in 
respect -of academic-pedagogical arts cours- 
es. The scope -for increase -is -very limited. 
As ragainst- an average ■ annual increase of 
?,600 during -the base period, this has to be 
only 600 'for the perspective planning period. 
It is likely that this scope has already been 
exhausted by uncontrolled increases during 
the Third Plan period. 

The figures suggest that there mill he 
need ‘/or a stoppage of expansion during the 
Perspective Planning Period of the M.A. 
'degree course in many parts of the country 
^accompanied by a cut-hack and diuerrion to 
•professional-specialised arts courses in 
many other parts. 

127. The position Is of course different in 
respect of professional-specialised educa- 
tion. As against an average annual Increase 
of 2.000 during the base period, we can have 
3.021 during the Perspective Planning 
Period. The scope exists in each of he 
_ three different types of professional special- 
ised education. 

So far as engineering education •’ , j 

cemed, the organization needed for plan n d 

"c™opment his already been i bulls up *«• 

ciently and there Is no doubt wfcatjv" 

the increase of out-turn indicated bv the pro- 

posed 'control figure 

problem (as already expfalned) f» 

curb the local pressures 

State Governments to 

tern- and bow to persuade the 

seMJgSr 

tern of emclrvrnr-- ‘o' F c , ,v. 


Suet of 'education. Ko »r"5LJ2-t I" 
imrWI« rf - ^ » L-ited 

eere.e into rniif—f fesrer - y e 

es-r-t J" £?d~sr'eei-*M 

r-*« d- »t tr (*'"'*■ 

jf thr prcec&ri ^ ^ ^ »«»- 

a*-d ^ y--s-i **-'■**''•"*'- 


Section IV. Professional-S 

-TION AND SUB-PROFESJ 
Education. 

, ■ 128. We .have used the 
.fessional-specialised” educa 
distinguish certain course 
from others which, a re refe 
demic-pedagogical”. This 
appropriate at the level of 
education. .The pupils wh 
fully completed profes' 
education, 'may be properh 
"professional" manpower if 
securing the type of employ 
they have been prepared, 
lol courses at the level ot 
Education which may be ae 

professional-specialised . *< 

organising .mannnwrr-rlann 
of higher education, it hewn 
determine an optimum pror 
out-turn at the two levels. 

129. So for asengtneermg 
concerned. It will be ntw m 
turn of degree holders i and . 
dloloma holder, were respee 
5,000 during 1038-57. the ■ r 
nearly one to one. Re" 11 -. 
turn was 9.500 and lfitOO Tt 
proving In favour of «“$*' 
loma holders, hut only l n » 
to the proposed wpMjJjro 
during 1975-79 will * • » ", , 
to 50.000 sub-profesi tonal « 
There will be o ‘'"‘-'Xm" 
favour of diploma holde 

would still be only 3-5 
ISO. Is this the righi L r ,V wh 
are a great many 

SSRSSgs 

electrical fife*}*. 

rails of the «udr •” ’« , 
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i It is, in any case, quite un* 
. debate this issue, because the 
'if -the -supply- is now predeter- 
- reral years tic advance. There 
.radical limitations on 1 the pos- 
' ' king quick changes in this 

* V , follows that employers must 
- V employ-engineering gradua- 
' ia holders in the proportion 
r -e -control, figures. At the 
'' -'cationists must be prepared 

. ” ts In 'existing- curricula ana 

■S' iptations of their existing 
" -tices so that' the pupils are 
.than 'they are for the types 
^ in which ‘they, are likely to 
, * ,ie reason why .reforms are 
• '•'.-’Experience, shows that en- 
’y .oniats • (by and large) are 
. „ - onsive to this, new require- 

' . '-t cannot be removed un- 

, '> effected in the manage- 
rial, institutions and orga- 
ering educational admt- 
. *• ,vsks. of 'the second phase 

.re , employment-oriented 


131 In respect of specialised scientific 
education (other than engineering educa- 
tion) the, ratio of professional-specialised 
education to i sub-professional specialised 
education was 5:2 in 1956-57 and 17:10 in 
1961-62 The proposed control figures would 
improve the ratio in favour of -sub- 
professional-specialised education up. to, lu. 
Here- again, it is not' a question of .what is 
an ideal ratio, but how fast (in practice) the ' 
ratio can be improved. Similar considera- 
tions apply to commercial, legal, 'administra- 
tive and other specialised arts education. 

132» Once again we are led to comment 
on the striking progress made during the. 
first .phase • of development of engineering 
education and how it serves as a. model for 
other branches of education. There -is ur- 
gent need for devising sub-professional , 
coureesJeading to diplomas in the -other- 
fields and developing them institutionally, 
with the -tame speed .and energy- which has 
been -displayed, during the last ten years in' 
the development of polytechnics. This (con- 
clusion will also help to explain the. import- 
ance we attach to the inclusion of . sub- 
professionalcourses in our definition of 
higher education. 
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133. For planning the development of 
higher education, we start with the rational 
stock of higher educated manpower. ,We 
plan the growth of this manpower stock 
with targets determined bv dTective demand 
and ceilings determined by effective usabi- 
lity. From these targets and ceilings, for 
planned growth of manpower stock, we’ de- 
duce targets and ceilings for planned growth 
of higher educated manpower cohorts. 
From these again we deduce' targets and 
ceilings for planned growth of higher edu- 
cational cohorts. The fast step constitutes - 
the link which binds together higher edu- 
cated manpower planning and higher edu- 
cational planning. It Is the strength of this, 
link, "which determines whether the educa- 
tional development • process .is , efficiently 
7 educational system. ‘ , 

[Note: The foregoing concept of ’In- 
terrelated but separate ; planning 
processes requires to be emphasis- 
ed. This Is necessary because it is 


their Implications for policy and 
tra Hon. 

Section II. Enroiaunt or Pu 

135. As we are operating on a sc 
standardised classification of eurrk 
awards which differs from the com 
classification . adopted for eompfi 
official statisfics.dt has become new 
undertake special computations foi 
mining the actuals of -1956-57 and 
(the years which define our base 
This . fact should be borne in mind 
studying, the relevant figures. . , • . 

13B. Against, an aggregate out-ti 
48,700 cohorts who received National 
Educational awards during the year i 
it is computed that . there were 
pupils enrolled in the related curricu 
enrolment-out-turn ratio in that yeai 
therefore, 2.4:1. The corresponding 
of enrolment and out-turn during m 
1961-62 were 205,000 and 81,400. T1 
rolment-cut-tum ratio during that yei 


nowhere clearly formulated at pre« -2.5:1. As control figures for the 


sent. Educational planning and 
manpower planning are two differ- 
ent things. One is not part of the 
other. They intersect. Manpower 
planning is one aspect (just as fin- 
ancial planning, and material- 
supply planning are two other as- 
pects) of the entire process of plan- 
ned development of the national 
economy including the ( national 
educational system.] 

134. It is relatively easy to compute the 
relationship between the numbers of pupils 
required to be enrolled in order to assure 
the supply, in planned numbers, of educa- 
tional cohorts.- We must thus’ plan the 
growth of enrolment of pupils. A growth 
plan for employment of teachers can be de- 
duced from the growth plan for enrolment 
of pupils. Finally a growth plan for allo- 
cation of funds can be deduced from the 
foregoing growth plan. This is the basis on 
which Part III of the Higher Educational 
Perspective Plan-Frame has been construct- 
ed. The calculations are briefly explained 
in the sections which follow, together with 


target year, it is proposed to adopt t 
lor enrolment and 150,000 for out-turn 
enrolment-out-tum ratio will men c 
This large increase in the enrolment-^, 
ratio is the most important distiog^ 
feature of the higher educational P 
live plan-frame. Such a large »nH* 
proposed because we have P 0 ®"", 
radical reform of the structure of ns* 
higher education. 

137. At present, National .5 

tional Curricula consists of the f 0“ 

First, Higher Pedagogical Degree c 

ses. These are the BX 0 
degree courses which are 
of only one year’s duration. 

Secondly, National h % 

Courses. These are £***£» 
degree courses which are 
of two years’ duration, and 

Thirdly, Pro/cssional-spcoki 1 ^ J3 
Courses. These are 
courses (eg., **»*&%*# 6 
which are usually o! »u 
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years’ duration -and "'-"(b) second 
degree courses (e.tj., law) which are 
usually of two years’*- duration. 

trike the weighted average of all the 
we- shall get the average duration 
National, Higher' Educational Currl- 
hich'is likely to uhavetbeen some- 
ose to 2:1 during 1956-57 as well as 
. ; .The enrolment-out-turn ratio will 
;what higher than this average dura- 
allowance has to be made partly for 
Is, partly for stagnation and partly 
r growth in enrolment during the 
L between enrolment and awards. ( 

[here are ‘a' number of different re- 
vhich we envisage as likely to have 
implemented "during the .’Perspective 
>g Period and which will have the 
Increasing' the enrolment-out-turn 

*t. " Improvement of the organization 

■ of higher pedagogical education is 
ian essential feature of planned re- 
form of national higher education. 

•As part of this" improvement, we 
have in view the constitution of 
two-year courses, admission to 
which is to be made after the penul- 
timate year of Regional Academic 
Degree Courses. 

condly. Existing National Academic 
degree courses of two years' dura- 
tion are to be progressively replac- 
ed by Academic (Honours) degree 
courses of lour years' duration, lor 
several reasons which have been ex- 
plained 'already. 

urdly. Those professional specialised 

■ degree courses which are at present 
organised as second degree courses 

are also to be progressively replay 
1 ed by professional-specialised (“v' 

degree courses .organised in the 
’ same way as engineering and medi- 
cal degree courses. New 1 proies- 
sional-specialiscd first degree cour- 
ses are to be organised for '‘manage- 
rial arts”. The relative proportion 
of all such, professional-specialised 
' degree course* is to be substantial- 
ly increased. ' ,• 

Advanced postgraduate cop- 
ses, promotional-extension courses, 
and refresher courses are 10 ** 
organised, though these courses are 
not taken Into account in settling tne 


control figures for cohort out-turn. It 
is in view of all these considera- 
tions for national higher education 
ratio for nantional higher education 
is proposed to be raised to 5:1 dur- 
ing 1975-76. It should be added that 
, . this is a “ceiling” which should not 
be exceeded, not a “target” to be 
striven for. ‘ 

139 Turning to Regional Higher Educa- 
tion, we note that it comprises (a) all uni- 
versity degree courses (including D.A./ 
B Sc degrees) which are , awarded in the 
fourth year following the completion of 
general high school education; (b) all jub- 
professional diploma courses; and (c) the 
Senior Intermediate Course (which counts 
for enrolment, but not for awards). 

In view of this specification of regional 
higher educational curricula, it may be as- 
sumed that its average duration is 3 yean. 
The enrolment-out-turn ratio, we may ex- 
rfet. roust be substantially higher than 3:1, 
in order to allow for drop-outs, stagnation, 
and the growth of enrolment 

During 1956-57 enrolment in regional 
higher education was 448,000 while the out- 
turn was 79,000. The enrolmenT-out-lum 
X was 5.7:1. Dur Ing 1961-C2 enrolment 
had risen to 685,000 while the out-tum had 
to 129,000. The enrolmcnt-out-tum 
Sm h d STred a drop to 5 S: J TO. 
SIT n may be presumed, was mainly the 
of the reorganization of the academic 
decrJe eRrrS which was carried out 
oartfot the country. The big tall In 
enrolment which oecumd between the 
Senior Intermediate and the first year of 
two-year B.A./BBe/B.Com. decree 
eoSrse is transterred to o lower level and 
excluded from our reckoning. (It wilt be 
recalled that wo exclude the enrolment In 
luo-unlvcrsily courses, alongwlth the final 
■Tr enrolment In higher seeondap- schoob 
from the figures ot enrolment In higher eda- 
cation) . . < 

•HI \Ve Have proposed, as control figures 
for thr Inlrrtm Target Year. an enrolment 
figure ot l.m, against the out-tum figure 
ot 2». Thus we postulate an enrolment- 
ocit-tum rath, et <:l. This •»£•*• 1 

it ©f reform derived to improve the 
^cie^rr ef regiorul hir^re education. ruth 
Improvement being refected in s Jrfwttcn 
n » tV enrolment -cut-tum rs.io from 5— 1 
in lisi-r: to 4:1 fa Conversion of 

the Se-'or I.ntermedUte Course Into the first 
■retr o' a ihree-vnr BA/BSc. degree mne 
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.Kill >bcf one such- rrform. We oho expect 
tome o£ the sub- prof tsilonol diploma cour- 
se to bo newly developed, These could be 
< two-year , eminse* - following the Higher 
Secondary *l’rc-UrUvmity-Junior interme- 
'dmte courses. Also (ns mentioned ol- 
trendy), the' final year ol the- regional aca- 
■demic degree course Js to be counted, where 
It leads to a reorganised pedagogical course, 
as part of national higher education. 

''.For all 'these reasons, a planned reduc- 
tion of the enrolment-out-turn ratio is both 
necessary and practicable. 

.142. The total .number-of pupils enrolled 
ire: higher: educational courses (as defined 
In this .report): Increased .from 504,000 -in 
1956-57 to 891,003 in 1901*62. The Increase 
sens *327,000 over a five-year period. -The 
average nnnaal.inctcaia was 65,400. As. con- 
trol: figUrcsrior.,the interim, target year, we 
now propose 1,750,000. This represents .an 
increase ol 859,000 in .14 years,. or on aver- 
age f annual increase :of Cl, 357. 


r f Thus, there, will be no material. reduction 
m‘ the -annual increase, of enrolment, even 
though ;the expansion in the number of 
seats ,in higher . educational , institutions, is 
to 'be brought under, strict control. This 
will 'be possible because .the > relative. pro- 
portion ,'of the. courses with longer duration 
is r proposed .to.be increased,, as . also ,.the 
number .of .advanced. postgraduate • courses, 
promotional-extension courses .and .refresher 
courses.',.'. f 

^Section "Employment of Teachers / 

' r H3/-There Were- 34,009 teachers of higher 
fduehtional courses .during 1956-57. The 
puniber 5 increased , to 60,000 during 1961-62. 
The- additional ■ number, was J 26,000 over a 
five-year*- period, representing an average 
ahnual 1 increase * of : 5,200. 1 'As 'the con trol 
figure for 1975-76, it is proposed that the 
number , of, teachers, should rise, to, 141, 000. 
This^Wnl "mean- ' an , additional number of 
81,000 v in i 14- 'years; an average tannual in- 
crease, of |5,785J r r • ' < j* , 

/.rfCilowing 12,’per xent Tor-attrition, of. stock, 
jC wilF.be. . necessary,, to. recruit r about 7,000 
how College .teachers- as The. annual average 
for -th&T’erspeclive .Planning -Period. , , 

t-’-144^It' should .be mentioned, tin order- .to 
avoid, possible -misunderstanding,' that> these 


figures do not Include teachers requ 
the final year of higher secondary ed 
for the ipre-un (varsity course and 1 
Junior Intermediate Course. For | 
of planning, this border-line sub-] 
dccmcd,to be .included in secondarj 
;tJoft juadioxclodcd-fram higher .ed 
In. proposing a. control .figure as -aba 
assumed .that .the. average number ai 
per teacher; which ■ Is - -computed- -i 
dropped from.17.during-195a-57.to 15 
1961.-62 will .drop, farther to J2,dura 
76. /This drop: implies an important 
decision. - ~ , 


145. During 1956-57, it .53 .compute 
the Total 'number of teachers 
sand was- dlvisible'-into '23" thousands 
ed in' regional higher, ‘education 
thousand in national higher education 
corresponding division of numbers in 
62 was 40 thousand and 21 thousand.! 
stantial. shift in the -.relative,: propart 
planned : for 1 1975-76, where- t p e -‘ n ! 
would- be f 66 i thousand lixu regional t 
education -and:.75; thousand itn ,M 
higher, education, r The <pl annedvPupiHe 
ratio . is .lOrl in .nationahhigher .educ 
and 15:1 in regional higher educate 


Section 4. Allocation of Funds /or D: 

•- I- - 'Expenditure a , 

146..'Accordiiis't<;j'the , ,wnven«OT«I f 
fication .of . educational .expeoditurc. “ 
tinction.is roado-helB-een . 
ture’’ and “indirect. ..expenditur—, 
former includes aU ncurrmg Mg”, 
brought- into-accounttby all edurat 
stltutions. Jttcomists-m Sffifa-.S 
meats :of -teachers-and 0 f ma»i 

all .ordinary, recttrritlR c on s I is 

ance . Bnd .rnanagementmf .ed»®t^ nJil 

tutlons. Tnm-.mam d !‘ 

are:: excluded 'from ^? r 3® a n s '‘'ind<r 

expenditure | -and are> treatea 
expenditure'!: - - ■ • ’ 

: 1 

. - ..expansion and uwprww” 
physical facilities. , 

; (b) indirect 

This ^represents recnrrl J >|nIy , 
■turc-ofa specuil n^Sf other d» 
curred iby - 'authorities 
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managements of tpducetional i insti-. 

tutions. It includes: 1 

(i) Recurring expenditure on scholar- 
ships, '.subsidised provision of 
hostel facilities, and other forms 

■ - - of-student-aid;- 

(ii) Recurring expenditure on direc- 
tion; inspection and other func- 
tions of educational administra- 
tion; and - 

- (iii) Other miscellaneous recurring-ex- 
, penditure on educational and cul- 
tural-services which form part _ot 
higher education but are provid- 
ed ‘otherwise than as ordinary 
functions of, educational institu- 
tions or research organizations. 


147. 'We shave not .-attempted f.toi form an 
stimate of. requirements. of Indirect tix- 
^nditnre as j sped fled ^above. .The alloca- 
J onx,ofifundscfQr; ‘^direct lexpenditure have 
«enL computed .and .'expressediiactenns _oi 
^ tart t .'.prices i of -Jthe year 1960-61. Ex- 
pressed) in sthis qway. the itotali amount was 

23 crores in;1956-57. fit nose -to Rs. E* 

Jroresrin 1961*62, and.it. is. planned to in- 

»easeiit.to Rs..l60 crores in 1975-76. The 

!? ar *'Of this ctotal which -.was ■ allocated to 

National Higher .• Education) was Rs. U 
“ores in 1956-57; which rose to Rs. 23 crores 
Jn 1361-62;. aiidiis planned to.be .raised, t 
Rs-SO crores in. 1975-76,., ; , 

148. The amounts mentioned - above • are 
jessed in crores of rupees at constam 
1960-61 prices. Tori 195657, these. I figures 
JfPresent the actuals 'at -current- micesi- oi 
that year, increased by 8 percent.::Fc>r-l - 
62, 'these figures represent the • actuals 
^rrent prices of that year, reduced by 2pe£ 
«, The control fibres ■ Ire 

also expressed in 'terns of ,, co ? 3 ^ the 
Prices.- As the price-level, at _ 
of the Third Plan --Period was • alreaoy 

substantially' higher than in 196(>31,' *"d . 
”\ h very unlikely that the price ley 61 .®' 

War will be restored'up to'the)intenm ar- 
P* it follows that -the control. 
M75-76 expressed dm current pnees musj 

higher. than Rs. 90 -crores. How -mu'* 

?*Sher?. l n theory, the 'higher figure 
“far the same-proportion to 90 cror« as 
i^fase in the general price level be 
l 9 ^ 1 .and 1975-76.' "In actual 
Ndl ‘extent of such Increase rrmgbt^not.De 


necessaryj ,if . the compensatory/, allowances 
for -teachers cover only a portion of the 
increase -in the general- price-level. The 
increase in the control figure (expressed at 
constant prices) must be at least up to the 
portion thus covered. Stated broadly, the 
control figures expressed in constant (1960- 
61) prices may be deemed to be also the 
control -figures at, current-prices iplus vvhat 
may.be described .as “extra-dearness, allow- 
ances” above the 1960-61 .level- ,, i . , 


149 If the total amount of direct expendi- 
ture were divided by the number of teachers 
employed, we obtains unit -rate -of direct 
expenditure (per teacher employed). This 
unit .rate of direct .expenditure (expressed 
in constant 1960^1 .prices) • is * computed to 
have been Rs. 8,231. in 1956-57 ‘and it rose to 
Rs 9 048 in 1961-62. The , control figures 
- indicate that this is proposed to be increased 
to Rs 10,640. This is designed to permit a 
levelling. UP .of. .some • of the salary. scales 
whScy were unduly Jow.during 1961-62- 


(Note., It.must'iiot be supposed that the 
unit-rate of .direct expenditure -means .the 
came thing as average annual .emoluments 
of "teachers. The latter will be smaller For 
Direct Expenditure includes, iln -addition 
to the emoluments of .teachers, many other 
recurring l charges .of maintenance -and man- 
agement. of , ins titutions). 


Section, 5. Sources .or Funds tor Direct 
M Expenditure 

150 The sources from which . ‘direct ex- 
penditure'. is met In. every higher education. 
If institution may bo pnupnlunder three 
heads They may tie referred to as (a) 
Sn Public Funds, (b) State Public 
fXSd (e) Pees and Private Contribu- 
turns .The. last item includes. In addition 
to all' fees of all .kinds paid by pupils, in- 
come -Horn .educational endowments, cd 
hoe Drivate contributions and certain mis- 
cellaneous .items, officially -described as 
derived -from "Other sources . Tabic 12 
one glance, how direct, expcndi- 
Jas actually met- from each of ’ftese 
three funds during the base year 19CO-61 
Cowell as five and ten years earlier); end 
hoW it, is proposed. _ii should be met during 
the Interim Target -Year. . 
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nmnrf df flic tot CaD fort tfoi.ti.irssfoK 


TAtn.n ii au.ocatioN of nmrcr nxn^otrtmn on iironhR education by 
sources op i unds 


Proposed 
' for Icteiis 

iyiO-6t Tirget Y a 


• !. Total Direct Kipcixlrtute (Crerer of Ri.) . 

•II. Deduct P«i *nd Private Ontritnitkm (Ctorei of R».) . 

III. Direct llrpendhure met from 1 *uMiC FoniltfCromofRO 

Onion Public 1-umh 

State Public Fund* 

Total . . , • * 

IV, i Pciccntacc Share of Union’Publk I'und> In Direct Ex- 

pendtture met from Public lunua $ • • • 



‘ 33 “'3% 


27-0% "’-,3«;4?i 


iO-o% 


• ScTmalmT.??. _ 


ISt.ST.S'C'ajl. J* 

'Third llin pSi ■ The . reasons (some of 
which imply important policy decisions) ar 
set out below: , ,, 

• First ' There "is some reason to -think 
i > *. . that the statistics of fee income in* 
• . '. clude' a pirT which Is ready derived 

from public' fends, hut enters instl- 
tutional accounts as fee incom ■ 

what the statistics show. 

-•■sicindli^SWWnt^nnrf^- 

V.pand M, a- “ u i* re sl0 ^??he' relative 

a : v£f#W£tf'S 

Thirdly . ! : Governments, are under e™ 

!?&rffieh to £y, « should 

s^s*E 4 *** jus ssa 
! ;■ £ SSmu'ie Wag'-'SiSSr 


- • - combined with the tightaing 

fees On the other hand, a in*" 
„ ' policy in respect of tea a “g w , 

• . tial complement of a 

:= ' -"Sere^bea largrprc 

., . SSSL-wfiS'^ESsr S 

r! f *..:Similaf considerations appy 

• j - , - vate contributions also- . , f „ . . — } 
■■'In' these clrcuniiWnbB^h w°^ a ticn ol 
rt’p-aTe'»nSions »» » 

amount proposed. :■ ■ ■ 

'.•152 If out of total 1 -amounj <>l*^ 

croresiof direct expe “Mui 

are deducted *?-■“* Sores will ha™ “m 

contributions, Rs.-l next . qU M be 

net'from'PuJ^JSS^nt ****£ 

is ■ how much of ^ ls the Union Gog. 
SSld W much hy all gaSSjS 

division in the cror es shoidd be 0 
follows that Rs bUc - ( Funds; an . 

^Trem-sSePuhiicrun^, 

s, Ras=a»i»— ’ 
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expenditure should be much more sub- 
stantial in National Higher Education than 
in Regional Higher Education. It is P r0 * 
posed that out of the total amount of direct . . 
expenditure chargeable to public funds the 
relative proportions of the Union 
ment and the State Governments should be 


3:2 in respect of National Higher Educa- 
tion and 1:2 in respect of Regional Higher 
Education. On this basis, the sources from 
which the total amount of Rs. 150 creres 
may be met during the Interim Target 
Year are shown in Table 13. 


1 . ' ' ’ 1 „ nn>rcT fvpeNDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

T«M Hi- (pm^ed ^loca ton OT ™g--r Y SOURCES ANI, LEVELS 


(In Crorcj of Rufcc») 


KaCional 

Higher 

Educinon 


Regionil 

Hlgttr 

Education 


Total Public Funds 


r«c» and Private Contributions . 


Ghand Total 1 


Hi It may be recalled that all the fir V a ”‘ 
aal proposals ar e limited to direct expenai- 
b>re- ' No estimates * have been offered '° r 
“indirect expenditure". The two. most im- 
portant items • of indirect expenditure 
buildings" and “scholarships": There]i‘ 
m^e proportion of expenditure on .}b esc JL . 
items has been ' increasing rapidly. Tn 
»ust obviously continue. The success oi 
He proposed reforms will depend entirely 
w th e provision -of scholarship £ acl bjj” 
'will ensure that no pupil who K 31 "’ 
•^mission to ‘national higher education (a 
““power-planned * ‘ courses of twj™ 
“•Sher education) is prevented by po\c _ 7 
[mm pursuing his studies. This will entail 
Important reforms in the present arrange- 

“«ts f Dr provision of scholarships inewrt 

i-.g the development of a'system of schoi 
«ip loans".' Successful working of suen 
S?*® will facilitate (and. In turn be 

by > Imping education with employ 

item of .“indirect expenditure to 
*bich greater attention should be devo 


than at present is “educational administra- 
tion" There is urgent need for strengthen- 

MrtSSn. .nd. lor b-wr 

financial provision therefor. 

156 While no estimates of probatt* 

two further observations may be made 
about related policy: 

(1) It is essential that adequate parallel 
U> provision should be made [or in- 
direct expenditure alongwlth the 
planned growth of direct e*T«5di* 
ture They must grow together In 
due proportion. 

ri The Union Government ahouM take 
( larger mpewibility for Indirect ex- 
penditure than * e / . < *: r *5 l ** tfjid* 
lure. UisWgcmfedthatLheLnlp 
• CoNTTrmwnt should meet 205 f** 
Cfnt cf indirect expm -lure on 
National H-cher Diur.t*on and 
* ^t rS m-i-rtet «rend:ture «v 
fcfCisnil Higher Ei^aUcn. 
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, CHAPTER VII.; . PROPOSED -SCHEME . OF, - SPE CIFICATTON^ otFaND 

‘BILITY OF' THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA' AND EACH rOF>TnE STATE GOVERNMENTS, ANU 
- - t, I . ZI.O STATUTORY /BASIS THEREFOR \,'r V -j . 


Section 1. Preliminary ‘Remarks ■ 

’*157!"Thi r s report began with a statement of 
four.i specific'! recommendations.'. Thei'-suc-- ' 
ceeding chapters were- devoted td-elabora- 
tion of the meaning and purpose of these re- 
commendations and their implications for 
changes in existing policies^programmes and 
organizations. The -first 1 of the four specific 
recommendations .stated, that the “Govern- 
ment of India and all the State Govern- 
ments should agree upon and adopt a state-, 
merit of All-India policy on Manpower Plan- 
ned development: and reform of higher edu- 
cation". The terms of this recommendation _ 
also specified under’ five heads the premises 
and. objectives- of-such-All-India .policy.-we. 
now 'assume that enough .'has been said in 
the-preceding chapters to make It clear what 
is meant by “manpower planned develop- _ 
ment’and' reform" of 'higher educat on to 

carry i conviction, about its necessity ; and., 
thereby, -to persuade jthe -nGovernnientrOl: 
Indiarpndialln the, State- Governments; to 

accept; this) recommendation- and i i -adopt, an 

agreed statement.-cf xA)l-India i policy. ; *t 

.>15a/ ( As part of., the:, second of, the four 
specific, recommendations^ the -.drafts of a, 
“Higher . .Educational • . .perspective -,-Plan- ; 
FramfT" was put forward. and-Jt, was .xeconi-. 
mended that “the Government of India and 

all lithe crState : Governments shouldi jointly 
take -the draft: into: consideration examine 
theliraplications thereof; and,;in the light ox 
theiconsensusireached' in- such. examination, 
finalise land: settle the- control figures and 
agree to adopt the higher;educational pers- 
pective .plan-frame, as ,ihe common.Ail- 
India basis for, formulation of;programmes 
of development and -reform". 

> I59.t*It Hot been stated over and over 
again in- the preceding-- chapter* and It is 
fmally ‘emphasised. -at thij. stage once again 
that* the particular figures put forward as 
control figures itr the -draft higher educa- 
tional perspective plan-frame- are not .sacro- 
sanct Different figures may be decided up- 
on by *U the Governments jointly when they 
finalise the draft, so long a* the need for 
quantifying the statement of AU-Ind’a policy 
tn a frame- work of targets and ceilings Is 
accepted by all the Governments Jointly. 


We now assume that enough has ten sad 
■ llh the precedlngi/ctontereilto 
■meaning-,- purpose - -and* [JJ 

proposed target and ceiling and that all 
Governments concerned .will »«P' » 
give" effect to the recommendation about m 
Higher Educational Perspective Plan-Frame. 

160. After achieving amoment “L " 

- -mon -AU.India-policy-and a Jrtme^mK w 

targets and ceilings as the ecrr.nv-ri 
India basis for planning programmes of : 
velopment.and reform,ln P 1 ™™?; jj % 

- no ii c v it will become necessary lt0 ‘!!!..Y- 

- fhtmtire and extent-.,- execut vereepo 
bilitv to be severally iindcrlaln-n cv 
‘Government of India and cach ef , j 

Governments. In. .respect of planning,, 

” implementing s P cc, 5? f f] 1 ‘^,Jto'd»tMi 
mentnnd reforms: Itfa-necwary 

SMS 

ord« that the ^Government mat 

ouatelv equipned to be 

Snubilltv- Thesdi.eh.ngM nM'J 
brought shout, ihnwever, r o n » ^ u 
joint agreement hceause only thua * w 
iossible for the orcaralration of t * 
and theorrnnta; on* of •**=““ J, M |)*r. 
Ini mu lull coordination iWh" .. t 

I?S!in the-lleht’of * 

certain specific . euceettlora am Wf mW 
the- next 'section of this re- 

now, recall the 'M^Yititrs (lev- 

eoipmendatlona which *t*I State Geerm- 

exnmcnt of Indie endiaU 

roente ahould join'iy tale- th—i 

into consideration and In th PC. 

ro.uensua reached ™ “™ f „*etreet«' 

finalise end aettle a aeh«nCJ>' 

of executive .reawn'hJI-ST'g,^, Oewm- 

tnert of India -and of the- 

ments”. 

161. The starting point of 

eJs cf manpower-pbnrcd ’m rv -rt^ 
reform ^ ^ 

control". The creation cf rew 
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higher educational institution which is re- 
cognised as forming part of the national 
educational system must be controlled with 
reference to the plan requirements. Com- 

E litive entrance requirements will have to 
instituted and the machinery and pro- 
cedure for making selections will nave to be 
settled. This settlement will be based on 
considerations of policy which seek to re- 
concile the requirements of economic and 
educational efficiency with the need for pro- 
vision of equal opportunity, as well as the 
need for providing special assistance to the 
educationally and economically backward 
ciawes of citizens. Recruitment, training 
*nd employment of higher educated man- 
power by educational institutions, govem- 
■nent departments and corporations will 
, 7 s he brought under regulation so as 
“> facilitate the coordination of educational 
Preparation with the requirements of em- 
ployment agencies. All these and other rc- 
ua™ ,W'H require legislative sanction 
«hcn legislative sanction is provided for 
rciorms which are accepted as being noccs- 
the public interest, it is not only 
hut also necessary that legislative 
j n *ho«fd be made for the framework 
J administrative machinery. This 

especiallv necessary when such machinery 
•v” H ?c assembled, in separate parts, by 
j G overnment and each of the 
i-J^t State Governments and set to work 
. a ^ they formed different parts of 
the MTne organization on an All- 
basis In devising such machinery. 
not ncod models from other countries 
* rc enough models in the complex 
f^v'rftrative organization of this va«t 
^’h ; *t is now necessary is the 
(taXTi. 10 ncw conditions of principle* 
ilrrsJ 1 ' n t*trati\'e organization which ar^ 
Jlfty ffll-established Wc offer our suC- 
? PvWfd to the sctt'rg up of root- 
tnMrativc machinery in the later 
,s this chapter. 

p . 7, i 1 Generally assumed that the Ccn- 
jC*e, ^ has allotted sovereign Powers ** 
* n 'he sphere of education; and 
”nion Government rar.not pertem 
C--: CR *» functions cfTretivele unless t’* 
i* amended. We do nut th:".k 
ti* cv? T U need at all for a-oen* 'X 
tSf j' CT '“-‘" ; tion*l prenrons whirls de^ne 
V» J ^. 7 " sl y a “*m cf function* between t r 
t- the States. It is entirely Wf- • p 
Goyerr.nert cf India and »-* * e 
►' “ ^■’•'•crr.ment* to a core upon • 


constitutional division of functions. What 
we really need is unreserved agreement by 
all the (jovemments on the basis of convic- 
tion of necessity and practicability. When 
such an agreement is reached, the legisla- 
tion proposed will constitute the ratification 
of that agreement bv the legislatures Con- 
cerned An assured statutory basis will 
then become available within the frame- 
work of the existing Constitution which 
will enable the Union Government to per- 
form the functions undertaken by them. 
With this explanation, we may now recall 
the fourth of our four specific recommenda- 
tions which states that “appropriate Acts of 
Parliament and State Legislature* ahould be 
enacted, so as to provide the statutory bas't 
required for manpower planned develop- 
ment and reform of higher education tn 
India up to the Interim Target Year". We 
trust that the suggestion* which are offered 
in the succeeding rection* will rot only 
establish the need for accepting this recom- 
mendation but also indicate h-nv the recom- 
mendation may be Implemented 


Section Z Hicutjt FrveATKmt Fixtjc« j,v> 
Aaunasmw OVorosnit Dmcrox of 
Functions rrrATm pie Union Stvtt* 


1(3 Certain Jrdituti.n* *re spec '-m! Irr 
name in item* C7 a-d €3 ; f t> Uri n U.t 
of the seventh schrdj.e cf the C'.i'l-it.m 
The administration rf the*r i-fitut. -t it • 
function rf the Un'-m 0*W »-»•.* j'knt 
ef a likr nature mar •!»■> I*- *ii"hiei t-y 
law to be !-*!l!utierS ef r.j' — .•! i-p 
lance" Upon each drot*r**i-». t k -e #*- — •« 
(ration of tV»c i r'i f r~ r»*1 

cf the furcti'-l rf ti<r Ur 1 — t'f— i ft rf 
the lVS*n LU*t cf th» *nt-'i| w'-edzV *t 
the Const *a'H eft*! •*'•* » i — !*r f'.i. 
•*— i In reipert ef *n-**ief e’.»t» *f in'*)- 
t'-n* r.i.me.’r, »o-., f « trtr*' V *t 

tocbn.rtl *-fj-*‘t-~ f *»"-*-« t-, t v «e C - 
nr*l rf Iri * <T 

ed Vc r*Tla~e-' t~ i r i 
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Union Government or by a State Govern- 
ment, Additions to or deletions from this 
Hat. should be made only-by Parliament. 

165. There should be three separate parts 
of the Statutory List which may bo referred 
to as Part A, Part B, and Part C. The Act 
of Parliament should specify the nature and 
extent of 'the duties and powers to be per- 
formed and exercised by the Union Govern- 
ment and the State Government concerned 
In each of the three parts. The Act should 
authorise the Government concerned, in 
its respective sphere, to make grants ds well 
as to frame and enforce administrative regu- 
lations. All institutions included in the 
same part should be eligible for the same 
financial benefits and should be subject to 
the same liability to conform to administra- 
tive regulations. The nature and extent of 
executive responsibility (financial as well as 
administrative) to be undertaken by the 
Union Government will • differ' from one 
part to another. The act of Parliament 
should prescribe, a ceiling for aggregate 
capacity (measured by number of seats) of 
all institutions included in each of the three 
parts of the Statutory, List,. A ceiling, of 
50,000 seats, for each part, with ;1, 50, 000 seats 
in all is suggested. . . 


166. Institutions included. in Part A- of the 
Statutory All-India -List of National Higher 
Educational ^Institutions. 

(1), Financial Responsibility. The Union 
Government will have' undivided responsi- 
bility, .for-provision, out • of' Union Public 
Funds, of grants •• required to meet all ex- 
penditure which is . not covered by fees and 
private * contributions. • The State Govern- 
ment, .will have no financial responsibility. 1 

i • ' i,\ ,„>(-• ' *i * 1 

-■•(2) Duties and' Powers of Framing 'and 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations : 

- ' They will Vest 'entirely, in ,the Union Gov- 
ernment' which will have^undivided.execu-. 
tive responsibility. As ' in ' respect of all 
"other Union functions, the State Govern- 
ment will be under constitutional obligation 
to perform such agency functions, if any, as 
tnay.be entrusted by the Union Government. 

, 167. Institutions Indued In Part B of. the 
Statutory All-India List of National Higher 
Educational ■ Institutions. 

(1) Financial Responsibility, Financial 
responsibility' will"be divided between' the 


Union Government and the State Govern- 
ment concerned as below : : 


(a) The Union Government should pro- 
- vide an annual grant out of Union 
Public Funds to each institution 
separately so as to cover the entire 
amount oi .non-recurring expendi- 
ture; the entire amount of expend- 
. lure on scholarships and other forms 
-of student aid; and the entire 
amount of expenditure on pay, 
allowances and .other emoluments 
of all teachers. The scales of ex- 
penditure on these purposes will be 
regulated by . the • Union Govern- 
ment. 


(b) The State 'Government should oro- 

vide grants out of State Pubue 
. Funds to cover all, the institutional 
expenditure t on all purposes other 
than those mentioned in (a) above 
' - and other, than riich expenditure as 
may be covered by fees and private 
contributions. 


(2) Dune's mi .Powers of Frames mi 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations: 


(a) Administrative regulation 

grammes, and administrative -reg* 
Fation of teacher employment ww 
‘ vest in the Union Government. 


(b) The- duties -Bud powers o! fdmw.s 
• • ’ , • trative re-fiilation m respect ot * _ 
other, matters: (includJW P»P“ 

, , enrolment; .financial managem?^ 

, and general management) will 
in the State Government. 


58. Institutions Included in Part 
Eutory AU-Indf* List ot Notional HU*" 
icational Institutions. 


) Financial Responsibility. ^^^ 
lonsibility will ^ CoV 
on Government and;. the State ^ 
it as below: * ; 


> The Union Gore ™”“' 

vide an annual grant ° ut . s ..» u {jan 
Public Funds to gj*i tire 

separately so as to cover expe n&- 
amount of mn-iwurrtW 
tore and the entire amOU^ nd r(hf r 
penditure oil> scholar. d 
forms of student-old- trill 

expenditure on those 
be regulated by J^ ^^sfatu wrT 

roent. There vM , d;r «l 
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''expenditure, but the tlnion Govcm- 
'ment will be 'authorised to bhare the 
expenditure in cases of necessity, 
(b) The State Government should pro- 
vide grants out of State Public 
Funds so as to coyer all the institu- 
tional expenditure other than those 
mentioned 'above -and other than 
• such expenditure as may be covered 
' by fees and private 'contributions. 


P.ffi Duties * and .Powers- of • Framing and 
njorcmg Administrative 1 Regulations : 

( a ) Administrative' regulation of pro- 
grammes will ' vest In the Onion 
Government. 


(b) Administrative regulation in res- 
pect of. all other matters will vest 
m the State Government. 


jMnuooi educational institution will 
hdi» i?i ly 1D , duded in ‘the Statutory AU- 
nstltmin u ni, eSs the management of such 
or Jiri 0 ? £ ! ia ! have made an application 
ts c usion and specifically declared 

■egubi nf ? cs ?, t0 con i Qrm to administrative 
icn- i“r S ; -i'hls exemption from compul- 
? will apply as much to institu- 
0 Univfi?^ lned hy State Government am* 
Wtw tK?. ^ as to Private institut.ons. 
be $tatmn~ ltull0n is included in the List. 

provisions will‘cominue to 
a mtufmi° ng as il re niains in the list. The 
-onj h v !? t 5£ a | ,ot contract out of its obliga- 
te Ust ^lateral decision. Deletion trom 
trivial nf 01501 130 claimed by mere with- 
«>»ever ^ 1 a Pphcation. Parliament may, 
‘-‘Iber ,, e . ,e . °n institution from the list 
^ its initiative or on application. 

*'4on"^ “Regional Higher Edu- 

erred v. a *™ J ed in this Report may be rc- 
'-'ocaiion-. snb-profesSional specialised 

i-Sc ihe exception of the B.A/ 

9 ** *ftc"W. C< ? U I ses which may be referred 
*hof, 1 Ac ademic Arts/Science cdu- 
*3U i =r (,.i~P r ’-d e:5 s tonal specialised courses 
iCoai'^ the following: (1) The 
and similar regional higher 
i-Sc, other than the B-A./ 

12) The diploma courses at 
nv, d?d in polytechnics: <3) Similar 
^ «! te~£‘?f S . l0T the educational prepara- 
^Ua rv '"‘ nici ,*n3 needed for agriculture-. 
f“riices- Public health and medic*- 
fseknl*' /Similar diploma courses to be 
tocher- training; ar.d (5) 
^-saLc-s*;" 55 * courses, to be developed for 
ration combined *~-th pre- 
'* training of higher educated 


manpower cohorts required for employment 
in ministerial or subordinate supervisory 
posts in Government Departments and Cor- 
porations It has been mentioned repeatedly 
and it is finally re-emphasired 'that the de- 
velopment of sub-professional specialised 
education for all these purposes, is a veiy 
important part of the programmes tf 
manpower-planned development and rcfoim 
of higher education. It is on this part of 
the programmes that every State Govern- 
ment should concentrate its attention and 
resources. 


171 . As a rule, the Union Government 
should not undertake any financial orbdml- 
listrative responsibility for "Regional Acade- 
mlc Arts Education”. The Stale Government 
should have the entire responsibility for 
effecting the needed curbs on growth at this 
level and the avoidance of higher educated 
unemployment or wasteful under-employ- 
ment. On the other hand, the Union Gov- 
ernment should extend active and effective 
assistance to State Governments in framing 
and implementing planned programmes of 
development of sub-professional ipeclaJised 
education. The Union Government should 
also provide assistance on a selective basis 
to educationally backward states in develop 
ing "Regional Academic Science Education . 


170 A certain proportion of sub-prefe*- 
shmai specialised institutions may be ear- 
marked for meeting the requirements of the 
public corporate industrial cr commercial 
enterprises of the Union Government or any 
major departmental ag-edea of the tni«n 
Government. Thu will be particularly 
needed is respect of polytechnic located in 
the Vicinity of public corporate In- ut.rls! 
enterprises of the Union Govrrem*nt In 
such cases, the institution, raay be fc oU£ht 
„„i, r «v» same form cf as 

fcrl.rirf lilw A t! Suit.. 
• D n. All-India List rr? erred to abrr O'Vr 

sc- cnee colleges ;n 



statuMT FT-'W-'- 
«tert pert-ip* £** i 

Ju-i 

~Tjrr.i&r> 



Union Government or by n State Govern* 
ment. Additions to or deletions from . this 
list should be made only, by Parliament. 

165. There should be three separate parts 
of the Statutory List which may be referred 
to as Part A, Part B, and Part C. The Act 
of Parliament should specify the nature and 
extent of 'the duties and powers to bo per- 
formed and exercised by the Union Govern* 
ment and the State Government concerned 
in each of the three parts. The Act should 
authorise the Government concerned, ‘ in 
Its respective sphere, to make grants as well 
as to frame and enforce administrative rogu* 
lotions. All institutions included in the 
same part should be eligible for the same 
financial benefits and should be subject to 
the same. liability to conform to administra- 
tive regulations, The nature and extent of 
executive responsibility (financial as well as 
administrative) to be undertaken by the 
Union Government will' differ ‘from 'one 
part to another. ,The act of Parliament 
should prescribe . a ceiling -for ■ aggregate 
capacity (measured by number of seats) of 
all institutions included in each of the three 
parts of the Statutory, List., A ceiling of 
50,000 seats fbr each part, with J 1,50,000 seats 
in all is suggested. . . 


166. Institutions included in Part A of the 
Statutory. All-India List of National Higher 
Educational institutions. , 

(1) , Financial Responsibility. The Union 
Government will have -undivided responsi- 
bility, for .provision, out' of Union Public 
Funds, of . grants , required to meet all ex- 
penditure which is not covered by fees and 
private - contributions. < The i State Govern- 
ment, .will have no financial responsibility. ' 

(2) Duties and Powers of Framing and 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations: . 

-« They will Vest entirely, in the Union, Gov- 
ernment! -which will'have, undivided execu- 
tive responsibility. As in respect of all 
other Union functions, the State Govern- 
ment will be under constitutional obligation 
to perform such agency functions, if any, as 
may. be entrusted by the Union Government. 

.167. Institutions indued in ‘Part B of. the 
Statutory All-India List ’of National Higher 
Educational- Institutions. ’ • 

(I) Financial Responsi6ifitj/, Financial 
responsibility, will lie divided between- the 


Union Government and the State Govern- 
ment concerned as below ■- 


(a) The Union Government should pro- 
vide an annual grant out of Union 
Public Funds to each institution 
separately so as to cover the entire 
amount of .non-recurring expendi- 
ture; the entire amount of expendi- 

, lure on scholarships and other forns 
_ of student aid; and the entire 
amount of expenditure on pay, 
allowances and other emoluments 
of all teachers. .The scales of ex- 
penditure on these purposes will be 
regulated by the Union Govern- 
ment. _ 

(b) The State Government should pro- 
vide grants out of - State Pubhe 
Funds to cover all ,the institutional 
expenditure > on all purposes other 
than those mentioned in (a) above 

’ • and other, than such expenditure 
may be covered by fees and priva 
contributions. 


(2) Dunes and Powers of • Framing at 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations: 

(a) Administrative .regulation of.pn 
grammes, and administrative, regx 
■ • ' lation of teacher employment wi 
' * vest in the Union Government. 

„. (b) The -duties- and. powers of 

' . trative regulation in respect ox * ■ 
other, matters (including ' Pgjj 
enrolment; ■ financial managem 
. ,-and general management) win vi. 
in the State Government. 


168. Institutions Included in Bart c 
Statutory, AU-Indl* List of , National 
Educational Institutions. 

(1) Financial Responsibility, .^^fe 
responsibility wffl be dwide. beU rQ . 
Union Government and the 
ment as below: 1 

(o) The Union Government ' 

vide an annual grant ® ut , nst :{ U tIon 

Public Funds' to 

separately so as to covert j,. 

amount ofnon-recurring e*{* ^ 

ture and the p " 1 ' re rthtf 

penditure ort ' scholarships ** ]eJ pf 
forms of student-aid. The~£g w jj/ 
expenditure on these puxp& fl . 

... be regulated by the Union 

ment There will Sharing M* 1 
■ , .commitment about snan b 
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expenditure, but the "Union Govern- 
ment will be authorised to share the 
expenditure in cases of necessity, 
(b) The State Government should pro- 
vide grants out of State Public 
Funds so as to cover all the institu- 
tional expenditure other than those 
mentioned above and other than 
such expenditure as may be covered 
&y lees and private contributions. 

Pousers of Framinq and 
^"3 Administrative -Regulations: 


manpower cohorts requ.red for employment 
in ministerial or subordinate supervisory 
posts in Government Departments and Cor- 
porations. It has been mentioned repeatedly 
and it is finally re-cmphasired that the de- 
velopment of sub-professional speciati'ed 
education for all these purposes, is a vciy 
important part of the programmes rf 
manpower-planned development and refciin 
of higher education It is on this part tf 
the programmes that cvrry Slate Govern- 
ment should concentrate its attention and 
resources 


(») Administrative regulation of pro- 
grammes will vest In the Union 
Government. 

ft) Administrative regulation in tts- 
other matters will vest 
,n to* State Government. 

ASlJfe educational institution will 
fci-» Listimi* Ud fu to th e Statutory All* 
jfWstttton XlnH. the management of such 
f3r Rich inS?. i have ,made an application 
rj 'nllmrneM S t 0n , d s P eClfi cally declared 
^Tdiiions ^I'i 0 CQnf °rm to administrative 

^ delusion i-m tnn? pti0n Ir ? m c . om P ul " 

, tj tu maiab,ir,^,K ap ,? y as much t0 tostitu- 
by State Government an<* 
*->r tht, i Jv? “ private institut.ons. 

^ tt »tatory ,U n~°? - h deluded in the List, 
£*> w knr pr ?, nsion s will continue to 
rema tos in the list, The 
by tS’^.^toact out of its obliga- 
£*Jlu nr^ot ki d r c . lsi °n. Deletion lrom 
«f^2L& l i; lata *g by mere with- 
i' ! lon ; Parliament may. 
ba It, iM.u„ insti,Uti °n from the list 
’ ‘'' e or on application. 

V>f « SiSS fi t*M^ 0r ‘ al Highcr Edl> 
13 *s -juK^to. 5 Rp P°rt may be re- 
with o^^^tonal specialised 
W i ""toton of the BA/ 

**T-,-nai may be referred 

V* 1 ' Arts/Se.ence cdu- 

sprviriiscd courses 
•5*®, ,“a Mjowat: (1) The 
-V ,i: »* I-*. TePmal higher 

e^r-evij*i .' Jr? c *P-°ma courses at 
**i (3) S.milar 
. - eioi.tmri! juvpera- 

-"r-r 4 agridulm 1 
*„■> «tsks *«!» and r=e'- 
1^.; - f-». , ‘ courses ■■ 

*■, ;**• 10 devc; 

«*s*4*d 
~~~ £ ci higber 


171. As a rule, the Union (iovcmmnit 
thould not undertake any financial rr adml- 
listrative responsibility for ’■Regional Acade. 
mlc Arts Education" The State Government 
• nould have the entire re*per.*ibth!y fer 
eiTccting the needed curbs cn growth at this 
level and the avoidance of h.gher educated 
unemployment or wasteful under -employ- 
ment On the other hand, the Lnhn t.oe- 
ernment should extend active and efTeetUe 
asstslancc lo State C«icioimli m I'amlnc 
and implementing planned program. ..rs rt 
development o! ntb-rmlcrsienil 
education The Union Covrrnrr.nl all 
also provide arrrrtanrc on a rr.rflor tar I 
to educationally bacim.id lUTtit 
tnff “Hefitonal Acad-m:: Remora h.-H. i 

172. A certain preport on of : 

SiCtral rpeetaliivd “"'•'“S"' Jt/.f, c , ,i 
marked lor meeting the rt-.Jirr-' . rM •' 
public corporate i'v : ' - -,I l ‘ r 
einctpr.se* o! the lt-t Cvrerr . .■ ;■ * •> 

major department, .rw'r- 
Government. This *?*J Tt.-il-. *t-l -n 
o ceded m rr'p'vt ef r ‘ 
the ncm ty cf t-^- -'5^ ^,'V ’ }n 

rir *•;.<- 

u =“ 4 :,p:m ;,m a .mv 

L-^ AlMnd a IV t, .*>—* f.,*^ 

...H totl-mr ttnrl-t-g rrc 

..-.mm «e”<,ea •» 
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, , . . , .. , .. . Dolvtechnic education at diploma level also 

respect of regional higher education to that P° y ^ ^possible to make a 

of national higher education. , . beeinning with these measures unless 

r T* • Tv„„a ~~~ — which emolov engineering man- 

Section 3. Machinery of Higher Educa- 
tional Administration : Engineering „ and 
Technology Branch 


173. Earlier in this report, we observed 
that the organization which has grown up 
during the last decade for 
velopment of engineenng education oners 
a working model which may be usef^y 
adopted for other types of speciaW higher 
education. Tlie characteristic features ot 
this organisation are the following. 

‘ - (11 An All India plan envisaging .targets 
- ( ' < 1 ? growth of the national stock and 

targets of increase of higher educa 
J ' tional capacity derived therefrom. 

•i" (2) An effective system, agreed upon 

■ ■ W between the Government of India 

and the Stale Governments, for 
I ' reaching decisions regarding th 
distribution of new capacity among 
the different states. 

ing basis. 

(a\ ( a ) An All-India Council ot Spcci- 

. (4) aHsed Higher Education at.achcd^ 

(b) A Board, of SperiaKsed Higher 
Education in each omre, 
to an appropriate d'Partment 
the State Government, wltn 
■ organized permanent !ta.t. 

wklch dltterKi^androg^ Jt b this 

busiest step* to strengthen 

S Ofganiraiicn. 

. . , ir.wlic«d already tJl 

„ l7? ILLVvJ orderly 

».b. tg 


beginning with these measures — 

agencies which employ engineenng man 
cower take parallel action and irnporm 
reforms are carried out in their policies trf 

SanS'iSluhed to be m.^ 
organizations may be jeiuc red . 

foregoing description of the 

176. The needed changes arc SOSS” 1 " 1 
below: 

I. There is at present “.WScS"®''- 
the “All India Council f'rSSKaUon Co"; 
tion”, with one Ccjitr. l Commltf^** • 
mittee” and . four hv R ex fi C cutive order eMjj 
They are set up by extwiw Board w 
Union Government. There f(jt up fcv 
Technical Education in eacn Covef „ m «it 
executive order of the btare jhei« 

The entire organization ^tutorv tJjj 
bodies should do placed jn a ( W< 

rial jurisdictions as bclo\ . 

(|) The Council should 

Non. “Big‘f« r '".* E /£loa- n <h4 

prUSlW'SS,”' V 

"To the ptoee.^ 
transportation ,$ lif |«ri 1 
tion should l* 


tion *ivw ^ , f, 

■UK .heuid ^ i‘, 

{5 

V- «rVa* 
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should be a member of the Central 
Planning and Finance Committee 
also. All the members of all the 
five committees should also tie mem- 
bers of the council. The members 
of the council y/ho ore not members 
of the five committees should not 
exceed onc-lcnth of the total 
strength of the council. 

' (4) There should be a State Regional 

Board in each State-Region. 

(Note. One state will ordinarily 
constitute one State-Region. But 
a State may be divided into more 
than one State-Region, if neces- 
• sary.) . , 

IL (1) The functions at present vested in 
- the University Grants Commission 
In relation to all ‘ universities, as 
well as the functions at present 
vested in the Council set up under 
the Institutes of Technology Act m 
relation to all Institutes of Techno- 
logy should be transferred to ana 
distributed between the new Ail 
India Council of Engineering and 
Technological Education and the 
. new “Central Planning and Finance 
Committee”, of that Council. The 
functions thus transferred shouia 
be performed by these bodies in 
relation to all institutions of engi- 
neering/technological education 
. which may be included in the o ta- 
1 tutory All-India list of National 
Higher Educational Institutions- 
Upon such transfer, the provision 
of the University Grants Commis- 
sion Act should cease to apply * 
the institutions , concerned, -in 

provisions of Chapter 'ID ol l *}. 
Institutes of Technology Act shou 
Stand repealed. J ; , 

(2) The functions of the Zonal P^o- 
. gramme Committees and omie 
Regional Boards should be defm 
so as to be the same as those P * 
formed at present by Regional 
Committees and State Boards su 
ject to such changes as may 
deemed necessary in the light 
practical experience and subject, 
the addition of new functions un 
ni below. 


is at present no provision 
which employers may be o°mP. ^ 
iSJ y squired to provide practical training 
‘^hes to pupils enrolled in institutions of 


engineering and technological education be- 
fore or after they receive •' their degrees or 
diplomas and before they enter upon their 
first employment. The provisions of the 
Apprentices Act 1961 are limited to trades 
notified as “designated trades”. They are 
expressly declared to be inapplicable ' to 
“any graduate or diploma apprentice under- 
going training in accordance with any 
scheme framed by or with the approval of 
the Government” or to "any special appren- 
ticeship scheme for imparting training in 
non-designated trades”. The new ' Act 1 of 
Parliament should make statutory provision 
for these excluded types of training, .as 
nearly as may be on the lines provided in 
the Apprentices Act 1961. The functions to 
be performed under the Act should be dis- 
tributed between the Zonal Programme 
Committees and the State-Regional. Boards. 
The new provisions should secure that the 
total number of trainees for whom any em- 
nlover may be compulsorily required to pro- 
vide training facilities is not increased, be- 
yond the limit established by the Appren- 
tices Act 1961. 

177 The purposes underlying the forego- 
ing proposals are clear. It may be added 
that the successful working of any organiza- 
tion depends not merely on its formal struc- 
ture but on the manner in which men are 
chosen for appointment to key posts in it. 
at is with reference to this consideration 
that the following observations are tnade.^ 

(1) So far, the organization i has been 
controlled effectively by engineer- 
ing educationists. This was useful 
and appropriate during - the first 
phase of development. It is i now 
necessary to secure that the' Zonal 
Programmes Committees are effec- 
tively controlled by members who 
represent the Government depart- 

• ments 8nd corporate enterprises 
which employ engineering man- 

• power. This should be done with- 
out prejudicing the educational 
character of the organization as a 
whole, and more particularly the 
functions of its Central Planning 
and -Finance Committee. 

(2) Owing to historical reasons, the 
civil engineering speciality (being 
the oldest and best developed) is 
heavily represented in key posts 

•i . , ^th in Government departments 
and in educational ' 
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adequate practical experience of 
industrial production should be 
given effective representation at 
SLSrS** and es P e cioHy in 'the 
Z9nal -Programme Committees. / 


$teTipN .4. Machinery 0 f Higher Educa- 
tional Administration; Other Branches 


! :We' suggest that the machinery of hfg 
educational -administration .required 
branch number 3_should.be organized 
the same pattern ; and should be set up < 
(administered , by! the’ Union Government 
the -Ministry -of Food, and Agriculture. 


■ i 78 - U 1? “nyenient, for administrative 
purposes, to ( divide all degree and diploma 
courses which comprise higher education 
qnder six branches of higher education as 
specified below; 


We also suggest that the machinery 
higher educational administration r equip 
for branch number 4 should be organic 
on the same, pattern and should be, set v 
and administered by. the Union. Covemnei 
in i the Ministry of Health. 


Scientific ’ and 
! Branches. ’ 


Technical ’ Educational 


i (1)< Academic-Pedagogical 
cation, , . ' , . \ . „ 


Science Edu- 


• In all three -cases, there must be sell 
contained provision for finance; the branch? 
being specifically excluded 'from the pur 
view of the University Grants Commission 


<U 


(2);. Engineering ,arid Technological Edu- 
cation: 


(3) Agricultural * arid ••Veterinaty Educa- 
tion.' " * ‘ ' 


(4) Health and Medical Education; 

Arts Educational Branches. 

, ,{5) Academic-Pedagogical Arts Educa- 
tion. kr * , „ > 

• (6) Specialised Arts Education. 


r 179. rThe; following classification by branch- 
esiisitbe sameias (adopted in .Part II of 
the.' (Draft) Higher Educational Perspective 
Plan-Frame with the difference that what 
is referred toiln the latter as "Specialised 
Scientific and Technical Education” (other 
tham Engineering Education) has been split 
Into three, parts. Two of these parts are 
given ibranch number; 3 'and 4 above. The 
remaining part constitutes, the definition of 
technological Education” and is added to 
branch number 2.- The word "technical” 
is' used to signify, the sub-professional level 
of education 'in -branches 2,' 3 and 4. Edu- 
cational preparation for public administra- 
tion 'and corporate management is;included 
in branch 6. along with educational prepara- 
tion 'for self-employment • or other non- 
corporate employment in commerce, law, 
journalism or any other specialised cultural 
or social art, but not including technological 
and technical arts as defined above. 


181. We have now got to consider the 
machinwy of higher'educational adminis- 
tration required for branches number 1, 8 
and 6. Should these be -.three separate 
organizations or should one be kept 
separate and - the two' others' unified in a 
single organization? Or should all 'three be 
unified in a single organisation? Differen 
views >may be ‘held. by different ■ penso™ 
about the right choice to be made. There 
is no such thing as a uniquely valid solu- 
tion, to any problem of, organization. 2 ac 
choice has to be made on a balance o! 
vantages and disadvantages. We suggos 
that' (for the duration of the Fourth an 
Fifth Plan Periods) it would be best to have 
a single unified organization for these ton* 
branches, .viz., Academic-Pedagogical 
ence; Academic-Pedagogical Arts; 
Specialised Arts." . , 


' '182. The nucleus of the needed 1 
tion , already exists. It Is the. 

Grants -Commission. It.ts, hov.ow, 0 -'!', 
nucleus. It may be s«ai from tw “ 
the (Dra/t) Higher Education Pcrspe^ 


i-Frame tnat tmeasunj. ,, , im 
turn of cohorts, the MUded «*•«,„ 
dealing with branches 1„5 »nd 8 »' ' , t r 
at least twice as much work to oo t* u ^ 


th re o“othe7Veparat;''t>rgMizatloM. 

«hich will be dealing onlywitho^ 


It will be necessary tfterciwe, {Jf 

organization of Mew 1 " 


180, We' have, explained in the last section 
our -views regarding the machinery of 
higher, educational administration required 
for branch number 2. That machinery is 
.to.be set up and administered by the Union 
Government in the Ministry of Education. 


the existing organization viy; ltre ng- 
Grants Commission ri fU iublr 

thened so as to be a<Jfquafe * j, 
for its tasks. Energetic leadership cl 

ed in order to assfstalf the tur.et^ 

the country, to Tfcfrm. $*' 
effectively. It »”h .n 

the nation will be rf 

cient system of educational prep* 
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*11 higher educated teachers in schools, col- 
leges and universities: of all academic re- 
search workers in all the arts and sciences; 
of all non -technical administrators and 
managers in all* Government Departments 
*nd corporations; of all lawyers, authors, 
journalists and other private practitioners 
of specialised arts; ana, generally, of all 
other higher educated manpower needed by 
the country -(with the exception only of 
engineering and technological specialists, 
agricultural and veterinary specialists, and 
health and medical specialists). Each of 
these three excepted groups of higher edu- 
cated manpower will be the responsibility 
of one of the three other specialised agencies 
*nd the specialised institutions which will 
be assisted and guided by them. 


5. Union Corporate Service 

Commission 

J83. The following passage occurs in one 
wine papers issued last year by the Insti- 
™ te of. Applied Manpower Research: 

"There is a story of an amusing charac- 
ter (created by a famous Frencn 
playwright), who started taking 
• tuition in the, literary arts some- 
what late -in a busy life devoted to 
commercial pursuits. When he 
came to, the point -at which he was 
instructed about . the distinction 
between poetry and prose, he is 
^id to have exclaimed with sur- 
prise that he had been ‘talking 
prose for forty years, without 
knowing it’. In 'somewhat similar 
fashion, there must be some ad- 
ministrators in r India who have 
taken part in planning and imple- 
menting schemes ' of reorganization 
of services. There must be many 
more who have- made sophisticated 
cadre calculations in order to plan 
and carry- out ' recruitment pro- 
grammes All these, administrators 

" ave . in fact, - been doing m ¥l.' 
Power-planning’: though, like 
Jourdauy they may have done so 
without knowing rit'.’* 
j&Ater explaining how. "manpower- 
,a dfoJLii s rea] ly. a matter. of setting U P 
Orient* 03 tinB a system- of planned mana- 
ge* °‘'manpower ; employed in a com- 
frts .^ork of organizations, the P a Pf^ 
Wl* 0 ? x P lai * why this lonR-famjfc" 
.administration has- suddenly 
Probw ltle size . shape and name -of a ue-w 


“There' is a large body of: 1 rules and 
regulations in all Ministries and 
Departments of all Governments in 
India which normally' take care of 
the foregoing requirements. The 
rules and regulations -were original- 
ly devised under conditions in which 
the total number of Service-Cadre- 
Posts were expected to be [relative- 
ly stationary or to increase only 
very slowly. During recent, de- 
cades, however, the Tate of 'growth 
has increased. What is no .less im- 
portant is that, the relative pro- 
portions of Service-Cadre-Posts at 
different levels have also altered. 
Where the effect of these changes 
was appreciated in time and.. was 
recognised to be permanent, reme- 
dial action has been taken in. , the 
form of replanning the, Service 
Cadre Reorganization of services 
based on such replanning. has often 
entailed considerable expansion of 
total cadre-strength requiring spe- 
cial recruitment on an ad hoc basis. 
It has also emailed the revision and 
resettlement of the levels at which 
direct recruitment is made as well 
as the specification of sources from 
which recruits are to be drawn, 
“For various reasons, noted reorgani- 
zation has not been effected,, at all, 
or, has not been effected satisfacto- 
rily in many cases. The principal 
reason is that administrators who 
know how to manage an- existing 
cadre are available in large num- 
bers. Too few among them know 
how these cadres were' originally 
designed or brought into existence. 
Another, and perhaps, more im- 
portant reason is that even those 
who understand how cadres are 
designed, are familiar only with 
the organization of what may be 
called ‘static’ cadres. But the 
• country needs ‘dynamic’ cadres: 
cadres with buili-in provision for 
much more rapid growth than the 
old-type cadres. 


“The creation of new public sector en- 
terprises has proceeded very fast 
in recent years and has taken vari- 
ed complex, and hitherto unfami- 
liar forms. These enterprises re- 
quire the constitution of ‘dynamic’ 
cadres. They have not yet been 
constituted. It . is here that 
a major problem ox planned en- 
cadrement has arisen and awaits 



early solution. There are some mis- 
r i conceptions which are, ■ at present, 
■, obstructing and delaying the solu- 
1 1 , tion of this problem. It is necessary 
,> i that these misconceptions should 
, > r ■[ be brought into the open and clear- 
< ed away". The paper proceeds to set 
out these misconceptions and ex- 
i i plains how they should be cleared 
• away. 


, 185/ It is worthy of note that the major 
problem which is thus identified as having 
emerged with the “creation of. new public 
sector enterprises’’ has also been identified, 
quite , independently, and that too on the 
high authority of the Estimates Committee 
of Parliament. The following passages 
occur in the Fifty-Second Report of that 
'Committee entitled "Personnel Policies of 
Public Undertakings”, which was issued in 
March, 1964. 


:n, iwot. • -• 

‘That every . enterprise , should have 
proper ' written _> recruitment rules 
• understood • by all, from 1 the very 
, beginning, needs no emphasis, it is 
„ noticed that even Undertakings set 
'I up as far back' as in' 1948 and 1950 
, have not framed their recruitment 
rules nor have. the administrative 
>. , ministries concerned ensured their 
m formulation. . . . 


.. T '“The 1 basic essential ’ Prerequisite to 
ensure the recruitment of the most 
i‘ '.■**" suitable man for each post, , » to 
o'' ~ clarify and define the specifications 
'-r i • . and requirements of each level of 

management, each .department ahd 

■ • each key job or groups of similar 
’ The other undertakings 



“rop B eri “defied i»b“ S pec|ca.ion S 

’for each level of officers/staff. .. . 


iur =«*'-** , 

n , time. Such planning, is nec ”*”7 

staff and the time lag between ad^ 

Snslder that it would be helpful if 
‘ ' annual job inventory is prepared 
bv each undertaking in the light 
-of Us need and expansion pro- 
grammes and action to effect re- 
cruitment • Is initiated m good 

time.... 


“The Committee find that as many as 
4,857 technical/managerial person- 
nel have left the public undertakings 
. during the last three years........ 

, If the migration results in higher 
. . utilisation of a man’s qualifications 
• it is not undesirable. Otherwise » 

is a waste The desirability 

•’ ; of devising somewhat uniform seals 
. r of pay for similar posts in all public 
undertakings may be considered. ... 
.. - They have also suggested the ifr 

■troduction of Cadre , and Career 
development schemes by all utotr- 

takings ,The Committee tope 

, , that Government would..:... ta» 

suitable measures to arrest the * 
zontal movement of personne « 
extent it is considered undent 

- 'The Committee regret to » lserv ' 

s^a n ir«»: 

well-defined principles 
- .confidence the employees need* 

• -T-.-r no emphasis... 

‘•Promotions of, persons Trlming •»«* 

• ' ate experience and tramms 
the efficiency of the imdcrt k 


The fact tnai p^*- . , {0 
takings have not yet ^MgemfS 1 . 
build up. efficient A * 


build '.up' : efficient , „ 

would indicate thntths PJn it 

' not being’ given, the 

/’ deserves. - . 

’/ r “In order to attract the best can t 

available for B post, the. odr , 

, poration has, constitut'd ^ 

■Scheme for each group 

jobs: requiring the Cad.' 

. qualifications. • ' num brr » 

. Schemes Various love's 

. posts at ■ «“ ch SL , 1 l |, divid'd. *to 
. in which the Cadre > 


posts at wcit I,* . divided 

&SS 85-^35 SST? 


s&ssvfs 

sagfe-g 

Intervals in thelrw r *cr£ 


mend that ai r ; ,,,,, P*^ 

dndrrtiVi- 
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should constitute similar cadre 
schemes 

“With a view to offering an employee a 
Satisfying career for the whole of his work- 
a 6* | fe, the progressive Companies in India 
*Gd abroad have devised a regular career 
wvelopment scheme. This envisages cons- 
J* 3 * training for development by inculcat- 
J’fw and related skills in the employee 
ia, 5 “C tna y take over higher rcsponsi- 
Jf^ eB opportunities present them- 
Jj, l T t J They suggest that the desirability 
introducing a similar scheme in all pub- 
' undertakings might be considered... 

156. The Estimates Committee has not 
jT-y^pinpointed in great detail every aspect 
■‘Panned manpower management which 
. ■J‘ 1Tc * to be attended to, it has also made 
C recommendation regarding the 
^ninety required for ensuring that such 
• ...ion will, in fact, be given. Nearly 
>g0 - the Estimates Committee 
tSi? nded . in !,s report for (1955—57) the 
d»~ii, 0n a “Separate Public Sendee 
preT. 5 * or recruitment of ofTicers in 
ten*. “^kings". The recommend a - 
S» JJ' reiterated in the report for 195S- 
l n the report for 1962*63, the 
ti ,'v‘ .re dealt with possible objections 
PitV-^1 0 * 1053 * ®od observed that “The 
°. n . e °1 reconciling the rrquire- 
U.*': T P ub l‘C responsibilitv and regu- 

»»/,.? ,h<f one hand and adequate busi- 
*f. f„,remmercial freedom on the other, 
fcg, p!i ,hat tbc solution lay in cstablish- 
’v'P^p i Rnc * Commission, similar to the 
Tm-; ’ ,0 T public enterprises, staffed by 
", business experience who 
e nf- od °1 the public secter. 
P'S!'.* , V' a * of such a Commission 

, “l* 0 * be to examine and 
V-.„. terms and conditions of service 
M Promotion and other person- 

® PV, *ed by various publ.e 
fV • * n< * prescribe model rules. 

V b,. ‘ lw, on can also provide members 

V**n~Ir res-optfd cn departmental rre- 
‘ V* a promotien Committees e. 

The Cemm.ttre 

'***t *• 'bat Govemmeni decision be 
_ rerly date in the l.ght ef the 
j- t : *rrru, C8 . s - 

^V-sJ) 4 repxt issued in March, 1VM. 
l : r v dr * !l * ,th »r»io m 

1' »*t vb=.;~ »-» 

Per-a 'JL la . ,v arrarremert r-P* 
br them mh'eh has been 
e v flowed in the raw 
' Posts and TeW^T* 


Department, Ordinance Factories 
etc On the other hand, they feel 
that such a centralised recruitment 
for higher posts would enable uni- 
form standards of selection, elimi- 
nate competitive bidding for scarce 
personnel and ensure fairness, be- 
sides saving the time and work of 
the public undertakings The Com- 
mittee have no doubt that the re- 
presentatives of the undertakings 
concerned and suitable outside ex- 
perts sail! be associated with rec- 
ruitment of persimel through such 
a Commission If. however, the 
setting up of a single Central Com- 
mission may not be ccr.tidered 
feasible, the Committee would 
suggest the setting up of ruch Com- 
missions on regional or Industry 
basis." 


IE3 II IS tio»' mm- <«" <‘"7 

the lorrt-lhS cS-.nstinm .rtr r ,SSlSnl 
Vet nothin: hss hsrfrrn! V.r hlvr rr- 
produrrd sll Ihc wlmirt r*"*!-, Item IS- 
rcnsrl el the E.timslr, C<T.~.;W l-*- 
(if wc may VO rbsm r with ore ret;»w* i 
we are entirely ani u-'~rp^i} r l-i »r ce- 
ment ruth the d.agn'i * rf the r-a.adr *» 
wxtll as the remedy prevcnt-M by the Cm- 
mittee Our Interest m the #*.«•» 

from the fact that unleax the 
tions of the Csm-Ittee are a^-e! aM 

poliey nhirt *r have <MeJ »n « 

report. 
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*5®^ conditions ^cannot bo Improved upon 


11. UL- impiuvea upon 

unless the remedy suggested by the Esti- 
mates Committee is adopted. 


We recommend, accordingly, that a new 
maJ ' be referred to as 
the union Corporate Services Commission ” 
be set up without delay with its composi- 
tion and functions defined in the manner 
specified by the Estimates Committee. We 
think one such new organization ■ should 
be sufficient, at any rate, to begin with. 


Section 6. . Union, Manpower, Authority 

. and State Manpower Authorities 

189/ “Manpower” is ‘recognised by the 
Union Government to be an important item 
of Government business' The Ministry of 
Home Affairs has’ been designated as the 
unit 'of the Union Government responsible 
for transacting this Government • > business. 
There is a Director, with a small office 
staff, located jn the .Ministry , for dealing 
with the business., Four years ago, the.. 
Ministry set up the “ Institute of Applied . 
Manpower Research”, and charged it. with; 
the^duty of conducting, research' on prob-J 
lems of manpower planning. This report is, 
based primarily on the results of research,' 
studies made by -this Institute. ; ' f . t 

190.' During the' last few years, 1 ' doubts • 
have been expressed (both within th e Minis- 
tries 'of the Union' Government and by for- 1 
eign ’ consultants) • about the correctness- of' 
the 'location of this "function in the Minis- 
try of 'Home Affairs. Should it not be locat- • 
ed iri the Planning Commisison which deals 
with planning? Or in the Ministry cf La- ’ 
bour and Employment which deals with 
employment and training? Or in the Minis- 
try of Education which, after all, deals with 
the" sources of supply of educated • man- 
power 4 ? Or in the Ministry, of Industry 
which is concerned with all the new enter- 
prises that'wiU increasingly use manpower? • 
Or in the Ministry responsible for coordina- , 
tion'of economic affairs? There is, no doubt, 
a valid point underlying each of these ques- 
tions, And, as' we remarked earlier, there 
is' no such thing as a uniquely valid solution « 
of any organizational problem.' ' But,* given • 
the acceptance of the view put forward in 
this report that “manpower planning”, as a 
governmental ‘function, i s really an exten- 
sion and adaptation to the new conditions of 
planned development of the national -econo- 
my., of those tancliona which the Ministry 
of Home Affairs has always performed in 
relation to public sendees, we have no rioabt 
whatever that the present location of this 
function is the- correct one. ' 


* 191.’ Assuming that the statement 
India Policy recommended at the on 
this report will be accepted, and as$ 
further .that a scheme of division of 
tive responsibility for implementation 
policy,, as between the Union Gover 
and the State Governments will be 8] 
cepted,. then- we recommend the foil 
improvements in existing organization 


. (I) i The responsibility for implemen 
of .the policy, as well, as the Higher E 
tional n Perspective u Plan-Frame (' 
constitutes the , framework. of target; 
ceilings) should be vested in the Mir 
of Home -Affairs.' The needed mach: 
should be' located in that '’Ministry 8! 
rhay be referred to'as'the Union Manp 
Authority. 1 Ft r.n I 1 - " 


• (IT) The Union 
should consist of 


Manpower Autb< 


(lj ,The Union 
mittee;- 1 >; 


Manpower Policy C 


(2) The 
Board; and 


Union Manpower Plam 


r(3) The 
Planning. 


'Union 1 Office of Manpw 


The Committee should be a Minister Xei 
Committee. The Board should bea Wn 
tary-level . Board. ,The. office should I be J 
ed on the existing Directorate of Manpo 
in the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

(Ill) Every State should equip 

a ' State Manpower Authority, cons 

on the same lines. 


■ (IV) Tho Institute of AWjjjJ 




Authority .and all the State p* 

Authorities. >o « » 


Authorities, mcc™-.. , f 


give effect 
purpose. 

193. It will bo tho ifj 

of the Union Manpower Authority ^ 

State Manpower Authorities , 

tation of the All-Ind a po»JT £5*^. 

planned development of Htfjf he & « 
tho Union as well as ti , y ti* 




major 

cubrised. ' 


Minute or supplementation 




First, A steady flow of continuing infor- 
mation relating to the employment of higher 
educated manpower 'in all , Government 
Departments (of the Union 1 as well as the 
States), all major corporate ' enterprises (in 
the private as well as - the public sector) 
and in all educational institutions has to be 
organized and maintained. .The study of 
such information should', be' organized and 
the results of such study’;, should be made 
available for 'public, information as well as 
for use by the Union and State Manpower 

Authorities. ' ■ ' 3 ‘ ' 


Secondly. The basic principles and frame- 
work of organization of planned-manpower 
management in . the ' Government Depart- 
ments and public sector 'corporations of the 
union should be settled 'by the Union Man- 
power Authority. - Measures necessary for 
setting up employment' ‘coordination agen- 
ts and the settlement of questions of policy 
mating to them will be an important func- 
on of the Union Manpower Authority. 
. e Manpower Authority should per- 
Su nilar functions in relation to the 
Government Departments and public sector 
COI Porations of the State. 


v.5 ,r % , A continuous watch should be 
hj;.°y* r the progress made by educational 
“ l *°na In making available an annual 
higher educated manpower cohorts 
, Progress made by employment agen- 
r !l recruiting, training and employing 
jifc ' oh ° rts - In the light of the results of 
of thp f dy ’ lhe Programme relating to each 
lirto- 10 j r ma i° r occupational groups of 
i £< * ucate d manpower, as well as se- 
* or eac h important speciality in 
la',. Sro'rps, should be kept under review. 
rjci/V'ght of the results of such review. 
tlt «!ss^f E l s *?, programmes as may be 
should be decided upon by the 
Aulhority (of the Union or any 
“ me case may be). 

{ he organization is developed on 
“***• it should be possible, within 
*StienL • ye . ars « to reach a state of high 
rm-Don? in organization of planneo- 
DeoartiV man agement in the Government 
eri 5 ,^ en t s and Corporations and the co- 
»t °* such management by agencies 
1 Purpose. This will permit 

Educated Manpower Budget to be 
a operated annually. When this 

fUz3 e j will be possible to assure the 
3 ’hatching of the annual supply c! 


higher educated manpower cohorts with an 
nual recruitment, pre-employment training 
and placement in first employment of such 
cohorts; 6uch matching being effected speci- 
ality by speciality. This will be the final 
test of successful implementation of the All- 
India policy recommended in this report. 

194. It is suggested that statutory provi- 
sion should be made by Act of Parliament 
for setting up the foregoing organization. 
The necessary constitutional basis for such 
statutory provision is available in the follow- 
ing items of the concurrent list of the Se- 
venth Schedule of the Constitution: ' 

Item 20. Economic and social planning 
Item 23 .... Employment and un- 

employment. 

Item 26. Legal, Medical and o'ther pro- 
fessions. 


195 For purposes of statutory specification 
of executive responsibility for higher educa- 
ted manpower-planning including the regu- 
lation of employment of higher educated 
manpower and other related functions which 
may be required to be performed under All- 
India policy, we may distinguish between 
‘•professional manpower-, “sub-profcsslonal 
manpower” and “other higher educated 
manpower”. The distinction may be effect- 
ed in the manner specified below 

fl) Professional Manpotrrr may be 
defined os comprising (a) all quali- 
fied holders of “Professional PciU” 
and (b) all other qualified persons 
who are gainfully employed in 
"Professional occupations'. 

A. "Professional Post” msy be defined as 
„ educationally clatsiSod post maintained 
to any establishment of a 6overr.isient &s- 
mrtment or a corporate enterprise cr i.nsti- 
g5wL provided that the holder cl such post 
L ortiAanly required by the Government 
fiepartsjscnt or corporate enterprise or Insti- 
"heemrf to posaej an edueahen. 


jualification which 
national higher ed 


ihich is recognised to b* 
lucatlmal" standard. 


4 -Professional Occupation" mar be de- 
ined as anv occupation. fn mper*. rf which 
fce p«s«Son of an edu radial qu>L2r»- 
Vr-hich is recognised la be ef r-a-o.-x! 

sirher edaeatirnal' ataniarj 1. fseaer.Vd 

S « ■ under are Iaar - aa^ay y.al r,- 
Jtior. ler assy peram !■ am- 

•loyed in such eecap-aJea. 


i 
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(2) “Sub-professional manpower”, "sub- 
professiona post” and “sub-pro- 
fessional occupation” may be defin- 
ed in the same terms as “professi- 
onal manpower”, professional post 
and “professional occupation , res- 
pectively, subject to tne substitu- 
tion of the expression “regional 
higher educational” for national 
higher educational". 


196. It should be the undivided responsi- 
bility of the Union Manpower AuUumtyto 
organize the planned development of tne 
eSire national stock of professional man- 
Swer and to regulate its employment 
throughout the country. 

Subject to coordination by the Union Man- 

requirements, ^t^houMb^the responsibility 


of every State Manpower Authority to crja- 
nize the planned development o! the Sum 
component of the national stock of rib- 
professional manpower and to regulate ft 
employment in tne State. 


In respect of higher educated manpower 
in the States (other than professional ru* 
power and sub-professional manpower) 
undivided responsibility for perforate! 
such functions as may be required In wra* 
of All-India policy should vest exclusively 
in the State Manpower Authoritiet 


The Union Manpower Authority W 
as every State Manpower Authority Jhcu. 
be vested by Act of Parliament with m 
powers as may be necessary for W 
mance of the functions as thus speciRci 


APPENDIX I 


.. AN EXPLANATORY NOTE ON ENROLMENT STATISTICS INCLUDED IN THE REPORT 

(Prepared by Shri D. L. Sharma under the guidance of th e Member-Secretary) 

I. The object of this Note is to explain the been explained in detail in Chapter II The 
basis of compilation for the enrolment statistics manner in which the existing structure in the 
included in this Report. different States at the school stage is equated 

1 The organization of the educational system, wlth this pr0 posed structure, Is shown below: 
ts visualised by the Education Commission, has 



jj^fFknotwj, Note, (i) The chart 

haTtoS in 1965-66. It has yr*d £^_ 

tee }? In tabulating enrolment. «** 

m the year concerned, has been 

t *«L?5r r ? Is no public examination 

in Madhya Pradesh.- Delhi and A & 


Andbr* Pradesh * Knkm.t 

SS? ss?*** 

xB""” 

D iSSSf K,p * 

c£ Daman 

rSS&n "HfiS 

LMJL ItUsdi 

T.'ands- But th* fcUher aeconiary examination 
there are«. «bich is held st the md ef CUa. 
vt lead* W ^ three-year degree cc-ura*. We 
^e therefore. equated Cm X ta these area, 
vitb’the clasi Jead.ng to the *Uh t'to! exa=-J. 
f<«;on in ether States. _ — — - 
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3 . In the school Mace end Inc with the htfih 
school, the totni duration of schooling Is 12 years 
in one group of States and Union Territories, 
11 years In another croup, and 10 years in the 
third group. , 


t. The central point in this proposal is to treat 
tfie public examination^ nt f the end, of the High 


School stage (which Is Class X In some States a 
Cln«s XI In others) as equivalent and to go dow 
wards, equating each successive class in schc 
education and also upwards, equating each succi 
si vc year In higher education. 

In the enrolment statistics given in the Ri 
port, the equation of school ciasses | Is as follow 


Class in the Commission's Report . . , , , , E q niIte(1 wil f, 


Pre-Primary Stage 
C/au 


. Infant A and E in Group A, Clast I in Group 
and Pre-Primary ("not shown in the chart) ie 
, States, , 


—Class I in Groups AAC.afldClasj,IIjn.GfQupEi 


II * Class II in Groups A&Cand Class III in Group B, 

and so on, 

X 1 Class X in Groups A &C, and Class XI in Group B. 


L 


5 . The equivalence In higher education courses (arts and science) has been shown I 
given below. ' • 1 ’ 1 


CqyfVACEN'CS IN higher EDUCATION 


, , '] (» 965 -«)j /i " ~ 1 ~ VI ~ 

First 

.m"'. 

_l 

III _ 

1 

I 

_ -A 



1 

V 

-1 

Ill] __ 

u 

IT 

--in 

II “ _ 

II _ 

_n 


■>i- 


Degree 

( I ‘ 

1 1 

1 

I 

I| 

,A 

, puc 

‘Higher 

' XII ~ 

n — 

XII 

A 

a ; 

'ximjT 

FUC . 

daty 

XI 

I I 

-XI 

XI — 

( 


As proposed 
' by the ■* J "> 
Education < ; 
Commission - 


Kerala 

(The first ''•* 
two years ^ 

Colleges) 1 


Madhya 
Pradesh , 
A &N Islands 
Delhi 


Andhra 

Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Jammu & 

Kashmir 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Punjab 

Rajasthani 

West Bengal 
Himachal 
■ Pradesh 
Manipur 
NEFAJ 
Tnpw* 


Gu/arat 

‘Madras 

-'Nagaland 


Goa, Dami". 

Bid Ptu 
pondichertf 


‘Explanatory AVe I h > _ t J ; 

1 0 CD iSiimi Subi’# ito* <* f‘?' W ^ ' 

(ilO PUC-rre-University Course. 
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6. Pre-Primaru - Education. In our statistics, 
pre-primary education includes enrolments in tnc 
following three categories: 

(1) Pre-Pnmary classes proper 
(I) Infant A Class 

(3) Infant B Class and Class I (where it cor- 
responds to the Infant B Class). 

In each year of tabulation the corresponding 
enrolments in. alL the. States, .and Union Tern- . 


tones nhlcb had the eateries mentioned abort 
have ben aggregated t -tether aid given In 
Tab’e 1. 

7 Cenerel School Edueetion lCl*net l— X). 
Enrolment tn C! asset 1— X at acrerated ty us. 
Includes 1 1 “XI «" th"se fcUtei »Nr» the 

school stare ts spread ovrr II yean and CU«**t 
I — X tn all the other Sta tea The re tabulated en- 
rolments are given be low in Table Z 


TABLE i. ENROLMENT IN rRC-ntlMARY EIWCVTION (>♦ J >: 
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ntroivr or the education commission 


0. Basis of Estimating Enrolments at the 
School Stage in 10C5-CO. The total enrolments at 
the school stage for 19G5-C0 were assumed to be 
the same as Riven by the Planning Commission. 
In breaking down these enrolments class by 
class, however. It was assumed that owing to the 
reduction of wastage and the increos ng desire 
to stay longer at school the proportion of the 
enrolment in higher classes to the total enrol- 


ment at the school stage will be a little better in 
19S5-C6 than In 1960-01. Table 3 shows the actual 
proportion of the enrolments in each, class to 
the total enrolment at the school stage for the 
years 1950-31. 1955-50 and 1960-61 (on the new 
pattern of aggregation adopted by us). It also 
gives the assumptions made by us regarding bus 
proportion for 1965-63- 


TA¥li“,r'rR0P0RT.0M‘0I' EtMOLMEOTM EACH CLASS ATTI.E SCltOOLSTAGETO "nTTAL' ENROLMENT 7 

, — — — r I i " 



•OTAI. I " ” ,, estimated ifl th ? 

of the Commission. ! 

— " vrnr. where ;li«« 


^T f irr<3iS^r 

S«nS dU “S &SS. 

luded: 

(I, Class XI o t the 

(11) The pre-university class. - 

liu) Inter-h*^ classy ^"teS^ 

' whlch^have adopted^the three-year de- 
gree course. ' ’ 


course (the 

has been shown In ,ne 
stage). - - - vtar 0 r thr 

In sk»<- w ',, h * V, „‘a°'Srt“ Cl«- r ?jS 

grrK 1 "cst ; 

course has d U nde graduate * t V’£ n *dopf- 

Ihelhree^ear degree course ^hown uttd^ bnni 
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• 1L Genera! Education, {Undergraduate Stage). 
In our retabulation, the enrolments in general 
education at the undergraduate stage include the 
following: 

(i) Enrolments in the second year of the 
Intermediate classes in all States which 
have now adopted the Three-Year De- 
gree Course. , 

(ii) Enrolments in the First Degree Courses 
for Arts and Science. 

(in) Enrolments in the First Degree Courses 


for ; Commerce. , 


.It 


, 12. General Education (Postgraduate and He- 
Wrch).* There are no difficulties about the en- 
rolments in general education at the postgradu- 
ate stage and research. , These have been taken 
Irom the publications of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and are given in Table 5 along with the 
enrolments at undergraduate stage. 

13 'Vocational Schools! - The enrolment in vo- 
cational schools is of a mixed character In some 
courses such as polytechnics, admission is given 
°niy to those who have completed the secondary 
tchool jn ether courses such as teacher-training 
® r w industrial training institutes, admission » s 
Pren to those who have completed the secon- 
oary school as well as to those who have com- 
the primary school only. In some other 
K? such as orts and crafts (e.g. tailoring) 
“•admission is mostly of 'those v-ho have not 
completed the -secondary school, although there 
JfJL* few students who have done so. It is. there- 
to make certain assumptions re- 
the enrolment of students who have 
'orapleted the secondary school and of those who 
55* completed the primary school only. We 
the following assumptions: 

1 (0 Teacher Training. 20 per cent of the en- 
rolment was regarded as not having coro- 

' pleted the secondary school. 

Ml Art* and Craft*. AH the enrolment was 
• regarded as not having completed the 

i secondary school. 

other -vocational courses, such as enpi- 
inSJ?5 ® n ' 1 . technology, medicine and vetenn^JT 
,*?**. agriculture and forestry, commerce, phy 

t-an*. . C4,lon - hhrary science, co-operation. 

H etc . the enrolment was rcgaid 

2 nc nf the higher secondary 
tw^t to Classes XI to XII- We realise that 
4 T™®’ 1 Proportion of students in *cri 
medical schools who have not com’ 
teSjh* secondary school. But « 

55"?} *h»t this will be on-set bv the 
ct-H. students who have completed the r 
trite/' !ch001 and joined courses of arts ana 

enrolments in vocational courses rcta- 
M Cn these bases are given in Tabic «. 

Education ct the 

RY,.' 1 ’ professional education at the 
Wte st ' *c divided the enrolments into ,J11 ” 

^ l ) Enrolments corresponding *" the 1 ■* *- 
*eccnd»ry stage or Classes XI a** 3 
Enrolments for the fir* degree or the 
. “-ergraduate stage; and v 

fer tlments fer the second degree cr t-e 
«• p °rtgr«duate stage 


Enrolments corresponding to those at the high-’ 
er secondary stage (Classes XI and XII). j 
In the statistics of enrolments in training col- 1 
leges the enrolments of graduates preparing for 
the BT or B.Ed. degree are mixed up with 
those of matriculates undergoing a one or two 
year course The enrolments in the D.T. or, 
BEd dass arc also separately available 
in the publication. Education in Universities 
issued by the Ministry of Education. Deducting 
these, after making adjustments for certain rele- 
vant factors, we estimated the enrolments of 
students 'in the training colleges who h»ve com- 
pleted the secondary school stage only *he«e 
have been shown os belonging to the higher se- 
condary stage " | 

Similarly the enrolments 'or Intermediate 
Science (Agriculture) have been estimated and 
show as vocational education at the school stage 
corresponding to Classes XI and XIL , 

t- < 1,0 came wav we have estimated the enrol- 
mention InTerme/iate (commerce) and as point- 
S out earlier these have been shown under gene- 
ral education at the higher secondary stage. 

All the remaining enrolments in »»«« professional 
i_ hi cher education were divided into 
two Mtcgories: enrolments at the first degree 
stage (or undergraduate) and enrolments at the 
second and research degrees (or postgraduate). , 

ig The retaliated enrolments on th- abosw 
assumptions have been thowi. in Table 7. 

17 Total Enrolment*. The total enrolments 

T.M?« in &" cwim U.e foUowInf polnu n.r 
^Xl Viw bwn taken from the school por- 

<« -"’“'Tnrs 

g’xi-xni «£■'“»"’ tnm ™" * 

V cl, is"T„' Hs2rvs2i. SnSTSSS? 

the en^lmenMin ff)>n , h( , put-Va* 

Thme ?»*- Mi-iftrv of Ed u^lien 

wihhshH br the ^-M<nirre* a* < v » kWI 
Hi^erert r 


Stare Tber -tsrt bre «-*•>* 
with o~ another, t 


■other < ' Infant *A’ In A*«rn Cl»«» I 
i . S-a-.e Yke Maharashtra with II year 

ztiBsX.vxr 


tan I In a - - - 

- W1-*1 a Ift-year tthoeJ m*«n a. . 

*5ak~~* that * 
in each o 
Class X * 


•, i« mc-hwl the 

. which W «“t c ■ : 

t wfjed tcr-'hrr Eo- * 

. Ti r * > r-h »*’*'■*> I* e-r*n,-it» >c 
, A *. , a CJ»1» X ri f.hrr » k »eh H »<» 
... |« ►« w to X1 rJ Tir ^ 1 

rM-ncu-a’icci*^** " u ad-ed -5 C.«< - v 
t-e ix 1 -' the r»uW..-cn 

c ; }.;»*■ -arwi-tn 

ne ti t*ii *rr— >• 

T*-e . 

hem r.vr^ tn.* 

It m'l E.n t*» a — i-”"-' *- — -T 

Tab.es « » ' Jrr — » v —.i abreafr rxz~ » ’« 

star* d ‘ *** **• 


. ENROLMENT IN GENERAL SCHOOL EDUCATION CLASSES XI AND XII C «»?»- 



Total (Umpctoraduate) ■ >68,730 **.133 190,863 175.825 <6.1*3 3*1,948 351,304 81,899 




























-66 (Estimated) 
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.,.1 ,, r.. ,x APPENDIX U ‘ ' 

RESOLUTION 'OF TIIE GOVERNMENT OF IN1)L\ SETTING UP 
' lj1 ' ‘ TUE EDUCATION COMMISSION* I 

Intensified on the one hand while, cn the ether, 
there Is an equally acute shortage ct trat.cd 
manpower in several sectors. The rvmuncr»U<.i 
and unite co./J.tioris rl teacher* leave a treat 
deal to te dcs.rcd, trd scvcrat important acade- 
mic problems are vt.ll n-turi W intense tvtt- 
troversles In short, quo: hath e 
education have not hep; poec 
expacwi cs.d rath r.al politic 

colua. rua.o U«® quality r' "• ■ 

Uit>e wue utll-ctincwv 
to, could n 


^ GovSmmenl ol India, ever' since the attain 
Eoit'ot independence, have given consideiaoiL* 
iwnaon to the development ' of a national sys- 
os education rooted in Jhe basic values and 
P« cherished traditions ol the Indian nation ana 
to the needs and aspirations ol a modern 
***[/•’ while some advances have been made 
“t these directions, the 'educational system ha» 
jeneraliy evolved 'in accordance with the 
ol the times, and a wide and distressing 
ru continues to persist .between thougnt and 
»a,oa in several sectors ol this crucial held ol 
“tonal activity. 1 In view ol the Important roU 
" “‘ucahon m the econorruc and social develop- 
™“ °l the country, in' the building ol a truly 
cenoaati c society, in 'the promotion ol nauonal 
ttiejrahon and unity, and above all, lor the trans- 
formation of the individual in the endless pursuit 
MMceaenUs and perfection, it is no or considered 
jpperattve to survey, and examine the entire 
m .1 oi ’ education ' in order -to realize within tne 
a.trtca possible period a well-balanced. Integrat- 
es tad adequate system ol national education 
of making a powerful contribution to all 
v-wes ol national life. ' 

G) The attainment at independence u.lxred 
* new era ci . national , development founded 
Jr ihe adoption ol a secular democracy. im» 
r . 7, u * !orr n ol government but also as a way 
d tkl' ' determination to eliminate the P°'«G 

uit people and to ensure a reasonable slandJfd 
n't™* <or •it through mpdernuaUon ol 0E rl ’ 
find rapid development ol industry, t.ic 
c> modem science and technology *■£“ 
harmonizing with traditional spiritual 




2 Improvers- 
with Quantitative 
i and programmes 


Quantitatively. education at all ! 

tdV » phtcorr cnal development a the P«‘- 
period. In spite ol thU 
father, u widespread dissatisfaction *b-ui 

• duc **** wl dcv V?c 1 To “provide 


•veil 

b^*i 11 tu not yet been p 0 ** 1 ^’* j®, .K^up 
*» » ' sss ' er *al education lor all ehl»“<5’.. .. 
vVtt? « *cc- The problem cl .mart 
t0 l* Immense. It has not 
10 r*ue standards adequately .*‘*2%.,. 

university stages. The 
ntnfarta In wwtd.rr *"d that 

R ot kept pace with the 
ct educated unemployme nt has bee_ 

»!*■* I «{S(»/M-EJ. Ministry 
**_ t^aUy modiied. 


(4j Government of India arc convinced 
that education u the key to rational pmipmtT 
and welfare nr.d that no investment U t-kely to 
yield greater return* than Investment In human 
rt-u *» of which the most important ec^ro- 
r.^it u i due 'in Government have «Ijo (Wide! 
In m, 1,11 ire ail the fWfJKri cf » le’icc ard tech 
10 . u ..... [y, A)~r cn the foundation 

c rJ-Citlw aril, to tbit 
r -Vr l*-rir t'tal town. 

. i f id i a’l^n and seierti- 
oi u uit l<* rrtr»««d »> 
a’.xn, an 1 fro- 1 the »»‘u* 
«• ill sccior* cf the je-o- 
v, .11 do *o willingly. 


of good ted prcgi 
«.it to ncr.*' c 
nu ,t rt b>’ dcv< 
tu ns». I ’>■ 
pay for quality in 

pie it u. « 

Si H is «• • ra". 
educaUonal devc cj 


ih> ; 


, . — will secure equitable distribution 

•nd equality, of opportunity tor •« *» 
-«iUon, employment and cultural 
JT^„ Gr jater emphasis came to be placed o 
- development because of the rea.i u 
education, especially m science and 
b the most powerful instrument £ 
traniiormatlon and economic progresj aj 1 -* 
*«efPt to create a row only 

r*doa frecdur^ equality and justice con only 
traditional educational sy strm 
^■“rtuad, both In content and extent. 


iv the vrt..'* f.rlJ cf 
the »>«'-• part* d 
t’y trtrrtrt •us am 

r-.t p^'i *'» M hi** 
. . trt’bei wPheut 

-I-.., q '■ .ts ef V*»i» 

ird t - t> * fwll *.rfCf_e' 


• It r 


cat. in con*. 1 . Jerri 
into pa«‘ »' rt *’ 

t u««.or » «rj * ' 

sector* and 
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«nt Director-General of UNESCO. 


Education, RSFSR. Moscow, and Professor ot 
Physics. Moscow University, and Prof. Sadat oslit 
Ihara, Professor of the First Faculty ot Science 
and Technology, Waseda University, Tokyo; who 
have since joined the Commission. It Is expect- 
ed that the collaboration or some eminent rcion. 
Ust i and educationists, as consultants, with the 
worR o? the Commission, will also be forth- 
coming. Negotiations ore In progress with some 
more specialist* and cddltlcn* ot name* cf foreign 
consultants wl.l i.e notified from time to time. 
In addition, the Commission has been authorized 
to invite from time to time such other consultants 
in India in relation to any aspect cf its enquiry 
as it may consider necessary. 


(7) For the purposes outlined In the foregoing 
paragraphs, Government of India hove decided to 
net Up on Education Commission consisting of the 
following members: 


Chairman 

1. Prof. D. S. Kothari, Chairman, University 
Grants Commission, New Delhi. 


Member* 


2 Shri A. R. Dawood, Former Director, Ex- 
tension Programmes for Secondary Edu- 
cation, New Delhi. 

3. Mr. II L. Eivin, Director. Institute of Edu- 
cation, University of London, London. 

4 Shri R. A. Gopalaswami, Director, Insti- 

tute of Applied Manpower Research, New 
Delhi. 

5 Dr. V. S. Jha, Former Director of the 

Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit 
in London. 

6 Shri P. N. Kirpal, MocaUonal Advtet lo 

the Government of India, New Delhi. 

7 Prof. M. V. Malhur, Professor o* Econcv 
' mics and Public Administration. Univer- 
sity of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

S D U B , 

S - »S&5 gZg£g&. S™.luniv D e1: 
( sity, Dharwar. 

10. Prof. Roger Revelle, .Dean of Research, 
University of California, U.S.A. 

,1 Dr. K. G. Salyidain. former Educational 
“* Adviser to the Government of India, 
New Delhi, 


14. Prof. S. A. Shumovsky, Director, Methodo- 

logical Division, Ministry of Higher sad 
Special Secondary Education, RSFSR, 
Moscow, and Professor of Physics, Mos- 
cow University, 

15. Prof. Sadatoshi Ihara, Professor of the 

First Faculty of Science & Technology. 
Waseda University, Tokyo. 

Member-Secretary 

1G. Shri J. P. Naik, Head of 

of Educational Planning Administrate* 
& Finance, Gokhale Institute of Pohm 
& Economics, Poona. 

Associate Secretary. 

17. Me. J. F. McDouAlV LJJ' eB- 
Department of School hnd High 
cation, UNESCO, Pari*. , , 

(8) The Commission w ili a d vise y 

on the national pattern of educaUon ^dW^ 
general principles and poliaes lor mo 
ment of education at all the pro 

st£ » «•* "'•dgras.srSt'ia . 

Jems of medical or ; legal ^ lot i 

SS&S5S KSSw b. i*** »»■ ^ 

(D) The Commhision MU submit Jb u 
port as early as POBjte. agj^* “ uunlaom 
31st March, 1066. Where nece5sa ry . tn 

tation of certain from tune to tun' 

Commission may aR° jilted sectors o 

interim repots dealing wun anxi° u 

problems of educahon. Gov ram omcie nd3 

that the implementation «agr^o nc gh ^ 

tions about the completion « 

on no account be held up umu other han d i 
tlie Commission s work. Vnj ‘“ h ^ be conti 

grammes and policies. 


Ordered .ha. a -Py g^rSanM $ 

umcated to a 1 State ^ ntar _ ie s,and to »> 


umcated t0 ^'1 State ^°J ntor ies and 
SSSfa the Government of India. 

°tte'G»e*t'. S e° RVmAV 


PJffiM KlBPttl; 

gecfftorj 

, Goveramiot cf 


CONSULTANTS TO THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


1 K Allen, Jr., Commissioner, 

State Education Department, and Fresl- 
cent, University ot the State of New York, 
New York, USA. 

1 Dr. C.E. Beeby, Visiting Professor. Centre 
tor studies in Education and Development. 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
USA Ily ’ Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

3 Bladcett, President of the 

Royal Society, UK, Professor of Physics, 
Imperial College df Science and Techno- 
logy, University of London, London. 

* Copellc. Professor, University 
ot Nancy, and former Director-General of 
education in Prance, Paris. 

4 ^.StafcfaPtar Cox, Educational Adviser. 

Ministry of Overseas Development, UK. 

and Fellow, New College, Oxford 

**»«p H. Coombs, Director. UNESCO 
international Institute for Educational 
Planning, Paris. 

7 ^® r vi r ‘ dr ® Damere, Centre for Studies 

m Education and Development, Graduate 
Education. Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA. 

1 S ' P cd| i«r. Institute of Sociology. 
University of Lund, Sweden. 

* DeWitt, Director, Inter- 
SJH® 0 * 1 Survey of Educational facvelop • 
SbSLf ad banning, Indiana University. 
Bloomington, Indiana, USA. 

5 Fowlkes, School of Edu- 
USA ' University ot Wisconsin, Madison. 

U , *« k *on. Head of the Department 

•no Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


Imperial College of Science & Techno- 
logy, University of London, London. 

12. Dr. J. Paul Leonard. Professor of Educa- 

tion, Columbia University, Teachers' 
College, and Chief of Party. Columbia 
University Team in India, New OelhL 

13. Dr. Gordon N. Mackenzie, Professor of 

Education, Teachers’ CoJ.rge, Columbia 
University, New York, USA. 

It Professor C-A. Mo-er, Director, Unit for 
Economic and Statistical Studies on High- 
er Education, Ler-.don School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science. Undon. 


15 Prof. S. Oklta, Executnc Director. Jajart 
Ectmomic Revarth Centre. Tokyo, and 
Special Ad\lser to the SlinLter of Er-m-j. 
mic Planning Agency. tro\*rr.mer.t of 
Japan. 

15 Professor AH Frc't lYcfeiutr of Sew* 
mica and Public Finance. Urlvmily ft 
Manches 4 er, Manchester, Ec.gtpvt. 

17 Lord Robbins. Pro'esscr Lmeritus. Lewie n 
School of Economics, and Chilrmn of 
Financial Times. London. Rerent !y Chair- 
man of the Commit ire on H gber Edu- 
cation. UK. 

IB Professor Ed* an) A. Shils. Pr-V r- •<-* of 
Sociology and Social Thought in t*w 
Committee on Neria I Thwr»f. f nitmstr 
cl Chicago. USC, and F*..ow *f KL-ga 
College. Cambridge. UK. 


Dr Frederick SHU. Prrsl-’eot, Nat-nnat 
Academy <* Sciences. WasK-gtm, fS\ 


Zv Pro lessor WC 5-HJi. Prefc*** rt ft/evj 
ne’.Igtor.s and I>l-«--1e. CrrU* f-e i*e 
5. jdy of WorLf It* IgVe-a. Harvard l*r». 
iTf.1t;, Cambridge. ItiiurljWti CSA. 



13. Miss S. Rajan, Assistant Educational Ad- 
viser, Education Commission, New Delhi. 

Secretary 

4. Task Force on Educational Finance 

1. Prof. St V. Matfaur, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Shri D. A- Dabholkar, Principal, Chiuta- 

manrao College of Commerce, Sangli 
(Maharashtra). 

3. Dr. B. Dutta, Education Secretary, Govt. 

of West Bengal, Calcutta. 

4. Shri R. A. Gopalaswam/, Member, Educa- 

tion Commission, New Delhi. 

5. Shri K. D. Josh!, Secretary, University 

Grants Commission, New Delhi 

6. Dr, D. T. Dakdawala, Head of the Depart- 

ment of Economics, University of Bom- 
bay, Bombay-1. 

7. Dr. Gautam Mathur, Head of the Depart- 

ment of Economics, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad.. 

8. Dr. Atmanand Misra, Director of Public 

Instruction, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 

9. Dr, Sadashiv Misra, Director of Public 

Instruction, (now Vice-Chancellor, Utkat 
- University), Cuttack, Orissa. 

10. Shri J. P. Natk, Member-Secretary, Edu- 

cation Commission, New Delhi 

11. Dr. K. A. Naqvl, Delhi School of Econo- 

mics, University of Delhi, Delhi 

12. Dr. Pritam Singh, Director, National 

Council ot Applied Economic Research, 
New Delhi 

13. Shri Gurbax Singh, Assistant Educational 

Adviser, Educauon Commission, New 
Delhi Secretary 

5. Task Force on Higher Education 

1. Dr. K. G. Saiyidaln, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi > Convener 

2. Shri J. W. A Iran, Principal. Wilson College, 

Bombay-7, 

3. Shri P. K-' Bose. Principal, Bangabasi 

College, Calcutta. 

4. Shri Chandrahasao. Head ot the Depart- 

ment ot Hindi University ot Kerala, 
Ernakulam- 

3. Dr. V. S /ha. 5f«mb*r, Education Ccmmis- 
ttan. New Delhi 

C Dr. A_ C. JoeU, Adviser, punning Com- 
mtision. New Delhi 

7. Shri K. L. JosM. Secretary. University 
Grants Commissioo. Bahadur Shib Zajar 

Mart- Nr* Delhi- 1 


xj. <*■ rvuuian, unainnan, tauca 
Commission & University Grant! 
mission, Bahadur Shah Zafar Man 
Delhi-1. 


12. Mr. J. F. McDougall, Associate See 
Education Commission, New Delhi 


13. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, I 

tion Commission, New Delhi. 

14. Dr. P. J. Philip, Joint Secretary, Unlv 

Grants Commission. Bahadur Shah 
Marg, New Delhi-!. 


15. Shri A. B. Shah, Executive Seen 
Indian Committee for Cultural Fret 
Army and Navy Building. 148, Man 
Gandhi Road, Bombay-1. 


IS. Dr. Hans Simons,' Consultant in' G*' 
Education. Ford Foundation, 32, Ft 
Shah Road, New Dclhl-1. 


17. Dr. Amrik Singh, Secretary. Mer-Un. 
sity Board of India and Ceylon, 1. R 
Avenue, New Delhi. 


I, Dr. R. K. Singh, Director, Balwant Vf 
peeth Rural Higher Institute, Bichl 
Agra (UP.). 


IB Dr. H. J. Taylor, Principal, Union Chfi' 
College, Barapanl, ShUong t Assam >• 
20. Miss. S. Rehman, Assistant Wueatk 
Adviser, Education Commission, h 
Delhi. 


l. Dr. C. Gllpatrtc. Visiting : 

Philosophy, University o(W» 
Rockefeller Foundation), peini-7. 

2 Dr M. S. Mehta, Vice-Chancellor. <*»/• 
than University, Jaipur. 

X rt ot. «t. JWirolrx «. W 

Govlnda Nagar, Kanpur-#. 


lub-Orwp cm Filiation {*"“* 

Opportunities at Valrtntlf 


t. Dr. K K. Singh. DtrHtoe.Va 

peeth Rural Higher |n«tl.u». * " 
purl (Agra). 

r. Shri K. U Ml. Sr'"'"- ,S{tS 
Grant* Carwnlaslon. V**** 1 " Bna 
Marg New Delhi- 1 . # 


ffhrl P. O Mavtankar. 

Cot>g*. Navrangpurt. aw"'" 


gtigf J P. Walk, SttmUe Sr*T*UfTr ** 

pen Commission. N*w t-*— 1 - 


Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
Army and Navy BuLding, 148, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay-1. 

Sab Group on Rural nigher Education 

1 Shri G Ramachandran. Director, Gandhi- 
gram, Gandhigram P.O , Madurai Distnct 
IMiaraaj, Convener 

2' Dr. H Amir All, Director, Jamia Rural 
Institute, Jamia Miliia lslamia, P.O. Jamia 
Nagar, New Delhl-25. 

3, Shri K, L. Bordia, Director, Vidya Bhawan 
Rural Institute, Udaipur (Rajasthan). 

i Dr. V. S. Jha, Member, Education Commis- 
sion, New Delhi. 

5 Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 
tion Commission. New Delhi. 


Delhi-9. 

3. Dr. V. S. Jna, Member, Education Commis- 

sion, New Delhi. 

4. Dr A C. Joshi, Adviser, Planning Com- 

mission, Yojanj Bhawan, Parliament 
Street, New Delhi-1 

5. Shri J P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa- 

tion Commission, New Delhi 

6. Shri Shantlnarayan, Principal, Hans Raj 

College, Delhi. 

7. Shri Ishwarbhai Patel, Vice-Chancellor, 

Sardar Vallabhai Vidyapeeth, Vallabh 
Vidya Nagar, (via Anauaj. 

8. Dr Hans Simons, Consultant in General 

Education, The Ford Foundation, 32, 
Feroz Shah Road, New Delhl-l. 

9 Dr. H. J. Taylor, Principal, Union Christian 
College, Barapani, Shillong. 


Sab-Group on Salaries of Teachers 
*■ Shri K, L. Joshi, Secretary, University 
Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah Zafar 
">arg. New Delhi-]. Convener 

* , C. Gllpatric, Visiting Professor of 

Philosophy, University of Delhi, tThe 
Rockelelier Foundation), Delhi-7. 

3- Shri C. L. Kapur, Retired Director of Edu- 
t5V? n J™ 1 Education Secretary, Punjab, 
Delhi 12* tel R3ad ' P8tel NaRar ' NeW 

1 A - Shumovsky, Member, Educa- 

°°u Commission. 

Sab-Group on University Standards 

' JRDtPi Joint Secretary, University 

Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Mar B. New Delhi-1. 

1 ^Bombay Principa1 ' WUson CoIlege ' 

^ Daw0 °d. Member, Education 

commission, New Delhi. 

' v - 8. Jha. Member, Education Commls- 
“ on . New Delhi. 

5 ^ N - Kapur, Principal. Modern 
6>.hooI, New Delhi-1. 

1 L - Kapur, Retired Director of Edu- 

I*,! n T ? nd Education Secretary, Punjab. 

Slhi I2 3tel R ° ad- Patel Nacar- NCW 

.?• Shah, Executive Secretary. 
™uan Committee for Cultural Freedom. 
55?. Navy Building. 148, Mahatma 
aodhi Road, Bombay-1. 

SlV Croap on Evaluation at University Eevet 

p- Saiyidain. Member, Ed uca M°" 
i G°nunlssion, New Delhi. Convener 

rr • t ^ ave - Deputy Director (Exaraloa^ 

^DniO, Directorate of Extension pro- 

for Secondary Education (N.C. 


Sub-Group on the Functions of a University 

1 Dr. C. Gilp at ri c, Visiting Professor of 

F’hllosophy, University of Delhi, (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), Delhi-7. 

Conrener 

2 Dr V. S Jha, Member, Education Commis- 

sion, New Delhi. 

j Mr J F. McDougall, Associate Secretary, 
Education Commission. New Delhi 

4 Dr. R K. Singh, Director, Baluant Vidya- 
peeth Rural Higher Institute. P.O. Bich- 
puri (Agra). 

Sab-Group on Policy of Admissions and 
Sub-standard Institutions 

1 Dr V S Jha. Member, Education CommU- 

sic.i. .sew De.hl Convener 

2 Dr. C. Gilpatric, Visiting Professor of 

Philosophy, University of Delhi (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), Dclht-7. 

3 Shri C. U Kapur. Retired Director of Edu- 
3 ' ca'ioo and Education Secretary. Punjab. 

lE>fc Patel Road. Pate! Nagar. New 
Delhi- 12. 

4 Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary. Educa- 

tion Commission. New Delhi. 

. nr r K Singh. Director. Balwant Vldya- 
5 ' D peeth Rural Higher InsUtute. P.O Dkb- 
pun (Agra). 

6 Task Fonci o,v JUHTW'U 

_ , r josh!. Secretary, University 
S ' “'IJS U*£!S*. B.b.dur Sh.h Z,!.r 
Marg. New DcthJ-1. 

, v. Matter. Member. EducaUon 

Commissi cn. New Delhi. 




D fciiTi„„ s 'Sf c w M Mfe r ' ''o- 


8 . Cj- S.,P. ARRarwnt. IIcad ot DlvUlon, Area 
iMBIuto o/ ADolled Man. 
K wcr IJcicatch. Indraprastha Estate 


7. Task Force 


* TrcuNiQuts and Methods 
Education 


Dr. S. Jiia, • Member, EcJnca(/on Com- 
mission, New Delhi. Convener 


2. Shrl.G, K. Athalye— later Shrl S. L. Ahlu- 

walUa,. Director. Notional Institute of 
Audio-Visual Education (N.C.E.K.T.) 
'■ Indraprastha , Estate, New Delhi. ... 

3. Shrl M. L. Bharadwaj, Director, Advertis- 
n,.-, A- Visual -Publicity, , , . Ministry, ct , , In- 

formatlon & Broadcasting, *B' 'Block, 
Curzon Road, New Delhi. 


'•£ Shrl^JfV. R, bawoocl, Member, Education 
( ( Commission, New DelhL' 


i 5. Dr. .(Miss) S. Dull, Reader in Education, 
Central Institute of I Education, N.C.E.R.T., 
33 , Chbatra Marg, Delhl-G. 


6 . Shri,C. h. , Kapur, IE/5,, Patel Road, Pate] 
Nagar, New Delhi- 1 2 . 

‘ . , 7< “Dr' S . 1 s) . Kiilkaml, , Psychometrldan , 1 De- 
‘ ' partment of Psychological Foundations, 
N.C.E.R.T., 2/3, Model Town, T'elhi-a. 


3.. Shri J. C. Mathur, Joint. Secretary..,Minis- 
*'“try of Food and 'Agriculture, (Department 
ot Agriculture ) *' Krishl '"Bhavan, Neiv 
Delhi. 


v. 9/ Mr. J. F. McDougall; Associate Secretary, 
Education Commission, New Delhi. 

"lu’rilCB 'v nhlw,' r>f tv,„ 


10.' Dr.i : S. ’K. mica.' Head of, the Department 
'ot ■ Psychological Foundations, N.C.E.R.T., 
2/3, Model Town, Delht-g. 


t ‘ f r i£ Shrl ''j?. b, ; Nafei ‘Member^Sccretary.'EdUca. 
„ lion, Commission - ; .New Delhi. }} 


12. Dr, Paul Neurath, Ford Foundation Con- 
L j, , sultant. „ Educational /Television^ ,222, Jor 
“ Bagb, /New Delhi.., ( , 


-i. t3. Mis? S. iPanandikir, C Member, H Education 
i fiutt Commission,' INeW.^Delhi...)] , ! , 

14. Dr. Albert J. Perrelli, Expert. Central Insti- 
tute c.ot'f 'Educational i N.CE.R-T., 33, 
_i 3 ijb 3 Chhatra. Marg. DtiOM.^ / , r f 

1 "'15. 'Miss S.’’ Rehman, ■' 'Assistant- 1 Educational 
, .-j Adviser, . Education Commission,, New 
‘ ' j pelhl. , ,y m >v l.., , i . ; 
v(15.- Mr. f J. M. ■ , Ure— Later Hr. D. A- Smith. 
Chief ~ Education , Officer. British Council. 


21, Jor Bagb. New,DeIh£. . 


n 17. Dr.-S. M. S.- Chari. Deputy ttacaUjmalM- 
viser. Education Commission, New Delhi- 

of CTcIs-V 


' •' t,tute ol technology, .Povra^Bomt 
3. Shft'G. K. Chandlramanl, Additional 
De l fh? r ' M,n,stry o{ Edacatson, 


"“ft ^ 1 S - Chandrakant, Joint Eda'cai 


S-fij 'D ' R. ' Dhlngra-. 3/43, .‘Vishni. 
Nawabganj, Kanpur. * 


5/ Shri K; N.,Dogra, Director.’ Indian last 
of Technology, Hauz Khas, New D;I 


, 7. Prof. V, G, Garde, Principal, i Mala viya 
gional . Engineering .. College.,, ■ Ja 
(Rajasthan), 


8. Shri It.' A! Gopalaswami,) Member, - Edi 
j ,,tion Commission, New Delhi., ^ , 


9.'Shrl-:K. L/.Joshi, Secretary,'- 1 '" Univer 
Grants Commission, New Delhi. ' f 


,10., Dr. P,,fC. Kelkar, Director, Indian Insiit 
of Technology, Kanpur., - 


IL Mr.* J.' F.‘ McDougall, : Associate Secrcta 
. , Education .Commission, New Delhi., £ 


• 12.’ Col, S. ’G. Pendse, Director of UTrainu 
Directorate General • of Employment a 
Training, New Delhi. i-'-s > 


■ 13. Shri S. C.'Sen, Principal, Delhi College ' 
Engineering, Delhi."-'. ’ ■’ ’’ 


14. Shri ( R.,K; Srivast.lv; Deputy n Secrmr. 
Directorate of Manpower, Alini; 


Ministry 

•"/iHome Affairs. :New Delhi. U .*. ^ 1 
‘ 15.‘br.'lL C. Visvesvaraya, Deputy Direttw 
Indian Standard Institute, New pelnt 

“ 16. Shri S.' Venkaieshf Deputy Educational M 
vlser, Education Commission, New L>em 

i.- 1 j *r .7 • ^ j it /. Stcrtta H 


- . 9. Task • Foncr on ScmNCE'EaircArKW « 

>. Dr. D. S. Kotharf, 'chatm, 

, , i Commission, New Delhi.- " c ° nv 

2. Prof. S. Deb, Head of the Department et 
■ Geology,’. Jadavpur . University, J *“ 4 v 


‘,3.' Prof. B. D. Jain, Professor of CbjrnBM. 
’ Delhi University, Delhi. ... 


4. Miss P. Florence NlgMincaIe, Le^ ur * r ' 

1 , ‘ Science, Education. iJnit, Hyder* caa - 

-5.’ Prof. R.’C. Paul, Head of the 

Chemistry,’ Punjab University, uc 
5 arh - - . , , , i - 

t Dr. R n! ' nai/llead of -the 
. Srtrntm, Education N.C.EJv l-, „• 


Dr. R- N. Ilai. Head onra ^- 
Science - Education N.CJEb *•» 

Model Town, Delhi-9. > ^ 

, 7 . prot T. S. fiadwlv*i, Dlrtrfo'.-CgJVtd' 

• ; . - Advanced Study m Botany , 

’jy i yersity, Madras, > i 


Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 

8 Prof. Shantinarayan, Principal, Hansraj 
College, Delhi 

10 Dr. A. R. Verma, Director, National Physi- 

cal Laboratory, New Delhi. 

11 Dr R. D. Deshpande, Development Officer, 

University Grants Commission, Bahadur 
Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi— Secretary. 


11 Shn L C. Menon, Education Officer, Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg, New Delhi. , Secretary 
10 Task Force on School Education 
1 Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

1 Sui K. L. Gupta, Principal, M.B. Interme- 
diate College, Brindaban. 


{• G. S. Khair, Principal, Poona Anath 
Viayarthi Griha, Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2, 
(tti K. Kimivila Jacob, Principal, The 
Hyderabad Public School, Begumpet, 

Hyderabad-16. 

, r . P R. Mankad, Secretary,' Gangajala 
Vidyapith, Aliabad, Jamnagar (Gujarat). 

W P. N. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 
Banasthali (Jaipur). 

W* 1 *") R. Muralidharan, Reader, De- 
Kr'2 1 ?. n i of Psychological .Foundations, 
■'U.E.R.T, H-2/6, Model Town, Delhl-9. 

Naik, Member-Secretary, Eduea- 
Uon Commission, New Delhi. 


mLP; Radhakrishna, SecieUry, Akhil 
fiMW* Sarva Seva Sangh, Rajghat, Vara- 


r «tta d'i Saraf - Director, Education Divi- 
•'°n. Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

rattan?! ^ .Doraiswami, Assistant Edu- 
n-£ dvlser - Education Commission. 
Delhi. , , Secretary 

iVGroap on Secondary Education 

Dawood, 1 
'-^'mission. New D 

’sdfu s „ P«navL Principal. MJL Sabtw 
t^^yfolytcchnJc. 8 Shepherd Road. 

Deve Gowda, Director, DEFSE, 
• «n«r.Ro»d. Timarpur, Delhi -6. 

gTS?*. W«t . 

Floor. I. Hasting Street. 

^SSaShf**** 11 a """ 

Principal. Poona Anath 
L*/!”* 1 Criha. Sadashiv Peth. rooaa-t 


9 Shri S. G. Nadgir Headmaster, K-E. 
Boards High School, Malmaddi, Dhsr- 
war. 

10. Shri S. Natarajan, S I.T.U. Council of Edu- 
cational Research, Robertson pet. Raja 

Annamalaipuram, Madras-28. 


13. Shri Vajubhai Patel. Shri Chandulal Nana- 
vati Kanya Vinaya Mandir, Vallabhbhal 


H Shri NandaVishore Rath, Headmaster, Jla- 
venshaw Collegiate Higher Secondary 
School. Cut tack- Z. 

15. Shri Satya Priya Roy, All India Secondsry 
Teachers' Federation. 15. Banklm Chan- 
dra Chatterjee Street, Calcutta-11 


17 Shri H. N. Sarma. Hcsdmaster, Pattachar- 
kuchl Vidyapith, P.O. Pattacharkuchl 
District Kamrup, Assam. 


No. 40. Chandigarh. 

19 Shri G G Shah. Principal Karva/anlk 
College of Education, IX-ssi Pole, Surat. 

20. Shn Kailaih S.ngh. Principal DA. V. 
Higher Secondary School Mithtpur, 
Patna. 

21 Shri P. M. Chcriin Thsrakan. IIc*1t.a»- 
ter. SL John'. Mode! High school T.l- 
van drum. 

Shrimatl S. Doraiswami Aulstast Edaca- 
tlonal Adviser. Edu-alian CeT-datl**. 
New Delhi. Stratum 

Sob-C.nwp »° Erxloatl*. at Ue Mag. 

Eforat^rt 

2. Dr. H Dave. D-r^T Ekreclf-r, DK-SE. 

7. Lancer Ilaat. DclJJ** 
a Shri V. B. Dcsal Deputy D- red nr rf Eta- 
3 - „tlnn trrt.rrr fa-Pan ot Clrvefo- 

menl of V.yr-e. *fr*«w 
4. Dr. G D * C * E1 *** 

, 1. L. J<*U 0.» •— **> D***d «< 

5 siwsdary Edacattai. JUjuibct Jaipur 

t Shri j Srrr^- 68 ** 

e»M*s Ctr !•—— hew E* 

- Dr. It J TnW. CSs*- 

t.sn C« jegv. RsrrptrJ f V— 


ncronx or the Education commission 


11. Task Fortcr. on Student \Wlfare 

1. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 

I Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Dr. V. S, Jhir, Mbmfaef, Education Com- 

■ - mission. Now Delhi. • > , 

**• It. Marikad, bai^gajfila . Vidyoplth, 

Allnbad, Gujorol State. 

i ,!• bh . it, ,& /Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, ' Rajas- 
than university, Jaipur. 

5. Dr.. (Mrs.) IVrln. If. Mehta, Director, 
Bureau of Educational, .end ‘Vocational 
UDJdance, N.C.E.U.T., New Delhi. 

f, 0.‘ fehri'J.’p.’ Naik, Mwnho'r-StnrrbtuiV. 'Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi. 

• ‘ 7. br.'.J’reJn Pasriebb. Untied Sidles Educa- 
, tlOba! 1 Foundation In Indio, lz, Haller 
• ' Ildad, Now Delhi, * > 

a. Dr. V. Raramokrlshnn, Director, . Centro! 
*4, , 'Bureau' of Health Education, New Deitu. 

0. Dr. A. S. Ilaturi," Dean' of Students, Ban a- 
>(> k (j ras Hindu Unlvcrsityj Varannsi-5. 

-i’. 10. Dr. .‘DdS. 1 ’ Reddy, .-Vice-Chancellor, Osma- 
- ' nla University, Hyderabad.' ■ > 
s'llrShtli’S.1 L- SarUparln, .Research -Cl Fellow, 
•I.U Department-' of ’Economics, ‘ Rajasthan 
University, Jaipur. .. ^ . 

,.'l. 12. Dr...Vikram.' Singh, Deputy MjEdueatinnal 
Adviser, Ministry of Education, New 

. .. Delhi- , , 

• rl iH « J ua|.o..ii i ,i.. <12, .■ -i 

’ 20 ' 13. JShrfrtiatl EcDordiswamV 'AsSlstant Edu- 
cational Adviser, • Education Commission, 

, New Delhi. , . Secretary 

jffftotrv ,r.r. ,i, > , . i 0 J .» - .* 

! SpiciaV' Invitees 1 -J ' J ' v ' u , ' J 

y/.-l Drl'tt’H.%o«'CT:i>o''Uni(«d StaiesEdu. 
,‘TiJfjr,, i.< cational 'Foundation In' India, ‘,12, Hailey 
Road, New Delhi. 

-iamI2-*Shrl' NauhrJa Ram,"Deputyi Educa'tional 
-ni' ,k<!itAdviserJ Ministry ’’Of v Education, New 
- •hi. . i»«- 


Delhi. 

I ” Red dick/ , ,Ub Spates’ r Ed u- 

’!'"’4''Caiionaf Foundation ' in' India, ,12, Hailey 
Vliclaioa?, Roadi New Delhi . • - 

wr.lri lec, i A i fill hi r.niliutzp lo rrw.J s'- 

Sub-Group on Hostels ^ 

XrSh 6/ R.-iMankad/: Gan’gajaia - l-Vidyapith, 
Aliabad, Distt. Jamnagar (Gujarat). 
^’ Ti g| _R&ufjj Dep!n U ' of' Students, Bana- 
ras University, Varanasi. 

-uKI lo -sotaanG vtm Ji • » .<*'* - 

-no /c3) Shri-fS:: l/.rtSaf upbHa'^Resgarch Fellow, 
Department -of 'Economics, ' 'Rajasthan 

--jii' r i3 U ?^ r ? i i y ’ , J ® ipur ’ ,ci a .o .ia >■ 

Sub-Group l 'on' ,C GuWance 1 'aud Counselling 
br'-orr < 0 .id >1- J • *1 **'J , u . 

.lualeJ.- Dc-di IMnO ,r Perin KH.rj Mehta,*. Director, 

. „ ..Central Bureau of Educational -and Vo- 
. v " tr catlofial. i .Guidance, N.C.E.R.T., New 
Delhi.* * ' 

-snilD nil rtf .fen-o >:iT vrT -t II .F 
(T,- I - 1 t2,*DT. PremiPnsricha, 'United States Ed 

’ '• tional Foundation in India, ’12, 

Road, New Delhi. - 


3.’ Dr. Olive' L 'Rbddick,' UalwdT 

' ; Educational Foundation in 'India 
Hailey Road, New Delhi 

A.‘ ShrJmati ‘ S Doraiswaml, " Asst) tab t 
cational Adviser, Education Comn 
. r New Delhi, - , ,- - - 

Sab-Group on lUiltb SerWees 

1. Shri A. R, Dawood, >Memier, - e3u 
; Commission/ New.Delhl. •_ . -o 

2. Dr. . A. , M, , Cade, Regional Advise 
'.Maternal and Child .Health,' 

. ' -iJeaJlh Organization, . - Inaras 
Estate, New ‘Delhi. - - 

3 / Mfss ’ 7 F. Koitiegay/ ’Health * E&j 


• 4. Dr,,V. Ramakrishna, -Director , -pCt 
Hca.th Education Bureaa, New De 

5. Dr. D. K. Roy, ifetficaf OSker-iU'Ch 
. , World .University Service , - Health 

Ire, University oi Delhi, Delhi , j 

6 . Dr. (Miss) ; Sebastian, 'Adviser In W 

nity & Child Welfare, Directorate^; 
ral of Health Services,' NewDelbl', 

1 7. 1 Aiiss 1 K-‘ Sood, Deputy' Assistant 'nii» 
.. General of Health Service^ New V 

8. Shrimati S. Doraiswaml "Assistant 1 
i L cational : Adviser,' Education iCammiv 

■ New Delhi. ’ 

12. Task Force .-on., .Teacher /Education 
jt Teacher Status 7 c - • 

J. Miss S- ’ Panandikar.-, Member, 

Commlss Ion, cNew. Delhi. . - 3 Coni* 
• •2. Dr.'S,?. Aggarwal.rustimte^ofljApp! 

- ' - hianpower. Research,. Indraftaslha P 

“ rale. New Delhi t 

. j/ 13 /’Dr^Reginald 'Bell.-Expirt,; Teachers ’C 

!•. 'I -lege,.- -Columbia : Uni Vereity Team 
American Embassy, -Faridkot h 
'’’New Delhi. J 7f/.' - 

' r 4,'^hri A. C. Deve 

, „torate of.pxtensicrp programmes tor 
condary ' Education, 7, Lancer 
,1 ,, 1 ITimarpur, tDelhi-6. . - t ( 

''S?Dr. G. if. 'liauV ’Fiefd 'A‘^nser, Nati’Mj 
, „ u Institute, of Basic, Educauon. 
o* • 1 /Model Town. ’Delhi-9. . ’ 

6 . Shri J. P- Naik,.Memeer-S«re|a r y! ^ 
,H? ir.’.r ,• cation 'Coftimission, New Delhi 

7-°Shri S.’ Natarajan director of 

:4-JSS£jji£ 



Sub-Group on . Teacher i Education 


t Dr Reginald -Bel!, Expert, Teachers Col- 
lege Columbia University Team, c/o 
American - "Embassy, ' 'Faridkot 1 5 House, 
Nero Delhi*. J, r t - 1 > ' 1 ’ ' 

5- Mrs Nalini Das, Principal, Institute of 
’ Education • for - Women; 'I20-B, Judges 
Court Road. Hastings -House, Alipore, 
Calcutta. 

t Shri A. C. ' Deve Gowda. .Director, Direc- 
1 torate'of Extension Programmes for Se- 
condary Education, NC.ER.T., 7, Lancer 
Road, Timarpur, Delhi-6. - 
5 Shri Dwarika Singh, 'Director. State Insti- 
tute of (Education., Bihar,) Patna, 
t Shri V ‘S' Mathur, Principal, State Col- 
' iege _cf Education, Patiala. • - 
h Mrs I Miri, ' , ' 1 ' Principal,' 1 ‘Postgraduate 
Training College, Assam State.^ Jorhat 

A'Mujib, Head of the Department of 

- Education. Aligarh University,. Aligarh- 
“-.Dr. S.'N.'Mukerji, 'Head oft the Depart- 
ment of | Educational -Administration, 
NCE.R.T., B-6/A;i Model, Town, Delht-9. 

1 D . n < Mra ) Chitra Naik,- Directory State 
InsUtute 'of r Education, ,,, Maharashtra, 
"oona -2 •' , i;' lT 

1 Shri P- K Roy, Principal Central Insti- 
- of E du(: at !on . (N.C.ER.TJ, 33. 
QJiatra Marg. Delhi. J ' ' * 

} K. fc 'Saiyidain, • Member, i Education 
commission, NeW Delhi.’ J 
^pL 'SalatnatuUah. , Principal, ■> Teachers’ 
t-QUcge.' Jamia Millia Islamia, •. Jamia- 

ft>*ar,-Dethi-23. --r, lw -• 

K- Singh. Director, Rural, Higher 
wsutute, PjO. Bichpuri, Agra, la - « 

Ver Bese, Principal, 1 College of 

Women,. Trivandrum. rj n , a > 
^r°o0 On Evaluation in iTea'cber Education 
' D I Salamatullah. Principal, Teachers* Col- 

Driki-M 81 *“ llia ’ Isla . mla; ri ra Co^- 


7. Miss S. Panandikar. Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 

8- Shri P D. Sharma. Vice-Principal, Re- 
gional College of Education, Ajmer. 

9. Dr V B Taneja, Principal, Training Col- 
lege, Kurukshetra. 

Sub-Group on Comprehensive Scheme of 
Teacher Training 

1 Shri A C Deve Gowda. Director Direc- 

torate of Extension Programmes for Se- 
condary Education, 7, Lancer Road, Ti- 
marpur. Delhi-6. ' Convener 

2 Dr, Reginald Bell. Expert. Teachers Col- 

lege Columbia Team, c/o American Em- 
bassy, Faridkot House, New, Delhi. 

3 Dr G S Chaurasia. Principal. Regional 

College of Education, Mysore (Now OS.D, 
Regional College of Education Unit. 
NQXR.T,!. 

4 Dr R C Das, Principal, Regional Col- 

lege of Education, Bhubaneswar., . 

5. Shri "a. R. Dawood. Member, Education 
Commission. New Delhi-, 

6 Shri B. Mariral Director. State Institute 

of Education, Dharwar (Mysore) v - 

7 Miss. S Panandikar, Member, Education 

Commission. New DclhL 
a Shri G. C. Sal pa thy, Joint Director of 
Public Instruction, Orissa, Cuttack., 

«?ub-Group on Refmllment Pay-Sealea and 
^Conditions ,ot ServiorofTfachers., , , 

* \ «ri« S Panandikar. Member, Education 

Commission. New Delhi. ’ - • 

• sort fmft ' , 

condarv Edi o, at - 

Hyderabad 


ronrt'll °^. E *tension . - 
^i r L, Education, ijjcr 
Timarpur, Delhi 
DesaL Pr‘ 


nETORf or THE education commission 


2 * IV AuRorwnl, Head of Division. 

Area Manpower, Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, Indrapmiha Es- 
tate. itlng Hoad. New Pclhl-1. 

3. Shrl A. It. Dawood. Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

4 ' ^ f?, ?*• Km, l, Field Adviser, National 
’V ™ of Education, D. 14/C, 

Mod -1 Town. Dcthi-0. 

5. Prof. M. V. Rfnthur. Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 

)3. Working Group on Educational Buildings 

1. Shri A. It. Dawood. Member, Education 
Cnmmls'Icn. New Delhi 

’2. Shrl It. K. Chhabrn, Deputy Secretary, 
irnlvcrsily Grants Commission. New 
Delhi. 

' '3. Shrl Dincah Mohan, Director, Central 
Building Research Institute, Hoorkce. 

4. Shri D. V. r jshi, Architect, Designs Or- 

' ganizallon, Ahmedabad. 

5. Mr. J. F. iTcDoV*alI, Associate Secretary, 

' Education Commission, Now DelhL 

6. Shri M M. Mistri, Assistant Director, Na- 

tional Buildings Organization, New Delhi. 

7. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 
1 _ . cation C -mmltsion, New Delhi 

8. Shri M. II. Pahdya, Architect, Central 

\ ) - Building Hesenrch Institute, ' Roorkee. 

C. B. Patel. Chairman. Nation; 
is .Organisation, New DelhL. 

10. ShrFS. Raha’man, Architc'ct, Central Fub- 
fi'-'-i : lie Works 'Department, New Delhi.' 

.11. Shri J. L. Sehpal. Deputy Director, Na- 
V BuHarngs OrBanizatfon, , New Delhi. 

12. Shrl T. S. Vedagiri, Chief Industrial En- 
, gineer.and Chi»f Designs and Hanning 
* ' - Engineer, Bhilai Steel Plant, Bhilai. 

;13? Dr. f H. r C- Visvesiraya' 7 Deputy ' Director, 

"i"' i •' T Institute, New Delhi. 

14. Lieut. General II. Williams, Consultant, 

-i.r i‘J i’ (Construction)/ Planning Commission, 
New Delhi. J no 

' ' ' 15. ShriS. Venkatesh, Deputy Educational Ad- 
viser, Education Commission. New Delhi. 
n ,n * , , ... Secretary 


I. Shri L. M. -Surikant, (Resident •’ Vice- 
~ President, . Bharatiya • Adimjati . Sewak 
Sangh), Tbakkar Bapa Sadan, New Delhi. 

Convener 

'n SjT t, * ”,V rt v iC (■ - 

!. Shri Sashime'ren' 'tier, Additional Develop- 
ment Commissioner,^ Nagaland, Kohlma- 

I. Shri N/V. BJpa.t, -Secretary. Vamavasi 

Seva Mandal, Mandla (ALP.). 


4. Atharya S. R. Bhise, Secretary. Adi 
Seva Mandal. Bordl. Dt. Thana. via G 
wad (Maharashtra). 

5. Shrl P. D. Kutkaranf, Joint Director. So 
Planning and Welfare, Planning Comn 
Sion, New Delhi. 

. C. Shrl J. Lokra, President, G- L. Missi 
- Church, Ranchi (Bihar). , 

7. Shri D. J. Naik, M.P, President, Bhil Set 
Mandal, Dohad, Dt. Fanchmahab (Gnj 
rat). 

8 Shrl 3. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edun 
tlon Commission, New DelhL _ 
is. Shrfmaff V. Rajlakshmi, Secretary. Ka 
turba Gandhi National Memorial Trcs 
Kasturba Gram, Dlstt. Indore (ALP.). 

10. Shri T. Sanganna, Minister for Rural l 
•Tribal Welfare, Orissa, Bhubaneswar. 

U. Shri S C. Sen Gupta, Joint Secretary. De 
partment of Social Security, New Delhi 

12. Shri Manikya Lai Verma, MP, 156, North 
- Avenue, New DelhL ' 

13. Shri Vimal Chandra, Deputy 
for Scheduled Castes and SchrittfedTrt 

• 1 bes, Ministry of Home Affairs, New Delhi. 

14. Shri ‘ N. M. Wadiwa, 'MP., Secretary. 
Bharatiya Adimjati ‘Sewak Sangn. 

' ’ Chhindwara (MP.). 

' 15. Shri Giirbax Singh, ' Assistant Eduea^ 
Adviser. Education Commission, *^ 
DelhL SeCT _ 

15. WoRKrwe Group on Educational SwriSTies 

•1. Shri J- P- Naik -. Me ® t, !f-S.TW <a S'iS 
cation Commission, New Delhi. C. 

‘ 2. 1 Dr. S.' P. Aggarwal. Head of 
- Area Manpower, .Institute of 
Manpower Research, New Deiw- 

. , , DelhL •' ' ; - 

4. Dr. G. P. Kh are r' St t t J5 llC AdmtaW« tion ’ 
titute. of Planning and - 

re'lr-'Ijn^raprastha Estate, New D® 

Shrl D.; Natarajan. .DeP^J^ril 
General. Office of the 
•t i* - New Delhi. ’ . 

» , 6. Dr. H. Webster, - Cojumbia ^ 
Teachers’ College Team W 
N.C.E.R.T., New DeIM v . , , _ ' , 

’■■ 7. Shri Gurbax Singh, Asfflriant^« c *^.# 

— , , Adviser," Education • l - onl sec rftar/ 

Delhi. 'J 't i 

16' WObkino ' Group' on ’ Pr£-Pb^' asy J* tlofl 

}■ “&Sa55T» SS" 5 Z?" 



commission, 


3 Kumari L. Jesudian, Principal. Balac 
Kalvl Nilayam, 2. Rltherdon Koad. 
Vepery, .Madras- . ., <• 

4. Mrs. Shalini Moghc, Principal, Montes sori 
Training Institute. Dal Adfiyapan Mandir, 
Pagnis Bag, Indore. , _ - 
S Shri Shesh Namle,' Shishu Vihar, 118, 
'Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay. 

«. Shri M C. Nanavalty, Director (Social 
Education), Department of Community 
Development. Ministry of Food, Aerlcul- 
'ture. Community Development & co- 
operation, New Delhi. 

I. KomariiA. Pakrashi, Principal, Chittaran- 
jan Teachers Training * Centre, 6, 
Nafar Kundu Road, Calcutta-26. 

3. Smt. Craco Tucker, Deputy Minister of 
Education, 1 Mysore, 1 Vidhan Saudha, 
Bangalore. , , 

9 Kumari P. K. Varalakshmi, Technical 
Officer, Indian Council for Child Wel- 
fare, 4, Rouse Avenue, New Delnt-i- 
k Smt Amrita' Varma, Dean. Home Science 
Faculty of Education, M. S. University or 
Baroda, Baroda. 

1. Dr. (Smt) R. Muralidharan, Head, Depart- 
ment of Child Study Unit (N.C.ER. 
T.). H-2/8. Model Town, Deihl -| ecrctarv 

1. Working Group on School Community 

> • > • ‘f ‘ * RlLATXONS * •' j ’ 

1. Shri U R. Desal. Vice- Chancellor' Gujarat 

University, Ahmedabad. _ Convener 
2- Prof. Hulbe, Rural Ufe 1 Development & 
Research Project" Ahmednagar College. 
Ahmednagar. . . , 

Dr. V. S.‘ Jha, Member, Education Com- 
mission, New Delhi. 

<• Shri H. B. Majumder," Director. National 

Institute of Basic Education, New Deim. 

3. Shri P. N. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 

Banasthali, 'Jaipur. , . " ,1 

B. Shri J. p. Nalk," Member-Secretary. Edu- 
cation Commission, New Delhi. , , , 

7 - Shri M.C/Nahavatty, ■' Director ' 

Education) Department of Comm my 
Development, Ministry of Food. AE 

ture. ■ Community Development & 

operation, New Delhi 

8. Shri H. Radhakrishna, Sarva Seva Sangh, 
Rajghat, Varanasi. __ . 


11 Shri M P. Balakrishnan, Research Officer, 
Education Commission, New Delhi 

Secrctorj; 

18 Working Group on School Curriculum 

1 Miss S. Panandikar. Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2 Shri J P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu- 

cation Commission, New Delhi. 

3 Shri A. R Dawood, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi 

4 Shri L S. Chandrakant, Joint Director, 

’ National Council of Educational Research 

and Training, New Delhi. 

5 Dr A J Per re 111, Specialist in Social 

Studies and Curriculum. Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College Team in India, 
NCERT., New Delhi. 

6 Prof. B. Ghosh, Director, Department of 

Curriculum. Methods and Textbooks 
N C E R.T . New Delhi. Secretary 

19. Working Group on Women’s Education 
1 Dr D S Kothari, Chairman. Education 
1 Commission. New Delhi Convener 

9 <tmt Durgabai Deshmukh, Vice-Chancel- 
■ tor's Residence, University of Delhi, 

Delhi. 

t Smt Rajammal Devadas, Principal, Home 
Science College, Coimbatore. 

-4 shri P. N. Mathur. Banasthali Vidyapeeth. 
Banasthali, Jaipur. 

■t Shri J P. Naik, Member-Secretary. Educa- 

tfoo, rammteten. New MM- . 

8 Mi.s s. P.r,.nd,l. t Member. Edue.tlen 
. , ’■ commission, Ke« Delhi. . 

, Dr K. C. S,Wd,m. Member. Edition 
cinilile". New Delhi. . • . 

1 ’ „ . n,ie.Ri Saran, Chairman, National 
8 - S Council for Women's Education, 6. Bh.g- 
wan Das Road, New Delhi. 

„ V. Thackersey, Vice-Chancel- 

^Vj^tor SN.D.T. Women's University, Bom- 

10 “Ser 6 ' 


lf ' Appendix vj . \ .{ r - 

PRISONS INTERVIEWED I5Y TIIR EDUCATION COMMISSION IN DELHI • 
(Y*>. Rev. Father ]t..V. KunnunkaV 


1. Adiseshiah, Malcolm S. (Dr.) Deputy Di- 
rector-General, U.N.E.S.C.O-, Paris, 


2. All India Secondary Teachers* Federation 

‘ (0 Shri’Satya Priya. Hoy, ‘Presf^entj" 1 

(u) Shri Ram Prakash Gupta, , General Se- 
cretary (Delhi). ■/ , " 

(iii)'Smt' Anila Devi,. Joint Secretary (Cal- 
cutta). -i r , -i 

(iy) Shri Chandreshwar Prasad Singh 

.-i -0 (Patna).' .r'-'r-ihn-'l') j a 

(v) Shri Madh’u Sudan Narain Lai (Uttar 
Pradesh). 

’ ‘7 ( vi) Shri B - 7P. ' Roy (Bihar). 1 1 

U Cvfli Shri S.K. "Bhattacharya’ (West Ben- 
gal). 

. (yiU^ ShrTjPran Raj .Sharma ^Delhi). 1 ’* 

(ix) Shri R. S.'Bhardwaj (Delhi)/ 

, (x) J Smt ■ Gian Darshan Kaur (Punjab)^ 

■ j 3. Anthony, Frank, . (MP,), - The AIMndfa 
-Anglo-Indian Association. Bombay Life 
Building, Connaught Circus, Nett* DelhM- 


jf/i 4. AppadoraT / .A.^(Dr. 


. Member,' Union Puh- 

Commusion," New Delhi 


- 5. ■ Asrant. U.A, Retd. Professor. Banaras Hindu 
University, '52, Adarsh Nagar. Lucknow. 

rl-6. .Avlnashilingany T. S. .Director, Shri 
Ramakrishna Mission VIdyalaya. Peria- 
naickenpalayam. District Coimbatore 


7. Barrow, A. E. T., IMP-). Secretary. Coun- 
r ■ '■ 'rll for the' Indian - School • Certificate 

Examination. E-27,: Nizam-ud-Din East. 
^ r New Delhi. 

8. Bhoothalingam. S, Secretary. Ministry of 

.Finance, (Department of Economic 
Affairs), '/New.' Delhi., < ' * -* •* * 

8. Chagla/M. C-, Union Minister. /or Educa- 
tion, New DelhL 


10 Child Guidance School 
ills’ Forum), DelhL 

I A f— •*- ' - 

' Represented bf: 

(j) Shri Jagst Singh. 

(li) Shri Teifchan Selh- 
(iii) Principal it L. Reagen 
(Ir) Miss K. Sen Gupta. 

(v) Shri M. N. K*r-r 


Society (PtIbcI- 


il. Chopde, S. D., Secretary," All 'Indi* Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Physical Education. 
c/o ■ Lakshmi , B a i .College of •Physical 
Education, ‘Gwalior. ' “ ** 

i 12. 'Council .for the Indian School' Certificate 
- Examination, New Delhi (Led - by Shri 
) A. 'E.,, TV Barrow,' Secretary of, the Coun- 
cil). , r .. , ' 


j Represented by; 

- , (1) Sin i D. Srinivasa jlyenger.. 

(ii) Shri M. Rajeswarayya/ ' 

( • ) y(jii) r Shri C.fSubramanian.p / •, 

14. Daruvala,' J. C, Honorary Executive Director. 
, .^Council of -World -Tensions, South-East 
- , , "Asia /Division.’ ,6,. ’Petit Road, CumbsHa 
imi. Bombay. : v.‘ *• 4 ; " 

, 15..Das Gupta. Sugata. Gandhtan .Institute of 
7 Studies' Varanasi'/ } “ J 
15. DeheJJa/V. T.. • Chairman, State Dank of 
" f India, Bombay. 

, • — -- . - .’ • 

17. Delhi School Managers* Association, lta*n 
f „ Dewar, Delhi ^ . rr rr ,t ' t 

. Represent by: T f ' ^ , . 

•„ ',(1) L.- Sultan Singh, Jain. , 

(II) Shrf Ram KanwarVlupfa. 

(inf L Gir'dhVrt Lol. '/'• 

, ;(iy) L-KUar ,Nath. , • •• t> h j <• [ 

• ’ (v) Shri TL D. Seth. 

18. Desal MorarJI, (M.r.).’ T. fhay»gi»J 
, • 7 Marg. New, Delhi-!).. - , . • , 

e Ch atirtllof. 


■ re. M„. n. n, wp.i. * **? 

• .-.Truatee. l/sk» fihlkahana • * 

Residency Road. Bangitore-JJ 

2L Edlt*rt,'J*orji»)btt 

(|) Bara, S. K. Editor, Th« Hindi*** 
Standard", Caleutta- 

(U) &Souxi, A. 3. Resident Elder. *T Ji * 

liitavada", Nagpur- 

(Ul) Ghamare, D G, Editor, "The T ,rJ * 
phtrt r, Nagpur 



Lucknow. ' .■'■Cl „ 

- (v) Gupta, .Viswa, Bandhth-.., Editor, "The 
. "DailyTej”, 'P.B. 1112, Delhi 
(vi) Krupanidhi, -G. 3 V-,’ ""Editor, "Deccan 
”'3.1 ■ He raid", Bangalore. 

'(W Malkanl, 'k. -P^f Editor, ' “The Orgam- 
J ler’V Delhi- 1 r J> 

(viii) Mehta, K. M., Editor/ "Sandesh”. Ah- 
■ -tnedabad. 71 -r ,, . ,, 
tixpMenon.’^li. 3 "'A: 1 bamoclar, c “Mathra- 
bhumi’’, Ernakulam (Kerala). 

(x) .Narayanan., ; K r ,P., ..Editor, “Madhya 
Pradesh ' Chronicle”, BhopaL 
-(ri) Sham Lai Editor, “The Times oT India", 
-7 LiNew’Delhi.~V ro ’ , j 
(rii)' I 'ftapar; Ra} ’foJrt V, ■"Semlnk”. New 
_ s .j, Dejhi. < . 1 

21 Education Commitlee^ of the Delhi Muni- 
, ~ clpal Corporation. q 
S epresenled' 1 fcy: ''J 1 

(D^Shn Bansi Lai Chauhan, Chairman. 
' n l (fi)'B&rfKula' 1 NanJ'Bliaik l bepuiy Chair- 

. (hi) Shri Ram ’Prakash Gupta, Member 

tfv) ’sSanti 1 , Devi 1 SHU? 1 lumber. 

tv)' SfnrT Xk'laq Hussain’ Member, 



Wi) Dr,, J jn. Mathur. Assistant . Education 
‘Officer. 1 Delhi Municipal Corporation. 


-O. Family Life ..Institute,.-, (Association for 

Moral and ; Social Hygiene), New Delhi 


Represented by: • . t • ’ 

(i) Mrs. Shakuntala ( Lal.’ 

• '^Mtx'Mukand Rao ,; 

<*ii)‘Shrt T C. K. Basil.' 1 " ® - " 
l/y) Shri H. P. Mehta. T 1 » -7 

l'»)'Dr. W. -Mathur. ' * ’ * 

(vi) Shri B. K. BakshL 
2t Gadgii- D.)R,p Gokhale Institute’ of Politics 
*™ Economics, Poona-4. r 


^••Gainidragsdkar. ,P. B.- Chief Justice of 
“dia, 5, Hastings Road, New Delhi 


51 C k* h .-A- K., Secretary) Ministry *cf rA *' 

cation. New Delhi < ■ -! ' ■ ** 
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Govind Das, Seth (UP.), Raja'Gokuldas 
Mahai Jabalpur. 


%>{». P.’D. Ex. Vic^Chaneeilor.' Ap* 
University, Delight Cottage. Mussoorle. 


Schools of the Delhi Municipal Corpora- 
tion. (led by Shri D. L. Sharma, Educa- 
tion Officer, D.M.C.). v ’ 1 

(i) Agarwal,* C. (Smi), L M. C. Girls Middle 
School, Tihar i Delhi. - *i7; <) 

(ii) Chadha, S (Smt), Headmistress, 
Jamna Bazar I, Delhi, .' f 

(iii) Hussain, Syed. M. C. Primary School, 
Ganj Mir Khan, Delhi 

"'(iv) Manchanda, Sanlosb (Smi>‘ Head- 
mistress. hi C. Middle Schooi Tihar 2, 
Subhash K&gar. Delhi " '■ 

(v) Mehdi, S Nasir, hi C. Senior Basic 
School. Okhla, DelhL 

(vi) Sharma. S D, Officiating Deputy Edu- 
cation Officer, Municipal Corporation. 
Delhi. 


(vn) SharmisU Devi (Smt), M. C. Primary 
Scbool. Kbatla nardinge Bridge, New 
Delhi 

7 viii) Tek Chand, Headmaster, "M. C. Middle 
Schooi Fair Bazar I, Delhi, 
fix) Yadav. Chandan Singh, , Headmaster. 
M. c. Prathmik School, R. K. lhiram, 
-Sector IV. NcW DelhL * : 

'SO Institution of Enrlreer* (India). ». 
Gokhale Road. Calcutta. 


(I) Shri N S. GovlridaRao, President 
(ttj Shri B Seshadrt. Secretary. 


31 Jamaat-e-DUinl Ilind, Snlwaiin. Delhi-*. 
Represented by 
(t) Shri" Mohammad Yuiaf 
(ii) Shri Afzal Husain. 

v j-vajhlnsbe. P. S Publisher. Asia Publish- 

Association of India. Calicut Street, 
Ballard Estate. Bombay-1. 

■U Jaeilvan Ram. Union Minister fer Labour 
and Employment, New Dr.hL 

i. tosenh. P. M- (Dr.1 Prtwipoi Lakihmt 
31. Jwepn. CoUttt o{ rhyjlra , EdueaUa*. 

Gmallor. 

a. ,Cf rt SL grSr' 1 ™'- 

Punning Commission, hew De-L 
•ji'Joshi K- L.' Secretary/ Utl eertity Grists 

Commission. New DelhL 

37. Kahlr.-Humayun (Praf > MP, 2. M*1 Lai 
Nehru riser. New Dr-bi-J, 

Hostel Aa*od**--a cj '-s. I. 1-cU-aI 
Nehru P.sce. New Dr hi 
33 Kamartj K. Prr*iie*X fr^a. NatiwuJ 
fa-iTwt. 4- Jaatsr ILrUr f-ss- New 
Delhi 
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. , ,40. Kcskor D. V. (Dr.) Chairman. .National 
,1100k Trust,. 3 Kushak Road. New Delhi- 


41. Khern. S. S. Chairman, Hindustan Aero- 
nautics Ltd., New Delhi. 


42. Krishna Mcnon, V. K. (M.P.), 19. Teen 
, Murtl More, Now Delhi. 


43. Kunzru, II. N. Pandit. President. Servants 
or India Society, Sapru House. New 
Delhi. 


61. Pathania A. B. (Maj. .Gent) 
Cenenil, National Discipline 
New Delhi. 


Direcfor- 

Scheme, 


62 . Ramachandran, • G. 'secretary, ' ’Gandhi 

Peace 1 Foundation, 2,* Jan tar M an tar 

, Road, New Delhi 

63. Ranganathan. S. R. (Dr.) National Research 

Professor* In Library Science. Documen- 
tation Research and ' Training Centre, 
Bangalore. 


44. Lnlbhal, Kasturbhal. Shahlbag, Ahmed- 

nbad. 

45. Mnhaianf, G. S. (Dr.) Vice-Chancellor. 

Udaipur University, Udaipur. 

46. Mathias, T. A. Rev. Ft. Principal St. 

■ Joseph’s College, TiruchirapallL 

47. Mathur, H. C. (M.P.), 11 Electric Lane, 

New Delhi. 


64. Ranganathananda (Swaml ) ' Eamakrlahns 

Mission, Institute of Culture. Gole Park, 
Calcutta. ■ . . 

65. Rao, S. Mukanda,* M/.L. C Eesant Lane, 

Mangalore-3. - ‘ - 

66. Rao, V. K."R. V. ’(Dr.)' Member (Agricul- 

ture, Education and International Trade), 
Planning Commission, New Delhi. 


48. Mathur, J, C., Joint Secretary, Ministry 

of Food and Agriculture, New Delhi. 

49. Mehta, Asoka, Deputy Chairman, Planning 

Commission, New Delhi. 

50. Mehta, B. Chief Secretary, Government of 

* Rajasthan, Jaipur. 1 

51. Mehta, B. H. (Dr.) Director, Gondawana 

Centre, 84, Char Bungala, Verjova (via 
Andherl). • • ‘ •’< -*I r 

52. Members of the University Grants Com- 

mission. 

Represented by: 

(i) Das, S- R. , Vice-Chancellor, , Visva 
Bharati, ' Shantlnlketan. * 

, ,,.] .,(11) Pavate, r D.i , C.’ ■ Vice-Chancellor. 
Karnatak University, Dharwar. 

(ill) Wadia, A. R. (M.P.) New Delhi. 

(iv) Joshi, K. P., Secretary, UGC. 


67. Ray, Remika (Smt) (MP.) 187 South 
, Avenue, New Delhi. . 

rf * . • . i r r . i - 


68. Reddi, D. S. ' (Dr.) ” Vice-Chancellor. 
Osmania University, Hyderabad.; - 


69. Sahasrabudhe, Anngsabeb, " Chairman 
Standing Committee, Tbe Rural 'Indus 
tries Planning Committee of the Plan- 
ing Commission, New Delhi. 


70. Sahl. L D..N. Additional Secretary, De- 
partment of Community Development, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, New 
Delhi. " ' ‘ 


71. Sapru, P. N. "(M.P.)’ io Teroze Sbah Road 

New Delhi. 

72. Saran, ! Saraswati, Sub-Editor, Tribune, 

Ambala. 


•i 73. Sarkar, Chanchal.'.Pre'ss Institute ’of India, 

l '' 1 ' •• ■ 66 Lucknow 1 Road, Delhi-7. “ 


53. Mugali, R. S. (Dr.) Principal, Willlngdon 74. Sham Lai. Resident Editor, Times of 

1 , ‘ ' College, Sangli. * ' India, New Delhi . , > ■ 


54. Narayaft, Jaya Prakash, Kadam Kuan, 
- -Patna. * , * 


55. Narayan, Shriman, Ambassador of India 
i ’r 1 to Nepal, 3 Feroie Shah Road, New Delhi. 


56. Oraon, Kartlk, Deputy Chief Engineer 
, (Designs), Heavy Engineering, , Corpora- 
tion Ltd., Ranchi. ' , , *, , 


, 67. Pande,:S-; D. - Secretary; Birla ' Education 

Trust. Pllani: (Rajasthan). 

'•-t 58.?Pant, K.'C. ’(M-P.).' Cl/35, ’Pandara Road, 
New Delhi-1!.-' J 1 J 

r"* 59. Prasad', B-‘N. (Dr.) General ’ President, 
L'P' Indian Science - Congress, : Lakshml 
Nlwas, George Town, Lucknow. 

- 60 ‘Prasad, 1 ’ Sldheshwar , (M.P.),' 52' South 
Avenue,’ New DelhL 1 , 


75. Singh, T. P. SKretaT.rMbUnrJt 

ancc, Department of Expenditure, 
Delhi. ' 1 ' ' 

76. Siqu.lr., T. N.‘ (W 

tired), St. Joseph’s College. Tirucw, 
palll. , , . , ■ * 

, i,77.* Sondhl, G. D.' I.RS.i (Retd.)’ SubJttU, 
Simla Hilta. ■ - 

78. Sri Prakasa, Vlshranti Kutlr, t&)P ar ' 
n Deh ra Dun. 

7g] Standing' Committee of * Inter-V® 5 *" 11 '* 
loard of India. 

1 ''Represented 'by: 

(I) Sir C. P. RamaswsmI AUer— Cb* 1 *' 



(ill Dr. (Mrs ) P. V. Thackersey — Member. 
(Hi) Dr. B. Malik — Member. 

(iv) Shri T. M. Advani — Member. . / * 

(v) Dr. G. D. Mahajani— Member. 

(ti) Dr T.-gsn— Member; 

(vii) Prof. G D. Parekh — Member. ' . 

w Subramaniam. _ C _ UnlorT* Minister for Food 
ana Agiiai’.luie. New Delhi. 

6l - Tara Chand (Dr.) M.P. V. Tughlak RoaJ, 
New Delhi 


82 Tarlok Singh, Member. Planning commis- 

sion New Delhi 

83 Thacker. M S (Prof ) Member, Plan- 

ing Commission, New Delhi. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chapter I: Education and National 
Objectives 
1. The most important and urgent reform 
needed in education is to transform H, 
endeavour to relate it to the life, 
aspirations of the people and thereb ; V 
it a powerful instrument of social, 
mic and cultural transformation necess |^; 
for the realization of the national goa • 
this purpose, education should be dev _ P" 
ed so as to increase productivity, a . 
social and national integration, accel 
the process of modernization and cu " 
social, moral and spiritual values. t > 

2. Education and Productivity. Thu 1 " 1 - 
lowing programmes; are needed to 
education to productivity: 

(1) Science Education. Science educa- 
tion should become an integral P 
school education and ultimately beco 

part of all courses at university (6-7) 

(2) Work Experience. Workc'perienec 
should be introduced as an integral p 

all education. . 

(3) Every attempt should ^ ,5^ d | n d 
onent work experience to technology 
industrialization and to the applica 
science to productive processes, m 

agriculture. 1 - 25 ' 33 

(4) Vocationali 2 ation. Secondary * 

cation should be increasingly j 

vocationalized and in higher educauo ,. 
greater emphasis should be placed 
cultural and technical education. 

3. Social and National IntM”“.°t , JSl 
achievement of social and nations ,“ ca . 
lion 13 an important objective 01 steps 

tonal system and the following S «P 
should be taken to strengthen national co 
clousness and unity. on 

U) The Common School. stiould be 

school system of public education ^ 

M»Ptef u a national Boat a»<L f “‘‘"i 
Implemented in a phased P r °8 r 1 a ^^ s (foil) 
over 20 yean. T Social 

(2) Social and Notionnl S '™''' ads obli- 
and national service should b 6 These 

gatory for all student s at all stage*. _ — __ 

•Tfc Jn™ a. rod ol ruh '~ ! ‘ 


“(UAt **“ P™ a u S t^toSop^dta 5 Ml 

Si S r'Se S S d oi e .ht V deUped in 

b3 Z A d “h=“condary atage, nodal send* 
or. j avs a t the lower secondary 
for a total ofSOdaysat secon dary 

f„7o“mor“wtSM) should be oblisatory 
f0r ,4 a i U EW "educational imitation .should 

SsSSS! 

machinery lor them u be obli( , a . 

tieipation “l s S„„u (or whom no pro- 
lory lor all ='““7 s ’„ice have been 
S^oued in lb! educational institutlo,.. 
thev attend. 

sent n an 1 The authorities concerned 

SiTiSS’ '£"'<£ m T 

lhe ., Und ti™te Ss of social service 
while, alternate they come into 

should be deve pe ^ be madc volun- 
operation, the NLL. snou 13W3 (Ujj) 

(3) rio°e n/ ’la5uaS d F°“^ m “’' 

SK ial »U1 *"• 

ate 


1. the number of the d>3Pt«_; international num««b>. 

i the number of the Pa ragT ?£ 
the number of the page 1 
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education should generally be Hie same 
T‘ ,c regional languages should, therefore, Le 
adopted ns the media of education in hh’h'-r 
ed u cation. 

(5) The UGC ond the universities should 
work out n programme for the adoption of 
these recommendations suitably for tach 
university or n group of univrrsttfi a. The 
change-over should be completed within 
ten years. 

(G) Energetic action is needed to product- 
books and literature, particularly scientific 
and technical, in regional languages. This 
should be made n tcspomihihty ot universi- 
ties assisted by UGC. 

(?) All-India institutions should continue 
to use English as the medium of education 
for the time being. The eventual adoption 
of Hindi should, however, he considered in 
due course, subject to certain safeguards. 

(8) The regional languages should also 
be made the languages ot administration 
for the regions concerned ns early as pos- 
sible so thnt higher sen-ices are not barred 
to those who study in the regional medium. 

(9) The teaching and study of English 
should continue to be promoted right irom 
the school stage. Encouragement should be 
given also to the study of other languages 
of international communication. The study 
of Russian needs special attention. 

' ''(10) It would be desirable to set up a few 
institutions, both at the school and univer- 
sity level,, with some of the important world 
.languages'* as media of education.' 

! ‘ (11) English will serve as a link language 
in higher education for academic work and 
Intellectual ' inter-communication. < _ It ■ is, 
however, equally obvious that English. can- 
not serve as the link-la ngiiage for the majo- 
rity : of the people. It is only Hindi which 
can and should take this place in due course. 

"As it is the official language' of the Union 
hnd : the link language of the people/ all 
measures should.be adopted , to spread it 
in the , non-Hindi‘ areas. , ' V ' 

-'''(12) In' addition to Hindi, it* is 'essential 
to provide multiple channels of inter-State 
communication in all modern Indian langu- 
ages. In., every, -linguistic ; region, there 
should be, a number, of persons who. know 
the, •other.’ modern . Indian languages and 
some who’are familiar with their 'liters ture__ 
and able to contribute to them. _ Tor .this, .„ 
purpose, there should be adequate arrange- 
ments, both in schools and colleges, . for 
teaching different modern Indian languages. 


In addition, steps should b» taken to esta. 
nli^h strong departments in some of the 
tnodr-rn Indian languages in every univer- 
At tlm B.A. and M.A. levels, it she 
bo po-.itble to combine two modern Inc 
lingual* a 1.43-62 (13- 

(13j Promotion oj National Conscn 
ness. Promoting national conscious! 
should be an important objective of 
school system. TnU should be aifemp 
through the promotion of understandings 
re-evaluation of our cultural heritage s 
the creation of a strong driving faith in ! 
future to-.vards which we aspire: 


(a) The first would be promoted 
■wdl-organized • teaching of t 
languages and literatures, phi 
sophy, religions and i history 
India, and by introducing the st 
dents to Indian architecture, scul 
ture, painting, music, dance "ai 
drama. In addition. It would l 
desirable to promote greater tow 
ledge, understanding and apprec. 
tion of the different parts of Irdi 
by including their study in the cm 
1 - * 1 - - rteula, by the exchange of teacher 
wherever possible, by the develop 
ment of fraternal relations betweei 
educational institutions in differen 
parts of the country, and the or 
i . ganizalion ot holiday * camps ; anc 
summer schools on an ir.ter-Stat£ 
basis designed to break ‘down re 
, ( gional or linguistic barriers. . - 


• (b) Creation of a faith in . the .future 
; would involve an attempt, as a pa« 
. . of the courses in . citizenship, w 
• • - bring home 'to the students we 

, * i principles of ;the .Constitution, t 
great human values referred to 
•' Its Preamble, the nature of we 
’ 1 democratic socialistic society 

' we desire to - create and • we n 
year plans of national developmcn 

( 14 ) There is no contradiction . 

.e promotion ol .national comcmuso«s «" 

,e development ol. international . . 
landing which,- education should 
eously strive to promote. r •- - - 
Vl5) The : educational programme 
hoots and colleges should tetejS&fi 
iculcate democratic values. .IBM* 

4 . Education and Modernization. ( 1 ) ^ 
modern society, knowledge ' ciy 

terrific pace ana .social charge « „ 

pid. . This needs a radical. ra “jo™ , s M 
'the educational system.- Educate, 


-longer taken as concerned primarily with 
the imparting of knowledge or the prepara- 
tion of a finished product, but with the 
awakening of curiosity, the development of 
proper interests, attitudes and values and 
the building up of such essential skills such 
as independent study and capacity to think 
and judge for oneself,' - This also involves a 
radical alteration in. the methods of teach- 
foj and in the training, of .teachers. 

(2) To modernise itself, a ‘society has to 
educate itself. Apart from raising the edu- 
cational level of the average Citizen, it must 
hy to create an intelligentsia of adequate 
sue and competence, which comes from aU 
strata of < society Jand whose loyalties and 
aspirations are rooted to the Indian soil. 

. * 1 1.69-73 (17-19) 


5 Sochi, Moral and Spiritual Values. 
The education system should ’empliasize the 
development of fundamental social, moral 
sad spiritual values. From this point of 
view— - • - , , 

'(4) the Central and State Governments 
should adopt measures to introduce 
education in moral, social and spi- 
ritual values in all • institutions 
under their (or local authority) 
control on the lines recommended 
by the University Education Com- 
mission and the Committee on Re- 
ligious and Moral Instruction; 

(b) the privately managed institutions 
should also be expected to follow 
suit; 


(c) apart from education In such values 
being made an integral part ol 
school programmes generally, some 
periods should be set apart m the 
t me-table for this purpose. The> 
should be taken, not by specially 
recruited teachers but by general 
teachers, preferably from different 
communities, considered suitable for 
the purpose. It should be one of tne 
important objectives of training ins- 
titutions to prepare them for it; 

• (d) the , university departments in 
Comparative Religion should be 
specially concerned with the wavs 
‘0 which these values can be tsug.-. 
wisely and effectively and should 
- undertake preparation - cf special 
literature for use bv students ana 
teachers. 


^Edncatlon about Religions. I: :* neces- 
4 , * hvjlti-rehgsous democratic State to 


promote a tolerant study of ail religions sc 
that its citizens can understand each other 
better and live amicably together. A syl- 
labus giving well chosen information about 
each of the major religions should be in- 
cluded as a part of the course in citizenship 
or as part of general education to be intro- 
duced m schools and colleges up to the first 
deeree It should h.ghlight the fundamcn- 
£l similarities m the crest religions ol he 
world and the emphasis they place on the 
cultivation ol certain broadly compsrsb 0 
and moral and spiritual values. I . ■ 
be a great advantage to have a common 
course on this subject in all parts of the 

s^ ta "-5sr- rssss-.’SB 

s F e lrF n,,nd “'“i b ^p<>“='' 

each religion. 

Chapter IL The Educational System: 

Structure and Standards 
7 Structure and Duration. (1) The stan- 
, ‘‘a in anv given system of education at a 
d ? rds deuend upon four cssent.rt ole- 
*«?,. ?») the structure or the division of 

or staces and lhe.r Inlen-rei by the 

the duration or lhe quality cf teacher*, 
different *tag«. (c) , ^ h | ng y an d evalua- 

SSSSSKBS 

of equal significance. 

The structure which may be rrRard* 
- ed as Se skeleton of the educational 
Jstem. t* of the least lmpoitar.ee. 

— The duration or total period «f e -u* 
cation ptavs a more significant role, 
but It becomes crucial cr.lv when 
fhe available facility* *fr util zed 

to the fin »** * u 5 hfr « 

men* can be wit) -at t*-* 

addition of time. 

_ The quality cf different Imrtt »« 
even more Impertan.. mu . « . 
Improvement in t '-w. ». »* P * 1 ‘ ■ 
to raise the standard* cc-.s« 

Withoat sffrctlrg the structure rr 
increasing duration 
_ But i-rcb,b!y the pm! 
uil.r.r! aVI.tsb.e 
obtain. rg the rr.avl- « rr-'-rr *• 
the exist r.g lrsel 

Cl The Im.-edls— eff c ' 5 *; ' ; • V ' 

h« ** rrrr.’vrfv, f » 

•t?ce »re twc‘ Inereai , t * \ 
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utlization and improving the quality of in- 
puts, other than time. With these, it is 
possible to add about a year of content to 
the school course. In addition, it is also 
-necessary to increase the duration of the 
higher secondary stage to two years under 
a phased' programme which will begin in 
the fifth plan and be completed by 1985. 

(3) The new educational structure should 
consist of i , { 

—-'one to three 'years of pre-school 
education; 

— a ten-year - period of general educa- 
‘ tion which may be subdivided into 

a primary stage of 7 to 8 years (a 
■ lower primary stage of 4 or 5 years 
and a higher primary stage of. 3. or 
2 years) and lower secondary stage 
of 3 or 2 years of general education 
or one to three years of vocational 
education (the enrolment in voca- 
tional courses being raised to 20 per 
cent of the, total) ; 

— a higher secondary stage of two years 

of general education or one to 
three years of vocational education 
(the enrolments in vocational edu- 
cation .being raised to ■ 50 per cent 
of the total) ; ' 1 

a higher education . stage having a 
course of three years or more for 
the first degree and followed by 
courses of varying durations for the 
• second or research degrees. 


of view and if necessary, those that do not 
deserve the higher secondary status should 
be downgraded. • 


(9) A new higher secondary course, 
beginning in Class XI, should be instituted. 
Classes XI and XII (and during the transi- 
tional period Class XI only) should prorii' 
specialized studies ’ in different subject 
Where,' however, existing higher seconds] 
schools with integrated course in Classes H 
X and XI • are running satisfactorily, tl 
arrangement may continue until Class XI 
is added. . • 2-01-21 (23-2 

l :■ .. ■ 

. 8. Transfer of the Pre-University Coura 

'(I) The pre-university course should b 
transferred from the universities and affill 
ated colleges to secondary schools oj 
1975-76 and duration of the course shank 
be lengthened to two years by lSSWd. 

(2) The UGC should be responsible tot 
effecting the transfer of all pre-university or 
intermediate work _ from university 
affiliated colleges, to Schools. 


1 (3) Simultaneously higher secondary 
class or classes should be started in select™ 
schools by State Education Departments, « 
self-contained units, and assisted with ade- 
quate recurring. grants. 

(4) Boards ot Secondary Education sh»“M 
be reconstituted to accept the rnponsiw / 
for the higher secondary sta^c olso- ^ 


(4) The age of admission to Class I 
■diould ordinarily be not less than 6-J-. 

(5) The first public external examination 
should come at the end of Ibe first ten 
years of schooling. 1 

(6) The system of streaming in schools of 
general education from Class IX should be 
abandoned and no attempt at specialization 
made until beyond Class X- 

(7) Secondary schools should be of two 
types — high schools providing a ten-year 
course and higher secondary schools pro- 
viding a course of II or 12 years. 

(8) Attempts to upgrade every secondary 
school to the higher secondary stage should 
be abandoned. Only the bigger and more 
efficient schools — about one-fourth rf the 
total number — should be upgraded. The 
5t3tus of the existing higher secondary 
schools should be reviewed from this point 


9. Lengthening Ihc Unratlon llJJ 

Higher Secondary Stage. (1) In tal*™ 
plan, efforts should be “nccnlrated ™ 
Searing a better utilization o! ealillr « 
lities. on making (he necessary P«T s '! , ” n 
for implementing the pro^-a rn m c ^ 

lengthening the duration ot the c ? ^ 
a few selected institutions as pilot 

(2) The programme of l^gthenlnfr 
duration of SF|* «»■ 

should begin in the fifth pj» ' 
pleted by the end ot the 

10. neorganlrallon of the jJ^g'pe* 

Stage, (1) The duration ot the tm 
should not be less the" Lj£?miybe J »* 
duration ot the second degree may o. 
years. . ^ 

(2) Some universities ' <houM / sir*'* 
druite school, seith * 
degree course In certain subjects 



(J) Three-year special courses for the 
first degree which begin at the end of the 
first year of the present three-year degree 
courses should be started in selected sub- 
jects and in selected institutions. 

(4) Suitable bridges should be built bet- 
ween the existing courses and the new 
(longer) courses. 

(5) Incentives in the form of scholar 
ships, etc, should he provided for those who 
take the longer courses. 

(6) In Uttar Pradesh, the lengthening of 
the first degree course should begin with 
the establishment of three-year graduate 
schools in selected subjects and in selected 
universities. The first degree courses in 
other colleges should be raised to 3 years 
® a period of 1S-20 years. 2.30-32 (35-36) 

H. utilization of Facilities. (1) Emphasis 
should be laid, in plans of educational re- 
construction, on programmes of intensive 
utilization ot existing facilities. 

(2) The number of instructional days in 
“e year should be increased to about 39 
weeks for schools and 36 weeks for colleges 
J nd pre-primary schools. 

(3) A standard calendar should be work- 
J? by the Ministry of Education and 
we UGC in consultation with the State 
wvemments and universities respectively. 
, , , num her of other holidays should be 
cut down to ten in the year. Loss of m- 

wuctional days due to examinations and 
®wer reasons should not exceed 21 days m 

y «« o£ schools and 27 da y s in the C 

oi colleges. 

J? Vacations should be utilized fuUy 
2° ugh participation in studies, social ser- 
irif Cam P s > production experience. literacy 
lve s, etc. 

duration of the working day 
uld be increased at the school stage. At 
“f.^wrsity stage, adequate facilities ior 
■utudy should be provided. 

JS ®. te Ps should be taken to ensure full 
LW a - tl0n of institutional facilities such as 
anes, laboratories, workshops, craft 

^ etC - aU 0,65 y ear tOUn 2 d 33^ 2 (36-40). 

An\? 7nanUc and Evolving Standards. (1> 
effort shou’d be made to raise 
^^continually for all stages of edu- 
cation V th ? Brst ten years of school edu 
Uoa should be qualitatively improved so 


that the wastage at this stage is reduced to 
the minimum. Within a period of ten 
years, the standards reached at the end of 
Class X should be that now attained at the 
end of the higher secondary course. Similar 
efforts should be made to raise the standard 
of the university degrees by adding one 
year of content. 

(2) A continual improvement of stan- 
dards and their comparability between 
different parts of the country should be 
secured at the school stage through the 
creation of an adequate and efficient 
machinery at the State and National levels 
which will define, revise and evaluate 
national standards at the end of the primary 
and the lower and higher secondary stages. 

(3) In order to raise standards, it is 
necessary to secure better coordination bet- 
ween different stages of education and to 
hreak the isolation in which educational 
StA generaly function. From this 
point of view- 

fa) universities and colleges should 
(3) SEt secondary schools in improv- 
ing their efficiency through a 
variety of measures; and 
(bl school complexes should be formed. 

£ Each complex should consist of a 
secondary school and all the lower 
and higher primary schools within 

its neighbourhood All the schools 

in such a complex should form » 

srsx «”” p 

° V,Tf.r every stare and In every 

fi? '"f edScalion and should be given the 
ST stilus as full-tune education^ ((<) 

.. Nomenclature. A uniform system of 
14 ‘ Sure for the different stages and 
nomenclature ior ^ should be evolved 

SS&asssr*' 8 '®''^ 

Cara" III. Ttaatra Status 

pS f n.l sute of te^hm and^o f 

back talented ynung persons 
fession. 

tloa. The most urgent new 
b £ Of Weber, 
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substantially, particularly at the school 
stage.,' 3.05 (4?) 


(I) The Government of India should lay 
down for the school stage, minimum scales 
cf ‘pav for teachers and assist the States 
and Union Territories to adopt equivalent 
or higher scales to suit their conditions. 

3.0& (4S> 


(2) Scales of pay of school teachers be- 
longing to the same category but working 
under different managements such as 
government, local bodies or private manage- 
ments should be the same. This principle 
cf parity should be adopted forthwith. But 
*'ts full implementation may. if necessary, 
be phased over a programme of five years. 

3.09 (43-50) 


(3) The Commission proposes the follow- 
ing scales of pay. 


TciJvn 


K«rwvri-ort 


R» 

(i) Tca.hrn*Ni> h»'c .V. - ffinlw trJ ^ 

\>;n (1W 4*1 

Ini rr.nrJ tv t Miv — ,ts ulirt (ti» 

umil ■'’•I tv r-fc.hoJ 11 i 


T«chcr* - RencnCttft: 


O) Twchm wvtfcir* in s«mtjrr «N.vt» Ri 
.»aJh3\ipSIv»Tjr»Jujrc^wtJ.fiv-ai> l ^ . vcwAv 


XJt. Ontcr* In.neJ. t><\ ilyeM *el ore fcV-ivOil 
ifcrcrwt. 

(-l) teciTi'»n DercrJr* ujvn l v < w? 

«Ctw>cH q- V..W »'t l K e Uie 

i>n thor tjml l\it \»*i. iN# 
hc*.'n*s»ren »VuM frj'f w*# 
or I'tlcr el the *»!»* ef f»» 
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17. Implementation of Scales at' the Uni- 
versity Stage.'(l) The scales proposed above 
for' teachers in higher education have 
already been’ approved by Government. 
To facilitate. their Introduction, 1 assistance 
from the Centre should be provided to 
meet additional expenditure on a sharing 
basis -of EO per cent from* Centra! and 20 
per cent from State funds. In the case of 
private colleges, . Conti al assistance may 
even ,bc provided on a 100 per cent basis. 

(2) The Introduction of these scales of 
pay should be linked with improvement in 
the qualifications of tcachc'is and improve- 
ment in the selection procedures for their 
appointment. This should be done on the 
lines of recommendations of the Committee 
on Model Act for Umveisities. Foi the 
recruitment of professors, a slightly differ- 
ent procedure has been, suggested. 


(3) The qualifications of teachers »n 
affiliated colleges should he the same as 
those for teachers in the univeintics. ine 
method of recruitment for them shouJQ 
also be similar. A discriminating approach 
should be adopted, in regard to these, tor 
privately managed colleges. Good institu- 
tions should be allowed greater freedom 
in the choice of their teachers and stricter 
control should be exercised where the 
management is 'not - satisfactory. 

. • ‘ ‘ ' S' 3.12-13 (52-53). 


18. Implementation of Scales for School 
Teachers. (1) /Three .main scales of pay 
should be recognized for schcK)1 

(a) for teachers who , have completed _ t 
secondary school stage ,.and are trainea, 

(b) for trained graduates; (c) for teachers 
with postgraduate qualifications. 

(2) There 'should be,’ no' teacher at the 
primary stage who has not- completed 
secondary school course and has not had 
two years of professional training. - , 

! (3) Headmasters' cl Wrier I®*"”*"! 
lower primary schools with oojo'me 
more than 200 should be trained 
Their salaries should be the same as those 
Of trained graduate teachers, in secondary 
Schools. r,r -- - 

(4) The practice, of creating P“ l L 
lower scales of pay and ^ficafions 

either teacheis with lower /l . , . r 
’A hen, qualified teachers «* 
recruiting qualified teachers to t ® P ^ 
and paying them at lower scales, 
abandoned. 

■ (5) Scales of pay of seconda^ h pa y 
teachers should be related to scales P 


fdr teachers - in affiliated rfeolleges 'and uni- 
versities on the one hand' and to those of 
primary teachers on the other. 

(6) Scales of pay for headmasters of lower 
and higher secondary schools should have 
a definite relationship with those of teachers 
in affiliated colleges or even ^universities. 
That is to say, the scale of pay for head- 
masters should be the same as that for lec- 
turers, readers, or even professors, depend- 
ing upon the size, function and quality of 
the school. 

(7) The proportion of , teacher? with 
postgraduate qualification in .lower secon- 
dary schools should vary from 10 to 30 per 
cent, depending upon the size, function and 
quality of the school. 

(8) Teachers with first and 'second class 
B.A/BSc or MA./MSc dr with M. Ed, 
degree should be given advance increments 
in the scale. 


(9) Professional training should be. obli- 
gatory for all secondary school teachers. 

(10) State Boards of School Education 
and the State Education Departments 
should prescribe qualifications of teachers 
and lay down proper procedures for selec- 
tion not only for Government, schools, but 
also for those conducted by local authorities 
and private managements. , 


(11) Every private school recognized and 
aided by State Education Departments 
should be required to have a Managing 

Committee with representatives' from the 

Department; the Department 'should pres- 
cribe the qualifications for teachers similar 
to those in Government institutions; every 
post to be filled should be adequately adver- 
tised and interviews held by duly constitu- 
ted selection committees: and no grant-in- 
aid should be paid for the salary of a teacher 
appointed outside the rules. 3.14-19 (53-57) 


19. Promotional Prospects. It is neces- 
sary to improve promotional prospects in 
the teaching profession in order fo attract 
and retain men of talent. From this point 
of view, the 'following suggestions are made; 


(1) School Stage.'' Qualified arid trained 
teachers in primary schools should 
be considered for promotion as head- 
masters’ or inspectors of schools. 

(2) Trained graduate, it ' " ’ '•ccon- 

».dary schools , ' I«* 

", ' standing 
, „ , promotion 
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Of teachers with posigraduale 
qualifications. 

(3) Secondary school teachers with the 
necessary aptitude end competence 
could be enabled to become unlvcr- 
*jjy_ ® ncl . colle E° teachers. The 
UGC should give ad hoc grants to 
outstanding teachers to do research 
into problcmg to encourage them 
and incidentally to qualify them* 
solves for work at the universities. 

(4) Advance increments for teachers 
doing outstanding work should be 
made possible. Normally, a teacher 
reaches the maximum of his aculc 
In a period of 20 years. It should be 
possible for about five per cent of 
the teachers to reach the top of the 
scale In about ten years and for 
another five per cent of teachers to 
reach the same in about fifteen 
years. 

(5) University 5toye. Ad hoc tempor- 
ary posts in a higher grade should 
be created for a lecturer or reader 
who has done outstanding work and 
who cannot be given promotion for 
non-availability of a suitable post. 

(G) In Departments doing postgraduate 
work, the number of posts at pro- 
fessorial level should be determined 
on the basis of .requirements. 


22. Need for Central Assistance. The 
proposals for the improvement of salaries of 
£ h ~°ii t ? a , ch ' r i should be e*™ effect to 
immediately. Generous central is jistace 
should be made available to State Govern- 
ments for this purpose. 3.28(59) 


23. Retirement Benefits, (l) The system 
of retirement benefits to teachers should 
also be reorganized on the principles of uni- 
formity and parity. That Is to say, the 
retirement benefits given to employees of 
the Government of India should be extend- 
ed automatically to teachers in the service 
of the State Governments in the first ins- 
tance and then to teachers working under 
local authorities and private management 
- , 329(59-60) 

(2) As an Interim measure, the triple- 
benefit scheme should be more widely adopt- 
ed both for teachers in local authority and 
private schools as well as for the university 
and college teachers. 

(3) The normal retirement age for tea- 
chers in schools, colleges and universities 
should be made 60 years with provision tot 
extension up to 65 years. 

(4) A higher rate of interest should b" 
given to teachers on their provident fius< 
and for this purpose, a better system oi w 
vesting these funds should be devised^^ 


(7) It should be open to a university 
in consultation with UGC to offer 
remuneration, even beyond the 
special scale of Rs. 1600—1800 to 
outstanding persons. 3.20 (57) 

20. Relating Salaries to Costs of Living. 
All teachers salaries should be reviewed 
every five years and the dearness allowance 
paid to teachers should be the same as that 
paid to government servants with the same 
salary. 1 ' 3.21 * (57-58) 

1. 21: ' Welfare Services. A general pro- 
gramme of welfare services for all school 
teachers should be organized in each Slate 
and Union Territory, the funds being con- 
tributed by teachers (at li per cent, of the 
salaries) and an equal amount being given 
by the State. ■ The fund should be adminis- 
tered by joint committees of representatives 
of teachers and government. When such a 
fund is organized, the existing teachers’ wel- 
fare fund set up by the Government of India 
may be advantageously merged in it. 


24. Conditions of Work and Service, (jj 
The conditions of work in educational wn- 
tutions should be such as to enable teacners 
to function at their highest level 
efficiency. ,• 1 

(2) The minimum facilities required (jf 

efficient work should be provided, in 
educational institutions. . • 

(3) Adequate ■ facilities for projesstos’j 

advancement should be provided to 
teachers.- ’ . - 

(4) In fixing the hiurs of gg 

actual .dassroom teaching, but all 

work a teacher has to do should b 
into consideration. 

(5) A scheme should i also be * a "“ „„ 

under which every te “ h “ India 
cessional railway pass to a reason- 

%££££&?&£?■ *>’ 38 ( 11 . 
JSJS ^ -JESS & 



be framed 'for teachers In government 
service. 


(7) The terms and conditions of service of 
teachers in private schools should be the 
same as for government schools. 3.34 (61*62 ) 

(8) The provision of residential accom- 
modation for teachers is extremely import- 
ant For this purpose, it is suggested that— 

(a) every effort should be made to 
increase residential accommodation 
for teachers in rural areas and State 
subsidies should be made available 
for the purpose; 


00 a programme of building construc- 
tion and grant of adequate house 
rent allowance should be adopted in 
all big cities; , 1 
(c) cooperative housing schemes for 
teachers should .be encouraged and 
loans on favourable terms should be 
made available for 1 construction ol 
houses; and 


(d) in universities and colleges, the 
target should be to provide residen- 
tial accommodation to about i>0 p vr 
cent of the teachers in the univer- 
sity and 20 per cent of them in 
affiliated colleges. 


(9) Private tuitions should be discouraged 
controlled. Special coaching for chil- 
i n«M. u need 11 should be provided on an 

institutional basis. 


con«?i 4 At the uni versity stage, part-time 
or additional work, such as re- 
sfii? 7 teacher s in higher education 
be be P en nitted; and no payment should 
tb* « , d to be made to the institution if 

the n . gs do not exceed 50 per cent of 
«e salary; , 3 33(62-63) 

J l 0 Teachers should be free to exercise 
Puhlir and should be eligible for 

Safi. M Ce , at the Jocal - district. State or 
be nl, a .^ eve h No legal restriction should 
but ?. n their participation in elections, 
ed » 0 be , n do so » should he exoecl- 
, Proceed on leave. „ .. 3.39(631 

rnm^ Dn,en Teachers. (1) The employ- 
J ped a* ^? men teachers should be encour- 
educ,.,„ 811 stages and in all sectors of 
Opportunities for P art T? in ^ 
.^® e nt should be provided for them 
lar ge scale 


(2) Adequate provision should be made 
for residential accommodation particularly 
in rural areas 

(3) The condensed courses for adult 
women operated by the Central Social Wel- 
fare Board should be expanded, 

(4) Increasing facilities should be provid- 

ed for education through correspondence 
courses • . 

(5) Wherever necessary, special allow- 

ances should be given to women teachers 
working in rural areas. 3 40(63-64) 

26. Teachers for Tribal Areas. (1) 
Teachers for tribal areas should be given 
special allowances, assistance for the educa- 
tion of their children and residential 
accommodation. 

(2) Provision should be made for giving 
special training to teachers who are to 
work in tribal areas 3.43 (64) 


27. Teachers’ Organizations. (1) Profes- 
sional organizations of teachers which carry 
out work for the improvement of the profes- 
sion and of education should be recognized 
by the Central and State Governments and 
consulted on matters relating to school 
education, general and professional educa- 
tion of teachers and their salaries and 
conditions of work, 


(2) Joint Teachers’ Councils should be 
constituted in each State and Union Terri- 
tory to discuss all matters relating to 
teachers’ salaries, conditions of work and 
service and welfare service. These should 
consist of representatives of teachers* 
organizations and officers of the State 
Education Department. Conventions should 
be developed to the effect that unanimous 
recommendations of the Council would be 
accepted by Government In certain mat- 
ter* there should be provision for arbltra- 
£n when negotiator^ fail. 3.44 (61-63) 

28. National Awards The Ministry of 
Education ’should consider the following 
suggestions: 

The number of national awards 

should be increased; 

— ' The selection committees should be 
• strengthened; and 

_ Travelling allowance given to the 
awardees should be similar to that 
sanctioned for Class I officret pf 
Government. , 3 48 (65-66) 


nrrom or tub roue at: on commission 


Cm raut IV. TcAnirn Kuucation 

' 2‘i piofisslonai i-ieparution of tea* 
■hers, being crucial for the qualitative im- 
Movement of education, should be treated 
n u key 6 ren in educational development 
uij adequate financial provision should be 
Made for it, both at the State and national 
evek 4.01(67) 

30. Kcmovlng the Isolation of Teacher 
rralnlng. In order to make the profes- 
ijonal preparation of teachers rllqctive, 
eachcr education must be biought into the 
Mainstream of the academic life of the uni- 
versities on the one hand and of school life 
md educational developments on the other, 
4.03(68) 

81, (1) To remove the existing isolation of 
teacher education from university life— 

‘ (a) education, os , distinguished from 
pedagogy, should be recognized as 
an independent academic discipline 
and introduced as an elective suo- 
jeet in courses for the first and 
second degree*, and 

(b) schools of education should (be esta- 
blished in selected universities to 
develop, programmes in teacher 
education and studies and research 
, in- education,- in collaboration with 

'' other university discipUng^^^ 

. (2) To remove the existing isolation of 
teacher, education from schools 

(a) 'extension work should be re £ arded 
' V * as an essential function of a tea- 
' 'bher training mstituhon an^ an 
" 'Extension „ Service Department 
. ' ‘should be established m each , ins 

- ■ 

■ ■■^SSd°c5S« 

T./ssjasss 

' ' ‘ equipment and 

, :'j (d) SScShafeotW stfi of «>e 
v- , , xnsrSuti^isddhe 
arranged. 


(3i An intensive effort should be made to 
remove the existing separation among the 
institutions preparing teachers for different 
stages of education or for special fields such 
as craft or art or physical education by— 


UOli u* Oil Ul .. “V _ 

(a) implementing a phased programme 
of upgrading all . training -institu- 
tions to the collegiate standard with 
the ultimate objective of bringmg 
all teacher education under the uni- 
versities, ■ • - 

• (b> establishing comprehensive colleges 

of education in each State on a plan- 
ned basis; 

(c) establishing a State Board « 
Teacher Education in -each State to 
be responsible for all functions re- 

lated to teacher education at ad 

levels and in all fields. 4.I0-12(i0-7 ) 
32. Improving Professional Btaatta. 

in educational standards. A p ^ prove 

be done. through— 

(1) organization of "'^^^ourses. 

ject-orientation or cont n ‘J° erslt y 
in collaboration TJ* doate col- 
departments (or . pos gr basic 
legTsVleading^o . insight into 
concepts, . objectives taught, 

tions of subjects to 4 14 _i7(72) 

(2) introducing inteBrate^ea^Stloo 
i general and profe ^ j8-20{72-<3) 

in universities; . ' ^ ^ 

. . (3) vitalising professional ^ L con dit:csi 

- - ■^'’"continuous 

. ’r* 

T < I- gramnfe of 'bstemsbip: ■ « 

- jg, developing special courses^.* 

' ' grammes: and 



(7) revising the curricula and pro- 
grammes at all levels of teacher 
education in the light of the funda- 
mental objectives of preparing tea- 
chers for their varied responsibili- 
ties in an evolving system of edu- 
cation; 4.27-32(75-76) 

33. Duration of . Training Course. The 
duration of the professional courses should 
be two years for primary teachers who have 
coapieted the secondary school course. It 
would be one year for the graduate stu- 
dents; but the number of working days in a 
Tear should be increased to 230. 4.15(72) 

H The State Boards of Teacher Educa- 
tion should conduct a survey of teacher edu- 
cation programmes and curricula and ini- 
tute the necessary revision. 4.34(76) 

35 New professional courses must be 
«Ytloped to orientate headmasters and 
tocher educators -to their special field of 
. 4.26(74-75) 


t 36 The postgraduate courses in education 
would be flexible and be planned to pro- 
™te an academic and scientific study of 
"‘“cation and to prepare personnel for 
Wane fields requiring special knowledge 
The duration of the courses 
h ■ , incr eased to three terms. Quality 
this stage and only institutions 
lWu? pPeriy qualified staff and facilities 
be allowed to conduct them. 

4135-39(76-77) 


Jj'W'ovIoe the quality □! TrainloS 
Earty steps should be taken to 
n r !? ve , training Institutions for teachers 
5 the following lines: • 

0) Secondary Teachers, (a) The staff of 
secondary training colleges should 
have a double Master’s degree in an 
academic subject and in educatlon- 
A fair proportion of them should 
hold doctorate degrees. They 
should all have taken induction or 
orientation courses in teacher edu- 
cation. 

^ Qualified specialists in subjects like 
psychology, sociology, science or 
mathematics may be appointed on 
fb.e staff even they have not had 
professional training. 

(0 Summer Institutes should be organ- 
•cd for the inservice training © 

< - *Uff. 


(d) No student should be allowed to 
specialize in the teaching of a sub- 
ject unless he has studied it for his 
first degree or obtained an equiva- 
lent qualification prior to training. 

(e) States and Union Territories 
should adopt a rule that teachers In 
secondary schools will ordinarily 
teach only those subjects which they 
had studied for a university degree. 
If they are required to teach sub- 
jects other than those they have 
studied, they should take a special 
course therein either by corres- 
pondence or in the Summer Insti- 
tutes. 

(f) Attempts should be made to recruit 
first and good second class student* 
to teacher training institutions am! 
adequate scholarships should be 
provided for them. 4.41-41(77-78) 


(2) Primary Teachers, (a) The staff in 
institutions for training primary teachers 
should hold a Maslors dPCrcc cllhir In 
Education or In on acadrmlc subject at tvrl 
as B.Ed. and should havo undertone cpeela 
induction courses in teacher education at 
the primary level. 

New appointments of primary 
teachers should be restricted to those who 
have completed at least ten years ofgcneral 
education; exceptions may be m»Je for 
women teachers and teachers In trlb al *r. is. 

(c) Correspondence courses and liberal 
concessions for study leave should be made 
Sable to unqualified teachers in primary 
schools to improve their quali. cations. 

(d) Special courses should be or&n::*} 
for iraduates entering primary teaching 

. - duration cf Ik" lra r n!r^ emin- 

hnll-nnlv 

Ihc sccondliy 5 I'.-.' l 

net be F-t In 0 T, ‘ * isJ-M (Tf4f) 


‘ rt) Cer.rrcl It Is rwy-rr tst-dr doe “* 
teachers* 
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(b) Every training t institution should 
. X® . an experimental or a demons- 
tration school attached to it. 

(o) Adequate hostel facilities for 
trainees and residential accom- 
modation for stall should be provid- 
ed. 

(d) Libraries, laboratories, workshops, 
etc., are Very inadequate at present 
m most institutions, especially at 
the. primary level. These need to 
be improved. 4.51-53(81) 

. (4) Other Teachers. Reforms on the above 
lines should be carried out in the training 
programmes for other categories of teachers. 

4.4d (77) 

38. Expansion of Tr&imng Facilities. The 
training facilities should be expanded on a 
priority basis. The objective should be to 
bftsure that everfc’ teacher fa a primary or a 
secondary school is either already trained 
at the time of his appolhfment or receives 
such training within three years of his ap- 
pointment. From this point of view: 

(1) each State should prepare a plan for 
the expansion of training facilities 
in its area so that the output . of 
trained teachers meets the demand 
for teachers as well as the needs for 
in-service education; 

(2) part-time facilities arid correspond- 
ence courses should be provided on 
a large scale and care should be 
taken to see that the. standards in 
full-time institutions are not dilut- 
ed; 

(3) the backlog of untrained teichcrs 
should be cleared at an early date 
through measures of the type re- 
commended in the Report 

(4) The sire of the institutions should 
be fairly large and they should be 
located on a planned basis. 

4.M (81-84) 
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(2) The Programme of summer Institutes 
^ein-service,. training' or second*:? 
school tOacWrs should be extended, with 
systematic folloW-dp' arid active coll a' 
ration amorig the agencies concerned 


4.55-57 (l 

40. Professional Preparation of Teac 
in Higher Education: (l) 'Soirie oriefaU 
to professional education is necessary 
jufilbt lecturers’ ih higher 'education 
suitable arrangements should be made 
the" purpose! 

(2); Newly appointed lecturers should 
given some time to acclimatize themsel 
to theinstitution and should be enewn 
to attend -lectures of good teachers. 


( 3 ) Regular orientation courses M t 
st^ff should be organized in every uhiveh 
and where possible, in every’ college. 


( 4 ) In the biggdr universities, or group* 
tmiversittes these courses may be placed 
h 'pertnanen t basis by establishing a st 
college. . 4 . 58 - 62 ( 83-8 


bf standards in- teacher cducauoa 
State Boards of Teacher Education sMtri 
be responsible for the raising of sfanfljn* 
at the State level. 

( 2 ) A substantial allocation of 
should be made available to the UGC in t 
fourth five year plan for improvement 
teacher education in the universities' 

(3) The UCC should set up a 

ing committee for teacheredueaUon in i c* J 
laboration with the NCEHT. It * fl> 
consist of competent persons from tne • p 
fession and should be fWpowlWe 
mairftenanet? of standards In teacher eo« 

( 4 ) The Government of India should^* 
provision of funds in the Q^m- 
sponsored sector , to ass Sta-e h , (!l 
ments to develop twchjfr 'jffi** 10 * 

is now outride the uniVerriti^^ jjj.jj) 


39. In-Servlet Edoration of School 
Teachers. (1) A large scale and coordinated 
programme of in-service education for 
teachers should be organized by universi- 
ties. training institutions and teachers 
organizations for teachers at all levels. The 
target should be that every feaeher will 
receive »t least two or three months in- 
service education f r. every five years of bis 
service. 


Cinmit V. T. Mtumm M> V " V "\ 
,, A Kitlmil tniiAjrml r*IW. ^ .. 
ItaeMt t»cntTT«r,. «h» ■» Si trtd 
rn.nt policy «hmiM !>»«. the M'*™' 
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—to provide affeetfv* 
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tion to every ehl'd. cn * * 



compulsory pasis; and to expand 
lower secondary Education on .as 
large a scale as possible; 

—to provide higher secondary and uni- 
versity education to those who are 
willing and qualified to receive such 
education, consistent with the de- 
mands for 'trained .manpower and 
file. need to maintain essential stan- 
‘ ; ..dards; .and ito provide - adequate 
financial assistance' to -those who 
are economically handicapped; 

Tto emphasize Jhe development of pro- 
fessional, .technical .and vocational 
, education and to prepare skilled 
personnel .needed ’for .the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry; 
-to identify talent and to help it grow 
'to its full potential; 

—to liquidate mass ’.illiteracy and to 
provide an adequate programme of 
jadult and. continuing education; and 
—to .strive ‘continuously .to. equalize 
, . .equcafipnal opportunities, Degin- 
.mng ( with the elimination of at least 
some of the more glaring inequali- 


Educational Level >f the 
t V 5 a ? e,Ci,izen -. ‘High priority should be 
fl?, Programmes of raising the.educa- 
Uonal le vel of the average citizen- 

.(1) by providing five years of effective 
•Primary education to all children by 
(1975-76 , and seven years of such 
education fjy 1985-86; 
by making part-time education for 
-one year compulsory ior all children 
in t the age-group 11 — 14 who have 
*wt completed -the lower primary 
jtege and'are not. attending schools. 
"The aim -will be to make'these chil- 
'«ren functionally literate ■ 
further, additions to " 
adult illiterates; and 
’ ^ by devel oping '« 
date adult l 

^JWment 


higher education has increased immensely 
in the first three plans and will continue to 
increase in future. It sets up a high target 
which is beyond the resources of the coun- 
try in terms of men, money or materials. 
It is therefore necessary to adopt a policy of 
selective admissions to higher secondary and 
university education in order to bridge the 
gap between the public demand and avail- 
able facilities. 


(3) Providing secondary and higher edu- 
cation to all potentially able students also 
sets up a high target which even affluent 
societies find H difficult to achieve. It will 
be obviously beyond our reach, at least in 
the immediate future. While striving to- 
wards this goal, therefore, the immediate 
objective of the national enrolment policy 
should - be to ensure that at least aU the 
jutted students f5 to 15 per cent of all the 
students) who complete primary or secon- 
dary education are enabled to study further 
and that their financial handicaps are over- 
come through the institution of a liberal 
( prpgramm e of scholarships. 

(4) There are internal constraints in every 
educational system which limit expansion 
of facilities, especially in secondary and 
Vnohpr education, tiiz., the availability of 
rfirnoetent teachers, physical plant and fin- 

resisted in the larger tnferests of the coun- 


try. 

/ c\ pcHmated requirements of manpower 

a good basis fo . - s broad rccora- 

f ' • .mod In the light 



„ should be made 
flection of neccs- 
the techniques of 
< the estimates cf 
Js should be continu- 
ant! kept up-todate; 


of manpower produced 
.-qually emphasized; and 
of manpower needs 
,t U regarded as the only 
'• should be suluoijr 
\ other criteria In 
decisions about er^an- 
• rational fsciLUrt. 

4.04-12 (»•«) 
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45. A Strategy of Development The capa- 
py, society to expand educational facili- 
ties m terms of real resources sets up mini- 
mum targets whereas the maximum targets 
are suggested by the 'public demand for 
secondary and higher 'education or the need 
to develop the available pool of native 
talent. The gap between these high' and 
low targets can be bridged by considera- 
tions which emerge from the necessity to 
relate the output of the educational system 
to manpower needs and to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities. These will indicate 
the -priorities to be adopted, the different 
courses of study, to be developed, the ex- 
tent to which facilities should be provided 
in the different courses, and the manner in 
which enrolments in them could be made to 
include, after > equality of access is provid- 
ed for all, at least the best students in the 
community, 5.13(92) 

1 *46/ Future Requirements of Educated 
Manpower: The ISI/ISE Estimates. We 
broadly accept the estimates of future re- 
quirements of educated manpower given in 
the 1SI/LSE Paper. This will, however, 
have to be continually revised in the light 
of the' best data available and kept up-to- 
date. The table given on page 95 (Table 
5.3) 'shows the estimates of the required 
workers, stock and out-turn of educated per- 
sons during the next twenty years. 

47. Educational Implications of the Esti- 
mates. The following are the main policy 
implications of these estimates: 

— to restrict the unplanned and un- 
controlled expansion of general 
secondary and higher education, if 
massive educated unemployment is 
to be avoided; 

— to make special and intensive efforts 

to vocational ize secondary'" educa- 
tion and to . develop professional 
education at the university stage; 
and 

— to devise' suitable machinery, both 

at the national and State levels, 
which will relate the estimates of 
manpower needs effectively to the 
output of the educational system so 
’ that, by and large, there is some 
assurance that a suitably trained 
person would be available for every 
job to be done and every educated 
person would find a Job appropri- 
ate for his education and profes- 
sional training. 5.26(97) 


48. Enrolments. The enrolments imp] 

in these targets of out-turn, workers i 
stock have been discussed in the appopri 
context In the different sections of this j 
P 0I "t- ■ 5.40 (99-1 

49. Machinery for Manpower Planni 
The first two of these have been discus; 
in their appropriate context in later chi 
ters. With regard to the third, the folio 
'ing recommendations are made. 

(1) At the national level, the Planni 
Commission, which is responsible for pr 
paring estimates of manpower requir 
ments in all sectors of national develo; 
menf, should set up a Standing Commits 
for Manpower. -Its main -responsibilii 
should be to prepare and revise, from tin 
to time, manpower, forecasts for the overt 
output of the educational system as wei 
as for different categories of specialists. 

(2) At the State level, it may be desk 
able to set up State Committees on MSB 
power on the broad lines of the StandJDi 
Committee for Manpower at the Centre 
having similar functions and response 
ties. 


50. Relating Manpower Estimates to Out- 
put of Educational Institutions. The foll 0 ^ 
ing measures will have to be taken to re- 
late the output of the educational sy* !f 
to manpower needs: 

(1) National Level Planning »| 
tional level should be done by the Centre 
consultation with the States and 
cover all sectors crucial for n # a ti°nM 0 
lopment, where the mobility of 
sonnel Js or should be high, where it • V 

cost!;- to set up Institutions ta j 
personnel or where the very high lev » 
required for such institutions w « “J, 
-supply. These should inejufe ft( 

agricultural and medical education. 
preparation of teachers for h/gh" 
tlon. . i ,*,« re 

12) State Level The planning of »Jj „ 

mainlng sectors should be done St “j”,., 
level by State Governments. ' ^jjrs- 
cl facilities In secondary and ,|,s. 

lion (excluding the Jersll 

nine would be done at tne cemr 
should be done at the 5tate level ^ 

JZ£S 

needs. 



(4) For enrolments in General education, 
however, which is under-developed in some 
areas and over-developed in others, a policy 
of equalization will have to be adopted. 
Decisions will have to be made by each 
State in view o! its conditions; but as a 
general basis, the following may be suggest- 
ed; 


la) In all areas where the level of ex- 
pansion reached is below the na- 
tional average in 1966, steps should 
, f be taken to promote expansion; 

(b) In all areas where the level of ex- 
pansion reached is , about equal to 
the national average expected in 
19S6, a restrictive policy should be 
adopted, unless there are special 
reasons to the contrary; 

(e) It will be for the Government of 
India to suggest the targets to be 
reached from time to time, at the 
State level. State Governments 
may, in their turn, indicate suitable 
targets at the district level; 


(d) The planning of higher education 
■ should be done on a State-basis. 

All universities in the State should 
be involved in this. Each university 
. should be required to prepare a 
five-year plan of the facilities to be 
provided in all its teaching depart- 
ments and affiliated colleges and 
the - output 4 therefrom and _ these 
should -be approved after bringing 
them into accord with manpower 
needs. In granting affiliations or 
expanding their , departments, tne 
• universities should be required to 
follow these plans. 

(e) It is also essential to have an autho- 
" nty at the district level which can 

plan all school education. Tlus 
, authority will plan in the ugnt 
general- directives given from- 
'Centre and the State. In 1 
assist in its work, local studies 
manpower needs, etc.,. will ■ 
be carried out. . 5.43-481 11 

shoulH E ^ UCatJon ‘ ond 
•J“ d move in the directi 
iw* .graduate an. offer < 
bis degree 
into of view, ■' 
now 

& Should •- 

*°nes of 


02. A niuer x-crspccuvc. ine oasic piuu- 

lem of human resource development can be 
solved only against a wider perspective. 
From this point of view, it is necessary to 
formulate and implement integrated plans 
which will have three objectives: (1) to re- 
duce the birth-rate by about half; (2) to 
bring about an expansion of employment; 
and (3) to provide such education as will 
qualify young people for specific jobs. Such 
integrated plans are needed at the national, 
State and district levels. 

5 50-51 (106-107) 


Chapter VI: Towards Equalization of j 
Educational Opportunities 


53. Fees in Education. The country should 
work towards a stage when all education 
would be tuition free. From this point of 
view: 


(1) tuition fees at the primary stage should 
be abolished in all government, local autho- 
rity and aided private schools as early as 
possible and preferably before the end of 
the fourth plan. 


(2) lower secondary education should be 
made tuition free in all government, local 
authority or aided private institutions as 
early as possible and preferably before the 
end of the fifth .plan. If necessary, a phased 
programme may be drawn up for the pur- 


(3) for the next ten years, the main effort 
with regard to fees in higher secondary and 
university education should be to extend 
provision of tuition , to, all 

needy and deserving a fist 

step, the proporti 
should -be 

enrolment. 


of tfc 


54. pf 

/ 


no 


. loan 
attempt 
ial assiat- 



jn acholar- 
,n, one-»er.th 


fifcponr c 


'(2) -A 'programme of book^banks should 
tfc ! developed ' in Secondary c^hools and in- 
stitutions -of higher - education. The State 
1 . on . 'D^^ments should have a -fund 
(at fthdir- 'disposal ffrom 'which they. can en- 
courage the ‘establishment of book-banks 
in (SCconBaty, ischools 1 and a (similar cfund 
fchould> he .placed at ;th e 'disposal of the UGC 
uor organizing lihem.'in -the fieri versifies and 
'affiliated! colleges. 

‘ (irT’The libraries • of secondary -schools 
-and -institutions of higher education should 
contain an adequate number of sets of 
textbooks so that the students can have 
easy J'6'Ccess i to fthem. 


2 EDUCATION' - CdMWrsSrOk 


(4) Grants for the purchase of books, 
^which -.need ■ not ’necessarily f be • textbooks, 
r should '-be j tnade ; to -talented ' students — the 
2 lop- 10( percent— In educational institutions. 
The scheme should begin in the univer- 
sities and later on be extended to affiliated 
'Colleges and secondary schools. 

'$5.' kcJiila'Ahlps. ’’'.The ' programme ,of 
^Scholarships "has -received ‘ considerable -em- 
phasis In’ recent years/ but it needs re- 
organization on the foIlowing“lines: 

• f (l)'The Scholarships programmers h con- 
l 't?htiouk r pfoCC'3s '.'Arid' Has ‘to be 'organized at 
stages' : -6f education. At'preseiit/the 
fl pi-ogramme !, is ; 'weak‘ t and /needs • to -be 
Cstrcngthdned-^t'the sdho6I 'stage. • ' 1 • 

* t2) It is necessary to evolve a -more 
equitable and egalitarian basis for the 
♦-award' of- scholarships. 


''(S).’A "scholarships' programme will. yield 
^better results ‘If 'it 'is accompanied ‘'by .a 
”progfamme/to "maintain an adequate, num- 
'"b'er/of "quality institutions at . fevery stage 
' hnd In. every/sector/arid an attempt 'is made 
'.To place/the' talented "students in ' these ‘ in- 
u stltutidns.' ' 


,c <4)-A - tsreful • wa t ch * shotri d ■be f 'kcpt at 
v»hlbpoirfts’of -transfer rfrom *one 'stage or sub- 
jfgtage rof ^education [to ; another nto ensure 
n<ttfat'all' the abler 'Students '-continue -their 
studies further. 


(5) An adequate machinery should be 
"titated for- administering "this J combined 
■^progrAmme • of Scholarships, ; placement and 

-maintenance "of quality institutions^ ^ 4 ) 


1 56.5The '-following programme ^ 

-ships ds --proposed -at -the different stages of 
-'education: ' 


■ <t) Primary -Stag'. -Steps i *3 

taken to ensure that, at the end e- 


the -lower primary -stage, no promis- 
ing -child is prevented from conti- 


fiwngthis studies 'further and : to 
. this end, -a scholarship o f /an ad/s 
q^te. amount will have to -be 1 
.vided to every child that may n< 

-it It r has -.been assumed that-i 
target should be to provide schtjl 
sh/ps for 2.5 per cent of the ear 
, 'meat at -the -higher • primary 'sta 
by ■1975 : 76 and to 5-per-cent of t 
same enrolment by 1985-86. 

'6,19(11- 


‘ (2) ’Secondary 'Stage. ’ ’Steps -should l 

' ' tAken 'tn fhM ih 0 tnn IS Ttt 


ensure that the .top 15 pt 
;centef the children jn the age-grou 
do/ get .scholarships from highc 
primary to the secondary stage. T 
this -end, J the necessary finanda 
-assistance t should -be .provided ti 
, about.,10 per. cent ,o/-.‘the- top stu 
.dents >in Class -VII; or -VIII in eact 
■ffiigher 0 primaiy ..school ,-At leas' 
.one good secondary school, .with ade- 
quate, residential facilities, should 
'be developed in each community 
'-development iblock -and admission to 
• *>such institutions -should be regulat- 
"edTm' the (basis -of merit.' 

. r •: . - I . 16.20-23 (115) 


,)(3),tn ^ very tschool, there should be a 
/programme rfor r , the identification 01 
/talented - students who , should W 
provided with ..special ..enrichment 
. [ programmes - to suit (their needs ana 
-to help in -their growth. 


(4) University -Stage . 1 At -the ‘university 


-■stage .the target 'for ‘the provision 


tfor scholarships -shoUld, ‘be i 
lows: 

. v (al Scholarships, should 

-to.-at (least 15 -per ■cent of t* 1 * . 
.rolment -at ..the -undorgraduafe 
-stage by 1976. and r to. 25 per - cm 
of such .enrolment by.W 8 pi and 


1(b) Scholarships should be available » 

'' at least 25 per cent of the «««; 


isx zo -per cchiu* 
ment at the 'postgraduate WS 
unit in 50 nor cent Of *u cn 


1976 and to 50 per cent 
“enrolment iby 1986. 

~i$) There > should -'be -two -Midi r* 1 
.-scholarships: 

(a) lor thoae who have » 

hostels; these sftoidd t ”'{ KjS- 
'direct and Indirect cI 
,t!on, aueh aj toitlon lees, 
supplies, eta.; end 
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States. The necessary programmes for 
this, including special assistance to the less 
advanced States, should be developed 

6.50*52 (125-135) 


70. Education of Women. We fully en- 
dorse the recommendations of the three 
committees which have examined the pro- 
blem of women’s education in recent years: 
(a) The National Committee on the Educa- 
te of Women under the chairmanship of 
Shnmati Durgabai Deshmukh; (b) The 
Committee on Differentiation of Curricula 
between Boys and Girls under the chairman- 
ship of Shnmati Hansa Mehta; and (c) The 
Committee under the chairmanship of Shri 
M- Bnaktavatsalam which studied the pro- 
bem jn the six States where the education 
“ Pds is less developed. 

71 We invite special attention to the fol- 
loaing recommendations of the National 
teunittee on Women’s Education: 


n!) P 16 e ducation of women should be re- 
in. 85 a ma j°r programme in education 
. ' s ? me years to come and a bold and de- 
JP®* 1 eff ort should be made to face the 
teculties involved and to close the exist- 
gap between the education of men and 
®en m as short a time as possible; 

Special schemes should be prepared 
Purpose and the funds required for 
^should be provided o 


required f 

i a priority basis, 


tSSffcjl the Centre and In the States, 
jju. ( s ™ ul d be a special machinery to look 
ihnnij ^ucation of girls and women. It 
“ rin g together officials and non- 
boa J P lan ning and implementa- 

* programmes for women’s education- 


72. In 


five rr add ;tion, it will also necessary to 
#1 * 1 . 1 . . ua , te atttention to the education 
at all stages and in all sectors. 

ha?\I)? e r °i e of women outside the home 
soc-ji an important feature of the 
a tip" 111 economic life of the country and. 
Hot* to come, this will become still 
k'eater?H^ Can *' From this point of 

attention will have to be paid to the 
voQpn °t training and employment 01 

tspW*, Opportunities for part-time 
bci which would enable women to 

^ their homes and to have a career 
the ^ Tiave to be largely expanded, 
bite. °f marriage continues to nse, 
f.. ein P7oyment will have to be pro- 
’Jfcb almost all young and marneo 


women. As the programme of family plan- 
ning develops, older women whose children 
have grown up, will also need employment 
opportunities Teaching, nursing and rocial 
service are well-recognized areas wnere 
women can have a useful role to play. In 
addition, several new avenues will have to 
be opened out to them 6.53-58 (135-139) 


74. Education of the Backward Classes. 

(1) The existing programme for the educa- 
tion of the scheduled castes should continue 
and be expanded. 

(2) Greater efforts are needed to provide 
educational facilities for the nomadic and 
semi-nomadic groups 

(3) Hostels should be provided for the 
children of the denotified communities. 


75 Education of the Tribal People. The 
education of the tribal people deserves great 
emphasis and attention. We broadly agree 
with the recommendations made in this 
resDect by the Commission on Scheduled 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes under the chair- 
manship ot Shri U. N. Dhebar and In the 
seminars on the Education and Employment 
of the tribal people or f ar, ;“ d 
Planning Commission and the NCERT. 
We invite special attention to the follow* 
ing programmes in this context. 

m At the primary stage, the provision of 
, «riii have to be improved and 

Ashram schools will have to be established 
in soarsely populated areas. The teachers 
iLflirf heinvariablv conversant with tribal 
Sages X medium of education for the 
vears of the school should be the 

g 3S& EES AS'kSS*’® 

and atmosphere 

pi At the secondary stage, pnwWon of 
sch^K hostel facilities and scholarships 

h i to be P»tly expanded. 

n\ In higher education, the admlnisua- 
• ^ J the scholarships programme will 
Save to £ decentralized and made more 

efficient. 

_ . . .necial tuition will have 

jgs sEkEsn™— » 

versity stages. 

t. essential to develop cadres 01 
J£,£ who will devote themeelvo to the 


<*3o 


nrrojvr or m m ucatiqs commisstos 


of the loan should be written off for each 
year of service. Tills will encourage rood 
students to Join this profession. 

(4) Tor convenient administration of the 
loan scholarships programme, s National 
Loan Scholarships llo.ird may be set up as 
recommended in the Report 

G3. Other Forms of Student Aid. Some 
other forms of student aid need develop* 
mont. 

(1) Transport facilities should be provid- 
ed Imaginatively to reduce the cost on hos- 
tels and scholarships, e.g., wo have seen 
schools In rural areas which provide bicy- 
cles to students who come from a distance. 

(2) Day-Study Centres and lodging 
houses (Le., places where the Students can 
slay throughout the day and even at night 
but can go home for food) should be provid- 
ed on a liberal scale. 

(3) Facilities for students to earn and 

pay a part of their educational expenses 
should be developed. 6.35-37 (120-121) 

64. General; (1) * In all programmes of 
scholarships, preferential consideration 
Should be given to the needs of girls. 

(2) The .Government of , India should 
assume .the bulk of the responsibility for 
providing scholarships in higher education. 
At. the .school T stage,, this responsibility 
should vest in the State Governments. To 
develop a good programme of scholarships 
at the school stage, however, the funds’ need- 
ed for It should be provided in the Central- 
ly sponsored sector in the next two plans. 
The State Governments may be able to de- 
velop the programme on their own there- 
after. . 6.39-41 (121-123) 

65. Handicapped Children. The ' progress 

in' providing educational facilities to handi- 
capped childreh will be limited by two main 
considerations: lack < of' teachers and finan- 
cial i resources. A reasonable target * will, 
however, be to provide, by 1986, education 
for about T5 ,per cent of the blind, deaf and 
orthop'aedically handicapped * children and 
.forabout'5 per cent - of the mental retard- 
ed ones, c This will mean the provision of 
educational ,’facili ties for about 10 per cent 
of the total number of handicapped children. 
As'a part of this programme,' it should be 
possible to have at least one, good institu- 
tion for the education .of the handicapped 
‘children-’in each' district., • * ~ ■* . 


W. In > the educationally advanced coun- 
tries, a great deal of stress is now being 
Waon the integration of the handicapped 
children into regular school programmes. 
Vi c feel that experimentation with integrat- 
ed programmes is urgently required in our 
country nnd that every attempt should b« 
made to bring in as many children into tfo 
Integrated programmes as possible. 


67. In addition, it will be desirable fc 
develop services on a pilot basis for some 
other categories of children who have pecu- 
liar educational needs, via., the partially- 
sighted, the speech-handicapped, tne apha- 
sic, the brain-injured and the mentally dis- 
turbed. 

C3. To develop the above programmes 
for the education of the handicapped child- 
ren on proper lines, it will be necessary to 
emphasize the training of teachers, the co- 
ordination of the efforts of the different 
agencies working in the field and to promote 
adequate" research into the problem. • 

.... • 6.42-49 (123-125) 

E9. Regional Imbalances. There are wide, 
differences in the educational- development 
in the different States. These become wider 
still at . the district level. ' A reduction of 
these differences to, the minimum is desir- 
able and the programme for this will M vc 
to be pursued side by side with the wider 
programmes for reducing the imbalances m 
the socio-economic development of the du* 
ferent States and districts in the co umiy. 
The solution of this complex problem 
however, be facilitated if action is taken on 
the following lines: - •' ' 

(T) A total elimination of these differences 
in educational development is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. What is needed, CO ' 
ever, is a, balancing factor, a deliberate an 
sustained effort to assist the less advance 
areas to. come up to at least certain mro 
mum levels so that the gap between tn 
and the advanced areas, will -be reduces 
V t(2) The district should be adopted as th* 

basic 'unit for educational 'planning and^ 
'veiopment.' ’ "* T ^ ’ • 

At' the' State". level. ‘there slo^d be * 
deliberate policy, of equalization of ; 

‘tional development in the' different cusm ' 
and the necessary administrative and *£* 
cial -measures to this end-should be * 
r i (4) M the national, level, it should bf 
regarded, as the responsibility of the y 0 ; 

-ernment, of. India to secure equalizatiw 

'educational development in, the 


SUMMARY 


Slates. The necessary programmes for 
this, including special assistance to the less 
advanced States, should be developed 

' 6.50-52 (125-135) 


TO. Education of Women. We fully en- 
dorse the recommendations of the three 
coamittees which 'have examined the pro- 
Mem of women’s education in recent years: 
(a) The National Committee on the Educa- 
tor of Women under the chairmanship of 
Sirimati Durgabai Deshmukh; (b) The 
Committee on Differentiation of Curricula 
between Boys and Girls under the chairman- 
ship of Shrimati Hansa Mehta; and (c) The 
Committee under the chairmanship of Shri 
Jr Ehaktavatsalam which studied the pro- 
)n the six States where the education 
W girls is less developed 1 

IL We invite special attention to the fol- 
recommendations of the National 
Committee on Women’s Education: 


education of women should be .re- 
timed as a major programme in education 
w me , years to come and a bold and de- 
d effort should be made to face the 
‘“•cutties involved and to close the exist- 
r*PP between the education of men and 
® en in as short a time as possible; 
J^-Speoal schemes should be prepared 
•Jfi? Purpose and the .funds required for 
^ should be provided on a priority basis. 

jS 5"»> Centre ani In <h ' s, ! w ?’ 
i he a special machinery to look 
\ . cat * on of girls and women. It 
<25, “nng together officials and non- 
w 'he planning and implementa- 
1 Pregrammes for women’s education: 

la * dd 'tion, it will also necessary, to 
atttention to the education 
81 al! stages and in all sectors. 

i»s W?* r °k of women outside the home 
fecial °? e 8n important feature of the 
a tfc. ec onomic life of the country ana. 
no t° come, this will become still 

Pu'*'^ fi cant From this point of view, 
*t*s'~*, ? tion will have to ne paid to the 
training and employment oi 
fcfW ypportunities for part-time 
which would enable women to 
^.Jheir homes and to have a 
U tv, z; 11 have to be largely expanded- 
°f marriage continues to rise, 
Payment will have to be pr°7 
» r» *hnost all vounc and married 


°3‘ 


women. As the programme of family plan- 
ning develops, older women whose children 
have grown up, will also need employment 
opportunities. Teaching, nursing and racial 
service are well-recognized areas wncre 
women can have a useful role to plav. In 
addition, several new avenues will have to 
be opened out to them 6 53-58 (135-139) 


74. Education of the Backward Classes. 

(1) The existing programme for the educa- 
tion of the scheduled castes should continue 
and be expanded 

(2) Greater efforts are needed to provide 
educational facilities for the nomadic and 
semi-nomadic groups. 

(3) Hostels should be provided for the 
children of the denotified communities. 


75 Education of the Tribal People. The 
education of the tribal people deserves great 
emphasis and attention. We broadly agree 
with the recommendations made in this 
resDect by the Commission on Scheduled 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes under the chair- 
manship of Shri U. N. Dhcbar and in the 
seminars on the Education and Employment 
of the tribal people or f an J*^ 

Planning Commission and the m-MW. 
We invite special attention to the follow- 
ing programmes in this context. 

m At the primary stage, the provision of 
, •«’««— will haw to bo improved and 
Ashram sSools will have to bo established 

8f 

i'HhalTsnculw: d,lr,n ' ,hl ‘ <*"!?■ "I! 

and atmosphere # 

At the secondary stage. P"*; 

schools hostel facilities and scho.in t!p« 

rtt In higher education, the admlnistia* 

.. ^„fthe scholarships programs. wffl 
efficient. 

jSSaSKSUSSW. 

persons *■“ w ‘“ 


^ 3 ? 


service Iilf, the tribal people. , In. the early 
stagey, these - cadres will consist ' mostly of 
npn-tnbals but an effort has. to be made to 
develop such cadres among the tribajs them- 
selyes. From this point of view, 


tiEppiyr, or the roncanoM commission 


(2) Private enterprise should be ms 
largely responsible for setting up and ra 
nmg pre-primary centres, the State assistii 
tTon ®™* 5 ' in ' sid the bash of equate 


‘ (a) non-official' organizations working 
, , in the tribal areas 1 ' should be en- 
‘Couraged. • 4 ‘i * - 

^ (W special sub-cadres ,• , should ■ be 
formed among the ■ official ranks 
with the object' of selecting persons 
for work in the tribal areas. • The 
, emoluments for these sub-cadres 
‘ ' should'be' good enough' lo'qtfract 

the best person’s available.' 1 • 

(c) praising young persons from the 
tnbals should be selected ( ahd 
specially trained to work in tribal 
„ f , . areas. • The .usual prescriptions 

regarding recruitment. or minimum 
.. qualifications will oftep, have to be 
, set-' aside in this programme. 
«y. , ‘ 6.59^75.(139:143^ 

Chapter, Vir. School Education:, Problems 
, or Ex^ANsrpj? 


1 (3) Experimentation in pre-primary edi 
cation should be encouraged especially t 
devise less costly methods of expanding ii 
This may be done On the Madras pattern 
Jn the alternative, 'children’s play centra 
should ; be attached to as many prim-m 
schools as possible and should function 
pre-school classes. 

(A) The State should maintain State t 
District level play centres, train pre-prim, 
teachers, look after research and preps 
tiori of literature on pre-primary educatl 
supervise and guide pre-primary schools a 
training institutions, assist private agend 
with grants-in-aid and run model Pi 
primary schools. 

(5) The programme of pre-primat 
schools should be flexible and consist < 
various types of play, manual and lcarntn 
activities accompanied by sensorial cdiica 
tion. , 7.03-67 (148-150 


\7B..The eqtire pre-university period of 
education should be treated as one' single 
arid continuoiis unit. It may be subdivided 
into sub-standards such as ore-primary, 
lower and higher primary, and lower, and 
higher-secondary. But it -has to be noted 
that the 1 similarities between the problems 
of the different sub-stages are more signi- 
ficant than the differences. 7.01 (147-148) 

’77. Pre-primary Education. Pre-primary 
education is of great significance to the 
physical, emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment of children, especially those with un- 
satisfactory ' home backgrounds. An 
enrolment of five per cent of' the population 
in the age-group 3 to 5 in the pre-primary 
schools proper and of 50 per cent in Ihe age- 
group 5-6 jn pre-school classes will be a 
reasonable target to be attained by 19(56. 

78. Pre-primary education should be 
developed on the following lines during the 
next twenty j'ears: 

(1) State-level development centres for 

pro-primary education should be set, up In 

each State Institute of Education: In 

addition, a district level centre should be set 
up In each district for the development, 

supervisfm and guidance of-pre-prkniry 
education In the area. 


79. Expansion of Primary Education. Tfr 
objective of primary education should be t 
prepare individuals to be responsible I" 1 ’ 
useful citizens. 1 * 

The 1 constitutional 1 directive of pt* 
vidine free and compulsory education m 
every child up to the ape ° r , 
educational objective of the highest p 
and shouid be fulfilled In all pa™ “ SJ 
country through the development 
following programmes: _ 

(!) Five year* el gooilenJ JJL % 

cation should be provided to all ™ u 
1375-7G. , 

(2) Seven years of such education I a 
be provided by 1085-BG. 

13) Emphasis should •» •'JJJuJJJ itr 
reduction ol wastaco " nd , ot I- 

objective should be “ that rn’r; 

than BO pc' rent of 'Of v ,« 
Class T reach Class t II in r 
years. feuftr-* 

(4) Children who •« i™ 1 v]| ,rv! »{» 
vears old at the end of Cues ' „ y 

R wish to sludyturth.^/^ M 
retained in the.edueathnal aj ■ v ,rr 

:h?icf 


(5) Each State and ‘district should he 
required to prepare a perspective plan for 
the development of primary education in its 
min the light of the 1 targets stated above 
add its local conditions. It should be giVen 
lull assistance to in'ove forward dt its best 
pace; and care should be taken to sBe that 
its progress is not held up . ' for want of 
financial resources. 7.08-11 (151-152) 

80. Universal Provision Al Schools. The 
expansion of primary schools should be so 
planned that a lower primary school is 
available within a distance of about a mile 
from the home of every child. A higher 
primary school should be available within 
one to three miles from the home of every 
child. . 7.13 1152) 


81. Universal Enrolment. A programme of 
nmversal enrolment should be organized 
Boultaneously with emphasis on the 
following: 


(1) The present heterogeneity of cofiorj in 
Jbss I should be reduced and the bulk °f 
■te students in this class should consist - of 
“teen m the age-group 5-8 or 8-7; 


1?) A system of pre-registration should 

; introduced; ' , 

$ T ^e transfer rate of students from the 
yof the'lower primary Stage to the higher 
(which is now about 80 per cent) 

F tv « raised t0 100 P er tient b y. the 
[ the fifth plan. 7.15-18 (152-154) 


J®, ffoiversalify of Retention. The most 
programme .to' be implemented 
duahH, h . e neSt ten yea^ is tb infprove the 
Staoft«-° £ pnmar y education and to reduce 
Tvf.!,. and wastage to the minimum. 
oh ar 2 et should be to reduce stagnation 
b y. about half by 1976 and to 
051 eliminate them by 1986. ; 

® Clas^” 311011 and wastage are very" high 
maw and their reduction should be a 
^ be art^f^ atntne - Of the various riieasWes 
^Whant ^ f ° r P ur Pbse, three are veiy 


<■> heating Classes i' and li' W 
wherever possible even Classes J— 
. . ' as °ne integrated unit; 

' “J r °ducmg a yea r of pre-school 
. ^ucation; and 

^Sss 1 ^ P^y-way techniques in 


and wastage in .<?! 
ould be reduced- by provid 


various forms of part-time education, by 
implementing a nation-wide prograhube ’of 
school improvement, and by an intensive 
^rbjjrhmine Of parental education. 

-(3) All children in the age-grdup -11 — 14 
not attending schools and who have not 
completed the primary stage of education 
aiid become functionally literate, should "be 
required to attend literacy classes for a 
period of at least one year. The classes 
should be organized in primary schools and 
in a flexible manner to suit the convenience 
of the pupils. They should begin on a 
voluntary basis; but compulsion may be 
tried When the local community has become 
familiar with the concept. 


.(4) Similar facilities for part-time educa- 
lioh Should be provided for children who 
hhVe completed the lower primary stage and 
Who desire to study further. (Their magm- 
.ade may be 10 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment in 1975-76 and 20 per cent in 1985-86). 
The curriculum may follow the general 
education pattern or contain a large voca- 
(ional element a. re^mred^..^ 


ftj Education of Girls— Primary Stage. 
The’ education of girls requires Special 
attention in fulfilling the constitutional 
directive and should be a"' 1 ®""* ?" } b » 
lines of the measures recommended by the 
£mal Comm.»ee on Women* EducaUod 


84 Improvement of Quality. Expansion 
or facilities at the primary stage and pro- 
fframnids of universal enrolment ana 
retention should be accompanied by ju.lit.- 
live improvement. 

85 Expansion of Secondary Education, 
m Enrolments in .secondary education 

chLld be regulated during the next 20 years 

Scondai7 ovbook, (b) maintaining ado- 
« standards and to that end, by deter- 
mining the enrolment in terms of /acJUUes 
available, .and (c) selecUng the best 
students. - 

(2) A development plan for secondary 
Plication should be prepared for each dis- 
STand' implemented irt a period of ten 
1 L All new institutions shoUla satisfy 
SoSSk mtd ornvtmtr Institutions 

2S3d bo *° lb = ““““ 1 *” L 

131 Tho best students should to selected 

-f!!S 




fltront or iitfe tbticAtiON cOMMiSstft* 


lower secondary stage, and on the basis o{ 
external examination results and school re- 
cords at the higher secondary stage, 

7.43-46 (164-170) 

86. Vocafion&tfcing . Secondary Educa. 
(Ion. (1) Secondary education should be 
vocationallzed In a large measure and en- 
rolments In vocational courses raised to 20 
per cent of total enrolment at the lower se- 
condary stage and SO per cent of total en- 
rolment at the higher secondary stage by 
3 DSC. 

(2) A variety ol part-time and full-time 
facilities In vocational education should be 
available at both these stages to meet the 
needs of boys and girls, in urban and rural 
areas. Special sections should be set up in 
the Education Departments to help young 
people who drop out after Class VJJ or VJJj 
to obtain training on a full-time or part- 
time basis, and to be in overall chaige of 
the organization of these courses. 

(3) The Central Government should pro- 
vide special grants to State Governments in 
the centrally sponsored sector for the voca- 
tionnlization of secondary education. 

7.47-49(170-174) 

87. Part-time Education. Facilities for 
part-time education should be provided on a 
large scale at the lower and higher secon- 
dary stages, in general and vocational 
courses. A desirable target would be 20 
per cent of the total enrolment, at the lower 
secondary stage and 25 per cent at the 
higher secondary stage. Special emphasis 
will have to be placed on agricultural 
courses for those who have taken to fanning 
as a vocation and on courses in home science 
or household industries for girls. 

7.50-51 (174-175; 

88. Education of Girls: Secondary Stage. 

(1) Efforts should be made to accelerate the 
expansion of girls education so that the pro- 
portion of girls to boys reaches 1:2 at the 
lower secondary stage and 1:3 at the higher 
secondary stage in 20 years. 

(2) Emphasis should be placed on estab- 
lishing separate schools far girls, provision 
of hostels and scholarships, and part-time 
and vocational courses. 7.52-53 (175-176) 
..89. Planning and Location of Schools. (1) 

A national policy for the location of new 
institutions of each category should be 
adopted so as to avoid waste and duplica- 
tion. The second education survey should 
be used for the careful planning of the loca- 
tion of educational institutions 


(2) Public opinion should be educated to 
accept mixed schools at the primary stage 
and the sharing of bigger and - efficient 
schools in common. Villages should be 
grouped so as to make the economic provi- 
sion of primary schools possible. 

(3) At the secondary stage, the establish- 
ment of small and uneconomic institutions 
should be avoided, and existing uneconomic 
schools should be consolidated. 

(4) Vocational schools should be located 
near the Industry concerned. ■ • . 

-7.55-63 (17662) 


Chapter VIII: School Curktcllom 

90. In recent years, the explosion of 
knowledge and the reformulation of many 
concepts In science have highlighted the 
inadequacy of existing school ' programmes 
and brought about a mounting pressure for 
a radical reform of school curriculum. A 
unified approach should be taken to the 
framing of the entire school curriculum, a 
new definition of the content of genera! 
education and a new approach to the place 
of specialisation. 8 0162 (183-184) 


91. Essentials of Curricular Improve- 
ment. (1) School curricula should be up- 
graded through research in curriculum [de- 
velopment undertaken ■ by University 
Departments of Education, training colleg- 
es, State Institutes of Education and Boarw 
of School Education; (b) periodical revision 
based on such research; (c) the preP 3 ^ 1 . 
of textbooks and teaching-learning 
rials; and (d) the orientation of teachers _ 
the revised curricula through in-service 
cation. 

(2) Schools should be given the tojjj 
to devise and experiment with ne w 

cula suited, to their needs. A lead J5™, , 
be given in the matter by training ? fi,] 
and universities through their experiment* ^ 
schools. ' b 1 

(3) Ordinary and advanced cum i )( 

should be prepared by State Boa > 
School Education in all subjects ana “ h y 
duced in a phased manner m sc! Mb »». j 
fulfil certami conditions of stall ana ^ 

(4) The formation, 

Associatic 
will help 


'he formation of Subject b j ee u W 
ssociations in the different £J,n4 V 
II help to stimulate exper.mentsl.nr i 
, the upgrading of currnu a. TW 0 , 1^ 
ducation Departments, J Slat. ll“ “ B( , 

duration and NCERT should ho P ' «* J 

ations in their educational och J 

, ordinate their work. I' 



92. Organization of the uurrieuium. w 
la non-vocational schools, a common curri- 
culum of general education should be pro- 
vided for the first ten years of school educa- 
tion, and diversification of studies and speci- 
alisation should begin only at the higher 
secondary stage. ' 

(2) Standards of attainment should be 
clearly defined at the end of each sub-stage 


(3) At the lower primary stage, the cur- 
riculum should be simple with reduced load 
of formal subjects and emphasis on lan- 
guage, elementary mathematics and envi- 
ronmental studies. A study of problems 
relating to beginning reading accompanied 
by a vigorous programme of improving 
reading instruction at the lower primary 
stage should receive great emphasis. 

(4) At the higher primary stage, the cur- 
riculum will broaden and deepen, teaching 
methods will become more systematic, and 
standards of attainment more specific. 

(5) At the lower secondary stage, study 
of subjects will gain in rigour and depth. 


(6) 'At the higher secondary stage, cours- 
es will be diversified in such a manner as 
to enable pupils to study a group of any 
three subjects in depth with considerable 
freedom and elasticity in the grouping oi 
subjects. In order to ensure the balanced 
development of the adolescents total per- 
sonality, the curriculum at this stage should 
provide half the time to the electives, one- 
fourth of the time to the languages, and one- 
fourth to physical education, arts and crans, 
and moral and spiritual education. 

(7) At the higher primary stage, enrich- 
ment programmes should be Pf ov j£ , "5 
the talented children. It may take the form 
of additional subject or greater depth in the 
same subject. 


(3) At the secondary stage, courses 
should be provided at two levcls—ordinary 
and advanced — beginning with 5 v 
The programme may be done within or • o i- 
side school hours or on a self-_study has • 
A beginning may be made with 
courses in mathematics, science and wr.gu 
ages at the lower secondary stage and m au 
the specialised subjects at the higher - 
condary stage. 8.10-29(186-19 ) 


93. Study of Languages. (1) The langu- 
age study at the school stage needs 
and a new policy regarding language . 
»t the school stage requires to be formu- 
lated. 


mula should be guided by the following 
guiding principles: 

(a) Hindi as the official language of 
the Union enjoys an importance 
next only to that of the roothrr- 
tongue; 

(b) A working knowledge of English 
will continue to be an asset to stu- 
dents; 

(c) The proficiency gained in a lan- 
guage depends as much upon the 
types of teachers and facilities as 
upon the length of time in which it 
is learnt. 

(d) The most suitable stage for learn- 
ing three languages is the lower 
secondary (Classes VI1I-X). 

(e) The introduction of two additional 
languages should be staggered; 

(f) Hindi or English should be intro- 
duced at a point when there is 
greatest motivation and need; 

ig) At no stage should the learning of 
four languages be made compul- 
sory. 


(3) The three language formula modified 
on these principles rhould include (a) the 
mother-tongue or the regional language; 
(b) the official language oi the Union or the 
associate official language of the Union » 
long as it exists; and (c) a modern Indian 
or European language not covered under 
(a) and (b) and other than that used as 
ihe medium of education. 


(4) At the lower primary stage the pupil 
will ordinarily study only one language— 
the mother-tongue or the regional language. 
At the higher primary stage, he will study 
two languages— the mother-tongue (or the 
regional language) and the official langu- 
age of the Union (or the associate langu- 
age) At the lower secondary stage, he 
will study three languages, the mother- 
tongue (or the regional language): the offi- 
cial or associate official language; and a 
modem Indian language. It being obliga- 
tory to study the official or the associate 
official language which he had not stud.cd 
at the higher primary stage. At the higfi-r 
secondary stage, only two languages Will 
be compulsory. 


15) The study of important modem l.b- 
rary languages other than English should 
be made poss.ble In selected schools In each 
State with option to study them in lieu 
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of English or Hindi. Similarly, in non- 
Hmdi areas, the study of modern Indian 
languages should be made possible in select- 
ed schools with a similar option to study 
them in lieu of English o r Hindi. 


(6) The study of English and Hindi will 
be indicated in terms of hours of study and 
level , of attainment. Two levels of attain- 
ment should be prescribed in' the official 
and associate official languages— one for a 
three-year and one for a six-year study. 


(7) The study of a language should not 
be compulsory in higher education. 

(8) A nation-wide programme should be 
organized for the promotion of the study 
of Hindi on a voluntary basis but the study 
of the language should not be forced on un- 
willing sections of the people. 

(9) The burden of studying languages is 
made heavier by the great differences in 
script. Some literature in every modern 
Indian language should be produced in 
Devanagari and Roman scripts. All modem 
Indian languages should also adopt the 
international numerals. 


(10) The teaching of English should ordi- 
narily not begin earlier than Class V after 
adequate command has been acquired over 
the mother-tongue. The introduction of the 
study of English earlier than Class V is edu- 
cationally unsound. 

(11) The study of classical Indian langu- 
ages such as SanskTlt or Arabic should be 
encouraged on an optional basis from Class 
VIII and should be positively emphasized 
in all universities. Advanced Centres of 
Study may be set up in selected universi- 
ties in these languages. No new Sanskrit 
University should be established. 

8.30-49 (191-197) 
91. Science and Mathematics Education. 
Science and mathematics should be taught 
on a compulsory basis to all pupib as a 
part of general education during the first 
ten years of schooling. 


a 'higher level. . A disciplinary approach to 
the teaching of science will be more effec- 
tive than the general science approach. 


(3) A science comer in lower primary 
schools and a laboratory-curo-Iecture room 
in higher primary schools are minimum t 
sential requirements. 


(4) At the lower secondary stage, scien 
should be developed as a discipline of L l 
mind. The newer concepts of physic 
chemist iy and biology and the exper 
mental approach to the learning of sciene 
should be stressed. 


(5) Science courses at an advanced leve 
may be provided for talerited students it 
selected lower secondary schools with neces- 
sary facilities of staff and laboratory. 


(6) Science teaching should be linked to 
agriculture m rural areas and to technology 
in urban areas. But the levels of attain- 
ment and avenues to higher education 
should be the same In both types of schools 


(7) The Study of Mathematics, (a) Spe- 
cial attention should be given to the stud? 
of mathematics fn view of the importance 
of qualification and the advent of 
mation and cybernetics. 


(8) The mathematics curriculum need’ 
to be modernized and brought iip-t<H»w 
at all stages with emphasis on 
principles of mathematics and logical tnin 
ing. 

(9) Methods of Teaching , S’cffnce ^ 
Mathematics. Methods of teaching mam 
matics and science should be moderns 
stressing the investigatory approach 
understanding of basic principle? 
materials should be made available 10 * P 
teachers adopt this wproaeh. JTjJWjy 
work will need considerable irnp rl »«J" f 
There should be flexibility in the cu^ ( 
lum in order to cater to the 

rifted. 830-WIW* 


(I) The Study of Science. In the lower 
primary classes science teaching should be 
related to the child's environment. The 
Roman alphabet should be taught in Class 
IV to facilitate understanding of interna- 
tionally accepted symbols of scientific 
measurement and the of map». c-arts 
and statistical tables. 

(2> At th* hier.er primary stage em- 
phasis should b~ on the acquisition cf know- 
ledge and the abi’itv to think logically, to 
draw conclusions and to make decision* at 


93. Social Studies and 
An effective programme of , , v 

is essential for the development ol 8 
tenship and emotlonnl integration ^ ^ 

(2) Tlic syllabus should sires'* 

JlZnnl unity *»'J Ifc- utlty <>t 

(31 

r.g at JOCtil studi.l *t ,J ”f 
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95 Work-Expericcnc. (1) Work-experi- 
ence should be forward-looking in keeping 
with the character of the new social order. 
It uill take the form of simple handwork 
in the lower primary classes, and of craft in 
the upper primary classes At the lower 
secondary stage, it will be in the form of 
workshop training, and at the higher secon- 
dary stare, work-experience will be provid- 
ed m the school workshop, farm or commer- 
cial and industrial establishments 
(2) Where school workshops cannot be 
provided, suitable kits of took and mate- 
rials should be made available at low co«t 
(2) The training of teachers, provision of 
workshops mobilisation of local resources 
preparation of literature and the phased 
introduction of the programme are essen- 
t al to the success of the scheme 

8 72-78 (201-203) 

87. Social Service. (1) Programmes of 
social service and participation in commu- 
njtv development should be organized at 
all levels as suited to the different age- 
Sreups, in a phased manner 

(2! Labour and social service camps 
should be run throughout the year; and lor 
his purpose, a snecial organization se. up 
eac h district These camps will facilitate 
‘he organization of social service pro- 
grammes in schools Such programmes 
"“TV started as a pilot project in 5 per 
c nt of the districts and extended gradua y 
w the others 

8 79-37 (203-2C5) 

. “ Physical Education. Fhy*»J «juW- 
fc. important for the physical ^ 
and cTiciency, mental alertness and th- c 
Wlopment of certain qualities of s 

?. h ? Programme of physical education.^ 

* s ,n force today, needs to be re-c b3sjc 
B d r0 d o signed in tho light of ce I l Hev’lop-' 
St PlCS ° f chlId gr °' Vth 8 88 n 93 ?205-200 


treatment of the subject should be compre-. 
hensive and not divorced from the rest of 
the curriculum l 

[ 8.94-98 (20G-207) 

100 Creative Activities. (1) The Govern- 
ment of India should) appoint a committee 


the present 'situation 1 
explore all possibili-' 
and systematic deve-' 


of experts to survey 
of art educatton and 
ties for its extension 
lopment 

(2) Bal Bhawans should be set up in sll 
parts of the country with ’ substantial 


support from the loca 
(3) Art department' 
in selected university 


in selected univere»y i 
lesearch in art education 


community. 

. should be set up 
[ centres to carry out 


( 4 ) A variety of co 
should be organized 
portumty for creativi 


itcurricular activities 
to provide pupils op- 
1 self-expression. . 

' 8 99-101 (207) 


101 Differentiation 
anil Girls. The ret- 
Hansa Mehta Commit 
be no differentiation, 
basis of sex k endr[ 
should be provided a 
but not made compul 

orovision should be r 

fine arts and the studfr 
science should be encoi 


10 -> The New Curriinlum and Basic Edu- 
ca io'n. Tho essential principles of haste 
education namely pn duet, ve aelmty, cor- 
relation of curriculum with productive aett- 
vitv and the environm »nt. and contact with 
local community, arc s i Important that th«v 
should guide and shr pe the educational 
svstom at all levels. n*d this Is the essence 
of the proposals nr in this report.. No 
cngle sla.v of -d rat ‘ designate 

cd as bis'- ci -* 

39 ( 203 - 209 ) 


if Curricula for Boys 
trjmmendations of the 
[ce-that there should 
of curricula, on the 
Irsed. Home science 
! an optional subject 
lory for girls. Larger 
made for music and 
it of mathematics and 
piiraged. ' 

8.1 02-104 (207-203) 


Gujpaxc? 
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lew educational practices to' schools. These 
weaknesses should be overcome. ' 

P.02-03 (224-225) 

(1) Efasticitj/ and Dpnambm. A good cdu- 
cntlonal system should be dynamic, flexible 
and discriminating enough to help institu- 
tions and teachers to proceed along dilTerent 
levels of development— the good schools 
be free to go ahead on creative ancT experi- 
mental lines while the weaker ones should 
bo supported to gain a sense of security. 

(2) Such elasticity and dynamism are 
possible if the experimenting teacher is 
supported by the administrative authority, 
a general atmosphere of reform, th" en- 
couragement of the head of the institution, 
a mastery of subject-matter, leadership pro- 
vided by training institutions, and the avafl- 
abllity of teaching materials. 

(3) Elasticity in a school system will have 
little value if new practices developed are 
not diffused to schools and teachers given 
skilled heln in trying out innovations. The 
educational administration can encourage 
and hasten the diffusion of new teaching 
methods by: 

combining permissiveness with per- 

r suasion: • - 

— - approaching the new methods in 
• ' stages according to the' ability of 
schools; ■ - 

' — - giving necessary inservice training 
to teachers; 

’providing adequate guide materials 
‘which should be constantly revised 
" and improved. 

At the 'Same time the administrator has to 
guard himself against lefting any ‘progres- 
sive' measure settling down into another 
orthodoxy. ,• , 1 9.04-12 (225-228) 

104. Textbooks, Teachers’ .Guides 'and 
Materials. (1) Provision of quality text- 
books and other teaching-learning materials 
is a key programme for raising standards at 
comparatively low cost. 

(2) A comprehensive programme of text- 
book production at the national level 
should be implemented by mobilising tne 
best talent in the country on <be fines al;. 
readv being attempted hv NCERT. • buen 
books will facilitate the definition and nrac- 
tlcal indication of expected standards, "liiey 
will also help in- national integration. 

(3) The Ministry of Education should take 
-teps to establish, in the P^bbc sector, an 

autonomous organization, function! g 


commercial lines for the production of tex 
books at the national level, especially sclei 
tffic and technical books. A small commute 
may be set up fo work out the details c 
the project. - - - 

(4) ' The effort at the national level shoul< 
be supported and augmented by each Stati 
setting up an expert section for the produc- 
tion of textbooks. 

(5) The preparation, try-out and evalu- 
ation of textbooks should be the responsibi- 
lity of the State -Education Departments. 
The production aspect of the textbooks may 
preferably be done by 'the State Education 
Departments, wherever <■ possible, ■ through 
their own textbook presses, r The sale and 
distribution of textbooks are better left to 
the student cooperatives and not be assum- 
ed directly by the Departments. 

(6) The production of textbooks and teach- 

ing aids at the State level should pre- 
ferably be entrusted to an autonomous 
agency functioning in dose liaison with the 
Education Department. _ , . . _ 

(7) The machinery set up should be such 
that the textbooks are subjected to conti- 
nuous revision and improvement.- • 

18) At -least 3 or 4 books should be pro- 
vided in each subject to provide a multiple 
choice of books for the schools. _ . 

(9) Liberal policies should be adopted for 
remunerating authors. 

(10) The entire organization of state pro- 
duction of textbooks should be run on a 
profit-no-loss basis. 

(IIJ Manuscripts should be lilted 
a variety of sources including teneners, 
a high-level' committee’ of 
persons should select and approve 
cripts. , , , 

(12) Teachers’ .guides and oth f',J£So ! 

tional material should supplement text s 

(13) lusts of minimum teaching*® ,n J t 

equipment needed by each c £ 'T y, cn 1 
schools should be prepared andjIcP } m , 
to provide the equipment to every sen . 

a high priority basts. • I. 

(14) Education ‘ Department, lht«“ ,51, 
with the AH-IndiaBadioforthe u^ ^ 

lessons, supplemented by pri" ’j 

materials for teachers and pu°II *11. . 

casting of special •' 1 

designed for teachers In the mom . u 



evenings will help teachers in lesson pre- 
paration. Sophisticated lorms ol newer 
tecniuques would not be suitable at present 
in tbe general run of schools but may be 
tned out 'experimentally in teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

(15) Teachers should be helped and train- 
ed to rely on inexpensive 'and locally avail- 
able or improvised - teaching aids. Costly 
equipment' should be shared by schools in 
a neignbourhood. j ’ 9.12-25 (229-233) 

105. Class Size, (lj Classes of somewhat 

larger size than ,what is strictly considered 
as desirable cannot be avoided in our coun- 
try for a. long time. * However, it is neces- 
sary to" restrict the number of pupils ad- 
mitted to each class to a maximum of 39 in 
the lower primary, 45 in, the higher primary 
and lower secondary, and 40 in higher 
secondary classes. 9.26-31 (233-35) 

(2) Multiple-class Teaching. Research 

should be undertaken in the problems and 
techniques of multiple-class teaching. Train- 
ing institutions should orient teachers to 
these techniques. 1 _ 9-32 (235) 

106. School Buildings. (1) In view of the 

present unsatisfactory position regarding 
school buildings, it is necessary to take steps 
to clear the backlog of unconstructed school 
buildings as well as to provide additional 
buildings for new enrolment. • "-33 fZ3o) 

(» Allocations tor construction ot school 
buildings should lw increased m the Central 
snd State budgets, and community resources 
mobilised on . the basis of equalization. 
k*ns and grants-in-aid should bo given on 
» liberal basis to private schools 
construction of buildings. 9-3* l* 30 * 

(3) Reduction oj Costs. The norms and 
guidance already available for spacing and 
Planning of school buildings should be pur 
into practice. 

, 0) In view of the shortage r.f traditional 
budding material and the cost involved, 
well-designed and constructed xacha *tnw- 
hurts should be accepted as part cl t.c 
Rbool system. S- 35 

(5) Buildings j„ Rural Areas. In rural 
*mi,Vriorts should be made to encourage 
l *»l initiative and contribution in pu- 1 ^ 
senool buildings. The ‘nucleus *?' 
h^*rh suggested by the Ministry cj 
is recommended for general ^j*£T 

(5) Buildiagt in Urban Areas. Economy 
Ka- It 


in these buildings should be effected by^ 
using locally avaiiaoie materials, omission 
oi certain nnisnes, and acceptance ot a 
lower 6iandara of construction. Temporary 
structures may be used wherever possible, 
ana improved techniques of- construction 
may be adopted in putting up pucra build- 
ings. 9.39 (236-37) 

(7) Expeditious Construction. In order to 
accelerate provision of school buildings, 
construction In rural areas may be entrusted 
to local communities or village panchayats, 
and in urban areas, municipalities ana cor- 
porations may be utilized for the purpose. 

(8) In order to supervise and guide the 
programme of Construction of school build- 
ings and introduce improved techniques, an 
Educational Building Development Group 
should bo set up in each State within the 
Public Works Department and working in 
close association with the Education Depart- 
ment. These groups will standardise details 
of construction in the region so as to make 
possible the mass production of the compo- 
nents on a factory scale. A similar Build- 
ing Development Group should be set up at 
the Centre to coordinate the work «.! the 
State groups. 

(9) To avoid delays in the construction of 
government buildings, a separate unit of 
the rWD should be set up for the execution 
oi education building programmes. At a 
later stage an Education Building Cor.so.tls 
may be set up to exploit the advantage* of 
industrialized buildings. 

(10) The economy measures worked out 

by the Educational Building Dcvel'?fr.rnt 
Group should be made known to private 
institutions and grants-in-aid * ,vr " I? n ‘JT 
basis of upper cost limit*. (237) 

107 Guidance and CetmsclUnr. Guidance 
and counselling should be regarded at an 
Integral part ol education, nrant .for ■« 

dual t® make decislms a.-d 

from Ume to time. 

under IrammC *;» 
the problem (. ’ j.„ J-, 7 

orgsr.ir-ng umo.!*- C-f ' ' i,., ,->7. 
•eachers: «£» A?Yv-*- - r « .’: t ~ »nd 

literature; and «) *• » 


C4d' 


Rtponr or ttm £Dt;cAtioN co^Missfos 


parents in choice of further education. 1 
i ■ ' * * . \ 9 . 44-45 {238-39) 

(2) Guidance at the Secondary Stage. 
Guidance at the secondary stage should, 
among other things, help in the identifica- 
tion and development of . the abilities- ana 
interests of adolescent pupils. The ulti-. 
mate objective should be to introduce ade- 
quate guidance services . in all secondary 
schools with a trained counsellor in charge 
of the programme. But in view of the limit- 
ed financial and personnel resources, a 
short-range, programme should be adopted 
for the’ next 20 years consisting of— 

(1) a minimum guidance programme for 
all secondary .schools through a 
>. visiting school counsellor for a 
. group of ten schools, . assisted by 
.the school teachers in the simpler 
i guidance functions; 

1 (2) comprehensive guidance programme 
. in selected schools, one in each 
district, .to serve as models; and 

• (3) provision of necessary supervisory 
staff in the State Bureaus of Guid- 
ance. 

(3) .All secondary school teachers should 

be introduced 'to guidance concepts through 
pre-‘ or in-service training. "The training 
Colleges should ' be suitably staffed for - the 
purpose. ‘ ' ’ , 1 • 9.46-50 (239) 

, (4); General. Arrangements should , be 
made for the professional training of 'guid- 
ance workers by the State Bureaus of 
Guidance and training colleges. 1 . Advanced 
training should be organized at the national 
level. 

(5) ’Aii ciliary programmes should in- 
clude the 'production' of guidance literature 
and materials 1 and research -into problems 
of guidance in' the' Indian situation/'' 

" ■ 1 • ... , ( 2 40 ) 

108. Search for and. Development , ,of 
Talent.) (1) The search for talent must be a 
continuous process, pursued at all stages, 
but' the secondary stage is the most crucial. 

.(2) In addition to programmes of enrich- 
ment and advanced curricula,' a variety of 
extra-mural programmes should be organize 
ed for the talented such as cummer schools, 
visits to places, of educational interest 'and 
provision of hostels, and day -cent res for 
those whose home >_■• «• 

ducive to study. 


(3) Teachers should be oriented to the 
special techniques of dealing with the bleat- 
ed children, especially to the need for pro- 
viding an ' atmosphere ■ for free expression 
and creative work/- ■ -952-57 (24 


109. The Backward Child. .Neglec 
backward children deads to wastage of 
cational facilities and human resource: 
it is necessary for a developing count 
reduce this wastage to the minimum 
particular, attention has to be given tc 
under-achievers who 'represent a loss 
potential manpower often of high ab 
Steps should, therefore, be taken to diag 
the causes of under-achievement and to 
mulate -and implement remedial' 
grafnmes within the school system, with 
help of interested teachers and child g 
ance clinics, where available, and par 
teacher associations. • 9J53-64 (241- 


i 110. Evaluation. Evaluation is co 
nuous process, forms an integral part of 
total system of education and is intfmaf 
related to educational objectives. tt « 
cises a great influence on the pupil's sfc 
habits and. the ( teacher’s methods of i 
truction 'and thus helps not only to measi 
educational achievement but also to irop« 
it- - - ' ^ V 


(1) The new approach to evaluation w 

attempt to improve the; written exam® 
tion so that it becomes a valid md rewc 
measure .of educational achievement ana 
devise ' techniques for ' measuring 
important aspects of '.the students g r ° 
that cannot be measured by 'vntten 
nations. ' ■ , . &6M8 (»» 

(2) Evaluation at the Lower 
Stage. Evaluation at this stage should c. 
pupils to improve their achievement w >• 
basic skills and development of right 
and attitudes. 

. (3) It would be desirable to jrw* 

I to IV as an ungraded unit to n * 
children to advance at their own f j, 
Where .this is not feasible. Classes I 
may.be treated as one block divWtf for 
two groups — one forslow 
fast- learners. Teachers should be 
priately trained for the ungraded O ^ 


\) Evaluation at the 

je. ■ In addition to written exarni |} 

ghtage should be given at : 

i tests os a parl af inwn^"^ 

gnostic testing should be gm- ^ 

hervmade tests. Cumulative 



cards are important in indicating pupils 
growth and development but should he very 
simple and should be introduced in a l“®*g 
manner. 

(5) External Examination at the End o/ 
the Primary Stage. Although ‘ he * “*V 
national standard of attainment la to be set 
at the end of the primary stage, it is not 
considered necessary or desirable to P 
cribe a rigid and uniform level of attain- 
ment through a compulsory e * r 
examination. However, for the P P 
maintenance of standards, periodic . ^ 

ef the level of achievement o' P « 
schools should be conducted by cusxnci 
school authorities' through *^?5f_., tions 
prepared by State Evaluation Orgamzatio • 

' _ _ 9.72-73 (244-245) 

(6) A Common • BMmjl 
for Infer -School Comparability- The distr c^ 
educational authority may a***”? or j. 
common examination at the - n ? t us ij,g 
mary stage for schools In the 
standardised and refined tests. - « a ^. 

nation will have greater validi v . w jji 

lity than the school C3taT "’”?« ltv 0 f levels 
provide inter-school comparabili y 
of performance. , - 

m The certificate •» SLffcl o^Sawoi 
mazy course should be given V u1a . 

and should be accompanied W of 

live record card and ^."Xn lf any. 
results of the common examination, 

(8) In addition to the common examina- 

tions, special tests may be held al d ot 
of the primary • course for ■ {or 
scholarships or certificate of merit ana 
the purpose of identifying tale *^^ 245 ) 


(9) Improvement in Ejrternat^^ ^ lm- 
tions. External exammationssh competence 
proved by raising the tee ion papers 

of paper-setters, orienting H u j s ition of 
Jo objectives other, than < to acqu 
knowledge, improving the prnce 

tions, adopting scientific 6 , err j 

and mechanising the scon S ^ 
the processing of results, i g 7 „ 

(10) Certificate ' given ’by ^ 

School. The certificate issued 
Board of School Educa 
the results of ,the . 
should give the c 
different subjects i« 
and there should » 
that he has , 


examination. The camuu^e . 
nermitted to appear again, if he so desires, 
Khe entire examination’ or for separate 
subjects in order to Improve his perform- 
ance. . ' • 

(11) The student should receive a certi- 
ficate also from the' school, giving the 
record of his internal assessment as. con- 
his cumulative, record card and 

Sshould he attached «o $ 

Board 

(121 Estnbl fitment of Experiments! 
Mmols A few selected schools should be 
mven the rlfiht of Msessine their students 
given me* & holding -their own final 
lhem i?„mn afthe end If Class X, which 
regarded as equivalent to the ex- 

MSg- sss Si 

worked out h crlte choo S s € hould be permitted 
schools. The se curxicu la, prescribe 

to fram L text boohs, and conduct their 
their own te t ... without external 
educational activities 9>m3 (247) 

restrictions. , * , T „ 

(13) Mothrn^"/ '”“™lh.1f'Sd he 
ternal evaluate all aspects of 

comprehensive » luding those not measur- 

student gr° _ a i examination. . It should 
ed by the- quantified. Written 

be descriptive w d H schQols should 

examinations con teachers . trained appro- 
be improved and m a i assessment 6 hould be 
priately. Tne-i the- external exami- 

shown separately .from ™e- gm6 (2 47-248) 
nation marxs. - . 

w Secondary Examination. Dur- 

a (14) Higher aero . . y higher seCQn g a ry 

ing the ■ • ' i two succes- 

• ' ‘ e . — at the end of 

.i one year. .Where 
classes IX to 3CI are 
at the end , of 


•'•■'Ton: Administra* 


and imacinativc sys- 
' administration is 
and accelerating edu- 
1001 (249) 
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112. The Common School System of Pub- 
lic Education. The Common System of 
Public Education would Include all govern- 
ment schools, all local authority schools and 
all aided private schools. Only two types 
of schools will ’ remain outside it— In- 
dependent schools and unrecognized schools. 
(1) The objective of educational policy 
should be to evolve, over the next 
20 years, a common school system 
of public education which would 
cover all parts of the country pro- 
vide equality of access to all child- 
ren and will maintain such a 
, standard that -an average parent 
will not feel the need to send his 
, ' , * child to an independent or unrecog- 
, nized school. • 

- (2) The follbwing steps will have to be 

taken* to create the common school 
system of public education: 

(o) The existing discrimination ^bet- 
ween teachers - working under 
different managements should be 
' done away with. ’ ‘ ‘ 

(b) Tuition fees should be abolls Sf d 

in a phased programme-at 'the 

primary stage by the end of the 
fourth plan and at the I°« r 
secondary stage by the end of the 

fifth’ plan. ’• 1 . • . ’f.r i >i 

! ’ ' (c) The existing discrimination, bet- 
• 1 ■ ' ween' ' schools 1 -under different 
;V Managements should be reduced 

'■ •' ".to’ thl minimum ntnd all schools . 

" ■ !: 1 should be provided with the mint 

•’ ' ‘mum essential conditions, neces- 

; ■■ sary 'for good' education. . ■- 

y-!« 

primary stage so ast ° ell ™ h " 1s 

j.-ssjaTA 

, , f ; u " derpnV1 g l0 d 6i06 (249-252) 

, (3) Government >.° nd n ^.°foLl Authority 

Schools. Government - a: Maintain -requisite, 
schools do not. genera y these' schools 

standards because teachers m ^ the 

develop little institutional loyay eithcr 
contact with the local c weaknesses 

negligible or thelolowing mea- 

should be overcome by me 

sures: with local re- 

- (a) A school committee after t he 

presentation shoul o° covern ment 
management of e ^ t or a 

• ' and local authority Each 

group of schools in an are 


! committee will operate its c.v 
; school fund for the provision < 
services in schools. * 

(b) Rational policies of transfers shoul 
be formulated so that teachers ai 

, ' , not changed too often. 

(c) Greater freedom should be given 1 
these schools. 1007-03 (252-2S 

(4) Private Schools. It ' is .the respor 
billty of government to see that private aic 
ed institutions are satisfactorily manage 
through adequate support. Those that ar 
not so managed _should be taken over 
eliminated. 

(5) A discriminating policy needs to t 
adopted in respect of assistance tonndcon 
trol of private aided institutions. The 

schools Should be given more freedoman 

assistance so as to enable them 
into" the nucleus Of the common school sy 
tem. ' 4 ’ . ., ‘ . . . 

. (6) With the abolition of tuition fees, W* 
private schools will «=•*»£ assists 

,..( 7 ) ;It -should be an InvarUbU ruB oct , d 

fe&jSS&Sf ****'' 

eligible lor assistance., . men J. 

(8) Grant-in-aid codes gjg,*, peps;;; 

ed '? a t U o lt takc“ol« the n.®«S'”moJrc 

veto “' iel ,J 

Smc ! np"to prescribed »«"*$, <25^ 

'jss^sSS^EH 

imder the common , tend, 

mss*** 


(10) The 'Neighbourhood ' School . The 
pfesent social segregation jn schools should 
be eliminated by the adoption of the neigh- 
bourhood school concept at the lower pri- 
mary stage under which all children in the 
neighbourhood will be required to attend 
the school in the locality. This plan should 
be implemented in a period of 20 years as 
follows: ■>' • ' *i , : 

(a) During the first ten years, all pri- 
mary schools should be improved to 
the minimum level and about 10 
- • per cent of schools should be raised 

to a. higher standard. 

•(b). Simultaneously 'the 'neighbourhood 
school system should be introduce 
at the lower primary stage as a pilot 
project in areas where public opinion 

" ,aV0 “ r 01 “■ 10.19-20 (256-257) 

(11) To encourage children to study ih 
the common school system, scholarships a 

the school stage given by 'government - an 

local authorities should be tenable only i 
a school functioning within ’the con l I ^°P 
school system of • public education 
kriy, ninety per cent of the scholarship 
awarded from public funds at the unlv ^ r *' t ,y 
stage should be open only to those students 
who have received their secondary educa- 
tion in schools functioning within the c 
mon school system. ; 1021 (257) 

„ 113. A Nation-Wide Programme of School 

Improvement. 'In view of the great nee<i 
Improve standards of education at the«n 
stage, a nation-wide programme of s-hom 
Improvement should be developed in wmen 
conditions will be created for caclr school i 
shive continually to achieve the hest resu 
which it is capable. From this 
view, the following steps should be tanen. 

(1) 'Each institution should betTO^f^ 
as a unit by itself and helped to S™ 
own individual 1 pate. 'For this P“ P® ' , 
should prepare its own developin' e ^ P. h _ 
gramme 61 optimum utilization and g 

, (2) The emphasis on these 

he on motivating human agencies t • • 
their bwt effort for the • improvement 
education rather than on incrcasin, P 
«1 resources. Physical facilities rhouU be 
improved through the cooperation 

*°eal community. 

. (31 The success of the P™ 5 ! 20 .'^ effort 
depend upon the degree to which the 
sustained over a period of time. 


(4) Evaluative criteria for schools should 
be worked out by each State and may be 
used by schools for self-evaluation and by 
inspecting officers for their annual and 
triennial inspections. Onthe basis ofthe^ 
criteria, the schools should be classified on 
a three-point scale, norms being defined at 
optimum and minimum levels. 

(5) During the next ten years at least 10 
per cent of the schools at the primary s age 
and one secondary school in each block 
should be raised to the optimum level. At 
the lower primary stage, access to these 
schools will be for the children in the 
neighbourhood. At the higher pnmary and 
secondary st ?B cs, adm.ss.OD^v.fi 

basis of merit. , 

Sc£ and wUI 

therefore be responsible for. 

— the development and implementa- 
tion of a programme of school Im- 
provement; 

_ the prescription and enforcement of 
standards; 

— the training and supply of teachers; 

_ Inspection and supervision; 

services; 

— the establishment and maintenance 

• of a State Institute of Education, 

and 

vocational and technical edneation 
the “hoot 5 “ s '- 10J3 (-HKSl) 

theninc" thrdcM^mS'cre^.r.'flon ft 

the district level 

<a> sr ^id^reSt^Ti’S- 

tnVS 4 the proposed 
Educational Service, .... 

should be upgraded. 
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(d) the strength, of , the district stall 
should be increased with the addi- 

> tlon specialists’ and a statisti- 
cal cell; and 

(e) A fair proportion of the district staff 
1 should consist of women officers in 

order to encourage girls’ education. 

, 10.34-37 (261-262) 

(3) Headmasters should be selected care- 
fully and specially trained. They should 
be vested with necessary authority and 
freedom. 

10.38 (262-263) 

ll5. Role of the School Complex in the 
New' Supervision. (1) The District Educa- 
tion Officer will be in touch with each school 
complex and as far as possible, deal with 
it as a unit. The complex itself will per- 
form certain delegated tasks and deal with 
the individual schools within it Adequate 
powers and responsibilities should be dele- 
gated to the complex so that better methods 
of teaching and evaluation are made pos- 
sible, facilities are shared, in-service train- 
ing programmes are facilitated and new 
programmes are tried out. 


for the primary schools and -by the Sts 
Boards of School Education for the sees 
dary schools. 


(4) The provision of guidance and extet 
sion services to schools Is one of the Risk 
responsibilities of the new supervision. 

(5) In-service training should be provide 
for all supervisory and administrative of!] 
cers by State Institutes of Education ant 
the National Staff College for Eiucaticna 
Administrators. 

10.44-49 (264-265: 


, 1 17. State Institutes of Education. An 
academic wing, null have to be developed in 
the State Institutes of Education to look 
after the in-service training of departmental 
officers, improvement of teacher education, 
curricula and textbooks, guidance and eva- 
luation, and research and evaluation of pro- 
grammes. 

10.50-53 (ZflKW) 


118. State and National Hoards of Educa- 
tion. In order to secure continuous improve- 
ment in standards, an adequate macfufwnr 
should bo sot up at the Stale and national 
levels. 


(2) The scheme should be first introduc- 
ed in a few selected districts in each State 
as a pilot project before being implemented 
on a large scale. 

(3) The school complex should not only 
encourage experimentation en bloc but also 
foster individual experimentation within 
the unit. 

10.33-43 (263-264) 

■ 116, The New Supervision. Supervision 
being in a sense the backbone of education- 
al improvement, it is imperative that the 
system of supervision should be revitalized. 

(1) Administration should be separated 
from supervision, the District School Board 
dealing with the former and the District 
Education Officer with the latter. But the 
two should function in close collaboration^ 

(2) Recognition should not be a matter 
of course but should be continuously earned 
by every school. Irrespective of Us manage- 
ment. 

(3) Every school should have two types 
of inspections: an annual one by the officers 
cf the District School Board for primary 
schools and by officers of the State Educa- 
tion Departments for the secondary schools; 
*ni a triennial cr o-rinquenni*! inspection 
orci-jis-d by the D 'strict Education Officer 


(1) Standards • should be defined at the 
end of the higher primary and lower *ec« n * 
dary stages and later on. at the end or tne 
higher secondary stage also when it coven 
a period of two years, 
f (2) AU these standards should be pres- 
cribed bv the State Government m m 
light of local conditions; the State EvaJ'w* 
tion Organization and the State 
School Education will assist In d« nln *- 
raeasuring and periodically revising »« 
standards. 

(3) The National Board of School Edu- 
cation will coordinate standard* *« ‘ 
national level and help State* to raise in 
continuously, 

' (4) The national standard will 
cate the minimum below which i no . 
should fall These minima should be * f 
rising from time to time. 

IIP Slate Evaluation Ortnn tojjjj J 
avsij*. the State Education 
t kit programme of presrribln^ &}*•).' 
and reviling standard!, a 5M * 

OrzsnUa’irn should U set up to 
at an independent inauiu-icn, .»,,•< t* 
autonomous, and It* aeryicet • ' " 
available to ali « oeerrarf j 



(2) The State Evaluation Organization 
will assist the District Education Officers in 
improving evaluation practices in schools, 
will advise the State Education Depart- 
ments on 'curricula geared to expected 
.standards, preparation of textbooks _ and 
other materials and measure accomplished 
standards from time to time. 

(3) An Advisory Committee presided 
over by the Chairman of State Board of 
School Education will assist the State Eva- 
luation Organization. , . 

10.59-63 (268-269) 
120. State Boards of School Education. In 
each State, a State Board of School Educa- 
tion should be established and it should 
take over the functioning and the responsi- 
bilities of the existing Boards of Secondary 
Education and allied agencies. The Board 
should be established by law and should 
have large powers and freedom to enable 
it to function and discharge its responsibi- 
lities satisfactorily. This would be greatly 
facilitated if its finances are pooled to- 
gether in a separate fund managed and 
maintained by the Board. The Board should 
function as an integral part of the Depart- 
ment. * ' 

(1) The Board will be in charge of the 
entire school stage in respect of curricula. 
Recognition of primary schools will be 
Pven by the District Education Officer and 
°f secondary schools by both the Dcpart- 
« e ?t and the State Board of School Edu- 
cation. 

(2) In addition to conducting the exter- 
y examination at the end of the lower 
J'wndary stage, the Board will also ccn- 
®' J ct examinations in general education at 
“c end of the higher secondary stage. 

.,13) In the long run, it would be dcslr- 

»c.e to bring all school education— general 

*•*? Vocational— within the scope of a 
STpniation hkc the State Board of School 
W'-jeation. But this step may not be »mme* 
practicable. Therefore, sepa^e 
nations may be set up, tor the t*— 
* 0f different vocational courses a 
State level. There should, however^ be 
* , coordination between these b°^- 
‘ J the State Board of School 
h* 1 should be overlapping mernber- 

to some extent 

. A special committee cf the Doard 
be established to look »-- fT . 


(5) The time taken for the ‘declaration «f 
examination results should be minimised 
by (1) mechanising the procedures, and (21 
setting up sub-Eoards to cover one or more 
districts in order to handle smaller num- 
bers of candidates. 

10.G4-C9 (2G9-2701 

121 Role of the Centre (I) A National 
Board of School Education should be estab- 
lished in the Ministry of Education to ad- 
vise the Government of India on all matt' re 
relating to school education. It will define 
Mprclcd stand.-mh »1 d.Kor-nt 
education revise these standard* from time 
to time, evaluate standard! attained In 
different part* of the country, and advl-e 
and assist State Education Department* in 
curricular reform and in improving stan- 
dards It will maintain close collaboration 
with the UGC and the universities 

(of A large programme should l<e Jor- 
loped in the centrally *pon'.-rrd sector for 
he dcvlopmrnt of «choo1 cdtie.it.on. ryt*; 
cularly in respect or the esta! h<hr-ent of 
Seatons! Institutions 
institutions and provision ff scholarships. 
(3) The Central Board of Sesxrwlary 

sabjrc'.* 11 In If- 

r4'^'r 

h.lp lr. «••'!•£ j-JST. 

1= IW**** PlTr. ■! W< r Jr~ 

* -M *1 . M. . 


*ecc«d»ry stage. lUlf of Its ***%*£, 
si;,- 1 : represent the school* af.i the other 
the universities 


• ~1 OVWtitv* ryiTTWtir* f*- 

\ zp , e ; <* •-*.« *■-••*-* »• 
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the modern world may be said to be the 
following. 

ari ^ cultivate new know- 
ledge, to engage vigorously and 
fearlessly in the pursuit of truth, 
and to interpret old knowledge and 
beliefs in the light of new needs 
and discoveries; , . 

— to provide the right kind of leader- 
ship in all walks of life, to identify 
gifted youth and help them deve- 
lop their potential to the full by 
cultivating physical fitness, deve- 
loping the powers of the mind and 
cultivating right interests, attitudes 
and moral and intellectual values; 

' — to provide society with competent 
men and women trained in agri- 
culture, arts, medicine, science and 
technology and various other pro- 
fessions, who. will also be cultivat- 
ed individuals, imbued with a sense 
of social purpose; 

— to strive to promote equality and 
social justice and to reduce social 
and cultural differences through dif- 
fusion of education; and 

— to foster in the teachers and stu- 
1 dents, and through them in society 

1 generally, the attitudes and values 
. ‘ needed for developing the. 'good 
life’ in individuals and society. 

. - : ' . ' - 11.02 (274-275) 

124. In addition to these broad functions 
which they share in common with all uni- 
versities, Indian universities will have to 
shoulder some special responsibilities in the 
present state of our social and educational 
development. For instance,' 

~ — they must learn to serve as the con- 
science of the nation; and from this 
' point of view, they should encour- 
age individuality, variety and dis- 
sent, ■ within a climate of tolerance; 

— they should develop programmes of 
adult education in a big way ana 
to that end, evolve a widespread 
net-work of part-time and corres- 

. • pondence courses; 

— they should assist the schools in 

their attempts at qualitative self- 
improvement: 

— they should shake off the heavy lead 

of their early tradition which gives 
a prominent place to examinations 
acid strive to improve standards all- 
round by a symbiotic development 
cf teaching and research; and 


— they .should create at least a 
centres which would be cor 
• able - to those of their type in 
other part of the world and 
- , help to bring .back jthe 'centi 

; , gravity* of Indian ‘ academic 

f • within the country itself. _ 

* 11.04-10 (272 

i 125. If these objectives are to be re 
ed, we need a well-conceived and.com 
hensive plan for the devlopment of hi| 
education, . spread over the next ' twt 
years, which will include, among ol 
things, the following three programmes 
high priority: > , 

' — A radical improvement in 
quality and standards 'of big 
education and research; 

— Expansion of higher, education 
‘ meet the manpower needs of 3 
tional development and, .to so: 
extent, the .rising* social ambitio 
. . and expectations of the people; fli 

— Improvement .of university otgv 
. {za tion and administration, , . 

' 11.11 (277-37 


126. Major Universities. The most impc ; 
tant reform in higher education is the at 
velopment of some 'major ' universuie: 
where first-class postgraduate work and rc 
search would be possible and whose star 
dards would be comparable to the best m 
stitutions of their type in any part of 
world. The UGC should select, as socu 
possible, . from amongst the exist! ng ww 
versities, about six universities 

one of the IITs and one Agricultural m 
versity) for development as major tmi 
sities. The programme should begin 
1966-67. ■ 

127. A major university should have » 
‘critical mass’ of students and t« cht ” 
outstanding capacity and promise. 

this point of view, 

(1) each major university should 
signed a number of scholarships 
undergraduate stage which will P r0 ^ t . 
with enough talent^ students for 
graduate classes. Of these , 
about half should be from cut 5 .de the 

of the university. ^ # 

(2) each department or J'J'IJLu!* 
major university should have * Sat-rt. 
appointed personnel advisary 

/hich should wort In rime 



with the appointing authorities of the uni- 
versity. The search for staff, instead of be- 
ing limited to the State or the legion, 
should be made nation-wide and, in a sense, 
world-wide. Where necessary, the selected 
candidates should be offered advance incre- 
ments. What is even more important, they 
should be assured of research opportunities, 
opportunities for study leave and the pos- 
sibility to achieve professional excellence. 
There should be room for flexibility in the 
appointments and promotions. The UGC 
should place at the disposal of each univer- 
sity a contingency fund which may be used 
to provide more attractive salaries to per- 
sons of exceptional promise and perform- 
ance. 

128. It is necessary to establish ‘clusters 
of advanced centres in the major univer- 
sities. They will add strength to, and enrich 
one another and be specially helpful in 
promoting inter-disciplinary research. 
About fifty such centres should be estab- 
lished, including some in modern Indian 
languages over the next five to ten years. 
At least one of them should concentrate 
on developing an inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach to education. Other important areas 
to be covered are agriculture, engineering 
and medicine. 

129. (1) The administration of a centre, 
subject to the overall supervision of the 
university's Executive Council, should be 
the responsibility of its director assisted by 
a small but representative committee of his 
colleagues. 

(2) The original selection of a university 
department as a centre should be made on 
the basis of the quality and extent of work 
already done by it, its reputation for good 
teaching, its contribution to research and 
•ts potentiality for further development 
The process of selection should be so devis- 
ed that it will win the confidence of the 
universities and the academic community 
generally.' 

(3) The privilege of being a centre of ad- 
vanced study should be continually earned 
*nd deserved. Each centre of advanced 
study should have, say, once in three to 
five years, a visiting committee, consisting 
of outstanding Indian and, where possible 
*nd neee s.Ty, foreign experts who will 
conduct »i icview and appraisal of the ac- 
complish’ -.ents of the centre. 

The centres within a university 
should function in close collaboration with 
other centres and departments which are 
it Edu. — ft- 


not centres of advanced study and measures 
should be adopted to involve the entire 
staff of the university in functioning as an 
intellectually effective community. 

(5) The major universities should con- 
stantly strive to enlarge the area of their 
excellence. For this purpose, they might 
be given a grant in proportion to the num- 
ber of centres they already possess, to be 
used for the purpose of raising other depart- 
ments within the university to their level. 

(6) Centres for advanced study should 
seek to bring the relevant teachers of their 
affiliated colleges into closer contact with 
their work. 

130. The recurring and capital costs of the 
major universities should be met by the 
UGC 

11.17—35 (279-231) 

131 Improvement of Other Universities. 
The major universities should be utilized 
to provide teachers of quality to the other 
universities and to the affiliated colleges 
From this point of view, 

(1) every ctlurt should be made to In- 
duce talented students from the major uni- 
versities to join the teaching profession and 
to place a majority of them in universities 
and colleges, other than their own, so that 
they can help to raise standards. 

(2) the UGC should sponsor a schime 
lot instituting a number of fellow ships at 
three levels— lecturers readers tnd profes- 
sors Outstanding persons, who may ether- 
wise be lost to ihe profession, should be 
granted these fellowships ar.d seconded to 
work in suitable departments of univer- 
sities care being taken to set- that they are 
appointed against permanent posts a» early 
as possible. 

(3) The unhcriitics ani •Rll.at'-d cl- 
leges should be encouraged, so far as pc-s- 
sible, to rre-sclect their nmv teacher* 
attach them to the major universities fer 
a specified p^nrvi 

(4) Strong lr.ter-univemty link* iVwli 
b-- formed among member* cf certre* ef 
advanced study, member* cf »t?'r*-.t cen- 
tres, lead.ng unit rr« !y department* »M 
outstanding afT.I.Hed cc’lege*, m parti-ulsr 
r- Ids if revarrh 

(5) Imitation* may 

sws-.tirttr a'T.i.a’e-i 1 > d ’ trvtn* 

and to conduct *en.:n*r» (ny fc • urr; <? 
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i session) at one of the centres of advanc- 
ed study. 

(G) The other universities should be help- 
ed, through concentration of resources, to 
develop excellence in selected departments 
and ultimately to raise them to the level 
of Centres of Advanced Studies. 

11.36-39 (284-285) 

132. Development ol Affiliated Colleges. 
There are several colleges of long-standing 
which have done and are doing as good 
work as any good university and it should 
be an objective of educational policy to en- 
courage them. The following steps may be 
taken to assist in this process: 

(1) Affiliated colleges should be classified 
in terms of the level of their performance 
and assistance should be related to such 
classification. 

(2) Where there is an outstanding college 

(or a small cluster of very good colleges) 
within a large university which has shown 
the capacity to improve itself markedly, 
consideration should be given to granting it 
an 'autonomous' status. This would in- 
volve the powe.- to frame its own rules of 
admissions, to prescribe its courses of 
study, to conduct examinations and so on. 
The parent university’s role will be one of 
general supervision and the actual confer- 
ment of the degree. The provision for the 
recognition of such autonomous colleges 
should be made in the constitution of the 
universities. It should be possible, by the 
end of the fourth five year plan, to bring at 
least fifty of the best colleges under this 
category. 11.40-41 ( 285-286 ) 


133. Improvement of Teaching and Eva- 
luation. (1) The number of formal class- 
room and laboratory hours should be some- 
what reduced. The time thus saved should 
be devoted, under the guidance of Instruc- 
tors, to independent study, assigned read- 
ing, writing of essays, solving of probelms 
and small research projects in which the 
student seeks out and learns to use inde- 
- pendently the books and documents he 
needs. 

(2) Every effort should be made to build 
uo good libraries in universities and col- 
lege-*. 

(3) It is most ■ .-*• 

original * - 

jects and 


(4) There should be a possibility 
undergraduates coming into occasional co 
tact with senior and outstanding teachei 
particularly when a new subject has to 1 
introduced for the first time. 


(5) The content and quality of lector* 
m general needs to be considerably in 
proved. One way of characterizing Ih 
level of class work is that every one hou 
of instruction should receive about 3- 
hours of study-time to digest the lectures. 

(6) It may be laid down as a rule that nc 
teacher should be away from his institu- 
tion during 'term time’ for more than sever 
days in a year. 


(7) AH new appointments should be made 
during vacation time so that teachers join 
their new posts at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year. Further, unless there be com- 
pelling reasons, no teacher should be per- 
mitted to leave an institution to take up 
another appointment during term time. 

(8) There is great need for experimenta- 
tion, especially m two important areas. One 
such area concerns the manner of handling 
larger numbers of students without a pro- 
portionate increase in educational expends 
ture or the number of faculty members. 
Another desirable experiment would be to 
have a certain amount of teaching done by 
research students and by selected pw' 
graduate students after their first year. 

(9) The problem ot teaching methods io 
higher education has been relatively Wr 
Jected. It should be examined by theUwv 
through a special committee appointed to 
the purpose. The schools of 
should make a special study of the ewe 
ing methods, not only at the school 

but also in the universities and nfw’ 3 
colleges. 

(10) In all teaching universities, extrrwj 

examinations should be replaced by « ^ , 

tern of internal and continuous eva to- 
by the teachers themselves. 

(11) In universities with ** lf jj^ m ret 
lei>es. a system ol Intern 1 . J 23» 
should supplement the external ex 
tion. 

(12) The University '“"''Sn'fr 

should set up a Central ft, 

(orm Unit to work In “'“’"‘JJJJwWf 
universities. Special units V* 

reform should also be set “fj to err> r '" 

vcrsitles who can Persuaded to 

. 'nation reform in a big 



(13) University teachers should be re- 
oriented to adopt the new and improved 
techniques of evaluation through a large 
programme of seminars, discussions or 
workshops 

(14) Early measures should be taken to 
abolish payment of remuneration to 
examiners. As a first step, the total number 
of scripts to be examined by any teacher 
during a year should not exceed 500 

11.42-57 (286-291) 

131 Medium of Education, (1) The 
regional languages should be adopted as 
media of education at the university stage 
in a phased programme spread ovei ten 
years. 

(2) At the earlier stage of the under- 
graduate course, the bulk of (he instruction 
may be given through the regional language 
while at the postgraduate stage, it may be 
in English. 

(3) In due course, all teachers in higher 
education should, as far as possible, be 
bilingual and postgraduate students should 
be able to follow lectures and use leadinc 
materials in the regional language as well 
as in English. 

(4) The maintenance of colleges teaching 
through the medium of Hindi in the non- 
Hindi areas or of Urdu in any part of the 
country where there is a resasonablc num- 
ber of Urdu-speaking students, should be 
permitted and encouraged. 

(5) Centres of advanced study should be 
established for the development of all 
modem Indian languages including Urdu 

(13) The classical and modem Indian 
languages should be provided as elective 
subjects, no language being made a compul- 
snpr subject of study at the university stare 


135 Student Services. Student services 
are not merely a welfare activity but consti- 
tute an integral part of education. These 
should include orientation for new students, 
health services, residential facilities! 
guidance and counselling including voca- 
tional placement, student activities and 
financial aid 

(1) All institutions of higher education 
should organize orientation programmes for 
new student* in the beginning of the acade- 
mic year to facilitate adjustment. Each 
student should be assigned to an academic 
adviser who would assist him in planning 
and organizing his programme and studies 
Every member of the teaching faculty 
should be expected to servo as an a-ndemfe 
adviser to a group of student's 

(2) Steps should be taken to organize, on 
a high priority basis, adequate health ser- 
vices in universities and colleges. Adequate 
provision should also be made for health 
education of students The UGC may 
explore the pov-ihility of organizing health 
services for university teacher* *n<! students 
on the lines of the Contributory Health 
Services of the Government cf India 

(3) Hostel accommodation should l e pro 
vided, as soon as possible, for ot<ou> 25 per 
cent and 50 per cent of the enrolment at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate stagro 
respectively 

(4) Day-study Centres, ult'i tub'iJizM or 
low-cost cafetarias. should be provided fir 
about 25 per rent of the fi-m-reddent 
students 

(5) There should be at least rne erjmseJhr 

for even' thousan! * # i!de-»t' A project 
for the training ro-in-elW* s’ om’ f )v 
organized in rvne uni verity r-m) ! n ~i 

Information and employment centre 'V-uM 
function directlv under the «uje rvl-'m 
the dean of students in earJi univm'ty 


(7) Adequate facilities should be provided 
m Universities and colleges for ihe study of 
English. Special units for ten-lung English 
should be established in universities to give 
a E°od Working knowledge of it to. new 
entrants by the adoption of modem teaching 
techniques. It would also he on advartage 
to teach some English as part cf 'he elective 
subject course in the first year of the degree 
course 

(8) The leaching of important library 

languages other than English sh-uld be 
‘tressed, in particular the studv -f n-««5.»*s. 
°** * larger scale IlST-fil f291-2Tb 


(H It Is p' - ce*'sry to devrl 
varied programme cf r-veuri- 
f r ftu ienti rit o-dv du'-i-g t 
dj-ing va-a*''-* 
fl) Th-re s Vu’ 1 be a fu n - 
student wclfs-e fee t’ e * *- 
welfare 'erv'fes fl r "" 

13'" Stadenl fni'-es (J) 1% 
sh-esli d<csle h-w '* 
funeti-n. »s evper."v"’»* , >n i 
Is wr!~ 'me 
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should he expected to choose at least one 
activity organized in the union. 

(3) The office-bearers should be elected 
indirectly by the different student societies 
in the university, those who spend two or 
more years in the same class being dis- 
qualified for the purpose. 

(4) Joint Committees of teachers and stu- 
dents should be established and fully 
utilized to ascertain and redress the genuine 
difficulties of students. 

(5) The UGC should take initiative in 
convening and financially supporting an 
annual conference of representatives of the 
student unions in universities and colleges 

11.73-76 (295-29B) 

137. Student Discipline. (1) Education 
should enable young men and ™ men ® 
learn and practise civilized forms of be 
haviour and to commit themselves to special 
values of significance. 

(2) The responsibility for indiscipline 
taking place is multi-lateral and ™ 
solution is possible unless each a„en y 

its own 

duty. 


r=nSve UM and £*&£& 
SSnery to prevent the occurrence of acts 
Df indiscipline. 

(4) The incentives to positive d j* c ‘P 

necessary. 

(5) The whole university _We^shouJd^ e n 
teaeters^udents^nd 

be avoided- 

• .( Facilities. The ex- 

138. Expansion of ^acil education 

pansian of fai crlrties . " dl “ in relation to 
should be employment oppor- 

manpower needs and emp a, n( tr ends. 

, unities. enrolments in under- 


professional courses such as agriculture, 
engineering or medicine and those at the 
postgraduate stage will have to be specially 
expanded. 12.02-09 (299-30 j) 

139. Selective Admission. Since the d 
mand for higher education will be mu 
larger than the provision that can be ma 
for it or is needed on the basis of manpow 
needs, a system of selective admissions w 

have to be adopted Three measures wou 

have to be adopted from this point of we 
— the determination of the number 
places available in an institution 
relation to teachers and facUiti 
available to ensure that stand# 
are maintained at an adequ 
level; 

_ prescription of eligibility by the »> 
versifies; and 

_ selection by the institutionMnre” 
of the best students from am I 
those who are eligible and se< 
admission. - 

(1) While the use of examination ^ 
as a major basis for admiss.onamaj com 
until better selection niethods^ 

Ihoilld ifcompSed, 

25.5JXX- -*--**! 

into consideration sUt * fa ^ student I 

have the right and eou age to 
rules and give "JJ'XKled bat 
whose talent lias be , jg] toe esir'S 
ro ay not have bc ™ »“ B ‘" d „r" propM^. J 
requirements. The P - b3 ,is of 
s-lecting students o" '"f hoI ,„lilpt 
clusters' for the .ward I 
also bo adopted for making 

admissions. • * 

(3) The University Orfi' 1 '; 

higher education- 

HO. part-time (corS™ ' 

ror part-time education I 


courses, evening colleges) should be 
extended widely and should include courses 
in science and technology. By 1986, about 
a third of the total enrolment in higher 
education could be provided through a 
system of correspondence courses and even- 
ing colleges. 12.21-22 (308-309) 

141. College She. The general policy 
should be to encourage the establishment of 
bigger institutions which tend to be more 
efficient and economic. A college should 
normally have a minimum enrolment of 509 
and it would be preferable to raise it to 1,000 
or more in as many colleges as possible. 
From this point of view, 

(1) the UGC should undertake a study o! 
the planning of the location of colleges with 
special reference to small colleges. 

(2) in granting affiliation to colleges, the 
Universities should emphasize the expansion 
of existing colleges, rather than establishing 
new ones. 

(3) In granting affiliation to a new 
college, care should be taken to see that its 
location is so planned that it does not inter- 
fere with a proper growth of an existing 
institution of its own. 1223-26 (309-310) 

142. Postgraduate Education and 
Research. Postgraduate education and 
research work should ordinarily be 
organized in the universities or in university 
‘centres’ where a good programme can be 
developed co-operatively by a group of local 
colleges. The increase in enrolments at the 
postgraduate stage should always be contin- 
gent on adequate increase in material and 
staff resources A rigorous test of admission 
should be introduced and adequate scholar- 
ships should be avaifable (to cover 50 per 
cent of the students) and these should be 
supplemented by loan scholarships. Th» 
Government of India should be made almost 
exclusively responsible for postgraduate 
education ‘and research 1227-31 (310-3131 

143. Education of Women. (11 At present, 
the proportion of women students to men 
students in higher education is 1:4 This 
should be in-reased to about 1 :3 to meet the 
requirements for educated women in 
different fiMds. For this purpose, a pro- 
gramme of scholarships and provision of 
suitable but economical hostel accommoda- 
tion should be developed. 

At the undergraduate stage, separate 
colleges for women may bo established if 


there is a local demand. At the post 
graduate level, however, there is no justi 
fication for separate institutions. 

(3) Women students should have Xrei 
access to courses in arts, humanities, science 
and technology. Courses in home science 
nursing, education and social work need t 
be developed as these have attraction for j 
large proportion of girls. Facilities fa: 
advanced training in business administratioj 
and management should also be provided, 

(4) Research units should be set up in on< 
or two universities to deal specifically wit! 
women’s education 12.32-34 (313-314] 

144 New Universities. The establishmen 
of new universities is inescapable Th< 
metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta 
Delhi and Madras should have, by the enc 
of the fourth plan, two universities cacl 
which would supplement to some extent tin 
work of each other. The demand from the 
States of Kerala and Orissa for additional 
universities is justifiable The proposals foi 
the establishment of a university for the hill 
areas of the North-Eastern Region should be 
supported as a major measure for spear- 
heading economic and social development In 
the area 

145. In establishing new universities, the 
following principles should be kept In view: 

(1) The establishment of a new university 
can bo justified only If it leads to n sub- 
stantial improvement in standards and In 
the output and level of research. 

(2) No new university should be started 
unless the agreement of the UGC is obtained 
and adequate provision of funds is made. 

(3) Co-operative effort bv pos'gr.id'iate 
centres to provide facilities for postgraduate 
education should be developed os a first step 
towards the establishment of a unfvcrfty 
A new university should not ordinarily be 
established In n place where a university 
centre has rot been in operation for rome 
time. 

(4) Good university organiraiien wotifd 
he one in which a university h»* » strong 
core of teaehmg departments cerr.hined wi’h 
about 30 a^hated college* fa cP»v- proxi- 
mity. 

(M The UGC mav exn!-re {>e 
ef bring’ng together alt cnivers *ie* in a 
S’ale in a Vcn-oe* u-n' to operate all ! v e 
a'Miatt-d rolle?*** in the State 
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should be expected to choose at least one 
activity organized in the union. 


(3) The office-bearers should be elected 
indirectly by the different student societies 
in the university, those who spend two or 
more years in the same class being dis- 
qualified for the purpose. 


(4) Joint Committees of teachers and stu- 
dents should be established and fully 
utilized to ascertain and redress the genuine 
difficulties of students. 


(5) The UGC should take initiative in 
convening and financially supporting an 
annual conference of representatives of the 
student unions in universities and colleges 
11.73-76 (295-296) 


137. Student Discipline. (1) Education 
should enable young men and women to 
learn and practise civilized forms of be 
haviour and to commit themselves to special 
values of significance. 

(2) The responsibility for indiscipline 
taking place is multi-lateral and no effective 
solution Is possible unless each agency 
students, parents, teachers, State Govern 
ments ana political partie^-does its own 
duty. 


j * 

(3) Earnest efforts should be made to 
rJnnve the educational deficiencies that 

£" c^SU^and 

machinery to prevent the occurrence of acts 
of indiscipline. 


(4) The incentives to positive discipline 

liiglSsfe 

lecessary. 


neuessaij- 

15) The whole university life should 

treated as one and 

teachers, students and admmistrat ( „ 96 „ 07) 
be avoided. 


Phapter XII: Higher Education: 
Chapter AND programmes 


professional courses such as agriculture, 
engineciing or medicine and those at_ tne 
postgraduate stage will have to be specially 
expanded. 12.02-09 (299-30j) 

139, Selective Admission. Since the de- 
mand for higher education will be muc& 
larger than the provision that can be maae 
for it or is needed on the basis of manpower 
needs, a system of selective admissions mil 
have to be adopted. Three measure 
have to be adopted from this point of vi . 

_ the determination of the number of 
places available in an blrtltuUcn m 
relation to teachers and Jtamjj 
available to ensure that standard* 
are maintained at an adequate 
level; 

prescription of eligibility by t e 

versities; and . 

— selection by the institution 

of the best students from a™ Mp 

those who are eligible ana 
admission. - 

(1) While <he , use , oI . c S" i may”e">»"' 
as a major basis for admusions W 
until better selection methods 0 
their arbitrariness or 1«« “ , , possi- 
should be compensated, to ‘be w 
Me. by making due so *» 

socio-economic handicaps of u innate 

to relate selection more dire ty >]s0 ,,B 


.. .elate selection more direW 
talent. The final setectlon sbould BlM , 
into consideration ® u eh ‘ac .tudent in 


into consideration such stu dtnt i» 

record and the proficiency of Thl, b 
Ss not tested in the ^ 1 

especially important ml bo ™"rslties shof 
exceptional cases, the suspend® 

have” the right and courage^ SUSP , 
rules and give admissions , ,bo 
whSe talent has been 

y not have been able to™" „„««! ! « 


Sy not have been able n 

requirements. ine P .. basis o» 

acting -gx-d' 


133. Expansion of Facilities ™e^ ex, 
onsion of facilities ,{ j n relation to 
hould be Pta^J^employment oppor- 

nanpower needs and P a^ ent trends, 

unities. °" ‘bf enrolments in under- 

ysssr and i 

"•« Facilities in 


g&aas-jws*-’ 

Board of University A (ers relating 
the university about on T.°f n 
admissions. 

(3) The University flJSjjJj OiP’’ 1 ’’, 
should set UP » Ccjtra rf a pprop- , 

higher education. ovr’ K "l£ 


courses, evening colleges) should be 
extended widely and should Include courses 
in science and technology. By 1986, about 
a third of the total enrolment in higher 
education could be provided through a 
system ol correspondence courses and even- 
ing colleges. 12.21-22 (308-309) 

141. College Size. The general policy 
should be to encourage the establishment of 
bigger institutions which tend to be more 
efficient and economic. A college should 
normally have a minimum enrolment of 500 
and it would be preferable to raise it to 1,000 
or more in as many colleges as possible. 
From this point of view, 

(1) the UGC should undertake a study of 
the planning of the location of colleges with 
special reference to small colleges. 

(2) in granting affiliation to colleges, the 
universities should emphasize the expansion 
of existing colleges, rather than establishing 
new ones. 

(3) In granting affiliation to a new 
college, care should be taken to see that its 
location is so planned that it does not inter- 
fere with a proper growth of an existing 
institution of Its own. 12.23-26 (309-310) 

142. Postgraduate Education and 
Research. Postgraduate education and 
research work should ordinarily be 
organized in the universities or in university 
centres* where a good programme can be 
developed co-operatively by a group of local 
colleges. The increase in enrolments at the 
postgraduate stage should always be contin- 
gent on adequate increase in material and 
staff resources A rigorous test of admission 
should be introduced and adequate scholar- 
ships should be available (to cover 50 per 
cent of the students) and these should be 
supplemented by loan scholarships. Th» 
Government of India should be made almost 
exclusively responsible for postgraduate 
education and research. 12.27-31 (310-313) 

143. Education of Women. (1) At present, 
the proportion of women students to men 
students in higher education is 1:4 This 
should be increased to about 1:3 to meet the 
requirements for educated women In 
different "fields. For this purpose, a pro- 
gramme of scholarships and provision of 
suitable but economical hostel accommoda- 
tion should be developed. 

f2) At the undergraduate stage, separate 
colleges for women may be established it 


there is a local demand. At the post 
graduate level, however, there is no justi 
fication for separate institutions. 

(3) Women students should have frei 
access to courses in arts, humanities, science 
and technology. Courses in home science 
nursing, education and social work need t< 
be developed as these have attraction for s 
large proportion of girls. Facilities fo: 
advanced training in business administrator 
and management should also be provided. 

(4) Research units should be set up in out 
or two universities to deal specifically wit! 
women’s education 12 32-34 (313-314] 

144 New Universities. The establishmen! 
of new universities is inescapable. Th< 
metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta 
Delhi and Madras should have, by the enc 
of the fourth plan, two universities each 
which would supplement to some extent the 
work of each other. The demand from the 
States of Kerala and Orissa for additional 
universities is justifiable. The proposals for 
the establishment of a university for the hill 
areas of the North-Eastern R egion should be 
supported as a major measure for spear- 
heading economic and social development in 
the area 

145. In establishing new universities, the 
following principles should be kept in view: 

(1) The establishment of a new university 
can be justified only if it leads to a sub- 
stantial improvement in standards and in 
the output and level of research. 

(2) No new university ehould be started 
unless the agreement of the UGC is obtained 
and adequate provision of funds is made. 

(3) Co-operative effort by postgraduate 
centres to provide facilities for postgraduate 
education should be developed as a first step 
towards the establishment of a university 
A new university should not ordinarily be 
established in a place where a university 
centre ha s not been in operation for some 
time. 

(4) Good university organization would 
be one in which a university has a strong 
core of teaching departments combined with 
about 30 affiliated colleges in close proxi- 
mity. 

(5) The UGC mav exnbrc the possibility 
of bringing together all universities |n a 
S*ate in a ‘consortium* to operate all the 
affiliated colleges in the State 
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(G) A time of two to three years should 
be allowed to elapse between the appoint' 
ment of the first vice-chancellor and the 
direct commencement of the university’s 
work, the vice-chancellor being assisted by 
a Planning Board during the period. 

(7) Larger resources should be placed at 
the disposal of the UGC so as to increase 
the amount of Central assistance to all State 
universities on the basis of their perform- 
ance and. merit. 12.35-43 (314-317) 

14G. Calcutta University. The State 
Government in consultation with the UGC 
and the Government of India may have the 
affairs of the University of Calcutta 
exa minted with a view to finding a way out 
of the difficulties created by a rapidly 
increasing undergraduate population. 

12.36 (315) 

147. Inter-University Collaboration. Uni- 
versities should join together, at the 
regional and national levels, in cooperative 
programmes and supplement mutually their 
available facilities, "especially in research. 
Tt should be the special responsibility of the 
UGC to promote collaborative and coopera- 
tive programmes which cut across state, 
regional or'linguistic frontiers. 12.39 (316) 

148. Reorganization of Courses. (1) The 
combination of subjects permissible for the 
first degree should also be more elastic than 
at present, both in the arts and in the 
sciences. It should not be linked too rigidly 
to the subjects studied at school. 

(2) There should be general, special and 
honours courses at the undergraduate stage. 
Universities which have better facilities 
should only proxdde for special courses or 
for general (honours) courses. Affiliated 
colleges should have an option to provide 
either the general courses— bath at the pass 
and honours level— or the special courses, 
minimum enrolment being prescribed for 
the general (honours) and special courses 
to economize on costs. 

(31 It is an urgent need to Introduce 
flexibility and innovation in the organiza- 
tion of the courses for the Master’s degree. 
The curricula should be framed as to pro- 
vide a genera! broad-b.i«ed course or 
Intensive training in one or two special 
fields 

(41 A student should be expected to work 
from two to three years for a Ph D degree 
which should re carded as the beginning 
and not the climax of the research career 
of the student. During the first year of the 


Ph D. course, students should attend lectures 
and tutorials of an advance nature to over 
come inadequacy of preparation at tbi 
Master’s Degree stage. 

(5) Students for the Ph.D. courses shoi* M 
be carefully selected, a time-limit being 
within which a student is expected” to si 
mit his thesis. There should also be a Ifn 
on the number of students tD be guided 
a teacher at any given time. 


(6) The procedure for evaluation of t 
Ph.D. degree should be improved, a defen 
of the thesis being considered an essenti 
requirement for the degree. 

(7) A study of a second world Ianguaj 
should be obligatory for all Ph.D. studen 
and compulsory for the Master’s degree i 
certain subjects. 

(8) It would be desirable to institute th 
degree of Doctor of Science as the hfghes 
award given on fhe basis of recognize 
research work. 

(9) Special effort's should be made to pro- 

mote inter-disciplinary studies in universi- 
ties which have adequately 

departments in related subjects. To further 
this objective, a broad-based stafflflj 

pattern is also needed. 12.44-51 (317-3- 

149. The Social Sciences. The W™ 
sciences should be given a signifies 
position in Indian universities and researen 
institutions. From this point of view: 

_ there should be adequate WwMJ 
of scholarships in the social sci 
courses; . 

— the choice of subjects at the jn 

decree stage should be eta* 1 ], 
it should be possible foes™ $ „ 
combine study of a social «« 
with any other croup of subj« ■ 

_ (he financial assistance 

universities for the devel P 
social sciences should be 
ably increased; and t , 

— hich level schools or Cent ?( 

Advanced Study for a I 
of social sciences should 
ed in a M 8 

150. Are. Sfudles. II £ 

endeavour to develop a ■ . , fr* 

effective promtmme of area ^ goA 



groups of papers in certain social science 
subjects having reference to the different 
areas selected for intensive study. Close 
inter-disciplinary collaboration would also 
be necessary. 12,57(321) 

151. Study of Humanities. The need for 

strengthening the humanities cannot be 
overstressed. In science education, we shall 
have to depend inevitably on developments 
in advanced countries with which we will 
not be able to catch up in the foreseeable 
future. To redress the balance, our scholars 
should 6trive to make significant contri- 
butions to the sum total of human know- 
ledge and experience in the fields of the 
social and pedagogical sciences and 
humanistic studies, where our old traditions 
and the present challenges posed by social 
development present unique opportunities 
for creative work. 12.58-59 (322) 

152, Educational Research. Urgent steps 
have to be taken to develop educational 
research and relate it effectively to the 
formulation of educational policies and 
improvement of education. Prom this point 
of view, the following programmes need to 
be developed. 

(1) A documentation centre and a 
national clearing house in educational 
research should be developed at the NCERT 

(2) Educational research has to be 
developed in teams and in inter-disciplinary 
fields. While all training colleges should do 
some research, the restriction of educa- 
tional research to training colleges has 
hampered its growth. It will be the special 
responsibility of Schools of Education to 
develop educational research in a big way 
in collaboration with other departments. 

(3) It is desirable to set up a National 
Academy of Education consisting of eminent 
educationists, broadly on the lines of the 
National Institute of Science, to promote 
educational thought and research. This 
should essentially be a non-official, profes- 
sionaFbody. But it should receive adequate 
financial support from the Government of 
India. 

(4) An Education Research Council 
should be set up in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for the promotion of research. 

(5) There is urgent need to provide good 
specialized training for research work and 
services for data-processing, statistical 
analyst and consultation. 


(6) It would be the responsibility of th 
NCERT at the national level and the Stat 
Institutes of Education at the State level l 
bridge the serious gap between the educt 
tional research and current school practice: 
A similar role will have to be played by th 
UGC in the field of higher education. 

(7) The total expenditure on educations 
research has to be increased considerably 
the goal being to devote about one per cen 
of the Slate expenditure on education to il 

12.60-65 (322-321 

Chapter XIII The Governance of 
Universities 

153. Universities should evolve dynami 
techniques of management and organiza 
tion suited to their special functions am 
purposes. The UGC should encourage th< 
formation of groups in universities to stud.' 
the problem of educational administratioi 
and management of university affairs. 

13.02 (325-326) 

154. University Autonomy. The propo 

sphere of university autonomy lies in th< 
selection of students, the appointment ant 
promotion of teachers and the detcrmlnatioi 
of courses of study, methods of teaching anc 
the selection of areas and problems o: 
research. 13 05(326) 

155 Autonomy within a University. (1) 
The representation of the non-academic etc 
ment on university bodies should be mainly 
for the purpose of presenting the widei 
interests of society as a whole to the uni- 
versity but not to impose them 

(2) The universities should give consider- 
able autonomy to their departments. The 
principle that good ideas often originate al 
the lower levels must be recognized and res- 
pected in the governance ot a university, 
Wider administrative and financial powers 
should be delegated to a Committee t>l 
Management to be set up in each Depart- 
ment under the chairmanship of the head ot 
the department. 

(3) The freedom and autonomy ct 
colleges must be recognized and respected 
in the same spirit as the university wants it 
for itself, 

(4) There should be joint committees of 
teachers end students In each department 
and in every college, and a central com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the head 
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of the institution for the discussion of 
common problems and difficulties. Student 
representatives should also be associated 
with the Academic Councils and the Courts 
of Universities. 13.09 (327-328) 

156. In India, the tradition of university 
autonomy is fairly strong and will have to 
be consolidated in time. This imposes 
special responsibilities on Government, 
UGC, IUB, the public and the universities 
themselves. In particular, the following 
need emphasis: 

(1) A suitable machinery for consultations 
between universities, the UGC, IUB and the 
Government should be developed for reach- 
ing decisions regarding number of students 
to be trained, courses of study and problems 
of applied research. 

(2) The UGC, the IUB and the intelli- 
gentsia have an important role to play in 
creating a strong public opinion in favour of 
university autonomy. 

(3) The universities have to continually 
earn and deserve their autonomy by dis- 

iS? !ity sh F oSd n,e }.ac ( e ) T ad=|^ 

financial resources at the disposal of umve 
S and simplify rules and procedures for 
operating them. 

/ 2 i The UGC should be enabled to give 
bo^ development and maintenance grants 
to State Universities. 

r*\ Therp should be some reasonaoln 
shSnI h c 7 developmental eggn, ~ 
universities between the UGC and 
Governments. 

(41 UGC should take steps to resolve pro- 
bes faced by some ^“2" £ cStSed 

«£££?& l^f—nts . 

(5) ll. system of 

SSSd be°re e oTan% on the basis of a suit- 

able system of block grants. 

(6) The finance of aftas's of 

placed on a sound uGC to the State 
gSg-SST andlhe “universities after 
periodical review. 


(7) Universities should be immune frort 
direct governmental intervention and ala 
from direct public accountability. 

13.16-31 (330-334; 

158 Role and Appointment of the Vice 
chancellors. (1) While the choice of the 
vice-chancellor should eventually be kit t< 
the university concerned, for the time being 
the present -Delhi’ pattern, or some vans 
lion of it may be adopted. The members o! 
the Selection Committee for the Vice- 
chancellor should be known for their em- 
nenee and integrity and there should bem 
objection to one of them being 
with the university but he should not be 
paid employee of the university. 

(2) The authority to appoint the vice 
chancellor during the first y ear * , , 
university’s life should vest in the Vw.w/ 
Chancellor. 

134 The vice-chancellor should, as a e ' 
be a dXigiished educationist orm^' 
scholar with adequate admuustra 
experience. 

(41 The term of office of 
chancellor should be r ™ ore* than 
should not be appointed for more 1 
terms in the same university. 

(5) All posts of vice-chanceUan 

be whole-time and carry a salary. ^ 

(6) The retirement age for ’ 1 * ep tion 
chancellor should be 65 years, p tipnS !Iy 
being made m the case 

qualified persons of all-Indio 

(7) It would be an at ^ enuid^bc* desi!{a 3,c<b 

» * !t,r 

SO* , * v ( - 5 1 (d b 

(8) Adequate po'f 15 .^efficient 

[be vice-chancellor for the 13J2 -40 (Sf- 3361 
of the university. ^ 

159 Legislation lor Wf * 

Court should be the cl » 

l-MoTwhfch^utbali.^ 

’’"(y The Executive CoW^J 1 ' %£ Wji 

and half erternal. „ , hoU G 

S study and standards. 


(4) A standing committee of the Academic 
Council should deal with urgent matters, if 
the Academic Council cannot meet fre- 
quently enough for the purpose. 

(5) Each university should have an 
Academic Planning Board for permanent 
planning and evaluation, rdetached from 
day-to-day administration. , , 

(6) The TUB should appoint a committee 
to go into the, question of reform of ritual 
«nd procedure of convocation functions. 

(7) The Governors of the States should be 
the Visitors of all universities in the State 

should have power to direct inspection 
w inquiry into the affairs of a university. 

(3) The Ministry 'of Education and the 
f'GC should take the initiative to revise 
existing university legislation in India ana 
to amend it in the light of the recommenda- 
tions made. 

(3) The constitution of a university should 
he formulated in sufficiently general terms 
*o *s to leave room for. and promote, inno* 
^tion and experimentation. 

«« A suitable machinery for tripartite 

Wnsultatlons between the UGC, the Minis- 
try of Education and the State Governments 
Jhould be evolved before legislation relating 
to universities is enacted. 

13.41-48 (335-338) 
»J0 


0 Universities' and the Law Courts. 
f Government of India may request the 
rreme Court to frame a suitable noiwr 
help the maintenance of university juito- 
n y »nd the proper development of hlcber 
Mitloa. 13.49-51 (338-339) 


Affiliated Colleges." (1) ’ Affiliation or 
should be granted bv the unh^rl- 
after consultations , with' the State 
Government have been made. 

(1) A committee d vice-chancellors In 

^■e State should be set up to advise the 
.V? Department regarding the grant-m* 
i to affiliate colleecs. 

«) There should be a Council « f 
Coltepes tn everv nfiHHtlne «"• - 

^ t» S advise the university nn ru 
relating to affiliation cf college*. 

./A* The existing machinery fer t v e CJrj- 
J,*rl*tin to coll ere* ard for their t**#’ 
. t-’-Jpection should be sirenrhe-ed 
«! U, 


(5) Affiliation should be regirded as a 
privilege which fs to be continually canted 
and deserved. 

(6) The UGC may examine the question 
of a small nucleus staff being sanctioned to 
each affiliating university for the proper 
organization of an Inspection programme. 

r7t The most important reform which 
alone will make it possible to Improve 

offiliaM roller >''? “WdSflXgSm 

the facilities available. 1352-60 (333-Jt-J 

16‘ > Government Colleges- (1) Different 
approaches to suit local conditions and 
traditions may be devised for the manage- 
ment of Government colleges, e-7^ the 
establishment of a separa’e Directorate of 
CoUesat? Education, or on autonomous 
organization for all Government colleges in 
a State, or placing each college under an 

’ D » rd rf “s:,..- 

163 Private Colleges. (1) A dtwrirnl- 

payment of crKiU-ln-aU •jtnt'U b ' r 
Mon the line rcoommcmM.^ 

botomolnonibers of the lun 

« -mo 

SSSMv* '.-.fomitfc 
,11 the other statutory or dremH u 've 
ties- . . 

/j> The IUB should be 

of the tslvenllw 

behalf oi i (stl-MH 

fventusl’v fc~T , v# , — 

rt h'rher rdie* 

W^-er it d I ^ e. 

up seo»r*.e LRC - , t ; , > 

*Brira!tsraL*-? . * CA -,-v i« a* -- IS 
effect ve’y , lf ‘ ' 

r:i Te ugc ''*»?•/* ’If*; 

rr -.»»TS. p-t *--*e «-»■ *' * ■" 
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officials of government and at least one-third 
from the universities. There -hould-be no 
objection to a serving vice-chancellor being 
appointed a s a member of the UGC. 

(3) The UGC should adopt a practice of 
Working through -standing committees set 
up to deal with important , responsibilities 
entrusted to it. 

(4) The visiting committees appointed by 
the UGC should visit each university every 
three years ami ’work ’in greater detail and 
depth. 

(5) Considerably larger funds should be 
available to the UGC to enable It to -deal 
effectively with the magnitude and import- 
ance* of the problems and responsibilities as 
envisaged. 

(6) The responsibility' of coordinating 
standards should continue to vest in one 
ody. viz., the UGC. State UGCs should 
jot, therefore, be created. 

« . , 4 .13.67-76(343-345) 

Chapter' XIV : Education for . Agriculture 

266. A programme of education 'for agri- 
culture will have to be based on an effective 
organic link between the three main ele- 
ments of teaching, research and extens’on. 

14.01-06 (348-349) 

' T67. Agricultural Universities.. - At 'least 
one agricultural university should be estab- 
lished in each' State.’ 3 . . 1 

(1) -Beginning with traditional , agricultural 
specialities, these universities should gra- 
dually extend their scope of studies to'cover 
a wide range>of specialized courses-to suit 
the needs of the day. 

(2) A clear delineation of "responsibilities 
between Agricultural Universities and the 
State DeDartments. of -Aericulture is neces- 
sarv. Th» former should; take over -all re- 
search, education and extension program- 
mes. 

' (31 Postgraduate work should become a 
d’stinetive feature of the .Agricultural Uni- 
versities which should be staffed with ade- 
quately, trained personnel. The intake at 
the postgraduate level, particularly in the 
hitherto rejected areas, will have, to be 
considerably increased. To ensure mainten- 
ance of standards, however. thf c extension 
should b“ related to available personnel and 
facilities and no institution should be allow- 
ed to undertake Dosteraduate - instruction 
unless it has adequate, integrated facilities 
for education and research. 


(4) Central ■ Research Institutes I 
Indian Agricultural Research ' Ii 
(IARI) and the Indian Veterinary R 
Institute (IVRI) and the National Da 
search Institute (NDRI) and the.Ag: 
ral Universities would constitute s 
centres' for strong postgraduate schi 
agriculture. Close coordination amoni 
institutions on the one hand and with 
on the other should be established. 

(5) Admission to postgraduate'^ 

should not be restricted to agriculturi 
duates only. . Talent from as many 
as possible : should be harnessed to th 
terment of agricultural research'and i 
tion. 3 - • * • 1 -i • 


(6) To enable the' students 'to unde 
independent study 'and -to ensure the/i 
troduction to .-research as early as pos 
each - university; should-" have a 
equipped library with adequate staff. 


(7) Coordinated, problem-and-prodm 
oriented research projects recently evo 
by the ICAR should be developed furtni 

(8) Duration of first degree course sh 
ordinarily be five years, after ten I* 
schooling. 

(9) Teachers. For as many of the * 
members as possible, there should be i 
grated assignments between classroom 
ching’and laboratory research, experime 
research and work in the. field with rv 
people. ’ ' ' ^ 

' (101 The UGC scales of °av shouM t*‘ 
tended to Acricultural Unlverjll« ^ 
Other conditions of service should o 
attractive.- - - - •' , 

(11) The strength of nnv ft®/** \ • 
be determined by needs and oua 1 ; 
and not bv any Held W-* 

should be the main consider 
motion within a faculty. 

(12) The faculties shot*’ ‘ 
academic freedom. 

(131 'External, exam' , 
duced in importance * 

««: nnssible. 


< (14) A sca ^ 

training «hou’d bf 
In 5 or C rxist'n* . 

inir attractive »cb' 
science and agri 
(15) Students. ~ 
cover not Ie's 
dents in Agr 
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(16) To attract talented students the pre- 
sent scales of pay onered to agricultural 
graduates should be improved. 

(17) Farm. Well-managed farms, about 
l,(W acres in size and witn not less thon 500 
acres of cultivated area, snould be attacned 
to every agricultural university, 

' (18) Internship. Possibilities of providing 
one year intemsnip on a well-managed btate 
university demonstration farm before award- 
ing the degree to the students snould be ex- 
plored. 

(19) Number, Size and Organization. In 
the process of establishing one agricultural 
university in each State, the possmilities ot 
converting existing universities into agricul- 
tural universities should also be studied. 

(20) While some experimentation should 
be allowed, it is essential that all agricul- 
tural universities should conform to some 
important principles such as, being single 
campus universities without any affiliated 
colleges. If for any exceptional reasons, the 
university should take over the responsibi- 
lity for colleges outside its campus, they 
should be made constituent colleges under a 
unified administration. 14.07-34(349-350) 

168. Contribution of other Universities for 
the Development of Agriculture. (1) Other 
universities wishing to introduce agricul- 
tural studies should be given all assistance. 

(2) An academic relationship between 
some of the agricultural universities and the 
IITs should be developed. This can take 
the form, among other things, of an exchange 
of students and stall, and arranging common 
programmes of study and research. 

, (3) The possibility of organizing agricul- 
tural faculties in one or two of the IITs and 
in some leading universities should be ex- 
plored. 14 35(356-357) 

169. Agricultural Colleges. (1) New agri- 
cultural colleges should not be established 
and the training of undergraduates and post- 
graduates in agriculture should be done In 
agricultural universities. 

(2) Where agricultural colleges are con- 
stituent colleges of a university, it should 
be .assisted to develop strong agricultural 
faculties- 

(3) Every agricultural college should have 
a Well-managed farm of at least 200 acres. 

(4) Quinquennial inspections of agricul- 
tural colleges jointly by ICAR and UGC 


should be undertaken, and such colleges as 
do not come up to tne requisite standards 
snouid be aisanuiated. Some of tae coueges 
may b e converted to Offer courses at a mgner 
tecnnician level instead of a degree.' 

14.36-37 (357-358) 

170. Agricultural Folylechnics. (1) Agri- 
cultural polytechnics at post-martcuiation 
level snould be organized on a priority basis. 
These snould be attached to agricultural 
universities and be large institutions with 
enrolments around 1,000 students. To meet 
immediate needs, courses may also be added 
to existing polytechnics located in predomi- 
nantly rural surroundings. 

(2) The polytechnics should be multi- 
purpose institutions providing training for 
imparting the wide range of stills needed in 
agriculture and allied nelds. While reason- 
able flexibility should be allowed in their 
organization, these courses should be dis- 
tinctly practical in nature. Courses offered 
should be predominantly terminal in charac- 
ter leading to specific employment, with 
adequate provision for the exceptionally 
brilliant students to take up courses in 
higher education through further study. In 
course of time, the polytechnics should offer 
short condensed courses, particularly for the 
young fanners and also of special interest 
to girls and women m rural areas. 

(3) Attractive scales of pay and adequate 
qualifications should be presenbed for the 
staff of these polytechnics. 14.38-43(358-359) 

171. Agricultural Education in Schools. 
(1) Attempts to train for vocational com- 
petence in farming through formal school- 
ing in agriculture at primary and lower 
secondary levels have failed and further 1 
efforts should be held in abeyance. 

(2) Instead of any narrow vocational 
training, the school should impart a sound 
general education with particular emphasis 
on mathematics and science, as the best 
preparation for coping with the inevitable 
rapid changes characterizing our future 
agriculture. 

(3) The proposal for setting up a large 

number of junior agricultural schools is 
beset with several difficulties and may fail 
to serve its objectives It should be aban- 
doned. . 14.44-49(359-361) 

172. Agricultural Education as Part of 
General Education. (1) In all primary 
schools including those in urban areas, some 
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orientation in agriculture should form nn 
integral part of general education. 

(2) Agriculture should also be. made an 
important part of the work-experience at 
the school stage. 

(3) Undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses in the colleges and universities 
should give prominence to orientation to 
rural and agricultural problems. UGC and 
other authorities should take suitable steps 
in this regard. 

(4) Similar orientation In agriculture and 
rural problems should be introduced jn all 
teacher training programmes. 14.50-51(351) 

173. Extension Programmes. (1) Jn raising 
tiie professional and technical competence 
of -the VIAVs and of the specialists who 
support .them, the agricultural university 
end polytechnics should render all neces- 
sary assistance by making available the 
specialist staff and by organizing special 
courses. 

(2) When the proposed separation of sup- 
ply services from the extension work takes 
place, the extension part of it should be 
transferred • to the agricultural university 
maintaining, at the same time, closest liai- 
son between the extension work, supply and 
other programme services of, the department 
of agriculture. 

(3) The target should be to set up at least 
one primary extension centre in every com- 
munity development block for purposes oi 
extension work, within cycling distance ot 
the area served. It is essential that these 
centres are manned. by staff with a practi- 
cal knowledge superior to that of the far- 
mers whom they are educating and also that 
they receive the strongest support and 
guidance from the extension services of the 
agricultural university. 

■ (4) Greater use should be made of success- 
ful farmers in the carrying out of extension 
work in education about agriculture gene- 
rally. 

(5) The individual village farmers attend- 
ing courses at primary extension centres 
should be encouraged to start Farmers’ 
Study Circles in their villages. . 

(6) Fullest use should also be made of . 

radio, films and other audio-visual aids in 
educating farmers and the rural commun- 
ity. , 14.52-67 (361-365) 

174.' Manpower Needs. Steps should be ; 
taken for preparing more accurate estimates 


of the requirements of manpowe 
agricultural development. In the i 
vigorous efforts should be made a 
double the output of graduates 
produce an equal number of diplc 
era, in the next ten years. 14.68-62 
175. The Jlole of the ICAR and I 
Responsibility for ensuring that aj 
ai education is launched on the ba 
integrated approach to teaching, 
and extension can best be carries 

ICAR. 

(2) To enable the ICAR to fulfi 
ponsibility fn this regard, a specia 
ing Committee of the Council shou] 
up with a scholar or. scientist of 
repute at its head. ‘ 

(3) There should be some orsria, 
membership of the UGC and the 
Standing Committee and they shouli 
common programmes for the deve. 
of higher education in agriculture. 

14.75- 


Chapter XV:, Vocational, Tecieoc. 
Engineering Education 


176. (1) A concerted and sustains 
gramme is needed to ensure that b 
some 20 per cent of all , enrolments 
lower secondary level and some 50 F 
beyond Class X are in part-time or iu 
vocational and professional courses. 

(2) Vocational education courses at 
stage should be predominantly termi 
character, with adequate opportunist 
the exceptionally gifted child, to rejo 
main stream and move higher. throug 
ther study. , ‘ 1509-10 (3. 


177. Training Semi-Skilled and S 
Workers. (1) There should be 
expansion of facilities in ITIs, ■ 
by at least a doubling of availab Ie P 
the fourth plan. The minimum 
age should be gradually lowered to i , 
suitable adjustments in courses. 

. (2) Junior Technical Schools shouli 
renamed Technical High S Jodi 
with the existing Technical Stiff, 
should offer course clearly. 
character. There shouHbeg™^, 
available time to meet .the rt T""„„|b 
the Apprenticeship Act. Enough 
and experimentation should be P „ 
the organization of the various 

(3) Training In ITIs and lectair*! 
must be production-oriented. 
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■ (4) Skilled workers’ training courses with 
entry requirements below Class X should 
also be attached -to' polytechnics to make 
better use of existing facilities. 

. (5) Facilities for vocational and technical 
training for school leavers entering employ- 
ment should be greatly expanded on a part- 
time, day-release, correspondence, sandwich 
or short-intensive course basis. Rigidity ot 
approach - in the organization oi tnese 
courses, should be avoided. 

‘1- v , , i 15.12-18 (371-372) 

178. Technician Training. (1) The over- 
all ratio of engineers to technicians should 
be raised from the present figure of 1:1.4 
to 1:2.5 by 1975 and to 1:3 or 4 by 1986. 

(2) Courses for the training of technicians 
should be revised in the light of periodic 
investigations to be carried out in coopera- 
tion with industry, aimed at job analysis 
and specifications in terms of levels and 
clusters of skills 'and responsibilities for 
technicians. 

(3) Diploma training should be more prac- 
tical, by including industrial experience. 
This practical training should be of a project 
or problem-oriented type. 

(4) Polytechnics should be located only in 
industrial areas, while those already func- 
tioning in rural areas should develop courses 
allied to agriculture and agro-industries. 

(5) Teachers for polytechnics should be 
increasingly recruited from industry, by re- 
laxing, it necessary, academic admission 
requirements. Salaries should not be linked 
to academic qualifications only. 

(6) To give training in as near realistic 
conditions^ as possible, vacations should be 
used by the students and stall to do produc- 
tion work on simple tools either for equip- 
ping secondary schools or for sale. 

(7) Teaching of science and mathematics 
tn polytechnics should be strengthened. 
Particularly in the first two years. Techni- 
pkn courses should include introduction to 
industrial psychology and management, 
costing and estimation. 

(8) Polytechnics should increasingly adopt 
sandwich type ot courses in cooperation 
^ith Industry. 

. (9) In view of low mobility of 
holders in the country, the courses ocerea 

polytechnics during the fourth and filth 
Plsnj should be designed largely with local 
^uirement* in view, keeping at the same 
iiuit, a watchful eye on total national needs. 
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(10) Courses of special interest to girls 
should be offered in all polytechnics at both 
tne certificate and diploma levels and girls 
completing the lower secondary course 
should be encouraged to take them up. 

(11) Every effort must be made to reduce 
the present high wastage rates in polytech- 
nics to a minimum and to jxpand existing 
polytechnics to their optimum size. 


(12) Selected polytechnics should provide 
post-diploma courses for technicians with 
some years of experience in industry to 
qualify as higher level technicians. 

15.19-32 (372-375) 


179. Other Vocational Education. (1) At 
the higher secondary level (Classes XI £ 
XU), alongside the polytechnics, there is 
considerable scope for starting a range of 
interesting courses in commercial, clerical, 
scientific and industrial trades and in arcus 
of special interest to girls. This should be 
fully exploited. 

(2) Products of Technical High Schools 
and polytechnics should be encouraged to 
set up small enterprises of their own or to 
join together with others in creating small- 
scale workshops, industries and services 
needed in the community. 15-33-33(375-376) 

180. Education or Engineers. (I) All 
institutions not conforming to the standards 
should be improved, converted to institu- 
tions training technicians or closed. 

(2) For selected branches oi engineering 
such as electronics and Instrumentation, re- 
cruitment of well-qualified lUSc. students 
should be encouraged, with courses suitably 
adjusted. 

(3) Anomalies in the scales of nay bet- 
ween staff members in science and techno- 
logy faculties in engineering institutions 
should be removed. An appropri3to num- 
ber of posts in each of these faculties should 
be reserved lor well -qualified persons cf She 
other faculty. 


(4) Practical training for full-time degree 
students should commence from the tnird 
year of the course, and should te properly 
prepared and supervised in cooperation wits 
the Industry. Wherever pun lie. sandwich 
type of courses should be adopted. 


(5) Workshop r 

production-oriented. 

(6) Courses at t* 
levels should be 
changing needs. 


rartire -hen! I be mo:.' 

?*Ji degree end d h.r.» 
d.vrm'.fd *o meet ll* 
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(«) For college* «nd Imtitules of techno- 
logy lo become tnote concerned with in* 
needs of industry, research Jcilgn project 
sponsored either hy industry or govern- 
ment should be made a port of the curri- 
culum. 


(0) Syllabus should be continually revis- 
ed in consultation with expert committees 
carefully avoiding any rigid conformity. ' 
(0) Development of courses and man- 
power estimates in new fields such as elec- 
tronics, instrument technology including 
automation, chemical technology, aeronau- 
tics and astronautics, ami nuclear power 
generation should be carefully planned in 
advance. 


(10) Tcflchcrj. Teachers should be allow- 
ed to undertake consultancy for industry'. 
Widespread summer institutes should be 
organ iicd. 

(1 1) Suitable salary scales should be offer- 
ed to make the profession attractive and to 
ensure that wcii-quahficd engineers may 
work in teaching and research for significant 
periods in their careers. 


(12) Institutes of technology should 
undertake large scale teacher training pro- 
grammes for graduate and postgraduate 
students. All such courses .should include 
a study of a second modern ‘world langu- 
age’ such as Russian or German. * The 
scheme for centres of advanced study should 
be extended to cover technological field also. 

(13) Frequent transfers of teachers and 
principals in Government colleges for other 
than professional reasons must be stopped. 

(14) Equipment. Special consideration 
should be paid for the timely release of 
foreign exchange and the stock-piling of es- 
sential equipment. 

(15) Polytechnics should be discouraged 
from acquiring sophisticated equipment 
which is used for only a few days in the 
year. 

(16) Institutions should be encouraged to 
manufacture proto-type substitutes for im- 
ported items of equipment. 

(17) Postgraduate , Courses. Admission 
requirements to these courses should include 
at least one year’s experience within indus-, 
try. Rigid uniformity, jn the organization 
of these courses is not desirable. 

(18) Research at this level should ' be 
diverted towards problems of industry. 
Larger numbers of -those taking up .’post- 
graduate courses should be sponsored by 
industry. 


(ID) A regular doctorate degree fa 
fcssional development work wunm inc 
n addition to a Ph. D. research d 
jhouid be created. 

(20) Indiscriminate proliferation 
courses should be avoided and Io:ati< 
highly specialised courses should bo c 
mined at the national level. 


(21) The prnctfce of levying capit 
fee for awarding seats in engineering 
leges should be stopped. 15.37-61 (376 


101. Manpower Requirements. (1) X 
is need for rigorous and more refined stu 
for estimating technical manpower reqt. 
ments at all ievel3. Opening of new tr 
tng facilities and admissions to con 
should be linked to such forecasts. 


(2) In the immediate future, attest 
should be given to the elimination of f 
»cnt high wastage rates at all levels and 
improvement in quality of instruction off 
cd. Existing facilities should be expand 
to their optimum size and part-time tours 
developed for those already in employs*® 

(3) Existing marked , variations in ^ 

socio-economic background cf students 
technical Institutions can be reduced by 
greater equalization of educational attar 
ments in secondary schools between uroa 
and rural areas and by adoption of 
admission tests. 15.62-64 (381-38- 

182. Medium of Education. At the sccon 

dary and polytechnic stages, the r e gj<“" 
language should be the medium of 
tion. its use at higher levels sh ° 
related to the position in science * acm 
Vigorous action is required for the prep > 
tion of good technical textbooks in regi . 
languages. 15.65 

183. Practical - Training. Industrial con 
cerns or Departments selected u "“JriSg 
Central Government Practica 
Scheme as also the trainees shouM b f 
fully chosen. , The num b er of training . P 
needs to be increased. If for fflW 

the apprenticeship schools ‘•“•“'Closed 
public sector undertakings are to K 
down, Central Government •“Wjpg, 
them over. ‘ 

184. Co-operation with Induslry- A ^ 
tral scheme of subsidy be 

cerns providing training iSi haSiS c/ncers 
started. Suitably quahfied trammg 
should be posted to such Indus try or ^ 
of industries., / l 
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185. Professional Societies. Adequate safe- 
guards ’have to be devised to ensure that 
requisite standards are maintained by the 
professional 'bodies in. all the examinations 
conducted by , them. . These professional 
'societies should also be associated with the 
recommended programme of organizing a 
wide range, cf part-time technical courses 
at higher secondary level (Classes XI and 
XII). 15.71-73(384) 


186. Correspondence’ Courses. An imme- 
diate beginning should be made to develop 
a wide Tange of vocational and technical 
courses through correspondence. However, 
before. this medium could be adopted ex- 
tensively, very careful preparation and 
testing would be required. 

1574-75 (334) 


187. Administration. ' (1) A UGC-type or- 
ganization for technical education with a 
full-time chairman should be set up with 
adequate representation for UGC, profes- 
sional bodies, industry and concerned Minis- 
tries. . . . , . ... 

(2) The Institutes ' of Technology and 
comparable institutions diould be given full 
university status, while retaining their indi- 
vidual names and characteristics. 

1 • (3) .As part of Boards of School Education. 
Directorates of Technical Education should 
be set up at the State level, with adeauate 
powers, among other Chines, for recruitment 
of staff thus removing a number of procedu- 
ral delays. 

'(4) Chairmen bf -Boards of TGovernors of 
Regional Engineering ‘ Colleges should be 
drawn from a panel of distinguished educa- 
tionists. " - 

- • (5) PrjndDals of colleges should have, 
arnone other powers, full discretion in mat- 
ters relating to th» building up of edocat on- 
'facilities tn their . institution® within 
financial’ ciltaj, 

- Chapter .XVI:' "Science Education Arm 
i- . n i \ — . Research 


183. General Principles. The progress 
Welfare and. security of the nation depend 
critically. on a. rapid, planned and sustained 
.erowth.in tbe.aualitv and.estent of educa- 
iion and .research, in scien-e and t^chnol^gy- 
“ '« unfortunate- that India today is almost 
a t the bottom end of the ladder of GNP.pe 
.camta.. as also of the ladder of per capita 
expenditure on education and jesearch. 1 
view of the limited resources available, the 


following measures are needed to mate 
rapid progress: 

(1) A rigorously selective approach has 
to be adopted. 

(2) In postgraduate studies and re- 
search, the standards of attainment 
must bear international compari- 
son. The only way this c«n be 
done is through a most careful selec- 
tion of subjects for advanced study 
and research, selection of the most 
able students for such courses, and 
by building a small number of cen- 
tres of excellence and assigning to 
each of these, resources exceeding 
a certain critical size. 


(3) In the utilization of our scientific 
manpower we must strive our ut- 
most to achieve high efficiency- 
higher even than in the industrial- 
ly°deve!oped countries. We should 
determine our priorities and pro- 
grammes in education and research 
on the basis of hard 'indigenous’ 
thinking and needs, and not follow 
the fashion set by other countries 
whether highly ‘advanced’ or not so 
advanced. 


(4) 


(5) 


The development of science mus* 
derive its ‘nourishment’ from our- 
cultural and spiritual heritage and 
not bypass it. 


The need from the earliest stage of 
science education for a proper 
understanding of the basic princi- 
>les and the process cf scientific 
ibstraction and __ creative thinking 

Ifi 01.141383-396 1 


aDsiracuuu ^ - 

must be emphasized. 


189 Science Education. (1) Apart from 
inproving the standard of the postgraduate 
3U rses, the postgraduate enrolments in 
rience and mathematics need to be expand- 
d several-fold in the coming decades to 
,eet the demands of rapidly expanding 
econdary and higher education and c* rc- 
earch and industry. 1K “ 


16-22(333) 


( 2 ) It is necessary to develop a number of 
entires of Advanced Study m refence and 
athematics Their academic stag should 
. of the highest quality and should Include, 
herever possible, some person* of •_ 
itional standing. There ^ 

umber of visiting - 
act appoint.. 
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•omc of the Inter* 
Klcnlhlj at pre- 
ill ns dlstlneuhhed 
Invited under this 
10.23(100) 

(3) The regional imbalances in the deve- 
lopment of science education should bo re- 
duced to the minimum. The development of 
science and technology in n State should be 
related closely to its potential for economic 

growth. 10 21 (400401) 

(4) There Js an urgent need to revise 
drastically the undergraduate and postgra- 
duate curriculum ffi science. 16.25(402) 

(5) In our science departments a proper 
balance between experimental ;nd theore- 
tical aspects should be maintained. Special 
and urgent attention should be paid to the 
development of experimental physics and 
chemistry. In the field of biology, the study 
of micro-organisms and their role in medi- 
cine and agriculture deserves much more 
attention than Is generally the case. Astro- 
nomy and astro-physics also need emphasis. 

16.26-27 (402) 

(G) There should be well-equipped work- 
shops In every college and university depart- 
ment of science. Students should be en- 
couraged to learn the use, of workshop tools 
and get acquainted with some of the essen- 
tial laboratory techniques and practices. The 
workshops should work far more intensively- 
than Is usually the 'case. It would be 
desirable to -permit their use by Industrial 
workers , enrolled for evening and corres- 
pondence courses. , i ,16.28(402) 

(7) Students in' science 'subjects' should 

have some knowledge pf the theory of errors, 
basic statistical concepts; 1 "and 1 statistical 
design of experiments, 16.29(403) 

(8) Apart from the evaluation of class re- 
cords . arid" the ' experiments performed by 
students, there need he no practical exami- 
nations as part of; the 'final - examination. 

* ■ r 1 '16.29(403) 

(9) There is urgent need to introduce 
an. element of flexibility 1 and innovation in 
the organization of courses for the Mas- 
ter’s degree. Combination courses .consist- 
ing, of, say, one maior; subject and one. sub- 
sidiary subject should be provided. - »> • 

„ ff ; ; r , f , % . .16.30 (403) 

CIO) .It will be a great advantage if major 
departments in' life sciences have on their 
academic staff a small number of physical 
scientists (including mathematicians) ‘spe- 
cially selected for their Interest in the «tiwv 
of biological phenomena.- ” 16.31 (403) 


visiting professorship*. E 
nationally famous Indian 
sent working abroad os wc 
foreign scientists could he 
echo mo. 


(11) The need of the day Is to hr: 

once and technology closer together 
educational system. iff, 

(12) Apart from 'the regular, tv 
jtf.Se. courses there la need to provfc 
year courses, or of even shorter peri 
specialised training in subjects relex 
present scientific, industrial and other 
These courses could be provided by £i 
science and technology departments i 
varsities,- engineering and agriculture 
titutions or the National Laboratory 

-its. 

(13) It would be desirable for uni 
tics and engineering institutions to 
qualified industrial workers for cvenin 
correspondence courses. Apart froc 
usual diploma and pass degree course? 
cial courses to train precision meeb 
laboratory technicians and other ekJHec 
rators should be organized. 16.34 

(14) There fs need for the fofroducffi 
a new degree beyond the RfiSc. stage. 
course should include with advantage 
an optional basis, elements of pedagogy 

, _ ; •' 7 ‘ 26.331 


(15) The programme of the see 
sciencr* institutes brings together, in ac 
participation, school and college teachers 
leading university professors. It is a m 
Instrument fn the country’s effort tow; 
'the Improvement of science education, 
should be expanded and followed no- 
16.37(4 

■ (16) The'IUB and the TJGC shotdd W 
lead r to ensure '' that, - by - the end ol 
fourth : plan, most r - of the-', co 
required at the undergraduate level an 
considerable number at the posigrM!* 
level are produced^ in the country. 

(17) We welcome the steps, taken for t 
evolution of a scientific terminology m 
Indian languages. It has to be P u ^ u . 
dheri'It would be an advantage 
students are taught the few Latin .root: s 
which a large number of international^, 
are derived. X r ■ 

190. Iin^ent'WBSiwnjvXS.? 

(Characterised by science and tcchnol?®. 
search isslmost a necessary prccordlh™ 
all kinds of human endcavom. «, h „ 
.dustrialty advanced ““'f 1 ?; ' ,'Snt am 
, investment in .research and d hi 

of manparver encaded in ,1 

'surpassed »n eicperfatlons. Thel™ 
pend i turn on R and V is 0.3 P c • 
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GNP; an3 the total strength of scientists 
and engineers is only a few hundredths of 
one per cent of fhe labour force. The num- 
ber of qualified scientists and engineers is 
of the order of a hundred thousand. Our 
effort in R and D will have to be stepped 
up. __ 76.40-44 (405-408) 

191. University Research in Science. A 
major weakness of Indian education and re- 
search is the relatively very small part 
played by the universities in the -um total 
of Indian research which itself is far smaller 
than what it should be in relation to our 
capabilities and needs. A stage has now 
been reached when deliberate support and 
encouragement of advanced study and re- 
search in the universities should become a 
fundamental goal of our national policy. 

16.46(408) 

(1) .The 'creative scientists and engineers 
of a country are one of its most precious 
snd scarce assets and should^find place in 
the universities where their “multiplier 
effect* is generally maximum: they contri- 
bute not only to scientific research but also 
to the building up of new talent. 16.48(409) 

(2) It is iranortant that more and more 
university peonle— that is teachers and stu- 
dents— should perform more and more re- 
search work and of a better and still better 
Quality. As an ultimate goal, every univer- 
sity researcher should become a teacher and 
every teacher, a researcher. 16.48 (409) 

(3) Publication' of qualitative research 
apart from good teaching ability, should be- 
come one of the basic criteria for advance- 
ment of teachers in their university career. 
Gifted students even at the undergraduate 
stage should be encouraged to participate 
in some form of research activity. 16.48(409) 

(4) Whenever practicable, active scientists 
in fhe CSIR. AEC and other research ins- 
titutions outside the university system 
should be invited and inducted to participate 
in teaching and research work, full-time or 
part-time, for short or long periods. 

16.48 (409) 

(5) It should be made possible for selected 

Postgraduate students to spend, during their 
course work, a term or two in another uni- 
versity or institution specializing In the 
subject of their interest. 164814*19) 

(6) The UGC scheme of assisting 

teachers, research workers, and laboratory 
technicians to visit universities 2nd research 
institutions for short periods (a few weeks 
to a few months) should he rnosiderablv 
ttpmded." 16.43 (410) 

41 Edo.— e< 


(7) The development of team-work Is an- 
essential condition for the improvement of 
the quality of university. But it should 
be real. It should be a part of university 
research policy to eliminate ruthlessly spu- 
rious and parasitic ‘team-work’. 16.50(410) 

(8) The number of research studies 
under the supervision of the head of the 
department or any other teacher should be 
limited. Research students should also be 
assigned to younger members of the staff. 

16.51 (410) 

(9) The qualifications for Ph.D. enrolment 
need to be upgraded. We should encourage 
research-minded engineering graduates to 
go in directly for Ph.D. in mathematics, 
physics and other science subjects. 

16.51 (410) 

192. Mathematics. It is important that a 
deliberate effort is made to place India on 
the “world map of mathematics’ within the 
next two decades or so. Advanced centres 
of study in mathematics should be establish- 
ed at three or four universities in the next 
five to ten years. 16-53 (410) 

(1) At least one of the major departments 

of mathematics in the universities should be 
encouraged to take an active interest in 
exploring the possibilities of prop™™™! 
learning in mathematics for upgrading the 
knowledge and understanding of school and 
college teachers. 16-54 

(2) One or tree special seconta7 schools 
for pupils with unusual mathematical ability 
should he set up in the Dev 

(3) A special effort should be by the 
UGC to provide computation installations 
and training in programming cm a selective 
basis in the universities. By the end of the 
fourth plan a good proporti^ of thetmiver- 
sities should have basic computer fadlitics 
to rerve the reouirements of sty ^ 
search in science, mathematics and^ aedM 
sciences. 

(4) It would be desirable to BJPjWt 
eetically and develop one or two actn.* 

"" 15 oI Itis «11> 

1J3. Eoulpnent. O) Measures srill tare to 
be found for efficient use of ea^S 
Sent and only such equipment as 
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rannot be produced within the country and 

taporter^' . iDKCaPaWe “ 


. _ ■»>nnui l autue OI.lQe 

lersities and national laboratories to o’-ea- 
mze ; .instrument calibration and rcpSir 
service for Ui s . general use of the universi- 

dfo 2 3 4 S uld T r r? nS i?L ^ a ^°ratory technicians 
soouid receive high priority.- ~ 

‘(3) A' 'special unit should be set uu to 
study and do research in laboratory design 
o' - -.16.59-61 (411-412)’ 

, ^.''Administration of Science Depart- 
ments. The, administnatlon • of scien-e de- 
partments needs to be radically reorganized 
and without delay. If it is to make the 
fullest Use of its resources, it is necessary to 
associate, its staff with administration , and 
decision, making in ‘the department... 

' ' - 36.63-64 '(412-413) 

195, .Pure arid’ Applied Research, (l)’lt Is 
wrong tQ assume .that universities should 
perform,- almost exclusively . pure ’ (basic) 
research, leaving applied research and ’deve- 
lopment in all branches ’of science 'to other 
instftutiohs. The universities, in the indus- 
trialized countries, as shown by the distribu- 
tion of the national research potential and 
programme,- make a substantial contribution 
to applied rerearch. -and some of them to a 
srlWIl degree even in development research. 

(2) Today.' with the advance of - science 
and technology. ’ the .distinction between 
pure and ' applied research— between a 
research scientist and a research engineer — 
has become artificial., and in service fields 
(ejj~ electronics) it has almost disappeared. 
Applied work such as developing Important' 
new -techniques (new for' the country) ’or 
designing and fabricating ’ special ' Instru- 
ments. or apparatus should receive .proper 
recognition, and it should be made poss blc 
for such .work to earn PhD. awards. 

(3) Left to itself, there is nearly alwavs a 
tendencv for research (even in project- 
oriented laboratories) to become purer ana 
purer*. This needs to be kept in view in 
the omamration of research in fechnoloeicai 
institutions. The-** should dace special 
emphasis on apo’ied and Industrial research. 

(4) A survey has r.ot yet been made show- 

inff W In India lb- univs-re-ty i*-™* 
potential i- distributed alone ' ba'ir. mifSlon- 
Sented bvrc, aonlied and develocraent 
JiSarch. It Is essential that this aumer be 
made as won as possible. 


196. Expenditure on Universil 
(3) University research receive 
small an allocation and it this 
cally corrected, the future of ih 
search effort in the country will 
pardy. . By the end of the dec: 
thing -like a -quarter of the total 
expenditure should be devoted t 

(2) It would be desirable that ii 
stages the UGC makes separate 
to the, universities for support oj 

' (3) 'A related matter of great i 
is the provision of adequate fo 
change. ' ^ ' * / 16.71-74 

197. Basic -Research Outside Uu 
si ties. At present there arc a m 
institutions in the country which < 
mostrtheir entire effort on univer 
of research but function outside th 
sity system! ‘A serious effort sh 
made t 0 bring them' within the uni 
or at any rate, to link them Intimal 
universities. / 16.75-76 I 

198. Brain Drain. A considerable 
tion— we have no precise estimates- 
who go abroad tend to stay indeflni 
a sizeable number accept foreign natJ 
The migration is 'largely to the US- 
all who go out of India arc necessatl 
rate scientists, nor are they of w» 
portance to the country's requircmcn. 
the problem is of sufficient import* 
merit a close and systematic study- 
16.77-82 

399. Fellowships for Oversea* 
Apart from fellowships awarded by » 
agencies, there is a real need lor 
tion by the government oi a 
of research fellowships, say about iw. 
awarded every year for study 
abroad. These fellowships flhouM bjj- 
:-d to persons of ■ outstanding * . 
there snould be some form of 
them to return to their country. 


200. National Science Frftey. M 
important for the governments/ 
at th- highest level to ensure 
se>nt5flc J?«jes they can ge 
Is a« impartial end 
can be. For thKlti**^* 
advisory body which sho 
sides heads of major 
with scientific research 
high standing e,nd » - 

and who icip're 
port'on of the*e — - 

tjnguiiheil your? 
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he number of such persons should not be 
:ss than the agency neads. They could be 
rom the universities, research institutions 
government or non-government), industry 
nd public life' The advisory body should 
Iso have on it not only scientists and tech- 
ologists but also economists and social 
cientists and persons with , experience 9* 
adustry and management. The Scientific 
tdvisory Committee to tne Caoinet should 
e reorganized on the above lmcs < nd pres- 
ided with an effective secretariat and Wlt “ 
professional component adequate to its 
asks. The Committee should be in a posi- 
ron to assess the broad scientific needs ot 
he country including the universities ana 
idwse government on scientific policy and 
illocation of total resources ‘between oit- 
■erent sectors of scientific activities. It 
should also review continuously the national 
^search policy situation. 

(2) Bodies concerned with science policy 
sad implementation and which have execu- 
hve and managerial functions requiring 
detailed and expert examination of diverse 
'ssues should ordinarily have professional 
scientists, engineers or science administra- 
tors of high standing as their chairmen. 

(3) It should be a major task of the na- 
tional research policy, and policies of tne 
universities to provide a ‘climate’ conducive 
to research, and to prevent and eliminate, 
through energetic and public measures, a 
dangers and infringements of autonomy ana 
freedom of action in research. 

(4) In determining our priorities f° r 

&£ to leSwM"® 

201. Science Academy. (1) In *pd 

a National Academy is P« g 
Wrtly by the National Institute °f Sciences- 
However, it may need some drastic reo g 
“nation, if the institute is to exercise 
porous leadership in science and P la 7 
|?ore significant role in the scientific acuv 
«o* of the nation. 

(2) Ind.a Is almost the solitary case of a 
“^try which is not represented on t 

by a professional Academy but by 
^vernment. This function shouia oc 
responsibility of the Academy. 

16.04-93 (419-420) 

Chatier XVII: Adult Education 

liquidation of Illiteracy. 

^■ble effort should be made to 


illiteracy from the country as early as possi- 
ble and in no part of the country, however 
backward, should it take more than 20 years 
The national percentage of literacy should 
be raised to 60 by 1971 and to 80 by 1976. 

(2) As a first step to arrest the growth of 
illiteracy, the following measures should be 
taken : 

(a) Expansion of universal schooling of 
five years' duration to the age- 
group 6 — 11; 

fh) Provision of part-time education to 
those children of age-group 11—14 
who either miss schooling or drop 
prematurely out of the school; 
fc) Provision of part-time general and 
vocational education to the younger 
adults of the age-group 15 — 30. 

(2) For the liquidation of illiteracy a two- 
fold strategy comprising the selective ®P* 

tasrsFm »»» *pn"»* s, “ uid ^ 

adopted. 

(4) Under selective approach programmes 
u*. 1 . be adopted for specified groups of 

ad lKfm^ 

important direction Every develop- 
1 w nroiect should Include, as an Integral 
f nlM for the education of Its em- 
part, a plan I £ r£ ja jw 0 f those who are 

jSSasSMEli— — - 

B ocial developments. 

educated men ... ^ / or r> iVng a force to 

eh0 ^ ^d Siite. S m • «*n. 

iSS^y eamiwlRn- 1" lh- organ!*.- 
planned literacy ^ t< . ac hcr» and 

t:on of mass c , ^ siorJ j in.tUullons 

students «».*¥_ ^ tj* indents 

should «t. ^,ndary. higher 

sccor.dar^vo” ’ . c f the universities 

the undergrad-a^ ^ j^ulrcd to teach the 
and colleges * - ^yv-.p-j’sery rJtiT.il ser* 
adults ** * Pj.. Teachers In schools cf *11 


aaui--» •• - r 
sice programme- 


pmifir fir Tit* invattos cowkisttos 


*/y\ 


omnot bp rrwdur-d within lh* Cnmlfjr »hd 
whp*! lmr©fl J* (nr«csp*b1* 9 *iauM W* 
Import H, 

( 2 ) The VGC ftr.J lb? CSfft shm»M active- 
ly fflomraiv at- ! «*ip?nrt totn-' of l.V tml- 
irmlti*'* am! national labor atorb-s to n:gi- 
nl?c lntttitm»nl calibration and *'T n,r 
wrrirp lor thp prtwet n*< of lh" unlvrst- 
tie* Training of laboratory lechnlciant 
should trftivp high priority. 

(5) A special unit jIiwM h*» **** t,T * **> 

*««i» «a * •*««>■ '» 

jpt Admlnt.trallm of Srlmre Depart- 
mrnts. The ndmlnKtrallnn of ehre de- 
partment! tt-e-ls fo bo radical y rrorpol:-'!. 
and without delay K 11 l< i» m *‘' J> ' 
LSriS'iurtvii^^^^r.n’d 

"n,»V,n S to,hed T6 «towob <iMi3) 

to-. Turn and Applied Eesfarrh. <0 It Is 
wins to n"m" that universities should 

mma 

tlon of the nn*h> n gubttnntiarintributlon 

P"*™mme nicaw h and “omo ot them to a 
fm^esrso e’en ■" devoiopmont research. 

,2) Today with «ho rfj™** iSSSS 
nnd technology. Search— between a 

Applied work sUI * « the country) ° r 

new -techntqiies (new or the^ lngtnl . 

designing and ‘ receive .proper 

menta or appor .? g^uld be made possible 
recognition,, sj 1 ® “ m ph.D. awards. j 
for such ,work *° ®‘ . near i y alwavs a 

(3»Left to itself. thei re en in project- 
tendency for re -j become ‘p 01- " 3T J 

oriented laboratories) » in view in 

nureA This needs . to oe v . ec hnoloeical 
,he orMntjaUOT of reseajr place special 
institutions. Th^j and industrial research, 
emphasis on applied apn ^ ma(Je sh 
(41 A survey, has not y „ iverslt y research 
inu. how. in India the basic, mission- 

potential is distributed alone lo p me „t 

5 Rented Mg .«£& £? this aurvey be 
Sdet'sJon at possible. ^ <413-414, 


tort K*p«ndltore on University Rrt«rrlt 
(It University research receives far to 
small «n allocation and if this U not no* 
cally corrected, the future of the en.rre re 
search effort In the country will be m &> 
pardy. liy the end of the decade. 
thing like a quarter of the total uni.enitj 
expenditure should be devoted tq resea.ci). 

(2) It would be desirable that in 
stoges the UCC makes separate 
to thr universities for support of ttsaaa. 

(.11 A related matter of great tmpwtcj 
H the provhlon of 
ch.ing?. 

1BT lUslc Rewareh Outside the . 
.Hlrv At present then i •» » j. 

institutions in the country wb ^ ^ 

ScT'SntrMS^ 

nr nt any rate, to link them W® (4l5 if) 

universities. 


universities. . . • • 

IPS. Emin Emin. A 

have no P" : , a5 *,?l t VSSi3r •»* 
who go abroad tend to stay . na ti 0 cality. 
„ slreabln number oc«pt lore g ds a. m* 
The migration ts largely l ^—.Qrily 
all who C° out ot India •**%%& to 

rate scirntists. tlvs'rcquj'viiioi'a W 

portancr to the cotmtry;s requ to 

the problem is ol sufficmnl 
merit a close and ri.tum 

' jrslalao - 

ioo Fellowships f° r - 0Tr S bTf^ 

Apart from fellowships m** 4 isstto 

agencies, there »s a. real ignited tlU f b L 

there sEou[ d be some j try< ^ 
them to return to their l&M t 

' ■ ’ ( m > It is roc* 1 

its 1 t«>s tq- “srs-shss 

SCienl imoS? id vbiecttve ® « ,, s « .» 

- S^ich^Si^S^ 
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he number of such persons should not be 
ss than the agency neads. They could be 
era the universities, research institutions 
government or non-government), industry 
id public life. The advisory body should 
Iso have on it not only scientists and tech* 
ologists but also economists and social 
dentists and persons with experience of 
idustry and management. The Scientihc 
.dvisory Committee to tne Caomet should 
e reorganized on the above lines i nd pro- 
ved with an elective secretariat and w **h 
professional component adequate to Jts 
asks. The Committee should be in a posi- 
ran to assess the broad scientific needs of 
he country including the universities ana 
dvise government on scientific pohcy ana 
location of total resources between dit- 
weat sectors of scientific activities. It 
hould also review continuously the national 
search policy situation. 

(2) Bodies concerned with science policy 
“'d implementation and which have execu- 
tive and managerial functions requiring 
^tailed and expert examination of diverse 
tssues should ordinarily have professional 
scientists, engineers or science administra- 
tors of high standing as their chairmen. 

(3) It should be a major task of the na- 
tional research policy, and policies of tne 
universities to provide a ‘climate’ conducive 
to research, and to prevent and eliminate, 
through energetic and public measures, al 
dangers and infringements of autonomy ana 
freedom of action in research. 

M) In determining our priorities * or *®‘ 
search, we should be guided by our own 
Rational needs and not be unduly influenced 
by what may happen to be the <-urren 
fashion in science. 16.84-93 (418) 

201. Science Academy. (1) In In<fia the 
role of a National Academy is P® r . 
fffiy by the National Institute of. Sciences. 
However, It may need some drastic reorga 
Station, if the institute is to exercise a 
vigorous leadership in science and P*ay a 
®«e significant rol e in the scientific activi- 
les of the nation. 

(2) India is almost the solitary case of a 
Wmitry which is not represented on tne 

by a professional Academy but by 
government. This function ' 1 

aaponsibility of the Academy. 

16.04-98 ' 

Chapter XVII: Adui.t T- 

t*®?' liquidation of 
Possible effort should be 


illiteracy from the country as early as possi- 
ble and in no part of the country, however 
backward, should it take more than 20 years. 
The national percentage of literacy should 
be raised to 60 by 1971 and to 80 by 197b. 

(2) As a first step to arrest the growth of 
illiteracy, the following measures should be 
taken - 

(a) Expansion of universal schooling of 
five years' duration to the age- 
group 6 — 11; 

(b) Provision of part-time education to 
those children of age-group U—14 
who either miss schooling or orop 
prematurely out of the school; 

(c) Provision of part-time general and 
vocational education to tne younger 
adults of the age-group 15—30. 

m For the liquidation of illiteracy a two- 
fold strategy comprising the selective ap- 
proach and the mass approach should be 
adopted. 

(4) Under selective approach. prograirirnev 

ss a! iss 

part, a plan lor me flf those w ho are 
P ,i°. yeeS »U Literacy programme should cons- 

e «Sun P g 7 Sient of all schemes 
,“ «hS S“«vorS»l for economic and 

social developments. 

(5) Under ^.approach, aU^ available 
educated men -, n g a force to 

should be jt ln a well- 

combat_ 1 the organiza- 

i* ’ teachers and 

al institutions 
The students 
'iry, higher 
„ and those 

Ji to 


Mrrmr irr titr. ttvrtm't txatutman 


m 


*** ,f * n ? cf Ww«* Mndflhm H 

Violated. Th« future fol* of | xsj bc.di/'* lr> 
©ducalfon m#y {*> rfefinM m follows; 

(0 A# an tilffmafr objective, it f i ts- 
Ihait rW« ntvl fh^tf fornt 
«*»muftlJlr« jhotiM be InllmtWf 
In Urn educational pro- 
fit, 

* 2 J it wotiM, hwcvtr, n of ptnprr to 
for the unlmaal and imme- 
diacy adoption of this prlndptc 
without rrfcrcnre to local cor.di- 
Ucmx 

(5) The Itnmt* hat© g<»l In this rrspect— 
and this should be adopted irumr* 
dJalely «.« a national fx^Ilry In «h 
tht !>U1©*— 1 j to M-.ocjatr the local 
communities, namely, village pan- 
duty all Jn rural arras and the 
tnunfdpaWlw In utbSn area*. with 
their local school* and to make them 
responsible for the provision of all 
noMeachcr mu with the help, 
'where necessary, of o syllable 
^ranl-ln-altf from th© States. 

HI The ultimate goal to fcc reached is 
the establishment, at the district 
let-el, of n competent local educa- 
tion authority which may be 
designated ns the District School 
Board and which would he in 
charge of all education In the 
district below- the university level. 
This should also be accepted os 
national policy. 

(5) In all association of the local autho- 
rities with education, adequate 
safeguards should be provided to 
ensure that the teachers are not 
■harassed and that they do not get 
.Involved In local factions and poli- 
tics. 

211. District and Municipal Uoards. (1) 
The jurisdiction of the District School Board 
should cover the entire area of the district 
'with, one exception, namely, the big muni- 
cipalities in the district. The Zila Parlshad, 
municipalities, educationists and concerned 
Departments should be represented on it. 

A' senior officer of the State Government 
should be the whole-time secretary of this 
Board, which should be provided with the 
necessary' administrative and supervisory 
staff. .. 

(2) The functions of this Board would 
cover all school education in the district — 
general as well as vocational. It will direct- 
ly administer all government and local 


authority schools within th? d 
t! will also remain in charge 
grunt Id to ail private ins! 
th* district in accordance with 
framed by the .State Governme 
purpose, 

(.1| It should be a responsibii 
Board to prepare plana for the At 
of trehoul education within the E 
it should a ho be the principal »g 
In the district to develop school 
Ihe finances and guidance requii 
purpose bejng provided by 
Government and the State Edu 
partmenL 

(If In big (owns with a pop 
one lakh nr more, it would be di 
establish Municipal School Boar 
above lines aincr these would be 
mlnlstrativ© unit*. The composite 
And mporuibtttles of these Beat 
he similar to those of the distr 
boards. 

(5) Each school board will roa 
education fund. The Zila Pari 
Municipalities) will approve the 
the school boards. They will also 
resources expected of them and « 
to the School Board. In all day-( 
ministration, the School Board i 
autonomous. The same relation w 
good between a Municipal Schoo 
and its Municipality. 

(6) Recruitments and transfers 
done by a special committee cons 
the Chairman of the Board, its £ 
and the District Education Officer 
to rules framed by the State Gov 
the general policy being to reduce I 
to the minimum and to allow tea' 
develop loyalties to individual inst 

(7) It may be better in some tt 
to burden the school boards with 
ministrative responsibility all at 
Powers may be conferred on a bo* 1 
becomes experienced and show's w 
city to exercise them. 

18 . 12-24 (i 

212. The Role of the Central G«« 
(1) Besides institutions in the s_ 
ond technical sector. It is also ne««~ 
the Centre to establish insfifubonsj 
zing in social sciences including P 1 - 
cal sciences and the humanities, 
should be established in close 
with the universities and be ao 
part of the university system. 
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(2) The Centre can also develop educa- 
tion In the 'Union Territories, particularly 
in Delhi, to serve as a pace-setter for the 
other areas. 1 

(3) The Centre should scout for talent in 
different fields and make the services of the 
best people in the country available to the 
State Govemraents'for advice and assistance 
in all matters. .. 

(4) Funds for' specific special pro- 
grammes in the educational sector within 
the State Plans may not be earmarked. The 
total - allocation for education, however, 
should not be altered without the approval 
of the Planning Commission. But within 
it, the State Governments should be free 
to use funds at their discretion. 


(5) Considerable' Importance should be 
attached to the expansion of the Central 
and the Centrally-sponsored sector. It is 
through this mechanism that the Centre 
will be able to stimulate and guide educa- 
tional developments in the national interest 
In crucial sectors. 

(61 Education should 1 not be fragmented 
keeping one part in the concurrent end the 
other in the State list.- In a vast country 
Jute ours the position given to education m 
{he Constitution is probably the best 
because it provides for a Central leadership 
«* stimulating but non-coercive character 
Jhe greatest need is for elasticity and free- 
dom to experiment. , 

(7) An intensive effort should be made 
“ fully the existin' provisions oi 

Constitution for the development oi 
education and evaluation of a national edu- 
eahonal policy. The problem may then be 
Viewed again after ten years. 

. * 18.25-30 (451-4531 


213. Ministry of Education, (1) The pre- 
ent practice of giving the post of Secre- 
P ’t° the Government of India to an jnn- 
S® nt educationist, who is designated as 

rotational Adviser to the Government oi 

“?. la and Secretary to the Ministry of Edu- 
should continue. This should be a 

fria rtl0 , n P° st aT1 d the selection 'should be 

from amongst all persons availabl . 
non-official, IES, university men. 
cnV, s h°uld also be a tenure post give 
six years in the first instance, with 
-I fxtension in exceptional cases for “ re 
tour years but not renewable further. 


(2) About half the posts of additional or 
joint secretaries should be filled by promo- 
tion from officers seconded from the State 
Education Departments and the remaining 
half should he filled from eminent educa- 
tionists and outstanding teachers in uni- 
versities and schools. The term of each 
tenure should be five years to be renewable 
at the most for a second term. 


(3) The clearing house function of the 
Ministry of Education needs considerable 
strengthening and expansion. A well- 
staffed Division should be created to per- 
form this function on an adequate scale. 


(4) The Ministry of Education may set 
up a committee to examine the various 
types of studies required and to prepare a 
programme for action. 

(5) It is a major responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education to maintain a good 
statistical service for educational planning, 
policy making and evaluation. In order 
that this function may be discharged pro- 
perly, the Statistical Section of the Minis- 
try should be reorganized and strengthened 
along the lines recommended. The statis- 
tical units of the State Departments of 
Education will hav ? to be reorganized and 
strengthened likewise. 

(6) The Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation with its standing committees should 
be functionally strengthened. 

18.31-35 (453-455) 


914 National Council of Educational lie- 
search and Training. (1) The NCERT should 
be developed as the principal technical 
agency functioning at the national level for 
55 improvement of school education and 
nrierating through and in collaboration with 
g? Sinai Board of School Education 
i5le Departments of Education and their 
technical agencies like the State Institutes 
of Education. 

(2) The governing body of the NCERT 
Kof/ld have an all-India character with a 
Srity oYuon^flieials. It is desirable lo 
S at least one outstanding teacher from 
setSidary schools and a penmn rpedalulM 
primary education, preferably a primary 
teacher. 

12 \ The Council should have its own full- 
♦-Jnlnirector and Joint Director. The Dir- 
Should be an eminent educationist In 
the° field and his status should he that of a 
vice-chancellor. His term of offire should 
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be five years, renewable for not more than 
one term. The Joint Director would be 
needed mainly for the purpose of assisting 
the Director and relieving him 'of routine 
administrative matters. 

(4) The Central Institution of Education, 
under the NCERT, should be transferred to 
the Delhi University. 

(5) It is desirable that there should be 
considerable interchange and flow of 1 offi- 
cers from ' the 1 NCERT to the State Educa- 
tion Departments and vice versa. 

(6) The campus of the NCERT ehould be 
developed speedily and the building pro- 
gramme given the highest priority. 

18.36 (455-456) 

215. Educational Administration at the 
State Level. (I) It is desirable to create, at 
the State level.. some machinery to coordi- 
nate.. .educational programmes which are 
spread over a number of departments and 
take a unified • view for purposes of plan- 
ning -and development 

(2) A , statutory Council of Education 
should be created at the State level with the 
State Minister for Education- as + he Chair- 
man Its membership should include re- 
nresenta lives of universities in the State, all 
Directors’ In charge - of ■ different sectors of 
education and some eminent educationists. 
Its principal functions would be to advise 
the. State Government on all matters rela- 
ting to school education, to review educa- 
tional, .developments in the State -and to 
conduct .evaluation of programmes from 
time to time through suitable agencies. Its 
annual report along with its recommenda- 
tions should be presented to the State legis- 
lature. 

(3) A standing committee at the officers’ 
level which would include all State level 
officers in charge of different sectors of. edu- 
cation should meet periodically under the 
chairmanship of the Education Secretary. 

' (4) The Education Secretary also, like the 
Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, should be an educationist rather than 
an administrative officer. It will be desir- 
able to make this appointment a tenure 
post. 

(5) Broadly speaking, the role of the Edu- 
cation Secretariat should be to examine 
educational problems from the administra- 
tive and financial point of view and in the 


wider context of governmental 'policies 
development. It should give due weight! 
to the views of the Directorate in techni< 
matters and assist the Director to fundi 
as the effective head of the Department. 

• - • ,.18.37-42 (456-45 

216. Indian Educational Service. (1) T1 
Indian Educational Service should be 
service agency to teaching and research su 
should consist of persons who have teachir 
experience with the possibility of the edi 
cat/onal 'administrator returning to J lead 
ing and the teacher going over to.admfni: 
tration at least on a tenure assignment. I! 
method of recruitment should be a. follow 

(a) Only one-third of the posts shout 
be filled - bv direct recruitment a 
the level of the junior scale. Evei 
. • r these selected persons should not b< 

r-, placed , in • administration . direct 
• ■ Their first assignments for a mini- 
. mum period of 2-3 years should be 
•" in-teaching and it is only after this 
.. initiation that they, should.be as- 
signed to administration.. - 


(b) The remaining two-thirds of ft* 
posts should f be filled partly by 
direct recruitment and partlr j>7 
promotion’ at the level of the senior 
and higher scales. ' 

(c> Some posts of th e jES should te 
. available for being filled by 
- . appointments of -teachers for sPJ* 
fied periods. In the »me . «*£ 
some posts in teaching and reseat* 
should also be available f°r .te"ure 
appointments of persons from 

. 4 EES. 

(21 As there an? Insuperable 
the idea ot creating a If 3 * 1 '’* "Sf .Wd 
IES should be abandoned The 

eneadre only. the pee r Education 11 

errs el the Directorate. District V*** 
Officers and headmasters of We h " ‘ 
schools In the State, and «t the C ml 
eational officers ot the l y"J s Hj£,[on Pe- 
tion and other MInistr.es andEduan 

p.irtments of Union Territories- 

(3) An adequate number of JgJpS 

(4) It should be « TTSTuS ton* <” 
Ivd-ned* JthelTown States and there ihsolt 
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also be a possib'lity of inter-State transfers 
(in addition to deputation to the Centre). To 
facilitate this. Each member of the lES 
should be required to study and pass, with- 
in a given tune after recruitment, tests in 
two other. languages (Hindi and on-> more 
Indian language which is not his mother- 
tongue) to certain prescribed depth. 

1844-49 (458-459) 


21V, State Educational Service. (I) There 
should be an adequate number of posts at 
higher levels, namely, m Class I and Class 
II. The Secretaries of the District School 
Boards should be in Class I. The District 
Educational Inspectors (who will be in the 
IES) should have adequate assistance from 
officers of’ Class •T and Class'll *tatu».' In 
order to attract talented person?, recru.r- 
ment is needed at three levels: Assistant 
Teachers' level; Class II level (50 per cent 
for freshers and '50 per cent for promotionl 
and Class I level (75 per cent for freshers 
and 25 per cent for promotion). 

4 (2) A major reform now needed is to re* 
organize the State Education Departments 
where necessary on the basis of specialized 
functionaries and what is even more urgent 
and important is to make adequate arrange- 
ments for their specialized training with the 
help of the universities. 

(3) To reduce anomalies in the salaries of 
the departmental staff and enable transfer- 
ability, it is proposed that (a) the scales of 
pay in the teaching and the administrative 
wings should be identical and (b) the scales 
of pay of the departmental stall should be 
correlated with the UGC scales of pay for 
university teachers. 18-50(453-4 CO) 

218. Training of Educational Admlnhtra. 
tors. (1) The State Institutes of Education, 
in collaboration with universities where 
necessary, should organize the in-service 
educational programmes of all the n°n- 
gazetted staff on the administrative and in*, 
pectional side. In addition, they should also 
organize conferences, sc mi rurs and work- 
shops for th* gazetted staff. 

(2) The old practice of giving furlough 
leave to administrators for undertaking 
special studies In educational problems 
should be revised. • 


(3) Some incentives should be provided 
for the officers w ho improve their qua 1. -ca- 
tions materially through pre^n-wese. th- 
tervice education. - 1 1 


219. National Staff C-n*** if lUWi-ul 
Administrator* The Ministry c! Education 


4 ; 


should establish a National Staff Col 
Fducational Administrators. It shoi 
vide in-service education for all tin 
officers in the Educational Services — ' 
State Educational Services It shot 
due: two tvpcs of courses a longish 
fon course for new recruits and 
courses of three to six weeks for off 
service. It should have a research w 
conducting studies in problems of edut 
administration and function as i c 
house of administrative procedures an 
tices in the States and Union Ten 
i t should al«o conduct periodical goafe 
seminars and workshops on matters r 
to cdi’citiona' administration. 


18 53(4( 

220 Education Departments. The y 
position m sno-'i Stales Jz that the Edr 
Departments are under-staffed b 
the growth of the departmental staf 
not precede but follows the growth 
number of educational institutions 
norms firm? the number of officers rc< 
are net. even if fired, observed In pr; 
the expenditure for increasing the d 
mental staff atwavs has a low priority 
reversal of these policies is necessary s 1 
to one reservation, rtr. It is better to 
a fewer officers at a higher level at 
adequate scales of p3y than a large mi 
of officers at the lower Jrvrl 18 54(' 

221, Procedures- (1) There should 
change in the attitudes of admlnlstt 
who should cultivate <n openness of 
and a spirit of enquiry rather than a ro 
the-thumb approach which tries to »t' 
established prartirrs even when tbry 
to be meaningful. 

(2) The practice of holding jwfic 
reviews, aay, every three or five year 
impirtant administrative practice* wj 
view to chopp.ng off dead wood and ru 
in fre.h grafts where necessary aheuit; 
established 

(3) Inter-State con ta eta thculd b- but' 
and comparative #tu<d-ra in d.fferertt 1 
practices in all •dmin.strstive matters ah 
be encouraged PeriMiral eo— par; 
studies tn educational ad.mtnistr»tvm w 
would involve the State Ed -cal.'-! De; 
men:* r ahoyld be made 

(4* The evolution tf the {ref.n^oe it 
ta-Wd prorrarom ** of the plan project* 
the l ngtsnt of c* tts in them )• tV ire 
a-txV.r ci me State J-ivti'n et tfsn 

ant the Nat)-- jd 5‘aff Cc*-ge I-* td 
ttonal Ad-tlrrirtratara. 
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(5) The* modern ‘omccr-orJented’ system 
where moat of the work will be done by the 
officers at their own level with the help of a 
small secretariat slat! should be adopted. 


RKronr or the education commission 


ia.55-50 

222, Education Acts, (1) Education should 
be Riven a statutory basis everywhere and 
in all sectors and Education Acts should be 
passed in all the States end Union Terri- 
tories. These should be comprehensive and 
consolidated measures which will replace 
‘ j H miscellaneous laws which now exist 
ind which will also provide a statutory basis 
or certain important aspects of adminislra* 
ion ( c.g grant-in-aid code) which now 
exists merely in the form of executive orders, 

(2) The Government of India should issue 
i statement on the national policy In edu- 
ction which should provide guidance to 
he State Governments and the local autho- 
rities in preparing and implementing edu- 
ational plans in their areas. 

<3) The possibility’of passing a National 
Jducdtioh Act may also be examined. 

18.57-58 (463) 

dsutagfc XIX; Educational Finance 

223. Total Expenditure on Education. If 
ii/edViih ii to develop adequately, , educat- 
ional .expenditure in r the next 20 years 
hould, rise from' Its. 12 per ' capita ' in 
165-66, to Rs.'54 in' 1985-86 (at constant 
ricea)- .This , Implies. , that the educational 
xpenditure, which Increased from Rs. 1,144 
ullions in 1950-51 to Rs. 6,000 millions in 
965-66, will further rise to Rs. 40,364 
fffions in 2985-96 and that the proportion 
l GNP allocated to education will rise from 

S & 6ent ’\ 1965 - 66 

’224 1 Allocation of Funds. While the broad 
attern of educational expenditure In the 
jfferent sectors of education during toe 
ext- two "or /three decades will be to devote 
wo- thirds' .‘‘of the available-’ resources’ to 
-hool education arid , one-third 'to higher 
ducation,. the .'relative ' emphasis on pro- 
rammes should .\ chahge from -decade .to 
ecade as follows^, r, , , ' ' J . , l ' 

(1) From ,.1965 „,to , ,1975, the relative" 

mnYiasia should be’, on a. larger Expenditure 
m P basl3 , .':, „4„^''-This WIU be necessary 


♦ the school stage' This Will oe necessary 
^ j-- m to upgrade the salaries df school 
ISS S. mv, to- transfer the WK? and the 


the school stage; (iii) to provide at least five 
y ™ T3 ,.°l Elective education to all children- 
Uon ^ i0 voca ^ otta ^ ze secondary edae*-’ 

I • 

(2) The programmes to be emphasize 
during the decade 1975 to 1985 will indue 
the provision of seven years of effectiv 
primary education, the addition of one yea 

to the school stage and vocalionaUzation c 
secondary education. During this dec ad< 
emphasis ehould begin fo shift fit favour o 
higher education. 

(3) After 1985, there will be increasei 

emphasis on the development of higher edu 
cation and research. 19.25 (474-476; 

225. Sources of Educational Finance. (I) 
Although most of the responsibility for the 
support of education will be placed on 
governmental funds,' a total centralization of 
all financial responsibility for education in 
the Government will . not be • desirable. 
Attempt should, therefore, be made to raise 
contribufions from local communities, 
voluntary i organizations and the local 
authdritfes for' thfc purpose. 

(2) The assistance of the local community 
should be mobilized through the organiza- 
tion of school improvement conferences for 
improving the physical facilities In schools 
and tHe creation of school funds.: .' , 

*• ; - if "4 i r.- , • 

'(3)’ In order to provide financial support 
to District School Boards, the Ztla PArishads 
should rais'd funds for education by levying 
cess 'oh, land revenue, ' The State should 
prescribe 'the minimum rate of the levy ana 
authorize the Zila Pari shads to raise it to a 
certain- prescribed .maximum. In order to 
stimulate 7 the .’.collection, 1 of funds, the 
Government should ’ give grani-m-dld pro* 
portionate to' the additional revenues thus 
collected by the Zila Parishad. 

- . v ;V , 19,14-20 (471-47JJ 

fi } V .",/’ 1 , f ! . 

■ ± 6 . GranMn-aiJ to ZJI* Parishads. ’ IJ) 

The system of granf-in-ald from thd Stow 
Government to Zila Parishads should w 
reformed on the’followlng lilies; , . - 

"" ’(a)" 100 per 'Uni grati i hr 1 

allowances ol teach its ami JJ 
l i . administrative , >nd r ntpnJW 
I start sanctioned by 
* .-Definite norms regarding 
I : •: bar Of 'teachers required. 

administrative end *“PE rl “ TO 
lr-*ui.V "staff needed shftuM be r fixed. ^ ^ 
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(b) For non-teacher costs, a block grant 
per child in attendance should be 
given. The amount ol this grant 
should be fixed separately for each 
category of schools and should be 
revised after every 3 to 5 years. 

(c) The resources raised locally by a 
Zila Parishad as well as the State 
grant thereon should be left with 
the Zila Parishad for such develop- 
mental programmes as it deems 
necessary; and 

(d) Grant-in-aid for non-recurring 
expenditure should be given sepa- 
rately, preferably at about two- 
thirds of the expenditure. 

(2) The amount of grant-in-aid given by 
the State Government to Zila Parishads 
should be allowed to be funded and not 
made to lapse at the end of the financial 
year. (Para 2, Supplementary Note I, p. 491) 

227. Grant-In-Aid to Municipalities: ( 1 ) 
It should be made obligatory for the Munici- 
palities to bear a certain proportion of the 
cost ol education. For this purpose, they 
should levy a cess on lands and buildings. 

(2) For the purpose of Government 
grants, the Municipalities should be classi- 
fied into groups on the basis of tfieir wealth 
and the poorer Municipalities should be 
given grant-in-aid at « higher rate than 
others. 

(3) All Corporation^ should be made 
responsible for supporting at least primary 
education within their jurisdiction. The 
Government grant to them should be on a 
proportional basis so that the Corporations 
contribute a certain percentage of the 
expenditure from their own funds. 

(Para 4, Supplementary Note I, pp. 491-492) 


228. The Role of the Centre. The i 
Government should assume a 
financial responsibility for education 
panding the Central and Centrally sp< 
sectors. It should have the fol 
characteristics: 

(1) It should include programn 
crucial importance and national in cha 

(2) In the Centrally sponsored sei 
should be possible for some program: 
vary from State to State according ti 
needs. 

(3) Central assistance for program: 
the Centrally sponsored sector shoi 
given for five years which may in c 
cases be continued up to 10 years ar 
for plan periods only as at present. 

( Paras 9 — 15, Supplementary b 
pp. 49 

229. Economies and Utilization. Ever 

the mobilization of maximum resourc 
education, the funds will still be jnad< 
to meet even the minimum needs of « 
tional reconstruction, if conven 
techniques involving large wastag' 
stagnation continue. It would, therefo 
necessary to adopt measures for ecoj 
for eradication of wastage and for 
efficient utilization of funds. Some of 
measures have been indicated in para, 
20.44. These and all other measures, i 
promote economy consistent with effic] 
should be adopted. 19.41 (486 

230. Research. Studies conducted in 
other countries indicate the fmportan 
education for economic growth, but no 
studies have been conducted in India s< 
In view of the Importance of the subjec 

UGC should encourage studies on the 
ject to be conducted in a few anlvers 
I9<r - 
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functions. 450-451 

supervision, 251-252, 265 
power*. 450451 < 
and school committees. 253 
DOMESTIC science, 375 
DORMATORlES, 

DROP-OUtSsS' WASTAGE and stagnalion 
DYARCHY system, 445 


ECONOMIC planning, 2-5 
India, 3-5 
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conr'fondeiw course* and school*. 436 
textbooks for neo-literaie*. 431 
woders' education, 436 
educational administration. 249 
administrators, 
training, 444, 461 
engineering education, 
manpower requirements. 381 
postgraduate courses. 380 , 
studert selection. 382 
teacher survey, 380 
textbook production 383 
functions, 454-455 
clearing house rote. 454 
statwical service, 4J4 , ' 

higher education, 

and manpower planning. 527. 536. 539. 543 
guidance, 293 ’ 

uwaimd legislation, 377 
textbooks. 230 
personne), 

selection and appointment, 454 
school education, 

administration, 

school rtknd.ir, J9 

buildings, school. 

costa, 236 

guidance. 
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1 r.i a . A 1 ^College for Educational Adminu- 

&“«!» Ministry of, 453-455, 669(S),669(S) 

Educational Sorvicc.452.45M59, 670-671 (S) 
MT" ,1 ,?. 0inlof S^ool Education, 248, 268 
National Council of Educational Research ard 
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■wav s u si“sr ■ 4Ej(i ct - 6ksi 

(suggested), 

school system, 249-257. 642(S) 

“hools. 252-253, 642(S) 
n™I?. ?1 ty 252-253, 642(S) 
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imW 7 m ° n ,cho ° l system, 272-273 ' 

jJJJjejjKlent schools, 273 
quahw?i msed schools, 273. 645(S) 

‘tale lS y 4 Mu<Jt , oi 1 programme 249, 257-260 

»Wtoi, 5M62 ’ 670672 (S) 

S’rectarM Ed f u « ,ion . 456-457 
fdS 0 ' e ? o! Education, 457 
S'airFa Srere tanat, 457 
Sta egm llon Departments, 456,462, 67I(S) 
and lnd^; u S ,l0n al Service. 459-460, 671(S) 

^ UC3I, °nal Service, 458-439, 670-67HS) 

Fp!V ldl nK 0 «h‘i'i B ^l dlng Consortia, 237-238 , ' > 

m (!CAffi,“hools, 237-238 , . , 

»ndoh£!r Su'dance, 238-240, 294-295, 639-640(5) 
*«^ es ' 238 ’ ' 


secondary. 239 
teachers colleges. 239 

EDUCATIONAL fans and legislation, 336-339 463 654- 
655(S) 

EDUCATIONAL planning, 443-453 
different agencies providing education. ' 
federal, 451-453 
local authorities, 447-451 
private agencies, 446-447 
different levels of priorities, 443 
reform measures suggested, 443-444, 448-453 
EDUCATIONAL research, 98, 224, 240, 289-290, 32’ 

324, 653(S) 

higher education level 289-290, 322-324 
documentation centre, 322 
expenditure, 324 

National Academy ofEducation, 323 
National Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing role, 322, 323 
school level, 98, 224, 240 
secondary, 

teaching methods, 224 
guidance, 240 

student selection method, 98 
EDUCATIONAL standards see STANDARDS 
EDUCATIONAL structure and duration, 24-40, 615-6|7($) 
higher education, 

reorganization of, 25-27, 28, 35-37, 616-617(5) 
pre-university courses, 32-33, 616(S> 
nomenclature. 44-45, 617(S) 
school education level, 24-40, 615-6I6CS) 
different States (1965-66), 25-26, 31, 36-37 
higher secondary pattern, 24-25, 28 
changes (proposed), 28-30, 32 
reorganization of (suggested), 28-30, 32-33 
pre-pnmary, 29, 30 
pre-university, 32-33 
primary, 29-30. 32 
secondary, 28-30, 32-33 
uniformity principle, 28 

ELEMENTARY education seconder SCHOOL education 
EMOTIONAL Integration Committee, 13 
teaching medium, 13 

ENGINEERING education, 376-386, 6J9-660(S) 
administration. 384-386 

curriculum. 377-379 
duration of courses 377 
enrolment. 379 
equipment, 380 

expenditure, 

cost per pupil, 381 
and industries, 378. 383 
practical training, 377-378 
research, 381 

student selection, 377, 380-382 
and Board of university examination, 
school cl usters 382 
science talent search project. 382 
special admission tests, 382 
teachers. 

qualifications, 377 
salaries, 379 

supply and demand. 379-380 
different states. 379 
teaching medium, 382-383 
wastage and stagnation, 381 
ENGINEERING Personnel Committee (1956). 369 
FNG1NFFR1NG Societies of Western Eurrre and the 
United States (quoted). 272-273 __ 
engineering technicians, 
definition, 372-373 
ENGLAND, S9 
administrators, educational 

ENGLtSlUin^Jge, 29 * CWl JW M ’’ *"<*■'■ 

study and teaching, 13-15, 292-293 
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INDIAN Law Instdi/tflN.-w JU 
INDIAN rducatmn Commission (1 1*2). 8 
% tvaf tonr I cdooaf r m. a 
INDIAN Institutes o(TKhni>l,iflr,)j1,]l| l 
INDIAN hUnJard* Institute. 2)*. 211. 3f2. 356. 3«-3<S> 
agriculture, )J2. 336. 365-V* 
bmMifljrt, school, 
cost. 236 
lay-outs, 23 8 

INDIAN Suiihi.mI Institute, 92. 381 
enrolment, 

minp.v*vr requirements, 92, 38l 
engineering. 381 

INDIAN Universities Act (1901), 225 
INDIAN Unh-cnillcs Commission (19021 275 
INDIAN Veterinary Rwirth Institute. 353 
INDONESIA, 219 
languages, 

i tody and teaching, 219 
INDUSTRIAL Determent Act (UK). 383 
engineering education, 
and industries, 383 
INDUSTRIAL educjtion, 433 
INDUSTRIAL Training Institutes. 369, 371-372 
curriculum, 371-372 

INSTITUTE! of Applied Manpower Research, 92, 104, 
381. 54 J, 548, 576 
engineering education, 
wasiagc, 381 

manpower planning, 92, 104, 381 
in higher education, 545, 548. 576 
IN-SERVICE training see TEACHER education In-service 
INSPECTION see SUPERVISION and supervisors 
INSPECTORS sec SUPERVISION and supervisors 
INTENSIVE agricultural district Programme, 365 ' 
1NTERCULTURAL education, 20 • 

Chinese, 20 . 

Islamic, 20 !l* r r 

Japanese, 20 ' . - , 

INTERNATIONAL Team on Teachers and Curricula in 
Secondary Schools, 67, 71 1 
teacher education, 67 - 1 

State Boards of Teacher Education, 71 
INTERNATIONAL understanding, 17 see arso INTi 
CULTURAL education . ' . 

INTER-Umversity Board, 326-330, 342-343, - 
404, 655(S) - ‘ 

academic freedom, 326-330, 346-347 j ,"1 
and convocation functions, 342-343 u* 
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IRAN. 220 
l4f»rn‘ip'». 


lang-nMer*. 

study an*| rr irhjflj, 220 

ISRATL, 220 
Dnyurgra. 

stmlr aorj U-ichmt 220 
ITALY. 220, 40} 
l-iornges. 

nod? arv J leicWmr, 220 
•cientif-c research. 

etpemWure, 405 


JlMUU and Kashmir, 25-26 31, 37, 81-82, I: 
133, 140, 401 

fintnce, 

expenditure, 127 
higher filucafi on, 
colleges. 

jtrurtuir. 25-26, 37 
enrolment. 4Q| 
school e Juot ‘on 
primary education, 
higher, 

enrolment, 133 
itmrturr. 25-26. 3j, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
J racial education 
socially-handicapped, 
scheduled tri&es. 140 , r 

4 A PAN. 1 1-13. 102. 2M. 337, 434. 466, 469. 485 
correspondence courses and schocfs, 434 
educated manpower, 102 
finance, 

educational expenditure (total). 4*6. 469, «« 
languages, 

study and teaching. 220 
national service, 11-12 
teaching medium, 13 
university convocation functions, 337 
JHA, V.S.. 453 . . 
educational administration. 

Concurrent List controversy. 4JJ 
JOINT Teachers’ Council,, 65 
functions, 65 
JORDAN. 220 
languages, 

study and teaching, 2~0 
JUNIOR technical schools, 372 _ , 
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KAP,T ' ‘ T, 4J4 
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school education, 
primary level, 

enrol men!, |J1 

cUs* siie. 233, 23J 
secondary. I BO 
structure, 25-26. 3], 37 
special education, 
socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tabes 140 
technical education, 
teachers. 379 
KERALA University, 16 
Hindi. 

study Ind teaching, 16 
KIIADI and Village Industrie 
KIIFR Commutcc. 447-443 
educational admir.iitration, 
primary education level 
local authorities, 447-448 
KIRPAL, P.N . 453 
educational administration. 

Concurrent List controversy, 4S3 
KUNZKU, H.N . 206 
physical education 
curriculum, 

integrated physical education scheme, 206 
KURUKS11CTRA University (Punjab). 72 
teacher education. 72 


rt Commission. 371. 427 


LABORATORY schools, see SCHOOLS. Demonstration 
LABOUR and Employment. Ministry of, 371. 433 
indu .trial training institutes, 371 
workers' education, 433 
LABOUR and Social Welfare Camps. 12 
LACCADIVE. Min.coy and Ammdivi Islands, 2$. 27. 31 
LANDT3RANT Colleges sec COLLEGES, Land-grant 
LANGUAGE laboratories, 74.232-233 
LANGUAGES, 9-10. 14-15. 191-197. 217-233, 292-293, 
613-6I4(S). 635-636(S) 
study and teaching, 9-10, 14-15 ’ 
higher education level, 292-293 
school education level 
different countries,' '217-223 
different languages, 14-13, 217-223 
LAW Courts, 
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LEBANON, 405 
scientific research 
expenditure, 405 

LIBRARIES, 40, 53, 263, 288.354,429.436-437, 666-667(S) 
adult education. 436-437 
agricultural education, 354 
higher education level, 40. 287-288 ' 

aims and objectives, 288 
expenditure, 288 
functions, 287-288 
and library programmes, 429 ' 

school education level. " ( i - 

, salaries, S3 7 1'* 

school complex, 263 

LIBRARIES, Mobile, I’ •• > >' ' 

rural primary school, 486 

ubya 'i ;; 

study and teaching, 220 i ‘ ' 

LOCAL authorities, see under EDUCATIONAL adminis- 
tration - ’ ' j •’ ' 

LONDON School of Economics ( LSE), ma npower pla nning,' 
92, 352, 356, 365-366, 381 
agricultural education, 
specialists, 352, 356, 36J-366 
engineering education, 381 ■ - ’ ’ ’ 


LONDON University, 275 
LUCKNOW University, 275, 330 
academic freedom 
ift teachers, 

selection and appointment, 330 
LUNCHES. School, 150, 238 
LUXEMBURG, 405 
scientific research 
expenditure, 405 
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MACHLUP, 24 
School year, 24 

MADHYA PRADESH. 25-26, 31, 37, 81-82, 111, 126- 
127, 133, 180, 233, 235,330,341,372,379 401 
448 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 330, 341 
academic freedom, 
irt teachers, 

selection and appointment, 330 
colleges, 

structure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education 
primary level, 

enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 

class size, 233, 235 
secondary level, 180 
structure. 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
tuicion fees, 111 
special education, 
socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
junior technical schools, 372 
teachers, 379 

MADRAS. 25, 31. 37, 60-61, 81-82, Til, 126-127, 14 
fi ^ ^ 232, 256, 372, 379, 448, 492 

expenditure, 127 
grants-in-aid, 492 
higher education, 
colleges 

structure. 25-26, 37 
teachers. 

old-age provision, 
triple-benefit scheme, 61 
school education 
primary level, 
higher. 

enrolment. 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 

class-size, 233, 235 
special programmes, 149 
secondary level. 180 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 

old-age provision, r 1 

triple-benefit scheme. 60-61 
tuition fees. 111 * ' ‘ 

special education, 

socially handicapped children, 1 

scheduled tnbes, 140 * ’ 1 * 1 

teaching aids and devices, 232 1 ' ' 

technical education, 

junior technical schools, 372 
teachers, 379 

MADRAS University, 275 U • ' 1 
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MAHARASHTRA, 25-26. 31-37, 126-127, M2, 156-157 
341, 359, 401, 427, 448 
adult education, 427 
basic education, 
crafts. 

agriculture, 359 

educational research, _ . > - 1 

wastage and stagnation, 156-157 
engineering education, 377 
finance, 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 

structure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education, 
primary level, 133, 176, 448 
higher, 133 

enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
secondary level, 180, 359 
curriculum, 359 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
tuition fees, 311 
special education, 
socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education 
teachers, 379 

technical high schools, 37Z 
MAHILA Mandal, 149 
pre-primary education, 

MALAVIYA, Madan Mohan (Pandit), 275 
MANIPUR, 27, 31, 37, 379 

fr^ higher education, 102-105. 302-305, 523-576 
development plan, 

administration, 566-578 
federal, 568-578 
and state relations. 567-569 
educational inflation, 53 ’."l, 
enrolment of students, 561-562 
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sources of, 563-565 
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private agencies, 5&J-5t» 
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tuition fees, 563-565 
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MARKING, 246 
examinations, 24° 
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text book*. 230 
MAT1IUR, M.V.,452 

MrnMJh^of education see TEACHING medium 
METHODS ©ft caching see TEACHING methods 
MEXICO. 221 
languages, 

study and teaching. 221 
MIXED schools see CO-EDUCATION 
MOBILE Ij brines see LIBRARIES. Mobile 


MODEL Act Committee (1964), 52-53 
higher education level, 
teachers, 

selection and appointment," 52-33 
MORAL education see RELIGIOUS and moral educat 
MORT. Paul 1 ' 

teaching methods. 227 
MOSCOW University, 281 , ‘ 

MULTIPLE-CLASS teaching, 235 
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curriculum, 186-187,359-360 
agriculture, 359-360 
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finance 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 

structure, 25-26. 37 1 

enrolment, 401 
rural education, 
vidyapeeths, 434 
school education, 
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higher, 

enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, . ’ 

class size, 233, 235 
secondary level, 180 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-8- 
teachers. 
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aims and objectives, J48 

development plan (1966-85), 
children's play centres, 150 / j 

development centres, ■ i , 

district level, 149 
state level, 149 

Mtdras scheme, J49-I50 • 

£H®! 2, L S3S aa ° t ‘ secPRu.pR y MAI RY education 
no!v?AnY, e c U I , ? n T '’ n<1er SCHOOL education 
PRINCIPALS and headmasters, 262 
headmasters, 
education, 174 
cducation-inserviec, 262 
powers, 262 
salaries, 262 

PRIVY Council (UK), 339 
and higher education, 339 
PRODUCTIVITY. 6-7 
and education, 6-7, 613(S) 

PROG RAMMED teachi ng. 74 
PUBLIC Accounts Committee (UK). 3J>334 
higher education, 
finance, 333-334 
PUBLIC schools, 5-6, 10-11 
PUBLIC Service Commission, 53 
higher education, 
colleges, government, 
teachers. 

selection and appointment. 53 
PUNJAB, 25, 26. 81, 82, 126, 127, 178, 202, 23 3. 235, 379, 
401,448 

finance, 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 

st-ucture, 25, 26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education 
primary level, 
higher. 133. 178 
enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 

class size, 233,235 
structure, 25, 26. 31. 3 7 
teacher education, 81, 82, 202 
curriculum. 202 
tuition fees. 1 1 1 
technical education, 379 
teachers, 379 . 

PUPIUTeacher ratio see CLASS size 
PUPIL-TEACHERS see under TEACHER education 


RADHAKR1SHNAN Report see UNIVERSITY 
Education Commission 

KSS5 ®. <». .*■ m- 

finance. 

expenditure, 127 
higher education. 

colleges. 25. 26, 37, 341 
administration, 341 
structure. 25, 26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
vefcoo l education, 
pnmsry level, 
higher. 133. )7S 
enrolment, 133 


focal authorities, 448 
lower, 176, 233, 235 
class size, 233. 235 
structure, 25, 26, 3 1, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
tuition fees, J J I , 

special education, , 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
teacher i. 379 

RAJASTHAN University, 334, 437 
adult education 

Department of Adult Education, 437 
higher education, 
administration, 
vice-chancellor, 
selection 2nd appointment, 334 
RAMANA (Maharishi). 22 
RAMANUJA M. 240 

RAMANUJAM Institute of Mathematics (Madra 
RAO, V.K.R.V. (quoted) 
illiteracy, 423 

RELIGIOUS and moral education, 19-21, 266-207 
637(S) 

higher education level, 19-21 
school level. 19-21, 206-207 
RENUKa Ray School Health Committee, 2J8 
REVIEW Committee on Education. 76 
teacher education, 
post-graduate level, 
curriculum, 76 ■ 

RUSSELL, Bertrand (quoted), 326 


SARGENT plan see POST-WAR Plan for Emieatwi 
Development (1944) „„ ... 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 78. 97. T 14-123, 257 , 271 2*2 <* 

higher education level, 115-118, 120-121. 629(5) 
amount of, 116 

loan scholarship, 120-121, 62W30(S) 
mijor universities scheme, 282 
national scholarships. 116-118. 629(S) 
university scholarships, 1 1 8. 629 
school education level, 97, 257, 272, 623(S) 
primary level. J 14, 628(S) 
scholarships for Common schools. .37 
secondary level, 1 16. 628 _ _ _ 

vocational education. 118-120. 629(5) 

SCHOOL buHdmgxre BUILDINGS, School 
SCHOOL complex. 43-44. 2 63-264, tflWSHMWg* ( 
SCHOOL education, 13-16. 35. 3S-W. 53. 

97-99. 141, J47-273. 

426,481. 486. 497-505, 623 Mil 
agricultural, 35 1-361 
primary, 339-360 
secondiry, 359-361 
buildings, school, 236-238 
children, fitted. 43-9 1. 240— It 
class size. 233-236, 4SI .. H 

compulsory primary education. W. W. 11. •> 

curriculum, 183-223 
primary, 
higher. 117*188 
lower, IIT-IM 
secondary, 
higher. 189-190 
tower, |g*-tg9 
educational ■Jimiurtw***'; 
educational guidance, I J ’ 

S£tkx*l wrt*®* . 

secondary level, 98. f- 4 - 


e dSSuom7•‘7uct ,0 7-’ 2 * 3, 

nrutt*ry,90. 

£mSry. 164-176 
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higher, 97, 173-176 
low, 97, 173 
examinations, 32. 244-247 
external, 
primary, 
higher, 244-24 5 
lower, 244 
secondary. 245-24? 
internal, 247-248 

expenditure. 


tentative estimates (1965-85), 497-505 
pre-primary, <97-498 
Primary, 
higher, 499-500 
tower, 498 
secondary, 
higher, 501-502 
lower, 500 


languages, 

study and teaching. 14-15. 217-223 
libraries, S3, 263. 486 
lunches, school, 1 50, 23 8 
part-time education, 

primary, ' 

htgher. 160 
lower, 159-160 
secondary, 
higher, 174-175 

physical education. 305-206. 262-263. 266 
scholarships. 97, 272 
school complex. 43-44, 263-264. 6M<S) 
school year, 38-40 
schools. Ashram. 141 
schools, demonstration. 81 
schools, experimental, 247-248 
•cientific education, 197-200 
standards. 41-42, 2J7-260, 267-268 
student selection. 97-98 
secondary, 
higher, 97-98 
lower, 97 

supervision and supervisors, 225-226. 260-266 
teachers. 46-66 

teaching aids ano devices, 43. 232-233 

teaching medium. IJ-16 

teaching methods, 

technical education, 

tests and measurements. 244-245, 247 

textbooks, 229-232 

vocltioml education, 98-99. 172-173, 370-371 
cu men lam, 370-371 

secondary, 
higher. 98-99 
lower. V*. 172-173 

wastage and stagnation. 43. 154 161. 246 
SCI IOOI. Health Committee. 238 
SCHOOL Mathematic* Study Group. 200 
curriculum. 


mathematics, 200 

SCHOOL meal, see LUNCHES, School 
SCHOOL year. SS-40 
working dsyt, J8-J9 

academic calendar (propcwedl. Jr -39. 
working hours. J«, 40 
SCHOOLS. 
duuSeitio* of. 259 
standard. 2«7 
SCHOOLS. Ashram. Ul 

SCHOOLS. Common, jo. 256-217, fl MV*) 
SCHOOLS. Dcmonuration. »> 

5-CHOOL5. txnemmenuL 24:-J4x. Mttkl 
cvmviiWra fTrvVv-v. 247-J48 , 

SCHOOIS, Pm ate. r.'Cl 
SCHOOLS, SncciiL 12*. 2*2 
kCHtXtlS, t’«'ec.-^urW. Z’l 
sen VO and rxtfwm ’ 


SCIENCE Council of Japan. 420 
SCIENCE education see SCIENTIFIC education 
SCIENCE laboratories. 40, 43 
SCIENCE Policy Resolution (1958), 269 
SCI ENCE Research Council, 417 
SCIENTIFIC Advisory Committee. 418 
and national taence policy. 4 IS, 664-666(5) 
SCIENTIFIC education, 6-7, 388-405. 411-412, 6tJ(S», 
636(S). 663-665(S) 
equipment 4| 1-112. 663-664IS) 
and s-ncral principles. 3S9-396. 6SUS) 
higher education, 
and abstraction. 396-397 
curriculum. 402-403 
different states. 397-401 
enrolment, 397-401 
expenditure, 
cost per pupil, 
different countries, 392-394 
and national productivity. 

Importance of, 3S9 
and Indian culture. 396 
laboratories. 390. 402 
part-time education. 404 
quolilytdijcjlion programme. 39CVJ92 
selective approach. 391 
regional irn balances. <00 
terminology, 40J 
textbooks, 2. 404 
school level, 197-200. 6J6(S) 
primary, 198 

Curriculum. |9g 

teaching methods, 700 

secondary, 

curriculum. 198-19*7 
textbooks, yj 0 

SClrNTII ICMjnpowTrCommiteeRrt'vin'HTi jrt t»t 
technical education. 369 
engineering td ixntion. 
practical training scheme, 383 
SCILNTinC research, 6, 405-407, 415-420. 4*2 
and brain dram. 416-117.664(5) 
expenditure. 405-407 
and gifted cjuldreo. 416-118 
and independent research li hurst >*ir» 4IJ-4I6 
and national science rota.y, 418-419 
and science academy. 419-ail 
an! univervitu v 40JM 10. tAW 
SCOTLAND. 21 

educational srructurr. 21 

SlCoNDARY tducat.m see urvlef SCHOOl eduuatun 
SLCtjNIJaKY IJocatioo remuu'k 


Secondary education. 

cjrrvuVm. 

roi'tiptrryioie *ch.«4». tsa 
nducatKnvsl guidance, 2*» 


' JL' 4 . 2ll\ St) 


Mali 8> i*rji e4 Teachrt l.tai 
Irctu'l WXViJi. 77 » 

srci L 4 «iv't. r>:i 

» - ‘ or cit«x 2NI 
Slf.RIOATirv; li ‘ 
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school level, 12. 203-205 .. - 

curriculum. 203-205 , J ’ 

primary, 12 , • . • 1 , • 

secondary, 12 i ’ J 

SOCIAL education, 7, 17-19 • ■ ; 

SOCIAL sciences, 200-201 ' s ' 

SOCIAL service, 203-205, 637(S) • - , ■ 

SOCIAL studies. 200-201 ,636{S) 

SOCIAL trends, 17-19 
and education, 17-19 . I * 

SOCIAL work, 37 5 > 1 r 

SOVIET Academy of Sciences, 396 - < 

SPAIN, 222 
languages, 

study and teaching, 222 

SPECIAL education, 43, 123-125, 139-143.' tfi2, 242-243, 
630-631 (S) 

categories of children, *,*- 

mentally handicapped, 123-124, 241-242 
slow learners, 242 ,, 

under-achiever, 242 
oithopaedically handicapped. 123-124 
physically handicapped, , 

blind, 123-124 

deaf, 123-124 , 

socially handicapped, 64, 139-143, 162- 
denotified tribes, 139 
scheduled tribes, 139-143, 167, 631(S) 

primarylevel, J41 « < 

different states, 1 40 
higher education level. 141-142, 328 
secondary level, 141 
teachers, 64-62J(S) 
speech handicapped, 125 , • 

and guidance, 243 '• . j 

research. 125 ■ i* , 

SPECIAL schools, see SCHOOLS, Special • 

SRI Prakisa Cmniltee, see COMMITTEE on Religious 
and Moral Education 

STAGNATION see WASTAGE and stagflation 1 ‘ ' 
STANDARDS, 34, 36, 41-42, 87-88, 267, 617tS) ' 
criteria for evaluation of, 41 
and duration of courses, 34 
and federal role, 267 

imrovement measure* (suggested!. 41-42, 87-88, 267-268 
school level, 

development programme, 257-260 ‘ , ' 

primary education, 267 
secondary education, 267 ! 

and state role, 267 * , 

teacher education, 87-88 - 
types of. 267 
expected, 267 
accomplished, 267 
projected, 267 

STANDING Committee on Manpower, 104 ■ 

STANDING Committee on Teacher Education, 76 
teacher education, 
curriculum, 76 
STATE W. ol 

administration, 249 

composition, > i / 

chairman, . . r , • ' 

selection and appointment, 269 
curriculum. 184-1 85 » , ,, 

examinations, 243, 246-247 
external, 246-247 
functions, 269-270 
standards, 267 


tSaCt quahfications. 56 ' ' 

STATE Boards of Secondary Education, 

STATE* BoWds' D "f Teacher Education, 76, 270 
teacher education. 


curriculum, 76 
examinations, 270 

f™TE Bureau* of Guidance, 238-239 
C? mm, «tees on Manpower. I0J 
STATE Councils of Education, 456-457 
composition, 456 
functions, 456-457 

STATE Education Departments, 33, 150, 16< 
190, 229, 231-234, 23< 
256, 260-261, 265, 33? 
, .. 460, 463, 67, V*J 

functions, 260-261, 456-457, 460, 463 
higher education, 
administration, 
affiliation, 339 

persoi wrJ, 1 

education, 460 
salanes, 460 
school education, 
buildings, school, 236-237 
curriculum, 190 
classroom sire, 233-234 
finance, 

grants-in-aid, 256 
gifted children, 190, 241 
pre-primary education, 150 
primary education, 
wastage and stagnation, 160 
structure, 33 
supervision, 265 
recognition of schools, 265 
teaching aids and devices. 232 
textbooks production, 229. 231-232 
vocational education, 173-174 
STATE Education Secretariat, 457 • ' 
composition, 457 

Education Secretary vs. Director of Educaiwr 
STATE Education Ministers’ Conference (I960. 2* 
school year, 
length. 28 

STATE Educational Service, 459-460, 67I(S) 
personnel, 

selection and appointment, 459-460 
STATE Evaluation Organizations. 184, 244--«- 
268-269 

curriculum, 

research, 184, 243 1 ' 

examinations. 243-244 
functions. 268-269 
and standards, 245, 267 

STATE Evaluation Units, 243. 268 ... 

STATE Institutes of Education. 56. 69-70, H’. 11 ; 

261, 265-266, « i, « • 

administrators. 

education io-sen ice, 461 
aims and objectives, 261 

curriculum, ‘ 1 

research. 184 
extension services. 69 
functions. 266 
higher education level. 

research. 487 , 

school education. 

pre-primary. 

development cemres, 
functions. 149 

^"examinations, 244 
teacher education, 70 _ 

,eaChe *Acf£w and appointment, 56 
STATE Public Service Comtmsslorw. 
higher education. 


tfkeuon and appoimmen'. 330 
STUDENT » w ' ,2t ’ 630t5J 
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day study centres, 121 - 
dormatories, 121 , - ' 

transport facilities, 121 • 

STUDENT cooperatives, 232 ' 

textbooks distribution, 232 
STUDENT organizations and societies. 295-296 /.} 
higher education.29S.296 

STUDENT selection, 91, 92-98, 281-282, 305-30$. 326. 

328-329 

engineering education, 377. 380-382 1 ' 

higher education level, 97-98, 305-308, 326. 325-329 
major universities scheme. 281-282 
selection methods, 306-307 i 
school level, > 

secondary, 97-98 
higher. 97-98 
lower, 97 

technical education, 382 

STUDENT teachers see under TEACHER education and 
its sub-heading pupil-teachers 
STUDENT welfare services, 293-295 
higher education level. 


administration, 
co-curricular activities, 295 
day study centres, 121 
dormatories, 294 
guidance and counselling, 295 
health service, 294 
school level, 
health service, 238 
sec also STUDENT aid 
STUDY Group on Classroom Science Films 


TAUNTED children see CHILDREN, Gifted 
TAOORfc. Rabindranath. 13. 240 
teaching medium, IJ 
TEACH LR education. 67-18. 622-624(5) 
correspondence courses and schools. f J 
curriculum. 74-77 
content reorientation. 72 
coordination between general and pcr/mioeal 
courses, 72-73 
revision of. 75 

vtv»l level. 

peimiry level. 75 
secondary level. 75 


higher education level, 76-77 
defects, 67-68 

duration of courses. 72, 623(5) 
examinations, 73-74, 270 
expansion measures, 81-84 
extension services, 69 
higher education level, 85-87, 624<S) 
pup 1 1- teachers, 77-78 
qualifications, 77-78 
primary, 7° 
secondary, 77-78 
and ‘schools, 69-70, 622(S) 
and special courses and programmes, 72, 
standards, 87-88. 624(S) 
federal role, 87-88 
structure, 72 

leaching methods, 73-74, 622(S) 


SUBJECT inspectors, 266 
SUBJECT teachers associations, 65, 186 
SUDAN, 222 
languages, 

study and teaching, 222 

SUPERVISION and supervisors. 225-226. 260-265, 271- 
272, 643-644(S) 

and administration, 264-265 
school level, 

criteria for supervision. 259 
and standards, 271-272 
state level. 265-266 
district level 260-265 
supervisor, 262. 264-265 
education-in-service, 265 

SUPERVISORS see under SUPERVISION and supervisors 
SUPREME Couit (India), 3J8 
SWEDEN, II. 222, 405. 4J4 
correspondence courses and school!, 454 
languages, 

study and teaching, 222 
national service. II 
scientific research, 
expenditure. 405 
SWITZERLAND. 405 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 40$ 

SYED Ahmed Khan (Sir). 275 


and universities, 68-70, 622(S) 

TEACHER education In service, 84-86, 263. 266, 624(5) 
curriculum. 85 
and schoot complex, 263 
TEACHER educators. 74. 78, 266 
education, 74 
education in service, 266 
primary level, 
qualifications, 78-79 
salaries, 79 
secondary level, 
qualifications, 77 
salaries, 77 

TEACHERS. 46-66, 282-285. 289, 617-621(5) 
civic rights. 63 
bousing, 62 
major universities, 
national awards, 65-66 
old-age provision. 48-50, 60-61, 620(S) 
triple- benefit scheme, 60-61 
different states. 60 
principle of parity. <8-50 


school education level. 

government schools, 49 
non government schools. 49 
higher education level, 41-50 
promotions. 57-619(5) 
higher education level, 57. 620(5) 
school level, 37. 6I94S20CS) 
retirement age. 60 
different states, 60 
salaries. 48-58. 617-619(5) 
different Hires. 48-49 


higher e< 

Irt living costs, 57-58. 62CKS) 
national scales, 41-49 
revision of. 50-?! 
school level. 5J-56 
selection and grrotnrment. 
h'gher education level. JUHvI!, 2t» 
colleges, govt. 5J 

roller universities scheme, Jtl 7IJ 
school edjcitioo level, 56-37 
local authority schools, 36 
ooo-govtTTvmcnl schooU. 36-JJ 
schools govt. 5' 


service cond-Ums. 61-62. 625421(5) 
social penitwo. 63 
special educaton. 

scheduled tribes. 64 
teacher welfare town. 31(23(11 
TEACHERS sneutmi. 6*4!. TJ 
favtofs, 6445 

TTAOILRS cottrg-w. 71. 7741. 64, 22*. *21(5, 
and Cnn iW rites school. II 
r.vhsr , :ji 


. u i* 

primary level 
pcxvltrirterv 7MI 
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tjujIificaiJont, 79-#! 
teacher-educator*, 79-61 
qualification!, 78-89 
fabrics 79 • ■ - 

secondary level, i 

pupil-teachers, 77-78 i 
qualification, 77-78 
teacher educator*. 77 
qualifications 77 
fabrics. 77 
fire of. 84 

upgrading or, 71 ,0 

“S} 0 ™ ■‘•TEACHERS elocution. 
IIACIIlKS, Women, 63-C4 
TEACHING aid* and device*. 43, 23?. 233. 431 
adult education, 433 
school level, 43. 232-233 - - - 
school comp let, 43 , 

TEACHING medium, 13-16, 197, 282-283. 291-291 
613-614(5) . ■ 

higher education, 13-16. 291-293 - ’ ’ f > 4 

English, 14-15, 292-293 
Hindi, 14-16. 292 
Urdu, 15, 292 

school level, 13-16. 197 ' : - 

English, 14-15, 197 

Hindi, 14 -16 . 

Urdu, 15 

technical education, 382-383, 660(S) 

TEACHING methods 43,224-228, 290 
higher education, 290 ' V 

school education, 43, 224-228 
and class siw. 233-233 
and dynamic educational system, 225-227 
and research, 224-225 . . 

and teachers, 224-227 . .. - 

academic freedom, 225-226 . , 

education, 226 

and teachers colleges, 226, ", 

TEAM teaching. 226 ' ' ' 

TECHNICAL education, 369-388,658-661(5;) 
administration, 384-386, 66I(S) . • 

correspondence courses and schools, 384, 66 J (S) . 

and genera! education, 370 , ,* , 

and industries, 370, 383-384. 66S(S> / . 

and manpower requirements," 381 -386, 660(5) ' 

and professional societies, 384, 66l(S) . , 

school level, 370-376 , - • , - . • 

part-time education, 376 " • j . ' . 

technicians, _ ’ » * . .j-. 1 . 

practical training, 383 , , > 

student selection. 382 . V' . _, 

teaching medium, 382-383 . , j v . 

wastage and stagnation, 373, 375,38/ ’ . 

TECHNICAL high schools, 372 ' r . 

curriculum, 372 j • , 

duration of courses, 372. * ,* , - • , ' , 

TECHNICIANS - \ ' 

training, 372-375 , 

courses of study, 373 - ■ •*- , - ‘ , « , 

criticism of, 373 ' JL. \ r . . 

TESTS and measurements, 244-245, 247 ■ / ^ 

TEXTBOOKS, 229-232, : 404,' 431, 63?(S) ; / , • 
adult education, 43] „ "/ ‘ " . - 

different subjects,'" 1 1 - 1 ' . . ‘ - J, ' \ 

citizenship, 230 — * , ( 

history, 230 > A .-*■ 

mathematics, 230 

science, 230 f ~ ' * - M 

higher education level, 230 > > f 

school level, . ... . ,i •>, ii 

multiple choice of, 231 •} , , ' “ 

and national integration,' 230 1 

nationalization, 229 : ' ’ , i 

federal level, 229-230 , r -■ 

state level. 229-232 , , . - , ' . 

revision of, 231 


and teachers' guides, 232 
writing of, 229-231 
scientific education, 230, 404 
TELEVISION, 224 
teaching. 224 

THAILAND, 223 . 

languages, 

_ fWdy and fetching, 227 
TINBERGEN formula, 99 
TRANSFERS *nd Costings 
school education, 
primary, 253 

TRIPLE-BENEFIT scheme, 60-61 
different itafet, 60 
TRIPURA, 27, 31, 37. 379 
TURKEY, 221, 469 
educational expenditure. 469 
languages, 

study and teaching, 223 

' U '' 

UNION of Sonet Socialist Republics, 24, 58, 211-216, 
2 23. 230-231, 302, 337, 384, 408, 4fJ, 460,4*5 

adult education, 427 
curriculum 


kuiiiMuum ... , 

work-experience 211-216 

finance , , , 

expenditure. 466, 469, 485 " . ' 

higher education, 302 • ‘ , ' 

convocation functions, 337 ’ ' - 

textbooks, 230-231 
languages, 

study and teaching, 223 
school education, 
school year, 24 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 460, 413 
manpower, 4O8 
teachers, 
salaries, 58 

vocational and technical education, - 
correspondence courses, 3S4 1 - ' 

UNITED Arab Republic 
languages, ' 

study and teaching. 2Z3 ' . 4 ' „ 

UNITED Kingdom, II. 28.’ 30. ,182. 230,231-V!. } .f, 
333-334, 376, 390.-392, 405-W5. 466,469, 
buildings, school * 1 rr .... 

cost, 237 

continuing education, 376 “ ' 

educational research, 390 ... , 

educational structure, 28 , 

expenditure, 466, 46**. 485 
higher education. 2 30, 231, 302 
textbooks, 230 ‘ ' . 

languages, , . „ . / i * 

study and teaching, 223 . , , 

ualional service, J 1 
school education, 
buildings, 237-238 

location, 1*2 , • 

tuition fee*, 1«2 (* t<] 1 

scientific education, - t , • 
cost per pupu. 392 
scientific research, 

expenditure, 405-407 , . - « ^ 

UNmDKmP , ' jm Committee of Viee-CbJoce" 0 "- H 
U^KiSdom kite P^ onT^tuca.^ 

m. 405-408, 4 11, 41 5. 434. <66, « ■ 






